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EARLY POTATO GROWING. 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable nature of the season, the results 
obtained by Irish early potato growers this 
Effects Season, y ear } iave been on the whole surprisingly satis- 

factory. During most of the period when heat 
and sunshine were requisite for the fullest growth of the tubers, 
dark wet chilly weather conditions prevailed. As a result the crop made 
but slow progress during the concluding weeks it was in the ground, 
and raised a smaller bulk of marketable produce than the vigour and 
strength of the haulms promised. Still on most of the light soils where 
early potatoes are customarily planted the excess of moisture insured a 
vigorous development of haulms, and this, together with the fact that 
except in the more exposed situations the plants suffered no backset at 
the critical stage from severe night, frosts, enabled raising to be pro- 
ceeded with in the different districts at as early a date as in previous 
seasons. The average yields obtained were somewhat less than those 
of the two preceding years, bu t this deficiency was compensated for by an 
improvement in the prices realized, so that growers have no reason to 
be discouraged, but rather the reverse as the outcome of this year’s 
experience. 

A promising feature in connection with the further development of 
the industry was evidenced this summer by the interest which cross- 
Channel potato merchants continue to take in the progress and quality 
of the Irish crop. During May must of the principal raising centres 
were visited by a party of Scotch buyers, and several lots were then, 
purchased at a remunerative price per acre. It is evident from this 
that Irish early potatoes have now secured a recognised position in tho 
leading English and Scotch marketing centres, and that, as the business 
develops, the quality and timeliness of the supply will not only make 
the demand more constant but more secure. The transit facilities 
obtained from the various carrying companies proved, as before, a great 
source of advantage to growers, and with an additional route by rail, 
and steamship now available for rapid delivery in London or in any of 
the leading centres of South Wales or England, the raising districts 
will be well served and new inducements given to potential growers in 
situations where the soil is suitable, but the local farmers have not as 
yet seen their way to make early potato raising part of their farm 
work. 
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For the present the early-potato industry in Co. Cork is confined to 
the districts around Clonakilty and Youghal. 

County Cork The former can almost lay claim to be the 
Eesults. pioneer centre — in the South of Ireland, at 

least — and the leading growers in its vicinity 
have now become exceedingly expert in the management of every 
detail connected with the crop. This season the plots around Clona- 
kilty showed the best appearance at every stage of the growing period, 
and subsequently proved to secure the best financial results. Near 
the end of May a number of growers disposed of their plots as they 
were in the fields, at prices which ranged from £30 to £40 per acre. 
As subsequent events showed, however, growers might have done 
better by raising and marketing the crop themselves, but when allow- 
ance is made for the risk and trouble involved, it is satisfactory that 
the figuies thus early obtained were encouragingly remunerative. 
There can be no question but that in one case the buyer must have 
profited well by the transaction ; in the particular instance referred to 
the plot was bought at the rate of £40 per acre; the yield on raising 
turned out to be 8 tons 6 cwt. per acre, and as the current market 
price for potatoes at the time these were sold was not less than £12 
per ton, it will be seen that, with deduction for cost of raising and 
carriage, the merchant had still a handsome surplus remaining. Such 
of the crop as was raised by the growers themselves was consigned en- 
tirely to Glasgow, undoubtedly the best market for early potatoes in 
Great Britain up to J une 20th, after which date the Ayrshire crop, as 
a rule, begins to pour in. Marketed in this way, growers realised 
prices which ranged from £25 to £38 per acre — that is as net revenue 
from the crop, with all expenses deducted. 

The Youghal district this year showed a marked increase in the 
area devoted to early potato growing. Considering that the 
industry was only started three years ago, it is gratifying to 
find that the area devoted to it now reaches almost GO acres. Some 
excellent plots were moreover grown, and here again the cross- 
Channel buyers concluded bargains during their visit to the 
district in May. One lot, sold at this stage, brought £35 per acre, a 
purely speculative price, however, though afterwards the yield turned 
out to be so good it might easily have made £5 more. Smaller lots 
were subsequently sold in this manner at prices ranging from £33 to 
£41. Amongst these it is interesting to note was a small area grown 
by a labourer in the garden attached to his cottage. As a reward of 
his industry he got £9 for the produce of a rood, a compensation which 
is likely to make other labourers in the distriot follow the example thus 



EARLY POTATO GROWING IN YOUGHAL DISTRICT. 



Fig. 1.- Neigh uouiing Farmers co operating. in the Raising of the Potatoes. 



Fig. 2. — Preparing the land, for a crop of Swede Turnips, after the 
Early Potatoes had* been raised.* 




Fig. 4. — Despatching the Potatoes to Market — Youghal 
Bailway Station. 
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set. An offer of £32 per acre for a large number of plots was refused by 
the local growers at this period, though as after events proved this price 
was at or above their full value. Much variation was observable in 
the yield of the plots raised and consigned at the normal marketing 
period, the nett returns per acre ranging from £21 to £35 per acre. 

At marketing time growers in the Youghal district were caused 
considerable anxiety by the difficulty of securing a sufficiency of 
barrels to despatch their crop. Much of the drawback complained of 
was due to the action of the growers themselves Crofis-Channel 
merchants will not send on a stock of barrels a month or six 
weeks before the date of raising to men who, in the meantime, 
may dispose of their lots as they are in the field, and consequently 
cannot consign to them at all. The grower must make up his mind 
at a sufficient length of time before raising whether he is going to 
sell in the field or consign, if lie makes up his mind definitely on 
the latter course the merchants will have no hesitation in forwarding 
all the barrels necessary to pack the crop. It was the hesitation 
between one mode of selling and the other that caused the difficulty 
about barrels this year, which, it is to be hoped, will not be further 
experienced when the means of avoiding it becomes more fully under- 
stood by the growers in the Youghal district. Next season arrange- 
ments have been made whereby marketing of the early potatoes grown 
in the neighbourhood will be conducted through the local agricultural 
co-operative society, and there are good grounds for belief that consider- 
able advantage will be derived from this system. In any case the local 
growers are to be commended for their determination to make the most 
of the self-reliant organisation which has proved so helpful to them in 
other directions, and which may be anticipated to render them further 
service in securing the most favourable conditions for marketing the 
increasing quantities of early potatoes that are likely to be raised in 
the district. 

In County Wexford the experimental plots instituted by the Depart- 
ment, with a view towards fostering the in- 

Plots in County dustry, are confined to a district known as 

Wexford. 

Bally rangans, close to Kilmore. Bridgetown, 
a station on the new railway connection between Waterford and 
Rosslare Pier, is a convenient centre for loading the produce and 
ensures a quick means of transit to London or any of the leading 
English markets. Considerable interest attached to the venture of 
the growers in this district this year, inasmuch as the first opportunity 
was afforded of testing the value of the new route to cross-Channel 
markets via Rosslare and Fishguard, 
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Unquestionably, the railway facilities, which have now brought the dis- 
trict into such close touch with England, will largely contribute to foster 
the industry, more especially as there is here a large area of soil especially 
suitable for the successful cultivation of early potatoes. From whatever 
cause, however, actual trial has shown that the district is not so early as 
either Clonakilty or Youghal ; none the less, the prevailing soil has 
proved capable of raising really fine crops. Digging began this year 
about 1st July and proceeded to 12th July. Birmingham was chosen as 
the marketing centre, and, according to a special arrangement with the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Company, whereby up to 20 tons 
daily could be despatched by passenger train, the facilities for putting 
the crop expeditiously in the market were admirable. Unluckily, 
Birmingham proved to be a bad market just at this period of the 
season, as better returns might have been obtained had sonic of the 
crop been consigned to Liverpool. With a view to test the efficiency 
of the new route, Birmingham had been definitely decided on before 
hand, and as the barrels for shipping the crop had been sent on by 
salesmen there, no choice in the place of despatch was really left when 
the tubers had been raised. The quality of the potatoes sent from this 
district was excellent, and the different plots grown were of high 
average merit. The financial returns varied between £20 to £40 an 
acre, though it is fair to say that in this latter instance part of the 
crop was marketed in Liverpool. 

Birmingham, as a market for early potatoes in the opening week of 
July, suffers from this drawback, so far as Irish growers are concerned, 
that it is very convenient to the great potato-raising districts of Lincoln- 
shire, and growers from that area have begun by this time to pour their 
stuff into the fine market which the midland capital affords. This not- 
withstanding, the Birmingham potato merchants who received the 
consignments from the Kilmore centre were thoroughly satisfied with 
the quality of the tubers forwarded, and the manner in which the 
barrels were packed and sent across. Another year they have expressed 
the hope of obtaining a further supply from the same district. 

In County Sligo a number of small plots were again successfully 
grown this year, and the produce found a satis- 

County Sligo factory market in Glasgow. The largest area, 

Results. , . , , 

however, as in other years, was that grown at 

Lissadell, by Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart., under the direction of 
his agent, Mr. J. A. Cooper. Mr. Cooper has kindly supplied the 
following particulars regarding the results obtained, and has furnished 
some statistical returns which illustrate the fluctuations both in yield 
and price that are certain to occur from year to year. 
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“ As in previous years, I senrl you herewith particulars of our Early 
Potato Growing in 1907. In view of all my 
Lissadell Early previous reports I do not consider it necessary 

Potatoes, 1907. this year to give details of the crop of each 

particular variety and field. Our growing each 
year since we started in 1902 has proved to us that Ninetyfold was our 
best all-round potato noth for earliness and yield. For quality alone 
Duke of York beats it, whilst Epicure is a good cropper, and is in 
demand in some districts. A good many of our potatoes suffered from 
frost on 17tli May, and also from being twice cut down by storms. 
May Queen, Milecross Early, and Kate Henderson did not do well with 
us this year, the yield from 34 acres of these being about seven tons ; 
but these suffered more from the wind than the others. This, however, 
brings down our average yield and average per acre. 

“The total results of our growing were as follows : — 



— 

Area 

■ (Statute). 

Yield. 

Gross 
! Receipt*. 

1 Expenses 
rei erred 
! to. 

bet 

Receipts, 



a. it. r. 

T. ('. Q. 

£ *. <1. 

,c 

£ s. <h 

Farm, 


14 2 22 

*50 15 1 

338 1 1 

51 18 11 

286 2 2 

Garden, 


0 0 30 

1 19 2 - 

12 18 0 

1 0 3 6 

12 14 6 

Forest, 


0 1 0 

2 16 1 i 

13 13 9 

4 0 11 

9 12 10 



15 0 12 

55 11 0 

364 12 10 

50 3 4 

308 9 6 


* This does not. include 8 tons 13 cwt. 1 qr. kepi, tor seed. 


“ The expenses referred to above are for marketing the crop, freights 
outward and on returned empties, deductions by salesmen for porterage, 
commission, &c., also telegrams and stamps. These figures do not in- 
clude the cost of tillage, i.e ., seed, labour, manures, carting, &c. This 
shows an average price per ton of £6 ID. ?>d., and taking the portion 
of seed referred to into consideration at £4 per ton, it shows an average 
return of £26 per statute acre gross, with an average yield of 4 tons 
5 owt. per statute acre. The difference in the expenses as between 
garden and forest in the above return is accounted for by the fact that 
the yield in garden was marketed through local agents. Immediately 
after the crop of potatoes was dug rape, turnips and cabbage were 
sown, and the land also came in well for planting daffodils. 

‘ I think it might be of interest to show in a summarised form the 
results of our growing for the past five years. We started with a 
statute acre in 1902, but I have omitted the figures for that year as I 
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do not consider them reliable : — 


Year. 

Com- 

menced 

digging 

on 

Total 
area dug 
for Rale 
(Statute). 

Yield. 

Grows 

Receipts. 

Average 
received 
per ton 
(gross). 

Average 

Return 

per 

Statute 

(gross). 

Average 

Yield 

per 

Statute 

acre. 



A, 

it. r. 

T. c. 

Q. LB. 

£ #. 


£ a. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

t, c. q 

1903, 

June 9tli, 

2 

3 39 

15 12 

1 21 

159 14 

4 

10 0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

5 4 0 

1904. 

71b, 

4 

3 5 

22 3 

1 0 

181 15 

1 

8 4 

0 

38 

0 

0 

4 12 0 

1905. 

,, 13tli, 

5 

2 20 

31 18 

2 7 

230 11 

5 

6 12 

0 

41 

0 

0 

6 4 0 

1906, 

23rd, 

4 

2 21 

21 17 

3 21 

148 10 

4 

6 15 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4 14 0 

1907, 

! 

.. 11th, 

15 

0 12 

*55 11 

0 0 

364 12 10 

s 

C 11 

3 

t26 

0 

0 j 

1 

1 4 5 0 


* 8 tons 13 cwt. I qr. Seed. t Including Seed taken at £4 per ton. 


“It will be noted that we dug and sold a much larger quantity in 
1907 than in any previous year-. Apart from the fact that our potatoes 
of course are now much better known, part of this increase is caused 
by the fact that we were able this year to sell our potatoes in Glasgow 
after Ayrshires had started, and in competition with them. Last year 
after Ayrshires had started we could not get a potato into Glasgow, as 
mentioned in my report in the Department’s Journal for October, 1906 
(Vol. VII., No. 1, page 11).” 


The Rush district of Co. Dublin, which lias long enjoyed a repu- 
tation for successful early potato-growing, 
Early Potato suffered this year considerably from the effects 
Growing in of frost and gales. A visit to the district in 

Co. Dublin the month of June showed that the crop did not 

look nearly so vigorous and promising as usual : it 
raised much better, notwithstanding, than could have been anticipated, and 
Co. Dublin growers can, in consequence, claim to have had a very success- 
ful season. Familiarity with the boxing system, owing to its necessity for 
early potato cultivation, has made the practice almost universal among 
the farmers of the metropolitan county, and there are few growers who 
do not now acknowledge the advantage which this method of treating 
their main crop varieties possesses over the old custom of planting out 
sets in the drills in the month of February. One leading grower in the 
Rush district this year sold his crop of 10 acres in the field to a Scotch 
merchant at the rate of £30 per acre, and in return the latter 
largely employed girl workers from Achill Island when the tubers 
were being raised and despatched to market. 


M. G. Wai&ace. 
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POTATO BLIGHT. 

DIGGING THE CROP. 

The Department have observed with much satisfaction the response 
to the efforts made for the encouragement of potato spraying. Very 
marked results have been obtained from spraying during the past 
season, and there is no doubt that if the conditions had been more 
favourable for the growth of the potato crop the results would have 
been still better. Notwithstanding the late season and the early 
appearance of blight, there can be no question that a large proportion 
of the potato crop in the West has been saved from total failure by the 
operation of spraying. 

Spraying alone is not, however, sufficient to secure a good yield of 
sound potatoes. Potato Blight, as is well known, first attacks the 
foliage of the plants, with the result that the leaves and stems become 
black and die, and all growth ceases. Spraying is carried out with the 
object of preventing the development of the disease on the foliage, and 
thus prolonging growth for at least the normal period, and until tubers 
are fully grown. This object can be achieved without difficulty in 
most seasons. 

There still remains the danger of thb potatoes becoming diseased and 
rotting either before or after they are lifted. This danger arises from 
the spores of the disease passing from the decayed foliage through the 
soil to the tubers, which quickly become affected with the disease, 
The spores of the disease pass more readily through in wet weather 
and this may be regarded as one of the causes of potatoes decaying in 
the ground in wet seasons and in wet soils. 

When the potato haulms have become black, and all green has 
disappeared, further growth of tubers will not take place, and the crop 
should, accordingly, be dug without delay. No gc od can result from 
leaving the crop in the ground, and every day the crop remains undug 
increases the loss from potatoes turning t( black. ” This is especially 
the case in such a season as the present. 

Farmers, therefore, are urged to dig their potatoes without delay, 
as it is the only means of preventing the entire crop from becoming 
diseased. 

When the crop is lifted the potatoes should be carefully sorted, the 
sound potatoes should be stored separately, and any that are affected 
with disease should be put aside for consumption by pigs or poultry. 
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The potatoes nrnv be stored either in houses or in pits. If they are 
pitted, they should be covered only with straw or dry rushes until they 
are quite dry, and all likelihood of heating has passed, then the straw 
should be covered with a layer of soil about six indies deep, but pro- 
vision should be made for ventilation by fixing small bundles of straw 
through the soil and at intervals along the top of the pit. 

The pits should be situated in a dry place and away from trees, and 
should not be more than two and a-half feet wide, nor should the ground 
be hollowed out more than six inclies deep when making the pit. 

On no account should potato haulms be used for covering either the 
potatoes or the pit s. 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. 

[*** The following is the third of a short series of articles to appear 
in succeeding issues of the Journal on some recently erected Technical 
Schools in Ireland. These descriptive articles relate to centres differing 
widely in population and needs, and it is believed thqf they will he of 
interest and value in view of future developments in towns in which 
permanent buildings have not yet been provided. The first article dealt 
with the Belfast Technical Institute ; the second dealt with the Tech- 
nical School y B ally money , a school in a, small to ten of some 3.000 
inhabitants. * 1 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN WATERFORD CITY. 

By B. O’SrfAumiNESSY, A.R.C.Se. (London), A.I.C., 

Secretary ami Pi incipal, CVntral Technical Institute, Waterford. 

B a rt 1 . — History. 

Though the purpose of this article is to give it description of the 
Central Technical Institute, Waterford, and an 
Prefatory Note. account of the Scheme of Technical Instruction 
in operation there, with its aims and particular 
local adaptation, it may not prove uninteresting to leaders if prefaced by 
a history not only of the School, but of the early efforts of the Com- 
mittee to bring about its establishment. 

The population of Waterford, as shown by the 1901 Census, is 
27,000, and being a County Borough its Municipal affairs are controlled 
by a Corporation. 

In accordance with the provisions and regulations of the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, which became operative 
on April 1st, 1900, the Corporation appointed a committee to draw up 
and put into operation a Scheme of Technical Instruction suitable to 
the city’s needs and requirements. 

Though the School of Art had already been established many years, 
the other departments of technical education had received no attention, 
and the necessity for the establishment of a Scheme to supply this 
want was evident at the time of the coming into operation of the Act. 

* See issues of Department’s Journal for April, 1007, Vol. VII., No. 3, p. 467, and 
for July, 1907, Vol. VII., No. 4, p. 662. 
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Almost from its inception, the idea uppermost in the minds of the 
members of the County Borough of Waterford Technical Instruction 
Committee was that at the earliest possible opportunity a Technical 
Institute should be erected where the work of technical education of 
the city might be centralised and carried on under their own direct 
management. 

The project was beset with many difficulties, and as a first step towards 
fulfilling its functions, the Committee decided in January, 1901, to 
take over the old School of Art from its Committee of Management 
and adopted a scheme whereby funds were to be supplied to various 
local educational establishments for equipment for technical instruction. 
This did not, however, meet the serious difficulty of providing evening 
instruction in other than art subjects. 

Accordingly, at a special meeting held on September 4th, 1901, the 
Committee resolved — “That while we see no reason to change our 
views as to the necessity for providing a Central Technical School for 
the city at the earliest possible moment, we think and resolve that for 
the present, the needs of the male population (men and boys) should be 
met by banding over the work of technical education to the Christian 
Brothers of Mount Sion, and for the female population, by taking and 
fitting up a separate house for their advanced education, day and 
evening.” 

Having previously ascertained that the Christian Brothers were 
willing to take over the work of Evening 
Provisional Technical Instruction if included in the Scheme 

Arrangements. for the distribution of grants, the Committee 

made an arrangement to the effect that the 
Christian Brothers, in return for their services, should receive an annual 
capitatio.n grant as well as grants earned and fees paid. 

The difficulty was thus temporarily disposed of so far as science and 
commercial subjects were concerned. 

To provide for the instruction of the female section of the community 
the Committee, as had been resolved, took a house, afterwards known 
as the Technical Institute, situated in J ohn’s-avenue. 

The yearly rental of this house was £35 and a considerable sum 
was spent on renovating and fitting the building, which was opened on 
January 20th, 1902. 

In order to effectively operate the Scheme in this Section, a Com- 
mittee of Ladies was formed, and they rendered most valuable assistance 
to the Technical Instruction Committee. 



Fig. 1. — Front Elevation of the Building. 



CENTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. WATERFORD. 



CENTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. WATERFORD. 



Fig. 2.- -Ground and First Floor Plan. 
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The text of the resolution given above shows that it was clearly 
understood that all these arrangements were of a purely temporary 
character, and immediately they were carried out attention was 
directed to the proposals for erecting a Central Technical Institute. 

Several Special Meetings were held, at which much valuable 
assistance and advico was given to the Corn- 

Financial Details, mittee by officials of the Department ; and 
after investigations covering a period of some 
months, the site was decided upon and the interests of landlord and 
tenant bought out for £750 and £450 respectively. Of these amounts 
the Committee had £700 available, and the sanction of the Local 
Government Board was asked to borrow the £500 required. This 
money was eventually obtaii>ed from the Directors of the National Bank. 

Subsequently, on May 27 th, 1904, an architect was appointed at the 
usual remuneration of 5 per cent, on the contract, and instructed to 
prepare plans for a building, which, inclusive of Architect Fees, Clerk 
of Works, Salary, etc., would not exceed £4,000 in cost. 

The plans first submitted could not be entertained by the Committee, 
as the cost of the building, etc., approximated to £5,000, and it was 
thought that as a consequence of the difficulty in planning a building 
to accommodate the whole of the Sections of the School, it would be 
necessary to continue the Art Department in the old School of Art. 

Eventually this difficulty was overcome, and in February, 1905, 
plans for a building were agreed upon, which, whilst providing full 
accommodation for all the work of the Scheme, would not exceed in 
cost £4,000. 

Throughout this period the Committee had made application to 
various bodies for a Joan of £5,000 to enable them to carry on the 
work. The Board of Works informed the Committee that the borrow- 
ing powers of the Corporation had already been exceeded, and, conse- 
quently, they could not provide the money. The Banks applied to said 
they could not regard a loan under the conditions asked for by the 
Committee, i.e., repayable by a forty years’ sinking fund, as a Banking 
transaction. Subsequently the Directors of the National Bank granted 
the loan, but on the distinct understanding that the mortgages would 
be transferred to the Board of Works when security could be given to 
that body by the Corporation. To effect this a clause was inserted in 
the Waterford Bridge Act considerably increasing the borrowing powers 
of the Corporation, and in April, 1 907. the transference of the loan and 
mortgages from the National Bank to the Board of Works was effected. 
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Anticipating the successful issue of their negotiations for the loan, 
the Committee had considered tenders for the erection of the building, 
and that of Mr. P. Costen, of Waterside, Waterford, was accepted. 

On November 14th, 1905, the Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan, the Chairman 
of the Committee, was authorised to sign the Contract for the erection 
of the Central Technical Institute, and the building was immediately 
commenced. 

The Heating Contract for ,£207 10 n\ was later agreed upon, and also 
part of the furnishing and equipping of the laboratory and wood work- 
shop for £198. 

£1,000 had been set aside for furnishing and equipping, and at this 
juncture it was decided that no further expenditure on furnishing or 
equipping be incurred until the Principal bad been appointed. 

The appointment of Principal was made in July, 1900, the duties 
of the post being to act as Head Master and Organising Secretary to 
the Committee and carry out generally the details of the Scheme. 

The Principal also undertook the direction of furnishing and equipping 
the new Institute. 

Pakt H. Description of the Reildino and Equipment. 

The new Institute is a two-storied building — block plans of the 
two doors (see big. 2) are given, and also a photograph of the front 
elevation (see Pig. 1), the latter including a perspective view of the north 
side. 

The building faces on to Parnel 1-street ~a continuation of the Mall 
— one of the principal thoroughfares of the city. 

A schedule of the total cost of the building, <fcc., is set out below 7 : - 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Site, .... 

1,269 

0 

0 

Original Contract, 

3,283 

0 

0 

Extra for stone front, . 

500 

0 

0 

Extras, 

200 

0 

0 

Architect fees, 

217 

10 

0 

Clerk of Works’ payment, 

111 

0 

0 

Heating Contract, 

207 

10 

0 


The front of the building is classic in design, and built w ith chiselled 
limestone, from the quarries of Messrs. Collis of Kilkenny. The 
superstructure is of Waterford brick, and wherever possible, material 
.of Irish manufacture was used. Drinagh Wexford cement was used, 
and slates from the Killaloe Quarries. 



Pig 3. — Woodwork Class (Day Preparatory School'. 



UiiNTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. WATERFORD. 



CENTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. WATERFORD . 



Fig. 4. — Day Art Class. 
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As will be seen from the plan of the ground floor, this division is 
made up of the following rooms : — 

Floor Space. 


General Class Room, , 

550 square feet. 

Wood Workshop, 

620 

Metal Workshop, 

620 

Composite Laboratory, 

680 „ 

Preparation Room, 

160 

Principal's and Administration Room, 

380 

Teacher’s Room, 

95 

Porter’s Room, Lavatory, tfcc., . 

225 

Corridor, .... 

700 

first floor is made up of : — 

Floor Space. 

General Art Room, 

556 square feet. 

Art Class Room, 

721 

Clay Modelling Room, . 

Large room devoted to Cookery and 

310 

Laundry, with Pantry, &c., . 

910 

Dressmaking, .... 

646 „ 

Teacher’s Room, 

110 

Lavatories, Store, tfcc., . 

250 

Corridor, 

390 


Since all the rooms open iuto the corridors, there is no interference 
during movements of pupils from one part of the school to another. 

A special feature of the upper storey is the glass roof covering the 
whole of the central corridor and one side of the General Art Room, 
which are glazed with the Haywood combination system of glazing. 

The system of heating is the low-pressure hot water installation with 
radiators ; this, after one winter’s test, has been found to work 

admirably. 

The Boyle Natural system of ventilating is the one employed here. 

One thousand pounds of the Committee’s funds had been set aside 
for furnishing and equipping the new Institute. 
Furnishing and With so small a sum at disposal for this work, 

Equipping. great care had to be exercised in allocating 

portions to the various Departments, The 
whole of the work was given by tender. 

The contracts were mostly given to local firms, 
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The total expense actually incurred under this head, including initial 
provision of class materials, was £1,090, distributed as follows : — 

Principal’* Office and Committee Room. £70 

This amount covers cost of roll-top desk, large table, 2 dozen 
bentwood chairs, books, office requirements, clock, stationery, <fcc. 

Woodwork Room (see Fig. 3). £100 

This room is fitted with ten manual benches, with Parkinsons 
patent grip vices and eccentric stop adjusters, drawing-board 
press, museum cupboard, stock press, work cupboard, tool racks, &e. 

Art Department (see Fig. 4). £90 

This Department when taken over by the Committee was 
well equipped with a large number of excellent plaster casts, 
models, and furniture. 

Metal-work Room. £124 

Provision is here made for eighteen students. The benches 
are fitted with patent instantaneous grip vices ; also provided 
are drilling machine, screw-cutting lathe, Hoffman shears, 

Rmithy forge, brazing forge, anvils, &c. 

Composite Laboratory (see Fig. 5). £345 

This laboratory makes provision for twenty students, and is 
fitted with chemical benches, made in pitch pine, teak topped 
with most modern fittings, demonstration bench, lantern bracket 
and sheet, tables for blowpipe and muffle furnace, fume closet, 
slate slabs, counterpoised blackboards, preparation bench, pitch- 
pine desks, chest of drawers, nest of shelves, balance supports, 
large press, stools, <fcc., also chemical and physical apparatus. 

Commercial Department (see Fig. 6). £100 

The fittings include museum cases, sliding blackboard, 40 
folding desks, typewriters, duplicators, maps, books, <fcc. 

Domestic Economy Department (see Figs. 7 and 8). £ 1 1 5 

This Department is fitted with an Eagle close fire-range, copper 
boiler and cylinder, copper fittings, gas stove for heating irons, 
gas oven, &c., four teakwood laundry troughs, wash-up sink, 
dressers, plate racks, meat safe, tables, pantry and kitchen 
utensils, nest of shelves, teakwood drying racks, drying chamber, 
large and small chests of drawers, counterpoised sliding black- 
board, Ac. 

By the expenditure of the above amount, the School has been 



Fig 5.— Science Class (National Teaciiers). 



CENTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, WATERFORD. 





CENTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, WATERFORD 



Fig. 6.— Commercial Class. 
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equipped with additional apparatus, and as a consequence is 
now one of the best schools of its kind in the South of Ireland, 

The additional apparatus purchased by the Committee is as 
follows ; — A very good collection of plaster casts, trestles, 
easels, adjustable desks (20 imperial size and 20 half imperial), 
roof blinds, clay-modelling tables (2), 12 hinged and adjustable 
blackboards for blackboard drawing, <kc. 

General Fittings . — These cost approximately £150 

And include double-dialled clock in centre of hall, gas fittings, 
window screens and blinds, linoleum, school chairs, teacher’s 
desks, notice boards, general woodwork, requirements for 
cleaning, mats, <fcc. 

The Staff of the Institute consists of : — 

The Principal. 

Staff of the Institute. Commercial Instructor. 

Building Trades and Manual Instructor. 

Assistant Science Master. 

Art Master. 

Assistant Art Master. 

Domestic Economy Instructresses (two). 

This is to be supplemented next Session by an Evening Teacher and 
a Physical Drill Instructor. 

Caretaker. 

Laboratory Attendant. 

Eemale Attendant. 

In the strict sense of the word Waterford is not a manufacturing 
town. A large number of industries are carried 
Waterford, Industrial on, but to a small extent. These include : — 
and Commercial. Bacon curing, building trades, flour milling, 
boot and shoe manufacture, brick making, glass 
bottle making, monumental carving, printing and bookbinding, brew- 
ing, bottling stores, cabinet making, manure manufacture, bread baking, 
motor works, cycle making, timber yards, iron foundries, etc. 

A number of large grain stores, shops, and business houses, give 
employment to many persons, as also do the Railway and Shipping 
Offices and Works. 

“ Waterford is more correctly described as a distributing centre for 
a considerable portion of the South and South-East of Ireland. 

“ There is a very large cross-Channel traffic with England, and trade 
with foreign ports as well, in grain and timber.” 

B 
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Part III. — The Working op the Institute. 

A Scheme of Technical Instruction to meet with the requirements 
of a people so variously employed must of 
Technical Instruction necessity be of a very general character, and 
Scheme. would have to take account in large degree of 

the section of the Community engaged in clerical 

and similar occupations. 

Some account has already been given of the difficulties with which 
the Committee had to contend in endeavouring to operate a suitable 
scheme, but a truer conception of the scope of the scheme most suited 
to the needs of the city, and which it has only been possible to establish 
sinoe the erection and occupation of the Central Technical Institute, 
may be gained by following an account of the scheme at present in 
operation. 

A Day Trades Preparatory School for boys between the ages of 13 
and 15 years has been successfully established. The Art Department 
has been registered as a School of Art, and a National Teachers 
Class in Experimental Science has been conducted and has proved very 
successful. 

The Evening Class Subjects have been systematically grouped and 
brought into line with the regulations of tbe Department’s new pro- 
gramme. Economy of time of both Staff and Students has thus been 
effected, combined with an increased efficiency. 

Set out below is a full list of the subjects included in the Scheme. 
Well over 550 individual Students have attended the Institute during 
the Session just closed. Some idea of the success of the undertaking 
may be gained by reference to the figures showing the class entries in 
each subject which make a total of close upon 1,600, and also the 
number of students making attendances covering 10 hours and upwards 
in each, the total of these approximating to 950. 

In view of what has been said of the industries of Waterford, and 
having regard to the occupations of the students attending the classes, 
the general character of many of the latter with reference to their in- 
dustrial constitution requires no explanation. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the Building Trades Course was made up entirely of 
Trade Students, i.e , Architects’ assistants, Builders’ apprentices, etc., 
whilst some 15 of those attending the Chemical Trades Course were 
engaged in professions and trades which could be strictly class ified 
under that head. 
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Laundry Class. 



CENTRAL TECHNICAL, INSTITUTE, WATERFORD 
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Day Division. 


— 

Number on 
Roll. 

Students 
making 10 
attendances 
or over. 

Trades Preparatory School 

23 

19 

ART CLASSES GENERAL 

Domestic Economy classes 

11 

10 

High Class Cookery, 

62 

61 

Dressmaking, ... 

22 

21 

Plain Needlework, 

16 

6 

Laundry, 

12 

7 

Teachers' Class in Experimental Science. 

26 

18 


Evening Division. 


— 

Number on 
Roll. 

Stndents 
making 10 
attendances 
or.over. 

Chemical Trades Course 

1st Year.— -Theoretical, Inorganic and 
Practical Chemistry, 

24 

16 

Sound Light, and Hoat, 

21 

14 

Mathematics, 

26 

10 

2nd Year.— -Inorganic Chemistry, 

8 

6 

PREPARATORY COURSE 



English (2 Classes), 

83 

43 

Mathematics, ... 

82 

43 

Elementary Scienoe, 

84 

41 

Drawing, 

78 

31 

building Trades Course — 



Practical, Plane and Solid Geometry, and 
Workshop Arithmetic, ... 

29 

22 

Building Construction, ... 

26 

24 

Carpentry and Joinery, 

26 

19 

Manual Training"- Wood Work, 

19 

14 

Do., Metal Work, 

6 

3 

Commercial Glasses:— 



1st Year.— Shorthand (Elementary), ... 

66 

42 

Office Routine, 

68 

46 

Commercial Arithmetic, 

61 

30 

2nd Year.— Shorthand (Advanced), 

17 

16 

Book-keeping, 

28 

19 

Typewriting, 

33 

21 

French, 

16 

8 
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Evening Division — continued . 


— 

Number on 
Roll 

Students 
making 10 
attendances 
or over. 

SCHOOL OF AST— 



Geometrical Drawing, ... 

29 

21 

Freehand do., 

43 

27 

Model do., ... 

26 

11 

Blackboard, do., ... 

30 

19 

Modelling in Clay, 

21 

7 

Drawing in light and Shade, 

32 

13 

Perspective, 


7 

Drawing from Still Life, 

2 

2 

Drawing from Life, 

, 8 

8 

Wood Carving, 

10 

7 

Plant Form, 

2 

2 

Design, 

2 

2 

Domestic Economy Classes— 



1st Year.— Cookery (2 classes), 

132 

59 

Needlowork (2 classes), 

119 

47 

2nd Year.— Cookery (2 classes), ... 

67 

54 

Dressmaking, 

61 

44 

Laundry 

60 

33 


The Scheme thus outlined and safely launched is doing excellent work 
and forms a good nucleus for future development. 

In thus realising in good part the fruition of their labours, the Com- 
mittee and all concerned are to be highly congratulated, and though in 
the matter of financing the Scheme, they are burdened with an interest 
and sinking fund of £357 10s. per annum on the £5,500 loan raised 
for the purposes of erecting and equipping this excellent School; 
yet, without being unduly optimistic, it may be safely said that 
there is a bright future before the Central Technical Institute, 
Waterford. 
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THE HOME BOTTLING OF FRUIT. 

The following instructions and recipes for bottling fruit are intended 
only for those who desire to preserve fruit in a simple, economical, and 
satisfactory manner, so that it may be available for home use when 
similar fresh fruit is not obtainable. It is to be clearly understood 
that these instructions are not intended for those who desire to carry 
on this work on a commercial scale. 

The methods of bottling recommended can be carried out by any 
intelligent person ; most of the utensils required are obtainable in any 
well-ordered house, the others could usually be hired or purchased at 
small cost ; the bottles, which must be purchased, can be used over and 
over again. If the instructions given are carefully followed, fruit 
bottled as directed should keep sound for several years. The bottled 
fruit may be used either without further cooking, or cooked again in 
tarts, puddings, &c. 

The following utensils are required : — 

(i.) A copper or enamelled iron preserving pan. 

(ii.) A suitable saucepan or pot, about 10 to 12 inches deep, in 
which bottles of fruit may be boiled in water on a range or open fire ; 
for instance, a fish kettle would suit admirably, but any large flat- 
bottomed iron pot of sufficient depth and capacity will do. 

(iii.) A false bottom of wire or perforated zinc, cut to fit the 
saucepan or pot used ; this must be kept in the saucepan or pot 
when these utensils are in use, so that the bottles shall not be in 
contact with the bottom of the saucepan or pot. 

(iv.) A large wooden ladle or ipoon. 

(v.) A glazed ware, or preferably an enamelled iron quart jug with 
a wide lip. 

(vi.) A large flat enamelled or tinned iron milk pan. 

(vii.) A supply of pure cane sugar \ beet sugar should not be used 
for preserving. 

(viii.) A quantity of 26-ounce or 40- ounce vacuum bottles with 
lacquered metal (not cork) caps, rubber rings, and clipB. 

The Department understand that these bottles, rings, and clips may 
be obtained from : — 

Messrs. D. Wright and Company, Stranmillis-road, Belfast, or 
Messrs. Thomas M'Kenzie and Sons, Limited, 212 Great Bruns wiok- 
street, Dublin. 
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These bottles (in small quantities to suit the small bottler) cost 
approximately as follows : — 

2 G ounce size, . . 4d. each. 

40 ounce size, . . 4£d. „ 

The 26 ounce size is usually the most suitable for small households. 
The bottles may be used for several seasons ; damaged rubbers should 
not be used again. When bottles have been emptied of their contents, 
the bottles and rubber rings should be thoroughly cleaned in boiling 
water, then*dried and put away. They should be again thoroughly 
scalded before use. 

(ix.) A stove or grate which will permit of a large saucepan or 
pot resting thereon ; the bottles, however, may be boiled quite satis- 
factorily in an iron pot over a turf fire. 

(x.) A small weighing machine and a quart measure are desirable. 
It is not advisable to add preservatives of any kind, their use is very 
objectionable and often dangerous, especially to children , and is not 
justified under any circumstances. 

The addition of artificial colouring materials is not recommended ; 
if the fruit is picked in dry weather and immediately preserved, 
colouring materials are quite unnecessary. 

It is highly important that the strictest cleanliness be observed 
throughout ; the receptacle into which the fruit is first picked, the 
hands of the picker and preserver, the bottles, caps, and rings, and the 
preserving pan, must be scrupulously clean and free from taint. At- 
tention to this will do much to prevent failui'e, and will enhance the 
value of the finished product. Hard water is preferable to soft water 
for all bottling purposes ; it is, however, better to boil excessively hard 
water before use. 

As the preserved fruit may be used for tarts, puddings, or for dessert 
purposes, it is suggested that all fruit be bottled in a syrup, but it is 
not essential that syrup should be used ; water may be used instead. 

Enough syrup for the day’s requirements should be prepared each 
day before commencing bottling. This is made by adding from 2 to 
4 lbs. of cane sugar to a gallon of water, according to individual taste, 
and boiling for 20 minutes in the preserving pan, the scum being 
removed as it rises to the surface. The syrup when prepared may be 
poured into the milk pan and covered over until required for use. Any 
syrup remaining at the end of the day’s bottling should be put in 
Jbdttles and sterilized as described below ; it will then keep until the 
next lot of fruit is dealt with. If it is not quite clear, it must be 
reboiled and again skimmed. 
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The following are short directions for the bottling of the more com- 
mon fruits and tomatoes : — 

Gooseberries . — Any variety except Early Sulphur and Amber is satis- 
factory for bottling purposes. Varieties should not be mixed, but 
bottled separately. Green unripe fruit should be selected. 

The gooseberries should be topped and tailed, and graded into two 
sizes, large and small, then washed in a colander or sieve with wide 
meshes, by pouring cold water over the berries to remove dirt and bits 
of ends. Fill the bottles with the washed berries and get them down 
tight by tapping the bottle on a table to settle the fruit. 

Different sized fruit should not be mixed in the same bottle. Pour 
syrup, hot, warm, or cold, over the fruit in the bottle to within half an 
inch of the top, put on the rubber ring, being careful not to twist it, 
and then affix the cap with one clip exactly across its centre. It is 
advisable to sterilize as soon as possible after filling the bottles. When 
the bottles have been prepared in the manner described, place them on 
the false bottom in the large saucepan or pot ; the bottles must not be 
allowed to touch each other in the pot. Fill the pot with water so as 
to completely cover the bottles, place it over the fire and bring quickly 
to a boil ; boil for 10 minutes and then remove the bottles and put 
them on a table away from draughts, which might cause the bottles to 
crack. After the bottles have stood thus for 10 minutes, put on a 
second clip exactly at right angles to the first., pressing the centre of 
the cap, so as to make the cap slightly concave. Allow to cool for 24 
hours, and then remove the clips. If the caps are now firmly attached, 
and give off a metallic ring when struck, the operation is complete. If 
the clips are not firmly attached and the rubber ring is twisted, replace 
the ring correctly, affix the cap and clip as above described, and reboil 
for two minutes with the next lot of bottles ; then finish as before de- 
scribed. 

The instructions above given for bottling Gooseberries apply to 
the bottling of other fruit hereafter referred to , with such modifica- 
tions as are mentioned. 

Strawberries . — One of the most suitable varieties for bottling is 
“ Countess,” but small fruit of almost every variety may be bottled. 
Firm, sound, clean, even-sized berries which are pink ripe should be 
picked when the fruit is quite dry. The berry should not be touched 
by the hand when picking. Remove the stems and leaves carefully so 
as not to injure the fruit, then, if any dirt adheres to them, wash the 
berries in cold water; when thoroughly drained, the bottles maybe 
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fillet! and the fruit pressed down very gently avoiding crushing or 
bruising. Then add the syrup, and treat as gooseberries. The fruit 
will rise up in the bottle on cooling, but as they are not for sale, this 
will not matter. The berries from two bottles may, when cold, be 
put into one, by first draining off the syrup and then sliding the fruit 
from one bottle into another, the syrup is then added and the bottle 
again boiled for five minutes and finished off as before. Store the 
bottles of strawberries when cold in a dry, dark, cool cellar or base- 
ment. 

Raspberries . — The best variety for bottling is “ Superlative ” : — 

Pick the fruit when pink ripe, and remove the stem and core very 
carefully, so as not to break up the fruit. Put a wine-glassful of water 
or syrup in the bottle first, let the fruit slide down into this, filling to 
within two inches of the top, then fill up with water or syrup. Finish 
as described for gooseberries, but boil gently. 

Both strawberries and raspberries should be bottled immediately after 
being picked, if kept for any time before bottling much of the flavour 
and aroma will be lost . 

Black Currants . — Use ripe fruit unmixed with green or immature 
currants. Remove the stems carefully, fill the bottles full of fruit, 
cover with syrup, and treat as directed for gooseberries. 

Red Currants may be bottled in a similar way to Black Currants* 
except that a little water should be put in the bottle before filling it 
with fruit, and the boiling must be done very gently. 

Bilberries (“Hurts” or “ Fraughans ”). — Treat as Black Currants. 
The syrup should be made in the proportion of 4 lbs. of sugar to each 
gallon of water. The fruit should be purple black ripe, and free from 
leaves and dirt. 

Blackberries . — Firm, purple black ripe (no red), dry, clean fruit, free 
from stems, should be picked into chip baskets or punnets to avoid 
crushing the berries. Put the fruit in pans or crocks in layers, 
sugaring the fruit at the rate of 1 lb, of castor sugar to 5 lbs. of fruit. 
Allow to stand for twelve hours, put in bottles and shake well down, 
add syrup as for gooseberries ; treat as for gooseberries, but keep at a 
gentle boil for 25 minutes. 

Plums . — “ Victorias ” are the best kind for bottling. Pick the 
plums while green, before they are ripe, remove the stems, prick the 
ends with a copper point or silver pin or fork before putting the plums 
in bottles. Press the plums gently down into the bottle and make 
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them fit in tightly ; add the syrup and treat as gooseberries. Damsons 
and green gages should be used nearly ripe, otherwise they are treated 
in a similar manner to Victorias. It is best to let the bottles of stone 
fruit remain in the pot or saucepan in which they are boiled, to cool 
down slowly in the water. 

Apples . — Each variety should be bottled separately. Pare, cut the 
apples in quarters, and remove the cores ; when this is done, put the 
cut portions in a crock of water ; one teaspoonful of alum should be 
added to each gallon of water in the crock, to keep the apple slices 
white. When all the apples have been sliced and cored in the manner 
described, take the slices out of the water with a colander and boil in 
fresh water for one minute only ; put in bottles, placing the fruit 
neatly, add cold syrup made with lib. of sugar to a gallon of water ; 
treat as directed for gooseberries. 

Windfall apples will bottle well, but the colour is usually of a green 
tinge when finished. 

Pear 8 may be bottled in the same way as apples. 

Bottled fruits for home use should be kept in as cool a store as 
possible ; a temperature of about 35° F. to 40° F. would be ideal. 
The bottles should not be exposed to bright light ; this applies more 
especially to soft fruit, such as strawberries and raspberries. 

In all cases, so far as possible, avoid touching the fruits with the 
fingers. 

No fruit which is to be bottled should be touched with a steel knife 
or fork. 

To botMe Tomatoes . — The tomatoes should be just ripe, but not over 
ripe. Remove the stems, wash and dry thoroughly with a clean towel. 
If sufficiently small, put them in the bottle whole, pressing them down 
tight. If too large for this cut in half and arrange them neatly in 
the bottle with a silver pickle fork, the cut side down. Fill the 
bottle with the tomatoes, and add hard water which has been previously 
boiled for 10 minutes. Then treat as directed for gooseberries, but 
boil for 10 minutes. 

Copits of this article, in leaflet form {No. 88), may be obtained free of 
charge , and post free, on application to the Secretary , Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland , Upper Merrion - 
street, Dublin. Letters of application so addressed need not be 
stamped* 
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POULTRY FATTENING. 

[*** A Report on the Poultry Fattening Industry in Sussex , with 
suggestions for establishing a similar industry in Ireland , appeared as an 
article in the Journal, Vol. IV., No. 4, page 660, and was subsequently 
issued as one of the Department' s leaflets. The article has been revised , 
as printed below , and deals with the subject more from the point of view 
of an Irish industry capable of considerable development. Since the pub- 
lication of the first article the industry has made much progress in 
Ireland , and a number of Co-operative Societies and private individuals 
in this country are now successfully engaged in the business of fattening 
chickens for sale in Great Britain . 

To train men in all branches of the business the Department have estab- 
lished a Poultry Fattening Station at Avondale , Co. Wicklow 9 and 
apprentices are now received there as vacancies occur .] 


I. — The Sussex Chicken Industry. 

In Sussex poultry-fattening is conducted as a special industry. Tlie 
largest and most successful poultry fatteners 
The Sussex Method ^o n °t> as a ru ^ e > sub-ordinate the industry to 
of Chicken-raising, farming or any other occupation. Some 
fatteners are to be found who combine the 
rearing of the chickens with tlie fattening, but the majority do not rear 
at all. The chickens are collected, usually thrice weekly, either by the , 
fattener himself or by a “higgler” who works for him. Most fatteners 
have their regular suppliers, and can rely on a constant supply of 
suitable birds. The industry has, however, developed to such an extent 
that the number of chickens reared locally does not meet the demand. 
To supply this want large numbers of chickens are imported from 
Ireland and Wales. The chickens imported from Ireland are reared 
chiefly in the counties of Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, and Waterford. 

The general opinion of the fatteners is that the Irish chickens are 
inferior in quality and less profitable to fatten 
Sussex Chickens than those reared in Sussex. This inferiority 
and Irish Chickens appears to be due to the system of rearing , 
Contrasted. adopted in Ireland, and to the age at which 

the chickens are sold. In Sussex almost the 
entire rural population of certain districts is engaged in either rearing 
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chickens or in fattening them, or in both. Consequently, the work is 
done more thoroughly, and in a more business-like manner, besides, 
the fattener is able to secure a more regular supply of suitable chickens 
than if the work was in the hands of fewer people. Another important 
factor is that the rearers have* come to know the class of chickens 
required lor fattening, and they realise that any other is useless. Irish 
chickens, when fattened, are often much larger than the Sussex chickens, 
but do not in the early part of the season realise such high prices in 
the London market. This is because the birds are more matured and 
the flesh consequently less tender and not so good in quality. To 
remedy this, the birds should be kept growing from the time they are 
hatched, and they should, like the Sussex chickens, be large enough to 
put up for fattening when from ten to twelve weeks old. At the 
present time many of the chickens received from Irish dealers are not 
less than four or five months old. In Sussex the chickens are always 
reared with the object of being fattened, and are fed accordingly. 
The food consists chiefly of finely ground oats mixed with separated 
milk from the time they are hatched until they are killed for market ; 
there is no great change when the birds are put up in the coops for the 
final process of fattening. Tims the process is consistent with the 
ultimate object, whereas in Ireland the system is entirely different, and 
it is probable that Indian meal forms the largest portiou of the diet. 

The industry is very firmly established in Sussex, and many years 
would elapse before anything approaching it could be developed in 
Ireland. The chief requirements are : — 

1. A suitable breed of fowl, and that to be kept almost exclusively. 

2. A genera] interest in the work, and the 
Conditions of Success consequent maintenance of a steady supply of 

in Ireland. suitable chickens. 

3. Careful management and expert handling 
of the birds by experienced fatteners. 

The fact that Irish chickens can he successfully fattened in Sussex is 
in itself a hopeful sign. So, also, is the fact that the demand for first- 
class chickens is practically unlimited. 

No attempt to start the business should be made unless the class of 
fowl in the district is suitable. It must be remembered that a reputation 
for Irish fatted chickens has yet to be established, and no establishment 
can assist in this direction unless it has a large supply of uniform 
chickens to work upon. The question of food presents no special 
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difficulty. Separated milk is generally to be obtained, and oats can be 
grown everywhere. Great attention must, however, be paid to the 
grinding of the oats, for which special stones are required. 


II. — Methods op ’Fattening. 

The following methods of fattening chickens and their subsequent 
handling and preparation for market, are not intended solely for poultry 
fatteners pure and simple, but are suitable for adoption by farmers and 
others who may desire such information. 

Fattening may be described as an artificial process of improving the 
quantity and quality of the flesh. Not only is the bulk increased but 
the flesh is ripened, it is more digestible and of finer flavour. Fatted 
flesh is superior to unfatted, because fat largely takes the place of 
water in the tissues. While an excessive quantity of fat is not 
desired, the addition of some fat is necessary, with as much flesh as 
possible. 

During fattening, the bird has to undergo close confinement and 
heavy feeding, consequently its condition of 
Period of health is the chief determining factor in respect 

Fattening. of the length of time this somewhat unnatural 
process can be pursued. The period usually 
averages three weeks, but keen discriminating judgment is required to 
determine when each bird is finished. Some birds cannot stand the 
treatment as long as others, and all reach a stage when to continue 
feeding them means loss ; there is no additional gain for the food con* 
sumed, in fact, weight is actually lost. 

Suitable birds may gain in weight from about 1£ to 3 lbs. during the 
whole period of fattening. During the first few days birds frequently 
lose weight, but this is soon remedied ; as a rule the greatest gain takes 
place during the second week. 


It is important to have a suitable class of bird for fattening. While 


Selection of 
suitable Birds. 


all birds fatten, they will not fatten alike, there 
is considerable difference in this respect, as 
some fatten more readily than others, and lay 


on flesh more rapidly. Good health is essential, as a bird requires 


considerable stamina to thrive in the fattening pen. A quiet tempera- 


ment is also desirable, and birds possessing wild habits and great 
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activity will not fatten well ; they also have a disturbing influence on 
their companions. 

The treatment a bird receives during chickenhood has a distinct in- 
fluence on its subsequent suitability for fattening. A well-nurtured 
chicken will not only be ready for market much sooner, but will be 
better able to withstand the strain of fattening than one which has 
been poorly fed. 

It is desirable that a bird should not be more than four months old 
when put up to fatten. 

Usually, the best results are secured with birds possessing a large 
frame, a long deep body, and a broad breast, a 

Type of Fowl for straight keel or breast bone, strong but fine 
bone, white flesh, skin, legs and feet free from 

coarseness. 

English fatteners in the Heathfield and other districts prefer the 
Sussex breed or crosses, which tend to produce the above type. 
The indiscriminate use of different pure breeds or various crosses 
is a mistake, as uniformity of quality cannot be secured there- 
from. 

Amongst the pure breeds most suitable for table use Dorkings, Sus- 
sex, Old English game, Faverolles, and Orpingtons are in the first rank, 
while Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, and Wyandottes come second. The 
Indian Game is used for crossing. 


A specially constructed shed is not necessary if permanent buildings 
are available. Barns and sheds are often quite 
Sheds and suitable for the purpose, provided proper venti- 

Fattening Coops. l a ti on can be secured. Quiet surroundings and 
semi-darkness are advantageous, as freedom from excitement is con- 
ducive to better results. 


An equable temperature is important, and should be as near 60 
degrees Fahr. as possible. In a very close atmosphere the birds will 
not fatten well, nor will they thrive if the shed is cold and draughty, 
and artificial heat is not recommended. Therefore, the temperature 
must be regulated by a proper system of ventilation. 

During the milder months of the year the coops may be placed out of 
doors, provided good shelter is available. For this purpose covered 
coops are used. 




These coops are usually made 7 feet long, 15 inches high, and 18 
inches deep, with three divisions, each holding from four to six birds. 
They are composed of laths fixed one and a half inches apart all over, 
except in front, where they are about two inches. The laths are placed 
upright in the front of the coop, and lengthwise in the bottom and top. 
The bottom laths are usually one inch wide on top, narrowing 
gradually to half an inch at the bottom, and one inch deep. By this 
means the manure passes away more easily. The back of the coop is 
boarded, and when coops are required for outside use the top is boarded 
also. The coops are placed upon wooden supports, the bottom of the 
coop being about three feet from the ground. In some establishments, 
the coops are erected in tiers, but a single row of coops is preferable. 
A V-shaped trough, consisting of two pieces of board set at an angle, is 
suspended in front of the coop. 

Strict attention should be paid to cleanliness. The shed and coops 
must be lime- washed periodically, and troughs and all utensils scalded 
and cleaned regularly. Frequent removal of the manure is also 
necessary. 
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As a rule the birds are trough fed for about ten days of the 
fattening period, and then crammed for the 

Trough Feeding* remainder of the time. The failure of the 
appetite usually determines the commence- 
ment of cramming. The food, which is given in a semi-liquid state 
like thick porridge, is fed from the troughs twice daily. After the 
birds have been fully satisfied, any food remaining is removed. 

When first put up in the coops the birds should be fasted for at least 
twenty-four hours, to stimulate the appetite ; otherwise, they often 
refuse to eat. 

Some fatteners do a considerable trade in half-fatted or trough fed 
birds. These birds are not, of course, equal to 

Half-fatted Birds, fully-fatted specimens, but show considerable 
improvement compared with lean chickens. 
This fact is worth keeping in view, as customers are often to be found 
who prefer this class of bird, and thus a profitable outlet is provided 
for birds which may not be altogether suitable for cramming. 

Cramming may be carried out in three ways — by hand, by funnel, 
and by machine. The latter is, however, the 
Methods of method almost universally adopted, as speed is 

Cramming. essential when dealing with large numbers of 

birds. The other two methods require more 
labour, and are, comparatively speaking, too slow. Hand cramming, 
although a tedious process, produces finer finish than other methods. 

In cramming by hand the food, in the form of a stiff paste, is made 
into pellets about half an inch thick, and three-quarters of an inch long. 
The operator, holding the bird firmly between his knees, takes a pellet, 
dips it in milk, and opening the bird’s mouth with his left hand, inserts 
it, and keeping the neck well extended, by gentle pressure of finger and 
thumb the food is passed down the gullet into the crop. From twelve 
to fifteen pellets may be given, according to individual requirements. 

When cramming by funnel the food is given in liquid form about 
the consistency of cream, and the crop is filled by means of a funnel 
which is passed down the gullet. A special funnel with a smoothly 
turned end is required for the purpose, so as not to injure the throat. 
This method is somewhat quicker than cramming by hand. 

In cramming by machine the food, having been carefully mixed to a 
consistency resembling thick cream, is placed in the food reservoir, and 
the operator, holding the bird firmly under the left arm, draws out the 
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neck to its full length, and carefully opening the mouth with the finger 
and thumb of the right hand, quickly inserts the rubber nozzle of the 
machine down the gullet and into the crop. He then depresses & 
treadle steadily but gently with the foot, charging the crop with 
sufficient food. The operation is not difficult, and in expert hands 
causes little discomfort to the bird. The quantity of food is regulated 
by keeping one hand on the crop, in whieh the end of the tube may bo 
felt. Great care should be taken to cease pressure on the treadle the 
moment the required amount of food has been introduced ; it is im- 
portant to do this before withdrawing the rubber nozzle from the gullet 
of the bird, to avoid pumping food into the windpipe and thereby 
causing suffocation of the bird. 

It is also important to feel the crop of the bird before cramming, and 
if the latter is not empty the bird should be returned to the coop unfed 
to await the next meal. 

It is generally recognised that the best results are obtained by feed- 
ing with pure ground oats mixed with soured 
Selection of skim milk and fat. Other meals, such as barley 
Food Stuffs. meal, buckwheat meal, and Indian meal, may 
be mixed with, or substituted for, ground oats, 
but their use is not recommended where first class results are desired. 

Pure ground oats is the nearest approach to a perfect food, and is 
composed of 15 per cent, albuminoids, 5*5 per cent, fats or oils, 48 per 
cent, carbo-hydrates. ‘‘Sussex ground oats” contains, as a rule, a 
certain percentage of barley. The Russian oat is chiefly used, as it is 
drier than the home grown article, and can be more readily ground fine, 
which is an essential requirement. 

The use of milk in conjunction with ground oats, produces that 
fine quality of flesh, white in colour, which is so desirable. The 
whiteness is largely due to the phosphates in the solids of the milk. 
Soured skim milk is usually preferred, and in Sussex it is considered to 
give profitable returns at a cost of 2d. per gallon. 

All successful fatteners insist upon the necessity of using fat. It 
is generally given when cramming commences, but some fatteners in- 
troduce it during the period of trough feeding. Mutton or other good 
fat costs from 2s. to 3s, per stone, and when clarified may be stored 
away in barrels. In using fat it is customary to commence with a small 
quantity, which may be gradually increased up to half an ounce per bird, 
per day. 
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In the preparation of the food considerable care is necessary to mix 
the ingredients thoroughly to the required con- 
Mixing the Food* sistency. As a rule, the meal is mixed with the 
milk a few hours previous to use. The fat 
should be separately melted down, and, while liquid, well stirred into the 
semi-liquid mass of meal and milk. 

The use of finely chopped boiled nettles is found to be beneficial to 
the health of the birds. They may be, together with the liquid in 
which they have been boiled, mixed in the food. 


In cases where fattening by cramming is not adopted, or where 
the cost of pure ground oats may not be 
justified, one of the following mixtures may 
be used : — 

1. Equal parts of ground oats, fine barley meal, and fine Indian 
meal. 


Other Feeding 
Mixtures. 


2. Two parts each of ground oats and buckwhoat meal, to one part of 
Indian meal. 

3. Equal parts of ground oats, fine barley meal, and fine middlings. 
The use of skim milk in all cases is advocated. It should be 

remembered that Indian meal is very apt to produce yellow greasy fat, 
which is most objectionable. 


III. — Preparation for Market. 

In all cases birds should be fasted a full twenty-four hours before 
killing. This important precaution should not 
Fasting. be neglected. 

There are two chief methods of killing, 
viz. : — (1.) by dislocation of the neck; (2.) by bleeding. The first 
method is by far the most satisfactory, as it is cleanly, speedy, and 
humane. The mode of operation consists of grasping the legs and 
wings of the bird in the left hand with the hack upwards ; the head is 
held in the right hand with two fingers back of the skull and the comb 
against the palm. Then the neck should be rapidly but firmly extended 
to its full length, while the head is suddenly bent backwards, breaking 
the neck immediately behind the head, and tearing the nerves and 
tissues. Death is instantaneous, although muscular action may con- 
tinue for a short time. By keeping the head of the bird downwards 
the blood flows towards the head and gathers in the neck. 

C 
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Killing by bleeding may be effected by palleting or stabbing, or by 
cutting the throat. For palleting, the bird is 
Killing. hung up by the legs, the mouth opened, and a 

sharp-pointed knife inserted and driven right 
through the roof of the mouth in an upward direction to the brain. 
It is usual to allow the bird to hang until the blood has ceased to 
flow. 

The custom of cutting the throat of a bird is an effective method, 
but is not recommended ; it is not humane, and is most unsightly. 

Plucking should be commenced immediately after killing, as while 
the bird is warm the feathers may be removed 
Plucking. with greater ease, and there is less danger of 

tearing the skin. While the utmost care must 
be taken in handling the bird to avoid tearing or barking the skin, the 
process of plucking should he carried out as speedily as possible. A 
good pluck er will kill and pluck twelve birds in an hour. The operator 
should be seated about twenty inches from the ground — and holding the 
bird in his left hand by the legs and wings, with the head downwards 
for the reason already mentioned, he should, with a sharp upward pull, 
draw the feathers in the opposite direction to which they lie. Usually 
the thumb and two fingers of the right hand are employed. Most 
pluckers commence upon the breast, and follow with the back, neck, 
underparts, wings, legs, and finally the tail. Invariably the bird is 
plucked clean with the exception of the neck feathers a few inches up 
from the head, but for certain markets the wing feathers are also left 
on. Where much plucking is done the feathers should be collected, as 
when properly saved they should at least pay for the cost of killing and 
plucking. Where there are many birds of one colour grading the 
feathers is worth consideration ; white feathers of good quality are 
more valuable than dark feathers. It is usual to separate the 
quill feathers of the wings and tail from the finer feathers, when 
plucking. 

The breast bone should not be br oken unless the buyer desires it. 

After plucking, the small short stubbs or pin feathers have to be 
removed. This operation is known as stubbing, 
Stubbing. and is very tedious. A short blunt knife is 
generally used for the purpose, and by slipping 
it under the feather, with the aid of the thumb, the stubbs are 
extracted. 
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Singeing then follows for the removal of the long hairs which are 
to be found over the fowl’s body. The bird 
Singeing. should be taken in both hands and held by the 

head and legs and rapidly passed through a 
clear flame, turning the body over to completely denude it of all hairs. 
A small heap of lighted straw is mostly used for the purpose, but it is 
most important to have a clear flame, and extreme care is needed to 
avoid blackening or scorching of the skin. 

Shaping then completes the process of preparation of the bird, and 
undoubtedly greatly improves its appearance, 
Shaping. thereby enhancing its value. Various systems 

are employed, but the one adopted in Sussex is 
the most suitable. A shaping-board or trough is used for the purpose, 
varying in size according to requirements. It is made V-shaped by 
setting two boards together at an angle of about 45 degrees. These 
troughs are fitted to uprights, and may be arranged in two or more tiers. 
A useful size consists of three troughs two and a half feet long, the back 
board of which is 6 inches wide and the front 5 inches, two uprights 36 
inches long and 7 inches wide, and three loose boards 4 inches wide and 
about half an inch shorter than the troughs. Plain deal three-quarter 
inch boards should be used. 

After the birds have been plucked, etc., the legs are tied loosely 
together at the hocks so as to permit them to lie flat against the sides 
of the breast. It is usual to press the stern of the bird against a wall 
or board to flatten it, and then it is placed breast downwards in the 
trough, the head hanging over the front. When the trough is full 
the loose board previously mentioned is laid along the backs of the 
birds just behind the wings, and heavily weighted. Weights of 56 lbs. 
are suitable for the purpose, but heavy bricks may also be used. For 
preference, each trough should contain birds of one size, and they 
should be packed firmly. The fowls are left in the shaping press till 
they are quite cold and set. 

This system of shaping is chiefly applicable to fatted fowls, and is of 
little advantage in the case of lean birds. In warm weather the shaping 
press should be kept in a cool place. 

Proper packing is most important, as in order to make the most of 
the produce it is absolutely essential to put it 
Paoking and Grading* upon the market in the best possible con- 
dition. 

Grading of the birds into sizes is recommended. There should not 

c 2 
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be a difference of more than half a pound between the birds in any one 
case. This, if the birds are of even quality, will ensure uniformity, 
which is very desirable. 

For graded birds of the best qualities a wooden non-returnable case 
to hold one dozen birds in one layer is advocated. It should have 
ventilation holes all round, and the top should be nailed down. 

In Sussex, specially made crates or “pads” are largely used. Some 
Railway Companies provide hampers for the conveyance of dead 
poultry. 

Firm even packing is most necessary. The case should be completely 
filled up, to prevent shifting of the contents, 
Packing. and consequent injury to the birds, as the skin 

is easily barked and bruised. Clean dry straw 
and white paper comprise the requisite materials. Sufficient straw 
should be placed in the bottom of the case so as to form a slight rise or 
cushion down the centre, and this should be covered with the white 
paper. The birds are then placed, with their sterns to the end of the 
case, in a double row, and are covered over with paper and as much 
straw as may be necessary to hold them securely in position. The 
heads and necks lie down the centre, but a more attractive way is to 
extend them across so that each head and neck lies to the side of the 
bird on the opposite side of the case. By placing a piece of folded 
paper over each head and neck and under each body, the former will 
be completely hidden from view. 

Packing should not take place until the birds are quite cold. 

Cases of graded birds should be branded with the initials of the 
sender and the grade, thus, “ A.B., 1 doz. 4^-5 lbs. 

London is generally recognised as the premier market in the United 
Kingdom for fatted poultry. Fatteners usually 
Marketing. send their consignments to salesmen in the 
Leadenhall and Central Markets. In order to 
obtain the best prices the sender should guard against variation in size 
and quality of the produce. 

Loudon is probably the most profitable outlet of birds of the finest 
quality weighing 5 lbs. and upwards, and the market is apparently 
never overstocked with this class of bird. Smaller birds, and birds of 
inferior quality, are often a drug on the market, arid are cleared at prices 
that can leave no margin of profit to the fattener. These smaller birds, 
of good quality, might be sold at paying prices in English or Scotch 



cities which are nearer to Ireland than London, and in which the 
demand for good chickens, 3 lbs. to 5 lbs. in weight, is rarely over 
supplied. 

It must not be assumed that chickens can always be bought at current 
rates in Ireland, crammed, and sold at a profit. On the contrary, in 
certain months of the year, tlm work must result in loss, and during a 
plentiful game season this loss may be very considerable. .From a 
profit and loss standpoint the period from tho middle of September to the 
middle of December is the most difficult time of the year for the 
crammer ; it is not easy to stop the work during these months and take 
it up again when prospects improve, neither is it possible to have at all 
times certain orders at hand when chickens are ready for killing. 
Those who are able to secure advance orders are in a position to regu- 
late the buying price of the birds so as to cover all expenses and leave 
a margin of profit. This ideal may be worked for, although it is not 
easy to attain. 

Copies of this article in leaflet form (No. 49) may be obtained free of 
charge , and post free , on application to the Secretary , Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, Upper Merrion* street, 
Dublin. Letters of application so addressed need not be stamped , 
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THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX IN BELGIUM 
AND HOLLAND. 

Report op the Deputation sent to Belgium and Holland to 

STUDY METHODS OP GROWING AND HANDLING FLAX IN THOSE 

countries, July, 1907. 

The season of 1907 in Belgium and Holland, as well as in Ireland, 
has been, so far, cold and wet. In spite of this the crops of flax, and 
indeed crops generally, in the districts visited by the Irish Deputation, 
were good, and in not a few cases exceptionally heavy. 

The land of both countries, and this is especially true of the land in 
Belgium, is porous and deep, consequently the crops have not been 
growing in a waterlogged soil, as has been the case in Ireland. In 
addition to being porous and deep the soil is uniform to a very great 
depth, four, five, and even six feet. These characteristics — porosity 
and depth — render the land less dependent on the weather. The 
porosity enables crops to tide over a wet season, while the great 
depth of the soil allows the roots of crops to penetrate to greater depths 
than are materially influenced by drought. 

Belgium. 

The first district visited in Belgium was that of Courtrai. 

Steeping is carried on in the River Lys, the water of which is 
of such a peculiar character (possibly derived from the soil over and 
through which it flows) as to render that system of little or no 
value for comparison with the Irish method of steeping — Ireland has 
no Lys. 

A few points may be mentioned, however, as worthy of attention. 

(1.) The thorough manner in which every operation of tillage, 
manuring, cleaning, and harvesting is performed. 

Tilling, Manuring, Tillage operations and manuring are as thorough 
and Rotations. as obtain in garden culture. (2.) Flax is taken 
not oftener than once every seven or eight 
years, in some instances once in every ten years. (3.) The dressings of 
manure, as a rule, are not heavy, except in the case of the crop 
immediately preceding the flax crop. (4.) Almost every crop in the 
rotation is manured, either with farmyard manure, liquid manure, or 
chemical manures, or a combination of these manures. Experience 
has shown that it is best to manure the crop coming immediately 



before flax heavily and not to apply any manure directly to the flax, 
except an application of liquid manure a few days — in some cases two 
to four weeks — before the seed is sown. Chemical manures are not 
largely used for flax. The above mentioned practice, “little and often,” 
we believe to be sound practice. 

In the Courtrai neighbourhood two scutch mills were visited. The 
internal arrangements of the mills are far more 
Flax Mills. conducive to the comfort and health of the 
workers than is usual in Ireland. Lighting is 
done by means of glass in the roof, and ventilation by means of fans 
attached to the main spindle. The revolving of these fans keeps the 
building almost absolutely free from dust. In these particulars we 
have a great deal to learn. 

The next district visited was that of Lokeren and St. Nicholas, 
known as the “ Blue ” district. 

In this neighbourhood the methods throughout are very nearly 
similar to the methods practised in Ireland. The chief points of 
difference are : — 

1 . Pulling is done when the flax is rather greener than is the case in 
Ireland. 

2. The flax is not allowed to remain in the steep (in this locality 
steeping is done in ponds exactly as in Ireland) quite so long as usual 
in this country. 

3. Retting is, however, allowed to proceed as far or even farther 
than in Ireland, but owing to the higher temperature of the water Jess 
time is required to attain the desired stage. 

4. After being taken out of the water the flax is spread on the grass, 

but thicker than is the case with us, and it is 

Pulling 1 , Steeping, allowed to lie, in some instances, up to six 
and Retting. weeks. During this time the flax is frequently 
turned, often after every shower. This opera- 
tion is performed by means of a long pole, the pole being pushed under 
the row of flax, and a length of about four yards can be turned at each 
thrust. 

The above-mentioned practice — long lie and frequent turning — is 
in direct opposition to the prevailing Irish custom. The Belgian 
farmer claims that the result of his method is a more evenly bleached 
sample. 

The seed is removed, either by rippling or bruising with mallets. It 
is held that the value of the seed is sufficient to defray the cost of all 
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the handling operations up to, but not including, scutching. The seed 
in all the Belgian districts visited is used for feeding purposes — not for 
sowing. 

5. While in the water the flax is covered with mud. The flax is 
put in, in about five rows, with heads and butts reversed. A layer of 
mud, obtained from the bottom of the pond, is then plastered over the 
top. This excludes light and air, and possibly explains the resultant 
uniform colour. 

Holland. 

After leaving the Belgian districts, the Rotterdam and Rigsvord 
districts were visited. 

Generally the soil in these localities is heavier and moister than is the 
case in Belgium, but like the land of the latter 
Climate and Soil country, is sufficiently porous to enable a fairly 
Conditions. rapid percolation of water. We were informed 

that, seldom, even in winter, does water lie on 

the land in pools. 

The rotation practised in Holland is of about the same length as in 
Belgium, viz., seven to ten years. In Holland 
Manuring and the farms are larger, and the land less fre- 
Rotations. quently manured than in Belgium. In Belgium 

the land is often manured every year, in 
Holland once or twice during the seven or eight years’ course. In 
Holland, red clover is one of the crops of the rotation, and the second 
crop of clover is often ploughed in as green manure. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, very little of the flax was pulled 
or ready for pulling. The crop is usually 
Fulling. allowed to stand till the seed is ripe enough for 

sowing purposes. Even though this is done, 
the fibre does not appear to be materially damaged. Some samples of 
scutch flax obtained by this process were examined by the members of 
the Deputation and were deemed to be equal to first-rate Irish flax — 
flax grown and pulled with a view to fibre only. 

The quantity of good seed available this year will be small — this refers 
to Dutch seed. The season in Russia is three 
Seed for Sowing or four weeks later than usual, hence the impos- 
in Ireland. sibility of at present estimating the seed 
prospects generally, From the information the 
Deputation has been able to gather — and this has been obtained from 
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some of the most reliable sources — generally the Irish farmer shoul d 
place his orders early in the season. Whether this rule will apply 
in the coming season depends on the turn-out of the Russian crop — this 
season a month late. 

The usual practice in Holland is to sow Riga seed on rich land, and 
Riga Child, i.e., produce of Riga seed grown 

Sowing and Seed. one year in Holland, on the less rich land. 

This, the Deputation thinks, to be the direct 
opposite to Irish practice. 

From information obtained regarding the cost of good seed, it is 
doubtful whether some of the seed offered in Ireland is of first-rate 
quality, the price is possibly lets than first-class seed can be offered at. 
This is a matter deserving of further investigation. 


The following points are worthy of re-emphasising, and are probably 
the cause of a great measure of the success of 
General. the flax-grower in the two countries 

visited : — 

1. Early ploughing in autumn, and general thorough cultivation. 

2. Manuring in small dressings applied frequently. 

3. Careful saving of the liquid manure, scarcely a drop is wasted. 

4. Thorough weeding, not only of the flax crop, but of every crop. 

5. The very small quantity of land uncultivated. The land is 
cultivated to the last inch ; practically no land is wasted in headlands, 
etc. 

6. The work connected with the handling of the flax crop is almost 
entirely performed by men who are engaged in the work the entire 
year, skilled labourers. 

7. In Belgium there is very little pasture land. The cattle are fed 
in the byres on such soiling crops as clover, vetches, etc. This enables 
a large number of cattle to be kept, and, therefore, a greater quantity 
of manure is produced. 

Red clover seed is sometimes sown in the flax crop. This ensures 
the land being kept covered after the pulling of the flax, and sometimes 
a crop of green clover is obtained during the first autumn. In a very 
moist season, however, the clover grows up so high in the flax as to 
injure the quality of the fibre. Possibly the normal Irish season is too 
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moist to allow this practice to be adopted with success. Such, how- 
ever, can only be determined by actual trial. 

We desire to express our gratitude to the several gentlemen, both in 
Belgium and Holland, for the hearty manner in which they received 
us and for the pains they took to render our visit both profitable and 
pleasant. 

(Signed), 

Robert R. Murphy, Lislea, Ready, Co. Armagh. 

John Porterfield, Lifford, Co. Donegal. 

James Irwin, Skerrymore, Altnamachin, Castleblayney. 

Cornelius M'Loughlin, Ballycashone House, Hilltown. 

James Bradshaw, b.sc., n.d.a., Armagh. 
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ADVANTAGES OF EARLY PLOUGHING. 

The Department are convinced that many farmers do not sufficiently 
realise the advantages of early ploughing. 

Early Ploughing Ample evidence of the neglect of Autumn 

Neglected. cultivation is afforded by the fact that stubbles 

are often left unploughed until late in Spring, 
whilst lea land is frequently not broken up until immediately before 
the oat crop is sown in March or even April. 

The practice of leaving both stubble and grass land unploughed in 
this manner is to be strongly condemned. 

Whilst it is obviously impossible to specify a hard and fast rule as to 
the date by which ploughing should be completed, the Department would 
urge farmers to spare no effort to finish ploughing stubbles by December, 
and the ploughing of lea land, at the latest, by the end of J anuary. 

There is no question that a more extensive system of Autumn culti- 
vation would result in larger and better crops, and, furthermore, a 
saving of labour would be effected thereby. 

Particular attention is directed to the following points : — 

The nature of the climate is such that on any but the lightest soils 
it is frequently impossible to work land to any 

Winter Ploughing extent during the Winter, and heavy rains in 
not always possible. Spring often unduly delay tillage operations ; it 
is, therefore, most important that as much 
cultivation as possible be performed in the Autumn when the land is 
dry and in a suitable condition for being worked. 

It is essential for a successful root crop that the soil should be in good 
tilth, fine, deep, clean, and not too dry at sowing time. The labour 
involved in procuring such a tilth is often tedious and laborious; 
accordingly no effort should be spared to get the ground intended 
for roots ploughed early, so that the farmer may reap the full 
benefit of the influence of air and frost in pulverising the soil, and thus 
be in a position to get his green crops sown in the ground with the 
least delay after the corn is sown in Spring. 

The cultivation of stubbles should be undertaken as soon as the corn 
has been removed. 

If the stubble is clean, as is usually the case after a heavy corn 
crop, the land may be deeply ploughed at once, preferably using a wheel 
or chill plough fitted with a skim coulter. When the stubbles are foul 
with scutch and other weeds it is desirable before ploughing deeply for 
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the Winter, to shallow plough or cultivate, harrow, and collect the 
weeds, whilst the worst patches of scutch may require to be hand forked, 
but unless such cleaning operations can be performed whilst the land is 
dry they are better omitted. 

When the land has been treated in the manner described and left 
exposed to Winter frosts and other natural 

Early Ploughing agencies, the preparation of a seed bed in Spring 
saves money. entails infinitely less labour than is the case 
where stubbles are allowed to lie untouched 
throughout the Winter. Furthermore, if the land be dry in Autumn and 
is easily worked the weeds are more readily eradicated than in Spring. 

The adoption of early ploughing effects a more even distribution of 
labour, and the work being carried out without the haste which usually 
prevails in spring, is more thoroughly and carefully performed. Also, 
full advantage may be taken of the fine weather in Spring to get 
sowing completed with the least delay over preliminary tillage operations, 
and in a backward year there is not the same tendency for farmers to 
commence working the land before it is sufficiently dry. 

It is often stated that ploughing of lea ground is delayed on account 
of the value of the winter grazing it affords, However, in view of 
the fact that practically no growth takes place after the month of 
October, it is evident that if lea land is eaten down close in autumn, 
no object is served by leaving it unploughed subsequently, and, accord- 
ingly, it should then be broken up without delay. If this is done the 
vogetable matter in the soil will be decomposed and converted into 
available plant-food by the time the oat crop is sown. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that manures, as applied to arable 
crops, are necessarily adjuncts to cultivation, and the results from 
their application can only be realised to the fullest extent when the 
soil is thoroughly cultivated. Moreover, on properly tilled land crops 
are enabled to utilise to the best advantage the natural supplies of 
plant-food in the soil ; this means a saving in manure, and farmers are 
spared the expense and disappointment which are attendant on the 
attempt to make up for lack of efficient cultivation, by the application 
of heavy dressings of manure. If autumn cultivation were move 
generally practised, it would unquestioably reduce the prevalence of 
insect pests, particularly wire-worms and leather-jacket grubs ; because 
early ploughing removes much of the vegetable material in which these 
pests feed during the winter, and the soil being in good condition at 
sowing time, crops make quick and vigorous growth, and the young 
plants are soon beyond the stage at which they are most easily injured. 
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IRISH PRODUCE AT GROCERY EXHIBITIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

During the present year the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland have arranged displays of Irish 
agricultural produce at various Grocers’ Exhibitions in Great Britain, 
the object being to encourage the sale of such goods amongst wholesale 
and retail traders by demonstrating the high character and great variety 
of Irish agricultural produce. Exhibitions of this character have 
already been held in Manchester, Newcastle, Swansea, and Leeds, as 
well as at the Aonaeh held by the Gaelic League in London. 

The method of conducting these displays is as follows ; — Firms 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of those 
Method articles which are likely to obtain a ready 

of Conducting market in Great Britain are invited to send 

the Displays. samples of their goods. All goods thus sent 

are carefully arranged and classified on a large 
composite stand provided by the Department. A small fee is charged 
to all traders exhibiting goods, and goods have to be sent carriage paid 
by the exhibitors, but all further responsibility as to arrangement and 
display is undertaken by the Department. The Department’s repre- 
sentatives, however, do not take orders for anything shown but all 
inquiries on the part of traders in the district visited are sent on to 
the exhibiting linns. In some cases exhibiting firms have arranged for 
a local represen tative, or agent, or a wholesale buyer in the district, to 
attend at the Exhibition and take orders, and the Department have no 
objection to this proceeding. 

As an indication of the character of the exhibits, it may be pointed out 
that creameries from all parts of Ireland have 

Exhibitors and the entered exhibits at the various shows. Pack- 

Goods they show. ages such as they send out their goods in have 
been displayed and samples of their produce 
have been on view. Among the articles shown at the various Exhibi- 
tions, the following may be mentioned : — Biuter, Cream, Condensed 
Milk, Bacon, Hams, Lard, Preserved Meats, Soups, Sauces, Eggs, Dead 
Poultry, Fresh Fruit, Pulped Fruit, Canned Fruit, Jams, Jellies, 
Bottled Fruits, Honey, Oatmeal, Dried Vegetables, Rhubarb Wine, 
Irish Tobacco, and Soap. 
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The Grooers* Federations and Associations in the cities visited have 
taken a great interest in the Department’s display and have provided 
good positions for the erection of the stand and the display of goods, 
and they hare facilitated the Department’s representatives in explain- 
ing the great improvement that has taken place in the manufacture of 
the various articles exhibited. Everywhere general surprise was 
manifested at the extent and variety, as well as at the high character 
of Irish produce, and it is believed that considerable benefit to Irish 
traders has already resulted from these displays. 

Of the four Grocers’ Exhibitions attended, two were managed on the 
proprietary system, and two conducted by 
A typical Grocers’ Associations. The Grocers’ Exhibition 

Exhibition. at Swansea is an example of the latter kind. 

The South Wales Grocers’ Federation hold an 
exhibition each year. This year the exhibition was at Swansea in the 
large Eisteddfod Hall. Some fifty firms from all parts of England and 
Wales had stands at the Exhibition, and the visitors included all the 
leading grocers and provision dealers, a number of wholesale firms 
trading in South Wales, and several thousands of the general public of 
Swansea and its neighbourhood. Very great general interest was taken 
in the show of Irish produce, and as proving the satisfactory character of 
the exhibits, large numbers of orders were booked by those firms who 
had representatives at the Exhibition. In addition a number of 
inquiries were made through the Department’s representatives as to 
obtaining a regular supply of the goods shown by various firms who 
had no representative present. In Swansea, as in the other towns 
visited, the newspapers devoted a good deal of attention to the display 
of Irish goods, and pointed out the desirability of local merchants 
looking more in the future to Ireland as a possible source for obtaining 
many articles of agricultural produce. 

As a result of the success already attained it is proposed to continue 
these exhibitions and to make a display of 
Future Exhibitions. Irish fat poultry at the following Christmas 
fat stock shows : — London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
York, Norwich, and Leith. These displays, it is thought, will serve 
a particularly useful function. It has been the practice in the past to 
send a great deal of Christmas poultry from Ireland “on consignment.” 
This is at best an unsatisfactory system, and that it is largely unne- 
cessary is shown by the fact that the well-known firms in Ireland have 
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found little difficulty in securing purchasers for their goods. Selling 
goods in advance is much more satisfactory than sending them “ on 
consignment but goods can only be sold in advance where complete 
confidence exists between purchaser and seller. The English firms 
must know the kind and quality of the goods they will receive before 
they will buy them, and it is believed that these exhibitions will serve 
as an advertisement of the variety and high quality of Irish produce, 
and will place before English buyers the names of a number of Irish 
sellers of goods suitable for their trade. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that similar exhibitions of 
agricultural produce have been held in some of the British Colonies with 
complete success, and it is believed that this effort of the Department 
to bring Irish produce under the notice of the public in Great Britain 
more effectively than hitherto will result both in the production of 
higher quality goods and in the considerable extension of the markets 
for Irish producers. 
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THE POSITION OF LARCH IN IRISH 
FORESTRY. 

Of the various trees which assist in the composition of modern Irish 
woods, none receives more attention than the 
Introduction of the European Larch. This free may be well re 
Larch into the garded as one of the most remarkable amongst 
United Kingdom* European forest trees for various reasons. In 
the first place, its natural distribution is one of 
the most limited of any, being confined to a comparatively small area 
of mountain land in Central Europe. Its success under ordinary low- 
land conditions, therefore, may be regarded as something in the nature 
of the unexpected. For many years after its introduction to the 
United Kingdom it was looked upon as an arboricultural curiosity 
only, audit was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that its 
use in ordinary plantations became general, the earliest and most ex- 
tensive planter being the Duke of Atholl on his Perthshire estates. 
As its value became known, seed was introduced from the Tyrol in 
larger quantities, until it became one of the cheapest trees procurable in 
public nurseries, and for nearly a century has been employed in the 
promotion of both mixed and pure crops to a greater extent than aDy 
other forest tree. 

The value of the timber lies chiefly in a remarkable combination of 
strength, durability, and lightness. For many 
The Value of purposes larch is found to be as durable as 
Larch. oak, almost as strong, and little more than half 

the weight. Those qualities have rendered it 
one of the most popular timbers for pitwood and colliery purposes, in 
which constant handling, and long carriage by rail or water, make 
weight a serious factor in the cost. To the economic forester the value 
of the tree is principally found in its ability to grow on land which is 
comparatively useless for other purposes, but which will produce a crop 
of this timber of greater value than that from other species grown on 
better land. It is not surpr ising, therefore, that larch should be one 
of the most popular of the ordinary timber trees of the country, and 
that it should be planted on every conceivable soil and situation which 
comes under the management of the forester* 
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But while the above facts are correct in a general way, others of 
equal importance to the planter must not be 
Liability of Larch overlooked. These are the liability of the 
to Disease. larch to diseases at almost every stage of its 

development, and especially on land which has 
previously carried a crop of the same kind. Of these diseases, two 
only are sufficiently serious to mention here, the larch canker or 
14 blister,” and the 1 i heart-rot,” or root rot which is only detected when 
the tree is felled The causes of both these diseases are known, but the 
exact conditions which induce them are unknown. The tendency to 
larch blister has been attributed to bad or unsuitable soils, spring frosts, 
over-crowding, and weakened vitality due to plants being raised from 
seed of unhealthy stocks. While all these theories may each contain a 
certain amount of truth, no one of them alono can explain the failure 
of larch in every case. The exact conditions under which the larch is 
liable to disease or is immune from it, as the case may be, have yet to be 
discovered, and until this has been done, the planting of larch is more 
or less of a speculation. Heart-rot is generally attributed, and prob- 
ably correctly, to soil, but while some maintain that wet soils are most 
likely to induce it, others are equally certain that it is more common 
on dry ground. Probably much depends upon the climate and soil 
together, and while stagnant moisture is always inimical to the success 
of the tree, moist soils, due to heavy rainfall or percolating ground 
water, are usually beneficial. The general uncertainty which prevails 
regarding the growth of the larch, and the fact that many plantations 
throughout Britain may be seen in a worthless condition, or are known 
to have disappeared without producing a single valuable tree, discount 
to some extent the favourable opinion which many entertain of it. In 
many instances, it is true, the main cause of failure may be detected in 
unsuitable soil, such as cold stiff clay, or soil which favours the formation 
of “ moor ” or i( iron-pan ” ; but apart from these, it is often difficult or 
impossible to account for the failure of the tree, especially on ground 
which has been known to have previously carried a healthy crop. 

Fortunately for Irish forestry larch disease is not nearly so 
much in evidence in Ireland as in England or 
Disease less Scotland. Although spring frosts do a great 
in Ireland than deal of damage to the tree, the moist climatic 
Great Britain. conditions which prevail during the summer 
.. „ and early autumn are favourable for its re- 

covery and rapid growth later on. and one seldom sees plantations in 

D 
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that stunted condition peculiar to situations liable to spring frosts. 
But the disease is still prevalent enough to render caution necessary in 
planting this tree as a pure crop, and especially in face of the temp- 
tation to regard the larch as the only species worthy of consideration on 
account of the pitwood demand, It is true that the market con- 
ditions for most timber species in Ireland are as bad as possible. 
Isolated woods, containing no definite quantity of any given species, 
and the timber often of inferior quality, do not invite the manufacturer 
of wood-goods to depend upon them for a steady supply. The Irish 
timber-buyer is usually a timber-dealer, who buys cheap to sell dear, 
but between the buying and selling, the cost of carriage from a remote 
agricultural district to an industrial centre two or three hundred 
miles away, has often to be taken into account. The heavier the 
timber, or the larger the. size of individual trees, the greater the cost 
of carriage becomes, unless good roads or the immediate vicinity of a 
.railway station reduce it to normal proportions. The market again, for 
most kinds of timber, fluctuates from time to time, and a buyer who goes 
out of the beaten groove which runs in the direction of two or three 
species only, may find timber left on his hands for an indefinite period. 
These and other conditions tend to make both buyers and planters fight 
shy of species which cannot be immediately disposed of at fair prices ; 
and in the present unsatisfactory state of forestry in Ireland, larch 
seems to be the only tree worth considering in view of the quick 
returns and the unlimited demand existing for it in the colliery dis- 
tricts of Great Britain. 

While it would be unwise to ignore the present demand for and value 
of larch timber, it is advisable, in the interest 
The Money^Value of 0 f pi an ters and timber buyers, to review 
the position of trade at the present time, and 
the effect of its development upon Irish woodB. At present the 
market price of larch varies, according to distance from rail or port, 
from 7 s. 6d. to 15a. per ton in the wood, the minimum size being 
4 to 5 inches in diameter at the small end. A pure larch plantation 
which has grown well from the start should produce a crop of about 
50 tons in twenty-five or thirty years per statute acre. For this the 
owner should receive, in an average district, 10s. to 12s. per ton, 
according to the state of the market. This is equal to a gross yield 
of £25 to £30 per acre, and probably represents a nett annual yield 
of about 7s. 6 d. per acre after allowing for rent of land, costs of 
planting and management, and compound interest throughout the entire 
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period. If the ground could be replanted and produce a crop of this 
kind every thirty years or so, few systems of forestry would be found 
more profitable than this in Ireland. But as every day experience 
proves, this cannot be done on anything but a limited scale. Apart 
from ground which is altogether unsuitable for larch, its growth on 
the same soil deteriorates with every succeeding crop unless the latter 
happens to have been a very thin and patchy one owing to wind or 
faulty planting. A larch plantation of any size invariably shows thin 
and badly developed patches which bring in little or nothing when cut 
out, and these tend to reduce the average yield from the soil very 
considerably. In addition to this, however, the tendency of the trees 
to develop heart-rot is very much greater on replanted ground than on 
fresh soil. The decaying roots and stumps in the ground provide 
favourable conditions for the growth of fungi, which are able to attack 
broken or wounded roots, and from the latter spread into the timber 
of otherwise sound trees. A large percentage of affected trees 
invariably exists in larch crops following each other in this way, 
and both the quality and quantity of the timber yield per acre is 
lowered. 

Whatever the exact cause may be, therefore, the planter of pure 
larch very rarely makes more out of his woods in the long run than the 
planter of judiciously mixed crops. The high yield of one acre on 
plantation is invariably called upon to make good the failure or low 
yield of another, and as time goes on the failures are as numerous as 
the successes. 

The question of importance, therefore, is to devise some method by 
which larch can be still planted in moderation and at the same time 
the losses which result from trusting to it entirely, be avoided. 


The method which suggests itself most readily is that of mixed 
plantations, but from the manner in which the 
Advantage of Mixed m ixing is often carried out, it is evident that 
Plantations. the principles underlying the work are im- 
perfectly understood. The usual result of a mixture, is either the 
total annihilation of the other species by the larch in a few years, or 
the removal of the latter in such a way that the former are destroyed 
by sudden exposure, or by the felling of the larch round about them. 
In either case nothing is gained by mixing, and the larch may as 
well be planted pure for all the good that is attained. 

p 2 
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Starting 

Plantations. 


In forming a proper mixture, it is necessary to bear in mind several 
facts. The first and most important is that 
Becommendations on i arc h makes its most rapid growth on most 
soils during the first twenty years after plant- 
ing. In that period it often attains a height 
of forty to fifty feet in sheltered spots in Ireland, and very few 
trees are able to keep pace with it. The result is that none but 
shade-bearers are able to survive amongst it, unless severe and early 
thinning is resorted to about the tenth or twelfth year after plant- 
ing. Now early thinning reduces the quantity of pitwood by deepen- 
ing and widening the crowns of the remaining trees, and checking their 
height growth to some extent, and the aim of the pitwood grower is to 
obtain length at the expense of breadth. Without thinning to any 
extent, beech and silver fir are about the only species of importance 
able to survive crowding in for ten or fifteen years, and here we 
have a mixture which, if properly treated, will enable the larch to 
be used, or mostly used, during the first half of the plantation’s life, 
while the remaining half will allow a fair crop of lower priced timber 
to reach a marketable size. 


Another form of mixture with larch is that in which fast-growing 
species are used which can keep pace with, or even outpace it. In 
this form the value of the pitwood will be reduced, as the larch will 
make little headway when once overtopped by other species, but the 
ultimate development of the plantation will be favoured and the danger 
of injuring the standing stems is less. Douglas fir, Corsican pine, 
Spanish chestnut, and ash will all grow sufficiently fast to preserve 
themselves from injury when mixed with larch, and the removal of the 
latter can be made more automatically, as the larch itself becomes 
sickly or is crowded out. In either of the above forms of mixture the 
important point is to plant sufficient of what may be termed main-crop 
species to cover the ground when the larch has been removed. In many 
mixtures this has not been sufficiently attended to, the result being 
that a thin scattered crop only remains after the final thinning. When 
the larch is still healthy and growing, the gaps can be avoided by 
leaving larch to grow on to maturity , but in cases which are being here 
kept in view, this is not likely to occur to any great extent. At least 
one-fourth of the plantation at the age of ten years or so should 
consist of main-crop species, or about 700 or 800 to the acre. At 
forty years of age these should be forming a fairly thick and even 
crop, provided judicious thinning of larch has taken place from the 
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fifteenth to the thirtieth year, by which time the bulk of that species 
should have been removed. 

The yield of pit-timber under the above system will, of course, be 
less than in pure crops ; but the general system of forestry involved is 
far sounder than by trusting to larch only. While it provides for 
early returns, and enables the planter to get a portion of his outlay 
back within a possible lifetime, it reduces the cost of management 
which is incurred by more frequent clearings and replantings, and 
lessens the risk of failures attending the growing of larch alone. 

Another advantage lies in the more healthy condition in which the soil 
is maintained by a mixed crop, a condition which increases the probabi lity 
of successful replanting at the end of the rotation, while the large 
number of comparatively wind-firm species reduces the danger of 
injury from storms. 

Whether the Japanese larch will prove to be a safer tree for pure 
plantations than the European variety cannot be stated at present ; 
but for the next ten years or so caution should be exercised in planting 
it on a large scale, so uncertain is the development of many introduced 
trees in the climate of the British Isles. 
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CROP REPORT— No. 4. 

The agricultural outlook at mid-October is much less encouraging than 
it was during the closing weeks of September. The period of bright, dry 
weather which farmers enjoyed at that stage enabled much harvesting 
of the earlier cut cereals to be satisfactorily completed, though over a 
large part of the country, owing to the unusual lateness of the season, 
the fortnight was taken up in the actual cutting of the crop. Most 
of this work was done under very satisfactory conditions, and by the 
end of the month the vast majority of the fields were safely in the stook. 
Unfortunately about the opening days of the present month, dark, cold, 
rainy weather again set in, and a succession of wet days effectually 
checked further progress with harvesting work. Meantime much 
com that has been sufficiently long cut for stacking remains stooked in 
the fields in a very drenched condition. Almost three fourths of the 
com crop is suffering from this prolonged exposure to wet, and from 
many districts complaints are being made that besides discolouration 
and damage done to the grain by the continued 
A Broken dampness, an amount of sprouting in the stook 

Harvest. is beginning to take place, which is certain to 

be an additional loss to the quality of the 
sample when threshed. Even during the fine weeks in September the 
air remained dull and foggy, and there was a marked absence of the 
strong searching wind of harvest time that dries and kills the sheaves 
in the stook till they rustle to the touch ; the result has been that a 
great quantity of carted corn heated in the stack and had to be forked 
out again, thus causing considerable extra labour besides injury to the 
grain. In the barley-growing counties threshing is being proceeded 
with under difficulties, and many of the lots marketed have been 
rejected on delivery in bulk owing to dampness in the grain. Notwith- 
standing the desire of many farmers to have their main potato crop 
lifted as early as possible for the purpose of ensuring sounder seed, 
the wetness and stickiness of the soil absolutely hinders the work from 
being proceeded with ; at the present time potato fields are as a rule 
a complete mass of surface weeds which will require to be cleared 
off before digging either with a horse-machine or the spade can be 
attempted. In some cases farmers are turning sheep and young stock 
into the drills in the hope of getting the bulk of weed growth, either 
"eaten off of effectually tramped down. At the present juncture there 
is an immediate and pressing need for hard dry weather to complete the 
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harvesting of crops that have suffered so much at every stage from the 
inclement nature of the season. Throughout the Northern and 
Western counties and the later districts of the Southern and Mid- 
land areas the outstanding fields of corn are in a precarious state, and 
unless a further spell of favouring sunshine and drought sets in, the 
prospect of general and serious loss is certain. 

The area under wheat, according to the recent returns, shows a 
decrease from 43,880 acres in 1906 to 38,151 
Wheat. acres this season. Of this area Leinster grows 

14,262 acres, Munster 10,502 acres, Ulster 
9,294 acres, and Connaught 4,093 acres. According to the reports of 
correspondents in County Carlow and County Kildare respectively, the 
wheat crop has proved the most remunerative of the year to farmers. 
The yield of grain in Ulster has been estimated at from 6 to 10 barrels 
(20 stone) per statute acre ; in Connaught from 6 to 8 barrels 
in Leinster 7 to 12 barrels, and in Munster 7 to 9 barrels. The 
averages for the four provinces would likely approximate as follow : — 
Ulster 7J, Connaught 7, Leinster 9, and Munster 8 barrels. Prices 
are returned as ranging from 20$. to 23$. per barrel for good, well 
cleaned samples of hard grain. At this figure the crop must be regarded 
as encouragingly remunerative. There are some complaints from County 
Wexford regarding the prevalence of smut in the crop this season, but the 
occurrence of this fungus attack does not appear to be very widespread. 
One or two correspondents report that the new Red Fife variety gave 
an excellent return this season. A King's County grower remarks 
that farmers in that county are beginning to show an inclination to 
sow wheat in preference to barley on account of the bad yield and poor 
price paid for the latter this season (best malting barley 1 3$. to 14$. per 
barrel). The wheat crop is also, it would appear, coming into greater 
favour with the smaller farmers in County Cork, who grow it for home 
use and for making calf meal. 

The oat crop has proved of a very variable nature this season. 

Where grown on lea it has turned out much 
Oats. better than on manured ground. Further, on 

the lighter and drier class of soils, excellent 
yields of both grain and straw have been obtained, whereas on cold 
heavy low-lying fields the crop came up thin and straggling, got 
stifled by a strong undergrowth of weeds and bottom grasses, came to 
maturity very slowly, and eventually yielded a poor return of both 



grain and straw. In such situations, a County Antrim correspondent 
refers to oats this season as “ the worst crop on record ” and estimates 
that not more than a diminutive yield of from 5 to 6 cwt. of grain per 
statute acre may be expected. The abnormally wet summer encouraged 
an unusually strong growth of grass in oats which added materially to 
the difficulty of getting the crop sufficiently dried for carting to the 
stack. More especially was this feature observed where the crop was 
laid down with grass seeds and clover in the spring; in most cases 
where the seeds were sown along with the oats, the grass was found to 
be as high as the corn crop at cutting time ; in a normal season this no 
doubt would have added to the value of the oaten straw as fodder ; 
this year it has proved a serious cause of delay in getting the crop 
thoroughly killed and dry enough in condition for stacking. As it is, 
there is certain to be much straw of inferior quality for cattle feeding 
this winter, and on many farms, as a County Waterford correspondent 
points out, the large bulk of it will be almost useless for this purpose. 
Notwithstanding the general inferiority of the crop over much of 
the country, where early sown on good dry land, splendid yields 
are reported. Some very heavy yields per acre are returned from the 
Counties of Dublin, Waterford, and Meath, but on the whole the 
average will fall considerably below that of last season. In Ulster 
the estimated yield per statute acre ranges from 11 cwt. to 25 cwt. 
per acre. An owner of several steam threshing machines in County 
Derry puts ic at 160 stones (50 less than last year) on good land, and 
from 80 to 100 stones on cold wet land. A County Tyrone farmer 
writes that the yield from a good average statute acre of oats will 
approximate to about 170 stones, and probably an average of 20 to 22 
cwt. of grain may be taken as representing the general run of the 
crop yield, except on the cold damp type of soil already referred to. 
Leinster returns show a variance of 7 to 8 barrels (14 stone) in County 
Kildare to as high as 21 barrels in Dublin, Wexford, and Meath ; the 
average estimate would appear to be in or about 12 barrels. Munster 
claims from 9 to 14 barrels per statute acre, and the correspondents in 
the western province give the yield per acre at from 14 to 18 cwt. 
Prices at the opening of the season are slightly higher than in other 
years ; in the northern markets, where oats are sold at so much per 
stone, good samples are fetching from 9 to 10 ; the current price 
through the Leinster and Munster counties ranges from 9s. 6 d. per 
barrel to 10$, and over. 
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According to the crop statistics Return,* there were over 6,000 acres 
less barley grown in Ireland this season than 
Barley. last. In common with most other tillage 

crops, barley shows a similar tendency towards 
contraction in area, but besides the usual fluctuation due to conditions 
of rotation and other causes which is bound to occur from year to 
year, it is probable that the unfavourable nature of the seed time this 
year was largely accountable for the diminished acreage grown. Of 
the three cereal crops, barley is the most difficult to save in good con- 
dition, and is certainly the most susceptible to damage from broken 
weather at the time of harvesting. The crop reports from the chief 
barley-growing counties show that, so far as threshing has proceeded, 
r the following may be taken as the leading features which the samples 
of grain already marketed exhibit (1) A great deal of small com or 
screenings in proportion to the large fully-developed grain ; (2) much 
variation in quality, even in the bulk of the same sample, “ one bag 
being good, and another bag bad,” as a County Wexford grower puts 
it ; (3) much liability to softness and dampness in the grain owing to 
the unfavourable harvest; (4) the excessively large quantity of 
damaged grain which is unlit for malting purposes, and which will in con- 
sequence have to be disposed of at a lower figure for cattle feeding, or 
be consumed by the live stock on the farm. In view of the fact that 
all kinds of imported feeding stuffs are rising in price, and likely to do 
so even more during the winter, the extra quantity of damaged barley 
thrown on the hands of farmers will be in consequence consumed with 
greater economy this season by the live stock kept. The estimated 
average yield per statute acre varies between 6f barrels to 10 and 11 
barrels. The returns are certainly below the average, and in all 
probability from 8 to 8^ barrels will be found to represent the bulk, 
county with county. Prices for best malting samples range from 
13s. 3 d. in King’s County to 14s. in County Wexford, and 14s. 6 d. in 
Queen’s County. This represents a slight advance on the prices given 
at the similar period last year. 

Rye, a crop which is most widely grown in Mayo and Galway, and 
to a lesser extent in Donegal, Clare, Ros- 
Rye. common, and Sligo, is reported as being fairly 

good, and seems to have suffered less from wet 
than the other cereals. Invariably the earlier sown fields have done 

* Abstracts showing the Acreage under Crops and the Numbers and Descriptions of 
MvC etoqfe in Ireland, 1006-1907 [Od. 8789-1907]. 
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best. A County Leitrim correspondent estimates the yield at from 18 
to 20 cwta. per statute acre. 

There is a general agreement that the potato crop, while turning out 
better than was at one time anticipated, will 
Potatoes. in most districts hardly be an average. Where 

planted early on good dry soil and efficiently 
sprayed, the yield is reported on all sides to be satisfactory. On the other 
hand, over much of the cold wet soils of the West, and in poor mountainy 
districts generally, the crop is referred to as a partial failure, giving 
but a small yield of stunted, poor-sized tubers. An examination of the 
reports discloses the following outstanding facts in connection with this 
year’s crop : — (1) Tubers, notwithstanding the damp conditions of growth* 
are dry and of exceptionally good quality for eating. (2) There is an ex- 
cessive proportion of small to medium and large-sized tubers noticeable in 
the crop this year, due, as one correspondent suggests, to (a) the effects 
of frost near the end of August, which completely checked further growth, 
and ( b ) the persistent rain since. (3) From nearly every county, with the 
single exception of one district in County Down, the testimony is general, 
that very few diseased tubers are noticeable in the ground. A County 
Wicklow farmer writes ; — “ Potatoes are very good for table use, and 
very little bad ones with anyone ” ; a County Fermanagh correspondent 
says ; — ' “There are very few complaints of rottenness, except where grown 
a second or third time on the same ground.” (4) There is great diver- 
gence in the estimated yields, varying, as they do, with soil conditions, 
time of planting, etc. The extreme limits may be put at tons to 
the statute acre in some of the Connaught counties, up to 12 tons 
actually raised from dry, well-manured soils in counties so far apart &8 
Tyrone and Tipperary. (5) The increase in yield due to spraying has 
never received more emphatic confirmation than this past summer. So 
needful is this precaution for successful potato cultivation, that in the 
words of a County Cork correspondent, the time would seem to have 
come when the practice “must be insisted upon.” A County Eos- 
common correspondent affirms that in his county “ the crop would have 
been an absolute failure but for spraying.” Better testimony could not 
be desired than the following estimate of yields under different conditions, 
as given in the report of a County Leitrim correspondent : — “ Where 
planted early and sprayed twice, a medium crop<$ where planted late 
and sprayed once, about half a crop; unsprayed, about- one-fourth a 
ertqp.” (6) Several correspondents point out that, owing to the diminished 
yields, potatoes are at present making double their usual price at this 
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time of the year, current rates being from 3s , 6d. to 4 s. 6d. per cwt. 
Whether this price entitles potatoes, as one Kildare correspondent claims 
them to be, “the best paying crop the farmer has,” there can be no 
question that even with a somewhat reduced yield the careful grower 
will be amply compensated before the season is out. Ulster estimates, 
in point of yield, vary from 2^ to 12 tons, Leinster from If to 8 tons, 
Munster 3^ to 12 tons, and Connaught from 1J to 6 tons per statute 
acre. 

In a season which marks decreased yields in every kind of crop with 
the single exception of hay, there is nothing 
The Root Crops. which stands out as such a signal failure as the 
root crops. Both mangels and turnips exhibit 
a considerable deficiency from the average annual yield usually obtained, 
the estimate being that in the case of the former crop it is at least 20 
to 25 per cent, below the average, and in that of the latter fully 50 per 
cent. This season the acreage under mangels amounts to 67,086 acres 
or 114 less than in 1906, and the turnip area to 275.129 or a decrease 
of over 3,000 acres on last year’s return, so that the shortage in house 
feeding for cattle, both stores and daily cows, during the coming winter 
will be very considerable. The wet season effectually checked the 
depredations of the mangel <s fly,” but this 
Mangels. compensation bears little proportion to the lack 

of heat and sunshine which the crops suffered 
from throughout. From County Kildare there are several complaints 
regarding an unusual number of the plants “bolting” this season, and 
from the same county extensive damage due to “heart rot” is reported. 
All round the crop is spoken of as inferior except in County Dublin 
where good yields are anticipated. The Ulster estimates run from 
10 bo 30 tons per statute acre, Leinster 10 to 30 tons, Munster 15 to 35 
tons, and Connaught 8 to 24 tons. 

Turnips are generally acknowledged to be the worst crop of the year, 
and, except where early sown on the best 
Turnips. lands, will return barely half the average yield. 

Though favoured in growth by the fine 
weather in September, a tendency to an excess of leaves is noticeable 
without any corresponding bulb development. The only two counties 
from which good accounts of the crop come are Dublin and King’s 
County. One correspondent in the latter county describes them as an 
exoellent crop and over the average of the past two or three years ) 
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both these instances are however striking exceptions to the unanimous 
reports from every other county. The estimated average yield from 
the four provinces range from 12 to 18 tons per statute acre, but it is 
probable that for most of the country not more than 10 to 12 tons per 
statute acre may be anticipated. 

Cabbage has proved disappointing and will bulk in yield much 
behind last year’s crop ; 25 tons per statute 

Other Green Crops, acre is the estimated yield by a County Antrim 
correspondent and 30 tons by a County 
Tipperary farmer. From Sligo and Roscommon there ard complaints 
that the crop did not “ hearten ” as usual and has grown more to 
loose outside leaves. Rape, where grown, is reported as good, as are 
also Parsnips and Carrots. Much “ bolting ” in the latter crop is re- 
ported both from County Tyrone and County Cork. The Bean crop which 
is largely grown in County Antrim is spoken of favourably, and a yield 
of 25 cwts. per statute acre is anticipated. 

Reports regarding the Flax crop show that the yield of fibre will 
prove to be better than was once expected. Like 
Flax. most other crops, however, its success was this 

year almost altogether dependent on the nature 
of the soil on which it was grown. Where sown early on light soils the 
average return so far works out at about the rate of 5 cwts. per acre ; 
an exceptionally good return for the season is reported by a Co. Tyrone 
grower who had a yield of 9 cwt. 0 qrs. 17 lbs. as the produce of a half 
bag of^ seed sown on 3 roods (Cunningham), or almost a statute acre. 
Where late sown on stifflow-lying clay soils the crop proved a miserable 
failure, and will barely yield more than 24 stone or 3 cwts. per acre. 
Over most of the flax growing area, owing to the late harvest the 
scutch mills have only just begun work, so that at this stage it is im- 
possible to be definite as to average yields. There can be no question 
the crop will prove most irregular. In County Armagh there is a dread 
that the fibre will prove too soft and scutch away greatly, and accordingly 
the yield is anticipated to be 20 per cent, less than last year. In Co. 
Donegal the straw is said to be scutching out badly in the mills and 
will not give half last year’s yield ; the same report comes from County 
Monaghan where only 3 stones of fibre to the peck of seed sown are 
being obtained in comparision with six stones last season. County 
* Down reports are more encouraging, and such straw as has been worked 
in the mills is described as yielding well to fibre. The quality of the 
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lots already marketed is reported as good, and prices in most districts 
satisfactory. In Donegal, Derry, and portion of Tyrone, where the 
cwt. is the usual basis of sale, the range has been from 58#. to 65#. — one 
lot grown in County Donegal, but marketed in Coleraine, bringing the 
excellent price of 80s. per cwt. In the other counties quotations range 
from 6#. 6d. to 8#. per stone. Inasmuch as the flax area this last year 
increased from 55,189 to 59,655 acres, die slight advance in prices 
noticeable will to some extent compensate for the expected average fall- 
ing off in yield and thus encourage a further increase in the area 
sown next season. * 


The estimated yields from the hay crop this year point to an average 
of 2 to 2^ tons per statute acre of new crop or 
upland, and of 3 to tons old meadow. As 


Hay Crop. 


a rule the crop appears to have been well saved and satisfactorily 
ricked, FroitPCo. Antrim there comes some mention of heating having 
taken place after the crop had been brought into the stackyard, but this 
occurrence does not appear to be general. In those Ulster counties 
where grass-seed growing is practised, notably in portions of Tyrone, 
Londonderry, Antrim, Armagh, and Down, there is a considerable 
falling off in the yield of seed obtained. As a rule this year’s average 
will not exceed much more than 4 cwts. per statute acre compared with 
6 to 7 cwts. last season. Prices per cwt. have been, however, from 5#. 
to 6s. higher, recent quotations in some of the more important marketing 
centres being Perennial seed, 15s. 6 d. per cwt., Italian seed, 17s. per 
cwt. 


Pastures are spoken of as having greatly improved with the advance 

_ of the season and are carrying an abundance 

Pastu r e J ~ 

of grass for all kinds of stock. As a conse- 
quence, store cattle are reported as now doing better than anytime this 
season, but there is a fear that the herbage being of a soft nature may 
not persist long on the ground, should cold wintry weather supervene 
early. 

Referring to the season generally and its extraordinary lateness, several 
correspondents describe it as one of the worst which Irish farmers have 
experienced for a generation, while even those who take a less gloomy 
■view of it, admit that it will not by any means prove to be an average. 
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Most correspondents regard the outlook for the coming winter as ex- 
ceptionally gloomy. Pig-feeding will be very 

Season’s Outlook* scarce owing to the small supply of potatoes 
available; cattle, unless in good condition for 
shippers will be difficult to sell to advantage ; the average price of 
produce may in some cases be higher than other years, but the reduced 
yields and the inferior quality of much of the corn crop will leave re- 
turns per acre less than usual ; owing to lack of roots, few farmers 
will be able to fatten off cattle in the winter months, and for this cause 
farmers in some districts are already disposing of cattle which in 
other seasons they would tie up and house feed ; all kinds of feeding 
stuffs are advancing in price and likely to go higher, a handicap which 
will be especially felt owing to the deficiency in the home-grown root 
supply ; turf fuel everywhere is scarce and badly saved, and in the 
poorer and more mountainy districts of the west, this loss is certain to 
be severely felt. All over, the retrospect of the season is one highly 
unfavourable in every way to the farmer, an& the immediate prospect 
itself is far from encouraging. 

The following is a short synopsis, according to provinces, of the 
crop reports received : — 

Ulster. 

Wheat a fair average crop ; nob much grown. Oats variable according 
to soil and position ; generally under average : most of the crop still out. 
Barley under average crop ; not much grown. Rye a fair crop ; little 
grown. Potatoes a most irregular crop ; great variation in yields ; return 
under average. Mangels fair crop in places ; early sown best : will be 
consideiably below usual bulk per acre. Turnips a very poor crop, 
especially late sown on heavy soils ; will be far short ; not more than 
half usual quantity. Cabbage a middling crop. Parsnips and carrots 
fair; the latter much “ bolted.” Flax better than expected; yield 
variable ; will be under last year’s average. Hay a good crop, well 
saved ; some cases of heating in the stack have occurred. Pasture gave 
an average grazing season ; improved greatly in September ; cattle now 
doing well. 

Leinster . 

* Wheat, average crop; quality fair. Oats a fair crop; grain very 
uneven ; yield about average. Barley yield under average and quality 
poor ; much damaged grain. Rye, little or none grown. Potatoes 
under average crop ; quality excellent ; little diseased tubers ; spraying 
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most effective. Mangels a fair crop in some districts ; as a rule under 
average. Turnips a poor crop ; early sown fields promise best, but 
bulbing very slow. Cabbage good. Carrots and parsnips fair. Flax 
not grown. Hay a good crop and well saved. Pasture much improved 
and keeps abundant. 

Munster . 

Wheat a fair crop; little grown. Oats a fair crop, but much 
damaged ; not up to average ; very unequal in quality. Barley con- 
siderably below average in quality and yield. Rye little grown except 
in occasional patches ; fair. Potatoes on the whole a fair crop and good 
to eat ; more small potatoes than usual ; little disease noticeable except 
in very cold land ; greatly benefited by spraying. Mangels a fair 
crop but not up to average. Turnips a gpod crop on the higher and 
drier lands, but in wet places practically a failure. Cabbage a good 
yield and may be up to the average. Flax not grown. Hay well 
above the average in yield ; nearly all well saved. Pastures are very 
good for the season ; all kinds of cattle doing well, but the coldness of 
the nights is a check to their putting on condition. 

Connaught . 

Wheat a fair crop ; little grown. Oats a fairly good crop for the 
season ; quality of grain poor ; much still in stooks and some even 
uncut. Barley fair yield but poor in quality ; little grown. Rye a 
good crop. Potatoes not more than half a crop and very small ; quality 
for eating splendid; would have been a failure only for spraying. 
Mangels a fair yield where early sown. Turnips as a rule not more 
than half a crop. Cabbage only a poor crop ; did not whiten well 
and are maturing slowly ; have grown more to leaves than heads. 
Flax not grown. Hay rather plentiful but not well saved ; quality 
bad and more weeds in it than usual. Pasture looks fresh and soft 
but on account of late growth may melt quickly at the approach of 
winter ; was greatly benefited by the dry weather in September. 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch , 

20 th October , 1907. 
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IRISH FRUIT CROP STATISTICS. 

According to statistics recently obtained, the area devoted to fruit 
growing in Ireland has expanded from 10,602 acres in 1906 to 11,433 
acres in 1907, or an increase of 831 acres. In the years 1906 and 
1907 the Statistics Branch of the Department required the Enume- 
rators of the Agricultural Statistics, by the use of special fruit forms, 
to show the acreage devoted to the different kinds of fruit. The infor- 
mation so obtained for those years is now available and it has a 
special value as indicating the comparative extent and importance of 
the seveial fruit crops. 

The enumeration of the different fruit crop areas in the country- 
is attended, however, with its own special 
Difficulty of obtaining difficulties ; as chief of these may be mentioned 
exact Fruit Area the fact that a considerable extent of the fruit 
Statistics. growing area consists of mixed fruit crops, t.g., 

apples, gooseberries, and currants, which are 
often grown together on the same plot ; there is therefore considerable 
difficulty in determining the different areas so occupied — in itself a 
matter of great importance. Even with an allowance, however, for 
the want of exactness which results from this feature, the figures 
in question furnish an approximate idea of the extent of the several 
fruit crops. The task of securing such returns has it may be said, 
only just begun, and the range of variation between the estimated 
and actual areas devoted to the different kinds of fruit grown will, it is 
hoped, be lessened as the work proceeds. It is almost a necessity 
for the encouragement and development of fruit growing in Ireland 
that figures should be at hand which will enable not only the impor- 
tance of the different kinds of fruit grown to be gauged in respect of 
cultivated areas, but will furnish a means of calculating the available 
supply of each, whether for the home or English market. 

The figures for the year 1907 being as yet unrevised only those 
showing the fruit areas in 1906 are dealt with below. 

The figures obtained from the special fruit crop returns for the 

season 1906, show the areas employed in fruit production in Ireland 

according to provinces to have been as follow : — 

Acres. 

Ulster, . . . 5,847 

‘ ^ Leinster, . . * . 2,535 

Munster, . . . 2,432 

> Connaught, , , 620 



By far the largest fruit-growing county in Ireland is Armagh, with 
a total area devoted to the industry of 2,939 acres. Cork at a long 
interval is second with 990 acres, Antrim third with 667 acres, Meatli 
fourth with 521 acres, the next six counties in order being, Dublin 484 
acres, Wexford 331 acres, Tyrone 299 acres, Tipperary 288 acres, 
Limerick 276 acres, and Kilkenny 272 acres. 

In the special enumeration forms issued for obtaining the fruit crop 
area, a subdivision of the different kinds grown is made into(l) “small 
and bush fruits,” which include : — gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
red and white currants, and black currants ; and (2) “fruit trees,” compris- 
ing under this heading: — apples, pears, plums, damsons, and other kinds. 
An examination of the individual figures returned under these different 
kinds show that County Cork can claim to grow the largest area of 
gooseberries. Out of a total of 819 acres grown, the southern county 
is alone accountable for 118 acres ; County 
Bush Fruit Dublin with 75 acres has the next largest area 

Areas. under this fruit, while Counties Meath and 

Armagh each grow 65 acres. More than half 
of all the strawberries raised each year in this country come from County 
Armagh, where, in 1906, out of the total of 897 acres for all Ireland 
486 acres were grown ; County Cork comes second with 93 acres, Dublin 
third with 54 acres, and Antrim fourth with 44 acres. Of the 418 
acres under raspberries County Meath is responsible for the largest 
share with 151 acres, County Cork being next with 74 acres, and 
Armagh close up with 68 acres. Both the red and white currant crop 
as well as the black currant crop, which amounted to 211 and 292 acres 
respectively, seem to be fairly evenly distributed over the country, no 
single county having much of a preponderance in area. County Cork, 
with 27 acres, grows most of the red and white varieties, and County 
Armagh, with 57 acres, most of the black variety. 

The area under the apple crop in 1906 reached 6,41 1 acres as compared 
with 857 acres under pears, plums, damsons, and 

Tree Fruit Areas, other kinds of tree fruit. Of this area of 6,411 
acres, 2,154 acres, or slightly more than one- 
third, were grown in Co. Armagh, the three next counties in order of area 
being Oo. Cork 569 acres, Antrim 482 acres and Waterford 238 acres. 
Only 230 acres of pears are returned as grown in all Ireland. Counties 
Cork and Dublin grew 31 and 20 acres respectively, Armagh with 1 5 acres 
having to be content in this instance with third place. Meath appears 
to grow mdre plums and damsons than any other Irish county with 53 
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acres of the former and 44 acres of the latter frififc out of total areas of 
235 and 139 acres respectively. Dublin in the case of the plum crop 
is second with 21 acres and Armagh in the case of damsons with 
14 acres. 


The following figures show the relative importance of the different 
fruit crops in Ireland for 1906 according to area 

Acres. 


Apples, ...... 6,411 

Strawberries, 897 

Gooseberries, . . . . . . 819 

Raspberries, . . . . . . 418 

Black Currants, 292 

Miscellaneous Tree Fruit, .... 253 

,, Plums, ..... 235 

„ Pears, 230 

Red and White Currants, . . . 211 

Damsons, ....... 139 


The relative extents of the fruit areas in the four provinces, as well 
as in the six chief fruit counties, are shown in the following table : — 


Counties. 

Area 

under 

Bush 

and 

Fruit 

Trees. 

Small and Bush Fruits. 

Fruit Trees. 

Gooseberries. 

Strawberries. 

Raspberries. 

Red and White 
Currants. 

Black Currants. 

Apples. 

1 

Plums. 

. 

BO 

§ 

1 

P 

Other Kinds. 

Leinstee, 

2,116 

257 

130 

212 

68 

68 

1,052 

71 

117 

63 

78 

MUNSTER, 

2,263 

231 

140 

93 

63 

74 

1,487 

76 

47 

5 

47 

ULSTEli, . 

4,964 

262 

600 

102 

58 

127 

3,511 

63 

60 

68 

113 

Connaught, . 

662 

69 

27 

11 

22 

23 

361 

20 

11 

3 

15 

Counties. 












Armagh, . 

2,939 

65 

486 

68 

16 

57 

2,154 

15 

21 

14 

43 

Cork, 

990 

118 

93 

74 

27 

37 

5 69 

30 | 

15 

2 

25 

Antrim, . 

C67 

44 

44 

6 

16 

17 

482 

12 

13 

20 

13 

Meath, 

621 

65 

16 

151 

7 

8 

155 

■ 7 ! 

53 

44 

15 

.Dublin, • • 

484 

75 

61 

36 

18 

17 

210 

21 

32 

4 

18 

Waterford, 

J f 

331 

33 

15 

7 

8 

8 

238 I 

13 

6 

1 

2 




Official Documents 


F 
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I-ADMIKISTRATIVE. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON IRISH FORESTRY. 

COPY OF MINUTE APPOINTING THE COMMITTEE. 

I hereby nominate and appoint a' Committee to inquire into and 
report upon the folowing matters relating to the improvement of 
Forestry in Ireland, viz: — 

(1.) The present provision for State aid to Forestry in Ireland; 

(2.) The means whereby, in connection with the operation of 
the Land Purchase Acts, existing woods may be preserved, and 
land suitable for forestry acquired for public purposes; and 

(3.) The financial and other provisions necessary for a com- 
prehensive scheme of afforestation in Ireland. 

The Committee will consist of the following: 

Thomas Patrick Gill, Esq., Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
(Chairman) ; 

The Right Hon. Lord Castletown of Upper Ossory, c.m.g., 
b.l. ; 

William Redmond, Esq., M.P. ; 

Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross, member 
of the Agricultural Board ; 

Hugh de Fellenburg Montgomery, Esq., d.l., member of 
the Agricultural Board; 

William Frederick Bailey, Esq., c.b., one of the Estates 
Commissioners ; 

William Rogers Fisher, Esq., m.a., Delegate for Instruc- 
tion in Forestry at the University of Oxford ; 

Professor John Rich Campbell, b.sc., Assistant Secretary 
in respect of Agriculture of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

(Signed) T. W. Russell, Vice-President 
of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland* 

Dated this 29th day of 

August, 1907, 
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II.— AGRICULTURE. 


22nd August , 1907. 

Agricultural Schemes, 1907-8. 

Sir, 

In forwarding, for the information of your Committee, the 
accompanying copies of the Agricultural Schemes for 1908, the 
Department desire to direct special attention to the undermentioned 
alterations which have been made in the Schemes. 

Live Stock. 

Horses . Clause 11. The Register which heretofore comprised the 
names of accepted pure-bred sires only, will in 1908 contain the 
names of all stallions accepted for service under the Horse Scheme, 
including Irish Draught and Halfbred sires. 

Clauses 13 and 14. Applications for registration will not be con- 
sidered after 30th November, 1907, in the case of sires already at 
stud in Ireland, or after 28th February, 1908, in the case of other 
stallions. 

Clause 21 (5). Each person exhibiting a mare with a view to 
obtaining a nomination must sign a certificate at the end of the 
entry form to the effect that all the particulars given thereon are 
correct. If required such certificate must be attested by a 
Magistrate. 

Cattle. Clause 16. The owners of pure-bred bulls exhibiting their 
animals with a view to having them provisionally selected for 
premiums, must give an undertaking that when required by the 
Department they will have such provisionally selected bulls entered 
in the herdbooks of their respective breeds. This is necessary in 
order to make the Department's Dairy Cow Registration Scheme 
a success. 

Clause 21. (5). Any County Committee may require that the 
owner of a premium bull shall not keep any other bull on the farm 
on which such premium bull is located. 

Clause 26. Any County Committee may refuse to award a 
premium to a selected applicant unless he purchases a premium 
bull which has been certified to have passed the tuberculin test. 

Swine . As the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society contemplate 
starting a Register for the Ulster Breed of swine, boars entered in 
such Register will be eligible for selection as premium sires (Clause 
10) and the premium in the case of such boars will be £3 for each 
year (Clause 13). 
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Loans for Purchase} of Bulls. 

Clause 10. Purchasers under the Loan Schemes are given the 
option of having their bulls insured in either of two ways for a 
payment of 5 per cent, on the purchase price. 

Subsidies to Shows, &c. 

The Department wish to refer to the first sentence in Clause 3 
with the purpose of securing that special encouragement shall be 
given to the smaller farmers. 

Prizes for Cottages and Small Farms. 

The 20th May, 1908, has been fixed as the last day for receiving 
entries. This has been found necessary in order to permit of 
arrangements for judging being made in proper time. # 

It is desirable that the earliest possible intimation of the com- 
petitions should be given to residents in the County. 

Instruction in Agriculture. 

A paragraph has been added to Clause 10 to remove some doubts 
which arose this year as to the duties of the Instructor. 

Winter Agricultural Classes. 

A Clause (No. 17.) has been added requiring the Secretary of a 
County Committee to furnish certain returns. 


Poultry Scheme. 

Clause 10 has been re- worded so as to clear up a misapprehension 
which arose in some counties during the past year as to the number 
of visits which the Instructor should make to each class of station. 


Horti cultural S ohemb . 


In view of the provisions of the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Acts, 1877 and 1907, a paragraph has been added to Clause 10 
requiring the Instructor to report all cases in which the existence 
of American gooseberry mildew has been discovered or is suspected 
by him. 

I have to add that a supply of any one or all of the agricultural 
schemes for distribution will be forwarded on reoeipt of an applica- 
tion on the enclosed form for a specific number of copies of each 
scheme. 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


The Secretary of each 

County Committee of Agriculture 


T. P. Gill, Secretary, 
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LIVE STOCK SCHEMES, 1908. 


Prbfator* Note. 

Scheme for Encouraging Improvement in the Breeds of Horses. 
Scheme for Encouraging Improvement in the Breeds of Cattle. 
Scheme for Encouraging Improvement in the Breeds of Swine. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

Attention is directed to the following important modifications in 
the Live Stock Schemes for 1 908 : — 

Horses. Clause 13. Applications for registration in respect of 
stallions already at stud in Ireland will not be accepted after 30th 
November, 1907. 

Clause 14. Applications in respect of other stallionB will not be 
accepted after 28th February, 1908. 

Cattle. Clause 16. Only those bulls will be inspected for 
premiums the owners of which have given a written undertaking 
to the effect that when so required by the Department they will have 
their provisionally selected bulls duly entered in the herd-books of 
their respective breeds. 

Further, County Committees may make such regulations as they 
think fit (a) with regard to requiring the owner of a premium bull 
not to keep any other bull on the farm on which such premium bull 
is located (Clause 21 (5) ), and ( b ) in order to secure that selected 
applicants shall purchase such premium bulls only as are certified 
to have passed the tuberculin test. 

Swine. Clause 10. Boars entered in the Royal Ulster Agricul- 
tural Society’s Register for Ulster Swine shall be eligible for 
premiums. 

Clause 13. The value of a premium in the case of such boars 
shall be £3 for each year. 


A 80. 

07. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF HORSES. 

1908. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1. The main objects of this scheme are to encourage the improve- 
ment of Horse Breeding in Ireland' by inducing stallion owners to 
keep suitable and sound sires of a high degree of excellence, and by 
inducing farmers to retain their best young mares for breeding 
purposes. . When arranging the details of this scheme to suit local 
requirements each County Committee of Agriculture and Technical 
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Instruction, or County Committee of Agriculture, as the case may 
be, hereinafter referred to as the County Committee, is requested to 
secure to small farmers as large a share of the resulting benefits as 
is practicable. 

2. The sum to be provided by the Department under this scheme 
for encouraging improvement in the breeds of horses in a county 
will depend on — (1) the amount provided in aid of the scheme by 
local authorities, (2) the special needs of the locality, and (3) the 
proportion which the amount of the local contribution bears to the 
genuine capacity of the locality to contribute. 

In accordance with Section 16 (6) of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, the Department will not, 
in the absence of special considerations, apply or approve of the 
application of money under this scheme in a locality out of which 
aid is not given either by local authorities or from other local 
sources. 

3. The joint fund available under this and other live stock 
schemes, comprising the grant from the Department and the money 
provided locally, will, subject to the approval of the Department, 
be administered in a county in accordance with the provisions of 
Clauses 6 and 7. 

4. The Secretary of the County Committee, hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, whose appointment for the year and whose 
duties must first be approved by the Department, shall act as Secre- 
tary to the sub-committee for live stock. 

5. It will be the duty of the Secretary to submit, for the approval 
of the Department, details of all schemes proposed for his county. 

No action shall be taken by any local authority towards putting 
this scheme into operation until the sanction of the Department has 
been obtained in writing. 

6. The County Council should by resolution delegate to the 
County Committee full powers for the purposes of the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, and that Committee 
should appoint from among their own members an executive sub- 
committee for live stock. 

No payment, however, in connection with this scheme shall be 
authorised except by the County Committee. 

7. The duties of the sub-committee for live stock will be to frame 
the details of the live stock schemes for the county in accordance 
with the conditions of the Department’s general scheme, and to act 
as the executive committee for the administration of such county 
schemes when they have been approved by the County Committee 
and by the Department, but the executive sub-committee shall not 
have the power of authorising any payment in connection with these 
schemes. 

8. The joint fund available under this scheme shall, after the 
expenses of administration are provided for, be applied solely for 
nominations of mares. 

9. In the event of there not being a sufficient number of registered 
stallions in any county for the purposes of this scheme, the Depart- 
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ment may provide for such county, under certain conditions to be 
prescribed by them, in either of the following ways, viz. : — 

(1.) By assisting approved applicants, whether individuals 
or associations, to buy suitable stallions under the Depart- 
ment’s scheme of loans for the purchase of stallions. 

(2) By giving subsidies, upon terms to be prescribed, for 
approved stallions in the hands of private owners, who are 
prepared to send such stallions to districts to be approved by 
the Department. 

Registration of Stallions. 

10. Thoroughbred stallions may be registered for any county in 
Ireland. 

All Clydesdale and Shire stallions registered in 1907 may again 
be offered for registration under this scheme for the particular dis- 
tricts in which they were registered during that year, but no other 
stallions of these breeds will be accepted for registration in 1908 
except for the Province of Ulster, the counties of Dublin and Louth, 
and the district comprised within a radius of ten miles of the city 
of Cork. 

Irish Draught and Half-bred stallions may be accepted for any 
county in Ireland. 

11. The Department will publish a Register of Thoroughbred, 
Clydesdale, Shire, Irish Draught and Half-bred Sires approved for 
service under this scheme. Owners of suitable stallions are invited 
to apply to have their horses placed on the Register, subject to the 
provisions of this scheme. A stallion, to be entitled to a subsidy 
in the form of nominations, or otherwise, must be registered or 
accepted for registration in the Department’s Register of Stallions 
for the year 1908. 

Copies of the Register, when published, may be had free of charge 
on application to the Department. 

12. (1.) Owners offering their stallions under this scheme must, 
if required, submit them to inspection and veterinary examination 
by the Department. Notice of the arrangements as to place and 
method of inspection will be given. 

(2.) Thoroughbred stallions, to qualify for registration, must be 
entered in Weatherby’s Stud Book, or, if Clydesdale or Shire, be 
entered in the stud book of the respective breed. If required the 
stallion owner or (if the stallion is being purchased with a view to 
registration in Ireland) the vendor must produce a certificate from 
the keeper of the stud book to the effect that the stallion offered for 
registration is entered in the stud book or will duly appear in the 
next volume. 

(3.) No application will be considered in which every particular 
required in the form of application is not supplied. 

(4.) No application in respect of a two-year-old stallion will be 
considered. 

(5.) The owner of a stallion accepted under this scheme must 
agree to permit that stallion to serve not less than twenty, nor more 
than fifty nominated mares, which are entitled to his services. 
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This regulation is subject, however, to the conditions stated in 
Clauses 22 (9 and 10) and 30. 

(6,) Stallions approved under this scheme will be accepted for 
particular districts only, and shall not, without the written oonsent 
of the Department, be removed to other districts. If a stallion is 
removed without such consent to a district for which he was not 
accepted, the name of such stallion shall be removed from the 
Register. 

13. Forms of applications for the purposes of this Bcheme may be 
had from the Department. 

One of these forms, accurately filled up in every particular and 
signed by the owner or his agent, must be lodged in or sent by post 
so as to reach the offices of the Department not later than the 30tb 
day of September, 1907. 

Applications received subsequent to that date, and before the 
30th day of November, 1907, must be accompanied by a fee of £5. 

Applications for registration in respect of stallions already at 
stud in Ireland will not be accepted after the 30th day of November, 
1907. 

14. (1.) Applications in respect of stallions imported into Ireland 
after the 30th day of September, 1907* or for stallions in Ireland 
which have not previously been used for stud purposes, will be con- 
sidered without fee if received on any date up to the 28th February, 
JL 908* Their entry in the published Begister for 1908 cannot, 
however, be guaranteed, but the owners of such stallions will be 
accorded all the privileges enjoyed by the owners of stallions 
appearing in the printed Register. 

(2.) Persons in Ireland intending to import stallions on to buy 
stallions already located in Ireland are advised not to complete the 
purchase until they have received formal notice in writing from the 
Department that the stallions in question have been accepted under 
this scheme. [See Clause 18.] 

(3.) The Department will, as far as practicable, supply the 
services of their Inspectors free of charge to persons in Ireland 
intending to purchase and import suitable stallions for districts in 
which there is not a sufficient number of approved stallions for the 
purposes of this scheme; and the stallion must have been seen and 
provisionally approved by the intending purchaser. 

(4) The vendor of a pure-bred sire must, if required, submit a 
certificate from the Secretary of the stud book to the effect that the 
animal is entered in the stud book, or will duly appear in the next 
volume. 

15. Stallions may be inspected for their general merit and fitness 
for the purposes of the scheme. Such' inspection shall be carried 
out by one or more Inspectors appointed by the Department. If 
the stallion has been to stud, evidence of his fruitfulness, and, 
where practicable, of the character of his stock, must be produced, 
if required. Inspection for general fitness, when deemed neoessary, 
shall, as far as possible, precede veterinary examination. 

■ - j . ’ ( 16. (1.) The veterinary examination shall be carried out by one 
^or more qualified Veterinary Surgeons, appointed by the Depart* 
meat. 
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(2.) No stallion shall be rejected as unsound unless suffering 
from one of the following diseases ; — Cataract, Roaring, Whistling, 
Ringbone, Sidebone, Unsound Feet, Spavin, Curb. 

17. The inspection for general merit and fitness and the 
veterinary examination of stallions may be dispensed with in cases 
where evidence of suitability and soundness have been sufficiently 
established to satisfy the Department. 

The Department, however, shall have the right to inspect an 
accepted stallion at any time. 

18. The Department cannot undertake to disclose their reasons 
for the non-acceptance of any animal, but with the exceptions here- 
inafter mentioned the owner of any stallion in Ireland not accepted 
may have his case reconsidered by one or more referees appointed 
by the Department. Every notice of appeal must be accompanied 
by a fee of <£5, which will be returned in the event ofi the appeal 
being upheld. Notice of appeal must be given in writing within 
ten days from the date of the letter of rejection. 

This privilege shall not extend to cases in which! stallions have 
been rejected on appeal in a previous year or to cases in which 
stallions are offered under Clause 14 (1 and 2). 

19. The Department reserve to themselves the right, without 
assigning any reason, or without inspection or veterinary examina- 
tion, to decline to place or retain on the Register any stallion for 
the purpose of this scheme. 

No right of appeal shall lie in the case of stallions rejected under 
this clause. 

20. Owners of stallions making, or promising to make, any gift 
to the owner of a nominated mare of a portion of the service fee, 
allowing a nominated mare to be served by a stallion other than 
that originally selected by the owner of the mare, or detected in 
any other fraudulent practices in connection with this scheme, shall 
have their horses struck off the Department’s Register, and shall be 
debarred from obtaining any future benefit under the Department’s 
schemes. They shall also forfeit any claim in respect of monies — 
due to them under this scheme. 

Nominations of Mares. 

21. (1.) Upon consecutive dates, and at places to be first approved 
by the Department, exhibitions of I farmer’s mares shall be held in 
each county for the purpose of issuing nominations. 

(2.) Wherever practicable, and in order to avoid unnecessary 
expense, two exhibitions should be held on one day at two centres, 
i.e.> one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 

(3.) The County Committee shall give due notice to farmers in 
the county of the dates, &c., fixed for such exhibitions by means of 
posters, advertisements in the local newspapers, circulars, or such 
other method as may be deemed by the Committee to be the most 
effective and economical for the purpose. 

(4.) The Secretary must send to the Department two copies of 
each such poster, advertisement, circular or other notice as soon 
as issued. 

(6.) The Secretary shall receive entries for each exhibition on 
forms to be obtained from him. Each form must be signed by the 
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owner of the mare, who must certify on the form that all the 
particulars given thereon are correct. Further, if required, thiB 
certificate must be attested by a magistrate. 

22. (1.) Mares to receive nominations must be the bona-fide 
property of a farmer resident in the county (with the exception of 
the case provided for in No. 4 of this clause). 

(2.) In order to secure the second of the main objectst stated in 
Clause 1 of this scheme, preference will be given to the best young 
mares under six years of age. 

(3.) Each mare must be the bona-fide property of a farmer, the 
tenement valuation in aggregate of whose holding or holdings, 
wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not exceed the 
limit fixed by the County Committee. 

Subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the Depart- 
ment, herds’ mares will be eligible to compete tor nominations. 

(4.) A farmer whose holding extends into more than one county 
may apply for a nomination in any one of the counties in which he 
holds land, provided the aggregate tenement valuation of the hold- 
ings, wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not exceed 
the limit fixed under (3) for the county in which he proposes to 
compete. 

(5.) The mares to receive nominations shall be selected by a judge 
or judges appointed by the Department, and they must be passed 
free from any hereditary disease by a Veterinary Surgeon appointed 
for that purpose by the Department, 

(6.) No farmer shall receive more than one nomination, unless 
the number of mares selected and reserved be insufficient for the 
granting of the full number of nominations allotted to the county, 
in which case a second nomination may be awarded. 

(7.) At each local exhibition eligible mares not selected for 
nominations shall be placed on a reserved list in strict order of 
merit. 

(8.) Owners of accepted stallions have a right to require hobbles 
to be used. 

(9.) Owners of accepted stallions may refuse service to mares 
suffering from a contagious disease; but the reasons for such refusal 
must be intimated immediately to the Department and to the 
County Committee bytyhe stallion owner. Mares can be served only 
at. their owners’ risk. 

(10.) The County Committee may restrict nominations to any 
one or more of the breeds of stallions on the Register. 

(11.) The County Committee may, with the approval of the De- 
partment, refuse a nomination for any mare, without assigning 
any reason therefor. 

(12.) The County Committee, if they deem it advisable, may, for 
the purpose of identification, brand all mares selected for nomina- 
tions. 

,(13.) The County Committee, if they think 1 fit, may require the 
"owner of .each nominated mare to deposit a sum not exceeding a£2, 
uch deposit to be refunded if the mare is/ served by the selected 
illion or to be forfeited to the Committee in the event of the 
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owner failing without sufficient cause to have the mare served by 
such stallion. 

(14.) The County Committee may, if they think fit, make regula- 
tions which will render a farmer who, without sufficient cause, 
fails to send his nominated mare to the selected stallion, ineligible 
to enter mares for nominations in subsequent years. 

23. The term “ farmer” is to be understood to mean a person 
who derives his means of living mainly from farming. 

24. (1.) The lists of owners of mares selected for nomination and 
of mares reserved must be submitted to the Department by the 
Secretary, within six days after the date of the last exhibition in 
the county, on the form supplied for the purpose. 

(2.) The dockets for the selection of stallions and the service 
tickets will be supplied to the Secretary, when such form, complete, 
has been received by the Department. The selection dockets and 
service tickets shall then be filled in by the Secretary, who shall 
return them to the Department for the necessary check and 
authorisation for issue. 

(3). The Secretary, before issuing the selection docket, shall date it. 

(4.) The service ticket must not be issued by the Secretary until 
the owner of the mare has returned to him the selection docket with 
the name of the selected stallion duly entered thereon by the said 
owner. 

(5.) Not later than eighteen days from the date of issuing of the 
service tickets, the Secretary shall forward to the Department, on 
the form provided for t-lie purpose, particulars regarding the dis- 
tribution of such tickets. 

25. (1.) A farmer receiving a nomination must select one of the 
approved stallions in Ireland of the breed named by the County 
Committee under Clause 22 (10), provided the service list of the 
stallion selected is not already full. See Clause 26 (2). 

(2.) Such farmer must insert on the selection docket the name of 
the stallion by which he wishes to have his mare served, and must 
return said docket so as to reach the Secretary not later than six- 
teen days from the date of issue of such docket. 

He must also transmit with the docket the amount of the deposit, 
if any, fixed by the County Committee under Clause! 22 (13). 

26. In any one of the following cases the nomination shall be for- 
feited and shall lapse : — 

(1.) If the farmer to whom a nomination is issued should fail 
to select a stallion within the sixteen day limit. 

(2.) If the owher of the mare is also the owner of the stallion 
selected. 

(3.) If the farmer to whom a nomination is issued should 
permit his nominated mare to be served by a stallion 
other than that originally selected. 

(4.) If the nominated mare should die before first service. 

(5.) If the nominated mar© should be sold before the( date of 
the first service. ?. 

The Secretary shall cancel and return to the Department the 
numbered tickets for all such lapsed nominations, and may issue 
to the owners of mares strictly in the order in which they appear 
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on the reserve list new tickets to be obtained from the Department 
in lieu of such cancelled tickets. 

27. A nomination is not transferable, and is available only for 
the selected mare. 

28. The service season shall be reckoned t*> begin on the 1st day 
of March, 1908, and to terminate on the 31st day of July, 1908. 

29. The value of the nomination fee shall be uniform for the 
county, but may vary with the breed of stallions selected, and shall 
not be less than £2, or more than £3. 

30. (1.) When the service fee exceeds the value of the nomina- 
tion, the excess shall be paid by the owner of the mare to the owner 
of the stallion at the time of the first service, or at such other time 
as may be agreed upon between them. 

(2.) In addition, the farmer shall pay a groom’s fee/ of 2#. 6 d. 
for each nominated mare. 

31. (1.) Not earlier than the 1st August, 1908, and not later 
than the 1st October, 1908, the owners of stallions shall forward to 
the Secretary the selection dockets and the service tickets for the 
services effected by their sires, accompanied by a statutory declara- 
tion to the effect that the conditions of service have been duly com- 
plied with. 

(2.) The form of declaration required under* this clause may be 
had on application to the Secretary. 

(3.) The Secretary shall examine and check all these documents, 
and when certified by him as correct shall forward them to the 
Department. 

(4.) Payment of nomination fees to owners of stallions shall not 
be made until the Department have been satisfied as to the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of this scheme, and have signified in writing 
their approval of each particular payment. 

32. No payment shall be made in any of the following cases — 

(1.) Where any erasure or alteration appears on either the 
selection docket or the service ticket. 

(2.) Where both the selection docket and the service ticket 
bearing corresponding numbers are not produced. 

(3.) Where a nomination issued in respect of a particular 
nominated mare is used for another mare, whether 
nominated or not. 

(4.) Where service has been effected by a stallion other than 
that originally selected. 

(5.) Where an owner who received a nomination failed to send 
his mare for service. 

(6.) Where the owner of a stallion fails to lodge by 1st October, 
1908, with the Seoretary, in the manner provided in 
Clause 31, his claim for payment of nomination fees. 

33. Owners of mares accepting, or agreeing to accept, from a 
stallion owner, portion of the service fee, changing nominations, 
substituting mares, or detected in any other fraudulent practices 
in ooi|j&ection with these regulations shall be debarred from obtain- 
ing any future benefits under the Department's schemes. 

34. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this soheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 
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A 81 
07. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

1908, 

1. The main objects of this scheme are to improve the dairy and 
store cattle in Ireland by encouraging thO breeding or introduction 
of pure bred bulls of a high degree of excellence, and by inducing 
associations of farmers or persons of means to purchase high class 
bulls for the use of small farmers. 

2. The sum to be provided by the Department under this scheme 
for encouraging improvement in the breeds of cattle in a county 
will depend on — (1) the amount of money provided in aid of the 
scheme by local authorities, (2) the special needs of the locality, 
and (3) the proportion which the amount of the local 1 contribution 
bears to the genuine capacity of the locality to contribute. 

In accordance with Section 16 (6) of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, Ihe Department will not, 
in the absence of special considerations, apply, or approve of the 
application of money under this scheme in a locality out of which 
aid is not given either by local authorities or from other local 
sources. 

3. The joint fund available under this and other live stock 
schemes, comprising the grant from the Department and the money 
provided locally, will, subject to the approval of the Department, 
be administered in a county by the County Committed of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Insbtruction, or County Committee of Agricul- 
ture as the case may be, hereinafter referred to as the County 
Committee, in accordance with the provisions of Clauses 6 and 7. 

4. The Secretary of the County Committee, hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, whose appointment for the year and whose duties 
must first be approved by the Department, shall act as Secretary to 
the sub-committee for live stock. 

5. It will be the duty of the Secretary to submit, for the approval 
of the Department, details of all schemes proposed for his county. 

No action shall be taken by any local authority towards putting 
this scheme into operation until the sanction of the Department has 
been obtained in writing. 

6. The County Council should by resolution delegate to the County 
Committee full powerB for the purposes of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction* (Ireland) Act, 1899, and that Committee 
should appoint from among their own members an executive sub- 
committee for live stock. 

No payments, however, in connection with this scheme shall be 
authorised except by the County Committee. 

7. The duties of the sub-committee for live stock will be to frame 
the details of the live stock schemes for the county in accordance 
with the conditions of the Departments general scheme, and to act 
as the executive oommittee for the administration of such county 
schemes when they have been approved by the County Committee 
and by the Department ; but the executive sub-committee shall not 
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have the power of authorising any payment in connection with these 
sohemes. 

8. The joint fund available under this scheme shall, after the 
expenses of administration are provided for, be applied solely in 
providing premiums for bulls. 

9. In exceptional circumstances the Department may, under 
certain conditions to be prescribed by them, provide for a county 
either by purchasing bulls on behalf of applicants selected by 
County Committees under Clause 17, or by granting loans to 
approved applicants who desire to purchase bulls through the De- 
partment. 

Applications for loans under this clause must be made — by the 
selected individuals — directly to the Department not later than 1st 
March, 1908. 

10. Subject to the approval of the Department, premiums may 
be restricted to any one or more breeds of pure-bred bulls. 

11. Only bulls entered, or qualified by pedigree for entry, in the 
herd books of their respective breeds shall be eligible for premiums. 
The owner of a bull not entered must, if required, produce a certifi- 
cate from the secretary of the herd book to the effect that the bull is 
eligible for entry and will duly apear in the next volume. 

12. Bulls of thei following ages are eligible to compete for 
premiums : — 

(1.) Yearlings, calved between 1st September, 1906, and 1st 
May, 1907 ; 

(2.) Two-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1905, and 
31st August, 1906; 

(3.) Three-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1904, and 
31st August, 1905 ; 

(4.) Four-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1903, and 
31st August, 1904. 

All bulls must show a high degree of excellence. Two-year-olds, 
three-year-olds, and four-year-olds which show signs of having been 
badly cared, or which are not fully developed, will not be selected. 

13. The amount of a premium for a high-class bull payable sub- 
ject to the regulations of this scheme, at the close of the season, 
shall be £15, save in respect of the poorer parts of the West of 
Ireland for which special provision will be made by the Depart- 
ment. Where special provision for the use of Galloway, Kerry, 
Dexter, Welsh, and Ayrshire bulls is made with the approval of the 
Department, the value of the premiums shall be £10. 

14. The owners of all two- year-old, three-^ar-old, and four-year- 
old bulls applying for premiums under this scheme must, if re- 
quired, produce evidence of the fruitfulness of the bulls in the pre- 
ceding year. 

15. (1.) Bulls which were awarded premiums in 1907 will be in- 
spected by the Department prior to the spring shows and sales, at 
places and on dates of which the owners will be duly advised by the 
Department. 

In no case will animals be inspected at the owner’s residence. 

(?.) Owners of such bulls failing to present their animals for in- 
spection on the dates selected will not have their cases reconsidered. 
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(3.) The Department will furnish the County Committee with a 
list of bulls which have been passed under this clause as eligible for 
premiums in 1908. 

(4.) The County Committee shall then proceed to select applicants 
for premiums for bulls to be selected at any of the principal shows 
or sales of bulls. In making such selections regard shall be had to 
the needs of the various districts in the county, provided that no 
two bulla of the same breed shall be located in the county within 
three miles of each other. 

(5.) Bulls provisionally selected for a premium under this clause 
must stand for service at the same place as in 1907, and unless in 
exceptional circumstances approved by the Department, owners of 
selected bulls will not be allowed to change the premium to a year- 
ling bull. 

16. Bulls, of the ages specified in Clause 12, other than those 
referred to in Clause 15 (3), shall be selected at the principal spring 
shows and sales. The provisional selection of bulls for premiums 
at these shows and sales shall be made by the Department alone. 

Only those bulls will be inspected for premiums the owners of which 
have given a written undertaking to the effect that when so re- 
quired by the Department they will have their provisionally selected 
bulls duly entered in the herdbooks of their respective breeds. 

Intending purchasers must make their own selection from the list 
of animals passed by the Department. 

17. (1.) The County Committee shall, by means of advertisements 
in the local papers or by posters, invite applications from persons 
who, if selected, are prepared to keep in districts not provided for 
in Clause 15 (3 and 5) premium bulls to be purchased or exhibited 
at one or other of the principal shows or sales. Such applications 
must be made on forms to be obtained from the Secretary. 

(2.) A list of such applicants, when selected by the County Com- 
mittee, should be forwarded to the Department by the Secretary, 
on the form provided for that purpose, not later than five days 
before the show or sale at which the bulls are to be selected. 

(3.) The Department’s Inspector or Inspectors will attend at the 
principal shows and sales. They shall not be empowered to re- 
cognise applications from any persons attending the shows or sales 
whose names are not on the list supplied by the Secretary as having 
been duly selected to keep a premium bull. 

(4.) Applicants selected by a County Committee who exhibit or 
purchase at one of the principal shows or sales provisionally 
selected bulls of the breeds approved by the County Committee need 
not again show these bulls in 1908 for a premium. The granting 
of a premium to a bull shall not in any way be regarded as affording 
a right to a premium in a subsequent year. 

(5.) As soon as a selected applicant has procured a bull which has 
been provisionally passed for a premium he should notify the Secre- 
tary on a form to be obtained from the latter for the purpose. The 
Secretary shall thereupon advise the Department on the prescribed 
form of the particulars as to location, &c., of the bull. 

18. The servioe season for a premium bull shall not commence 
until the owner of the bull has been informed by the Secretary that 
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the Department have approved of the selection of the bull for a 
premium. It will be the duty of the Secretary to obtain the sanc- 
tion, in writing, of the Department with the least possible delay. 

The service season for premium bulls shall dose on 31st De- 
cember, 1908. 

19. The Secretary shall supply the owner of each premium bull 
under this scheme with posters, which such owner must undertake 
to distribute in the district in which the bull is to serve. 

20. Each premium yearling bull shall serve not less than thirty 
cows, and all other premium bulls not less than forty cows each, 
other than those that are the property of the owner of the bull. 
The service fee for the number of cows stated shall in all cases be 

each, inclusive of all charges. After the minimum number of 
oows have been served the owner may fix such fee as he may desire. 

21. The County Committee may make such regulations as they 
think necessary with regard, 

(1) to the inclusion or otherwise of four-year-old bulls, 

(2) to requiring applicants for premiums to deposit with their 
application a sum not exceeding £2 in respect of each bull — such 
deposit to be refunded in case the applicant is not selected by the 
County Committee or if he procured a premium bull. The deposit 
to be forfeited to the County Committee in the event of the appli- 
cant omitting to procure a premium bull, 

(3) to the number of premium bulls which any one person may 
keep, provided that no person shall possess two premium bulls of 
the same breed unless located at least three miles from each other, 

(i) to the place in which a premium bull shall remain during the 
season for service, 

(5) to requiring the owner of a premium bull not to keep any 
other bull on the farm on which such premium bull is located, 

(6) to the penalties to be imposed upon the owner of a premium 
bull who fails to take proper care of the animal, 

(7) to the number of cows to which any one farmer may send to 
a premium bull, 

(8) to requiring owners of premium bulls to exhibit their animals 
at some one of the shows subsidised by the County Committee, 

(9) to requiring owners of premium bulls to retain their animals 
in the district until 1st .'September, 1908, 

(10) to cancelling the award of a premium to a bull which is sold 
out of the country before it has served the prescribed number of 
cows, and 

(11) to the exclusion of pedigree cows from this scheme. 

22. Each cow shall be the property of a farmer resident in’ the 
county, the aggregate tenement valuation of whose holding or hold- 
ings wherever situated and for which he is rated, does not exoeed 
the limit fixed by the County Committee. 

-Herds, artisans and bona-fide agricultural labourers may obtain 
service for their oows on the same terms as farmers. 

23. The term “ farmer” is to be understood to mean a person 
ygho derives his means of living mainly from farming. 
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24. The owner of a premium bull shall not, before the stipulated 
number of cows have been served, reserve the use of the bull for the 
cows of any individual or of the members of any society. He must, 
subject to the provisions of Clause 30, allow the bull to serve cows in 
the order in which they are presented. 

* 25. The Department reserve the right to brand or mark premium 
bulls, and to inspect them from time to time. 

26. The Department also reserve the right to apply the tuber- 
culin test, at their own expense, to any premium bull. 

The County Committee may make such regulations as they think 
fit in order to secure that selected applicants shall purchase such 
premium bulls only as are certified to have passed the tuberculin 
test. 

27. (1.) Not earlier than 1st September, 1908, and not later than 
15th January, 1909, the owner of a premium bull shall forward to 
the Secretary on the prescribed form a return of the names, 
addresses, and valuations of the persons whose cows have been 
served by the bull, at the fee named in Clause 20, together with 
dates of such services. 

(2.) The Secretary shall examine and check all such forms, and 
when certified by him as correct shall forward them to the Departr 
ment. 

(3.) As soon thereafter as the Department are satisfied as to the 
fulfilment of the conditions of this scheme the Secretary will bo 
notified that payment of the premiums or part of the premiums 
payable under this scheme may be made to the owners of the bulls. 

(4.) Any premium not applied for on or before 15th January, 
1909, shall be considered as having lapsed. 

28. All owners of premium bulls must satisfy the County Com- 
mittee that they have provided themselves with a syringe and disin- 
fecting materials for the washing of their animals after each 
service, in accordance with the instructions given in the Depart- 
ment’s leaflet No. 13, on Contagious Abortion in Cattle. 

It will be the duty of the Secretary to obtain the necessary in- 
formation for the Committee, and to notify the Department at an 
early date of the results of his enquiries. 

29. In the event of the bull being unable from any cause to com- 
plete the prescribed number of services, the Department reserve the 
right to withhold the premium, or any part of it, or in any other 
way to deal specially with the case, according as the circumstances 
may require. 

30. The owner of a premium bull has the right to refuse the use 
of hSis bull in any case where he is satisfied that the service would 
be prejudicial to the animal. The reasons for such a refusal, how- 
ever, must, immediately on the refusal of the application, be com- 
municated to the County Committee, who may take such action as 
they think fit subject to the approval of the Department. 

31. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 

Q 
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A 82 

07. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF SWINE. 

1908. 

# 

Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, of the Department’s Horse and Cattle 
Schemes, 1908, shall, with the necessary modifications, apply to this 
scheme. 


SWINE. 

8. The system to be adopted in connection with this scheme for 
encouraging improvement in the breeds of swine shall be the pro- 
vision of premiums for selected boars. 

9. Subject to the approval of the Department premiums may be 
restricted to any one or more breeds of swine. 

10. Only boars eligible for entry in the Herd-books of their 
particular breeds, in the Register of Pigs of the Royal Dublin 
Society, or in the Register of Ulster! Swine proposed to be estab- 
lished by the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society, shall be selected for 
premiums. The owner of a boar selected for a premium must have 
the animal entered in the proper Herd-book or in the said Register 
as the case may be. 

11. Boars belonging to any Society or to any Association of 
Farmers shall be eligible to compete for premiums; but the 
premiums shall be paid to the Society or Association, and not to the 
individuals in whose charge the boars are placed. 

12. Boars when selected for the first year’s premium should be 
not less than five months nor more than twelve months old. The 
grant of a premium to any boar shall not be regarded as affording 
any right to a premium in a subsequent year. 

13. The value of a' premium shall be .£5 for the first year, and 
£3 for the second year, provided however that in the case of boars 
entered in the Register of Ulster Swine the value of thq premium 
shall be £3 in the first year. 

14. Only those boars which were awarded first year premiums in 
1907 shall be eligible for second year premiums in 1908. All such 
boars must show a high degree of excellence. Two-year-old boars 
which show signs of having been badly cared or are not fully de- 
veloped will not be selected. 

The owner of a boar selected for a second year premium must pro- 
duce evidence of the fruitfulness of the boar in the preceding year. 

15. A boar which may be awarded a premium in 1908 out of 
funds administered by any other body shall not be eligible for a 
premium under this scheme. 

16. (1.) Boars which were awarded first year premiums in 1907 
will be inspected by the Department at places and on dates of which 
tfhe owners will be duly advised by the Department. 

# (2.) Owners of such boars failing to produce their animals fay 
inspection’ on the date selected will not haye their eases reconsidered. 
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(3.) The Department; will furnish the County Committee with a 
list of boars which have been passed under this clause as eligible for 
premiums in 1908. 

(4.) The County Committee shall then proceed to select applicants 
for premiums for young boars. In making such selection regard 
shall be had to the needs of the various districts in the county, 
provided that no two boars of the same breed shall be located in the 
county within three miles of each other. 

(5.) Boars provisionally selected for a premium under this clause 
must stand for service at the same place as in 1907, and unless in 
exceptional circumstances approved by the Department, owners of 
selected boars will not be allowed to change the premium to a year- v 
ling boar. 

17. (1.) The Connty Committee shall by means of advertisements 
in the local papers or by posters, invite applications from persons 
who, if selected, are prepared to keep premium boars in districts 
not already provided for tinder Clause 16 (5) of this scheme. Such 
applications must be made on forms to be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. 

(2.) As soon as a selected applicant has procured a boar which 
has been provisionally passed for a premium he should notify the 
Secretary on a form to be obtained from the latter. The Secretary 
shall thereupon advise the Department on the prescribed form of the 
particulars as to the location, Ac., of the boar. 

18. The provisional selection of boars for premiums shall be 
made by the Department alone at the principal spring shows and at 
other places to bo fixed by the! Department, but no inspection for 
the purpose of this scheme shall be made after the 30th June, 1908, 
save in exceptional circumstances. 

19. The Department through the County Committee, will as far 
as practicable assist intending purchasers to secure suitable boars 
for the purposes of this scheme. 

20. The service season for a premium boar shall not commence 
until the owner of the boar has been informed by the Secretary that 
the Department have approved of the selection of the boar for a 
premium. It will be the duty of the Secretary to obtain the sanc- 
tion (in writing) of the Department with the least possible delay. 
The service season for premium boars shall close finally on the 31st 
December, 1908. 

21. The Secretary shall supply the owner of each premium boar 
under this scheme with posters, which the said owner must under- 
take to distribute in the district in which the boar is to serve. 

22. Each yearling premium boar must serve not less than 30 
sows, and each two- year-old boar not less than 40 sows. The service 
fee, inclusive of all charges for this number of sows, shall not 
exoeed 1*. for each sow. After the minimum number of sows have 
been served, the owner of the boar may fix such fee as he may desire, 

23. The County Committee may make such regulations as they 
think necessary with regard — 

(1.) to the Breed or breeds of boars to be selected, 

(2.) to the number of premium boars which any one applicant 
'may possess, (provided no person shall possess two premium boars 

g 2 
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of the same breed unless located at least three miles from each 
other), 

(3.) to the place in which a premium boar shall remain during 
the season for service, 

(4.) to the penalties to be imposed upon the owner of a premium 
boar who fails to take proper care of the animal, 

(5.) to the number of sows which any one farmer may send to a 
premium boar under this scheme, 

(6.) to requiring owners of premium boars to exhibit their 
animals at some one of the shows subsidised by the County Com- 
mittee, and 

(7.) to requiring owners of premium boars to retain their 
animals in the district until 1st September, 1908. 

24. Each sow shall be the property of a farmer resident in the 
county, the aggregate tenement valuation of whose holding, or 
holdings, wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not 
exceed the limit fixed by the County Committee. 

Herds, artisans, and bona-fide agricultural labourers may obtain 
service for their sows on the same terms as a farmer. 

25. The term “ farmer v is to be understood to mean a person 
who derives his means of living mainly from farming. 

26. The owner or owners of a premium boar shall not, before 
the stipulated number of sows have been served, reserve the use of 
the boar for the sows of any individual, or of the members of any 
society. Subject to the provisions of Clause 30, sows must be 
served by a premium boar in the order in which they are presented. 

27. The Department reserve the right to brand or mark premium 
boars, and to inspect them from time to time. 

28. (1.) Not earlier than 1st September, 1908, and not later 
than 15th January, 1909, the owner of each premium boar shall 
forward to the Secretary on the prescribed form a return of the 
names, addresses, and valuations of the persons whose sows have 
been served by the premium boar — together with dates of such 
services — at the fee named in Clause 22. 

(2.) The Secretary shall examine and check all such forms, and 
when certified by him as correct shall forward them to the Depart- 
ment. 

(3.) As soon thereafter as the Department are satisfied as to the 
fulfilment of the conditions of this scheme, the Secretary will be 
notified that payment may be made to the owner of owners of the 
boar of the premium, or part of the premium, payable under this 
scheme. 

(4.) Any premium not applied for on or before the 15th January, 
1909, shall be considered as having lapsed. 

29. In the event of a boar being unable, from any cause, to com- 
plete the prescribed number of services, the Department reserve the 
right to withhold the premium, or any part of it, or in any other 
Way to deal specially with the oase, according as the circumstanoes 
may require. 

SO. The owner of a premium boar has the right to refuse the user 
of his boar in any case where he is satisfied that the service would be 
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prejudicial to the animal. The reason for such refusal must, how- 
ever, be communicated to the County Committee immediately on the 
refusal of the application. 

31. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 


A 83. 
07. 


LOANS FOIt THE PURCHASE OF STALLIONS. 
1908. 


1. Applications for loans for the purchase of Stallions must be 
made — on the prescribed form (A. 37) — direct to the Department. 

2. No application for a loan for the purchase of a Stallion will 
be considered if coming from a locality in which, in the opinion of 
the Department, there is already a sufficient number of approved 
Stallions for the purpose of their scheme. 

No loans will be made save for the purchase of Stallions accepted 
by the Department under the Horse-breeding scheme for 1908. 

The Department reserve the right to refuse any application for 
a loan without asvsigning any reason for such refusal. 

3. The individual or association (hereinafter referred to as the 
applicant) applying for a loan must be approved by the Depart- 
ment. 

4. The purchase price of the Stallion must be approved by the 
Department. 

5. The applicant must pay to the Department (1) one- third of 
the approved purchase price, (2) the amount of the stamp duty, 
and (3) the premium for the insurance of the Stallion at the full 
amount of the approved purchase price — the payment to the De- 
partment of this premium must be secured under conditions similar 
to those provided for the repayment of principal and interest. 
(See 7 and 8). 

6. On reoeipt by the Department of (1) one- third of the agreed 
on purchase money, (2) the necessary stamp duty, (3) the premium 
for insurance, and (4) a form of undertaking to have the necessary 
bond duly completed without delay, the Department will pay to the 
vendor the full amount of the agreed on purchase price, and will 
intimate to him that possession of the Stallion may be given up to 
the applicant. 

If the vendor, before being paid by the Department, gives up 
possession of the Stallion, the Department will hold themselves free 
of any liability to the vendor. 

7. As soon thereafter as possible the applicant, with two or more 
approved solvent sureties, shall enter into a bond to repay the De- 
partment the amount which will be advanced by them — viz., two- 
thirds of the purchase money — in five equal annual instalments, 
payahle on the 1st November in each year, together with interest at 
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the rat© of 2 \ per cent, on the outstanding balance. The first in- 
stalment shall be payable on the 1st November next succeeding the 
date of payment by the Department of the full purchase price to the 
vendor. 

8. In the case of an association repayment must be guaranteed 
by the Committee of the association, or in such other manner as the 
Department may require. 

9. The Stallion shall remain the property of the Department 
until all instalments and arrears of principal and interest are paid 
off, and shall not be disposed of, without the consent in writing of 
the Department, for five years. 

.10. The applicant must offer the Stallion each year for registra- 
tion, must undertake to conform at all times to the regulations of 
the Department’s scheme for the time being for encouraging im- 
provement in the breeds of horses, and, during the continuance of 
the loan, must allow the Stallion to serve nominated Mares at a fee 
to be fixed by the Department. 

Such fee, however, shall in no case exceed £3 per mare. 

11. Nominated Mares the property of the members of an associa- 
tion purchasing a Stallion under this scheme shall not take priority 
of service over nominated mares owned by non -members. 

As soon, however, as the number of nominated Mares required by 
the scheme may have been served, the service of the Stallion may be 
retained exclusively for the use of the members of such association. 

12. The applicant must observe the following conditions: — 

(1.) In the event of the horse becoming ill or lame, he must 

without delay give notice in writing or by telegram to the 
Department. Like notice must be given— 

(a) If the horse meets with any accident or injury, and 
{ b ) If the horse dies. In the latter event he must furnish 
at his own expense a certificate from a Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

(2.) He must provide proper accommodation for the Stallion, 
and care him in a proper manner to the satisfaction of the 
Department . 

(3.) He must procure at his own expense the services of a 
Veterinary Surgeon when necessary. 

13. The Department shall have the right to inspect the Stallion 
at any time, and to remove him at any time, if it is found, in the 
opinion of the Department, that he is not being properly cared, or 
if an instalment of the principal and interest is in arrear for more' 
than four weeks. 

14. Should the Department grant a special subsidy in respect of 
the Stallion such subsidy shall not be paid to the individual or 
association in possession of the Stallion, but shall be credited, after 
the close of the season, towardsf the repayment of the loan. 

15. The decision of the Department in all matters relating to 
these loans shall be final. 

Forms of application can be had from the Department. 
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LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OF BULLS. 
1908. 


1. Applications for loans for the purchase of Bulls must be made ~ 
oh the"" prescribed form (A . $&) — direct to tiie Department before 1st 
March, 190&. 

2. No application for a loan for the purchase of a Bull will be con- 
sidered if coming from a locality in which, in the opinion of the 
Department, there is already a sufficient number of pure bred bulls for 
the purpose of their scheme. No loan will be granted save for the 
purchase of a pure bred bull, passed by the Department as suitable for 
a premium. The bull must be of a breed approved by the County 
Committee. The Department reserve the right to refuse any application’ 
for a loan without assigning any reason for such refusal. 

3. The purchase price of a bull must be approved by the Depart 
ment, 

4. The person applying for a loan under this scheme — hereinafter 
referred to as “the applicant” — must purchase through the Department, 
who cannot undertake to consider applications for loans in respect of 
animals purchased withhout their knowledge, at shows, sales, or from 
private individuals. The Department will, as far as possible, endeavour 
to procure a suitable animal for the applicant, but they cannot under- 
take to supply a Bull at a price fixed by him. 

5. Before taking possession of the Bull the applicant will be required 
to pay to the Department’s representative — (1) one-third of the 
approved purchase price, (2) the stamp duty, and (3) the charge for in- 
surance (see Clause 9). Further, he must sign a form of undertaking 
to have the necessary form of guarantee for rejfoyment duly signed and 
completed. 

6. As soon thereafter as possible, the applicant and two approved 
solvent sureties shall sign a form of guarantee to repay to the Depart- 
ment the amount which will be advanced by them in two equal annual 
instalments, payable on the first day of April in each year, the first 
instalment to be payable on the first day of April in the year following 
that in which the bull was purchased, together with interest at the rate 
of per cent, on the outstanding balance, 

7. In the case of an association the person in whose charge the Bull 
is to be placed must, with two other approved members of the asso- 
ciation in their capacity of private individuals, guarantee repayment of 
the loan. 

8. The Bull shall remain the property of the Department until all 
instalments of principal and interest are paid off. 

9. The applicant must insure the Bull for the full amount of the 
purchase price with the Department. The fee for insurance against 
death shall be 5 per cent, on the full amount of the purchase price, and 
shall be paid to the Department. 

10. The applicant shall state which of the following systems of 
insurance he will elect to take. Once the applicant has made his 
choice he will not be permitted to make any change. 





System A . 

The Department will insure the bull with an insurance company 
for twelve months only f rom the date of payment of the insurance fee 
by the applicant. In the event of the death of the Bull before the#' 
expiration of the twelve months in question the loan will be cleared 
off and the applicant will be refunded the part of the purchase price 
which he deposited with the Department on getting possession of the 
Bull, less interest on loan to date of death of the Bull. Under this 
system it will be optional with the applicant to insure the bull for a 
second year. 


System B . 


The Department, subject to all the regulations of this scheme being 
complied with, will themselves insure the Bull on the following terms 
as from the date of payment of the insurance fee until the loan has 
been paid off, provided that in no case shall the insurance cover a 
period longer than two years from the date of payment of such 
fee : — 

(a.) In the event of the death of the Bull before the first instal- 
ment becomes payable to the Department, a sura equal to three- 
fourths of the loan will be credited by the Department in reduction 
of the amount clue by the applicant in respect of loan and interest. 


(6.) If the Bull dies before the second instalment becomes payable, 
provided the first instalment was paid to the Department before the 
expiration of the period allowed for repayment thereof, under Clause 6, 
a sum equal to one-half of the original loan will be credited by tlhe 
Department in reduction of the balance due by the applicant in 
respect of loan and interest. 

The insurance, however, shall be cancelled (1) in the event of the 
first instalment not being paid within the period prescribed under 
BE55"8T or' (2) in case of the non observance of any one of the con- 
ditions of this loan scheme. In either case all moneys paid under 
this system of insurance shall be forfeited to the Department. 


11, The applicant must observe the following conditions: — 

(1.) In the event of the Bull getting ill or lame he must, without 
delay, give notice in writing or by telegram to the Department. 
Like notice must also be given (a) in the event of any accident or 
injury occurring to the Bui) and (6) in case of the death of the Bull. 

(2.) He must take all reasonable precautions to prevent the Bull 
from coming in contact with any animal suffering from disease. 

(3.) He must provide proper accommodation for the Bull and care 
him in a proper manner, to the satisfaction of the Department. 

(4.) He must procure at his own expense a syringe and disinfecting 
materials for the washing of his Bull after each service, in accord-: 
ance with the instructions given in the Department’s leaflet No. 13 
on contagious abortion in Cows. 

(5.) He must procure at his own expense the services of a 
veterinary surgeon when necessary. 


(6.) In the case of the death of the Bull he must forward a certi- 
ficate from the veterinary surgeon or such other evidence as to the 
cause or fact of death as the Department may require. 

12. The granting of a loan docs not imply that a premium will be 
awarded in respect of the Bull. 

Should the Bull be awarded a premium (1) the person in whose 
favour the loan is being granted must conform to the regulations of the 
Department's scheme for the improvement of the breeds of cattle, or 
any modifications therein made, with the approval of the Department, 
by the County Committee ; and (2) the amount of such premium shall 
be paid to the applicant, after the provisions of the general scheme 
have been complied with. 

13. The Department shall have the right — 

(a) to inspect the Bull at any time, and to remove him at any 
time, if it is found, in the opinion of the Department, that he is not 
being properly cared, or in the event of an instalment of principal 
and interest being in arrear for more than four weeks ; 

(b) to brand or mark the Bull ; 

( c ) to apply the tuberculin test, at their own expense, to any Bull 
purchased under this scheme. 

14. The decision of the Department in all matters relating to these 
loans shall be final. 

Forms of application for loans can be had from the Department. 
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SUBSIDIES TO AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 
AND SKILLED LABOUR COMPETITIONS, 1908. 


1. In 1908 County Committees of Agriculture may, subject to the 
approval of the Department and to the conditions of this scheme, make 
grants in aid of — 

(а) Established Agricultural, Poultry, Horticultural, and Farm 

Produce Shows, held under the auspices of an Agricultural 
Society ; 

(б) Industrial Shows or Exhibitions and Feiseanna ; and 

(c) Skilled Labour Competitions, Ploughing Matches, etc., and 
Implement Trials. 

2. A Show Society, or other body, proposed to be subsidised under 
this scheme by a County Committee, must furnish, not later than 1st 
February, 1908, to the Department, through such County Committee, 
the following particulars in respect of each Show held by the Society 
in 1907, viz., — 

(1.) An audited balance sheet, setting forth in detail the financial 
position of the Society after all liabilities have been discharged 
and also 
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(2.) If required, a list certified by the Secretary of the Show Society, 
setting forth the amounts actually collected in local sub- 
scriptions from private individuals in 1907. 

Any Society which fails to furnish these particulars, or such further 
information as the County Committee and the Department may require t 
shall not be eligible to receive a subsidy . 

3. In allocating the funds available under this scheme County Com- 
mittees should consider the claims of the various Shows held in the 
county and the special requirements of particular distircts. 

The County Committee in allocating a grant to any particular show, 
and the Department in approving of such grant, will take into con- 
sideration : — 

(1.) The amounts actually collected in local subscriptions from 
private individuals in 1906 and 1907. 

(2.) The total value of prizes awarded in 1907, and the cost of 
administration. 

(3.) The regard paid by the Society to the furtherance of the Depart 
merit's Live Stock, Poultry, and other County Schemes. 

(4.) The amount set aside for classes confined to small farmers. 

4. The prize schedule for 1908 must, prior to publication, be sub- 
mitted through the County Committee to the Department for approval 
in writing. Non-compliance with this regulation may entail the can- 
cellation of the grant from the County Committee in 1908. 

The Department .will not consider any schedule which has not 
previously received the approval of the County Committee. 

5. The joint contribution from the County Committee and the 
Department must be acknowledged in the prize schedule. 

6. In the case of Live Stock Shows, other than shows confined to 
Horses, provision must be made in the schedule of prizes for the 
inclusion of classes for Sheep and also for Poultry of tbe breeds sub- 
sidised by the County Committee. 

7. Each Society receiving a subsidy under this scheme shall, if re- 
quired, afford all reasonable facilities for the inspection of their books 
by the Department, and shall admit the Department's Inspectors to the 
judges 7 ring during all adjudications on the day of the Show, 

8. A portion of the joint fund available under this scheme may be 
given to new Show Societies, provided the County Committee and the 
Department are assured : — 

(I.) That there is need for such new societies in the county ; 

(2.) That adequate local support is forthcoming ; and 

(3.) That the rules and financial proposals of the Society are deemed 
satisfactory. 

9. Only in very exceptional circumstances will the Department be 
prepared to sanction the holding of local exhibitions of live stock for 
ihe award of prizes by a County Committee. 

10. The cost of employing judges must be defrayed by Show Societies 
out of their own funds. The Department cannot undertake to supply 



the services of a Judge or Demonstrator for any Show or local 
exhibition as they have done in previous years. 

If the County Committee approve, one or more of the Instructors 
employed under Agricultural Schemes may be permitted, for the pur- 
pose of giving demonstrations, to attend a show subsidised by a County 
Committee. 

11. (1.) Immediately after the Show or competition the Secretary of 
the Society shall furnish to the County Committee a certificate as to the 
total amount actually awarded in prizes, exclusive of cups and 
presentation prizes (the value of which should be stated separately), 
and the County Committee shall forward such certificate to the 
Department. 

(2) As soon as the Department are satisfied as to the fulfilment of 
the conditions of this scheme, the County Committee will be notified 
that payment may be made to the Show Society or other body of the 
full amount of the subsidy or part of the subsidy as the case may be. 

(3) In the event of the total sum actually awarded in prizes at any 
Show or competition being less than the sum originally voted by the 
County Committee, the Show Society or other body managing the 
show or competition shall not bo entitled to receive payment from the 
joint lund of any sum exceeding the amount actually awarded in prizes, 
exclusive of cups and presentation prizes. 

12. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme the 
decision of the Department shall be final. 

The Department recommend that each Agricultural or other Show 
Society receiving a subsidy under this Scheme should invite the County 
Committee to nominate one or more representatives to act on the Show 
Committee. 
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SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
FLAX-GROWING INDUSTRY, 1907-8. 


The following programme has been adopted by the Department for 
encouraging improvement in the flax-growing industry during the 
season 1907-8. 

I. — Field Experiments. 

Variety tests and mammal experiments will be continued. The 
object of these experiments is to ascertain the relative value of various 
varieties of flax seed and the influence of certain manures on the yield 
and quality of the flax crop. Experiments on seed selection may also 
be undertaken. A report on the experiments carried out in 1906 will be 
published in the Department's Journal and will be distributed in leaflet 
form. 

II. — Collection of Statistics. 

Statistics with reference to the flax crop will be again collected 
through the managers of co-operative flax societies. 
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III. — Visit to the Continent. 

Arrangements will be made for the visit of a limited number of Irish 
flax-growors to certain flax-growing districts on the Continent. 

Only those persons will be sent who, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, are likely to provide a useful report for the benefit of those 
interested in the cultivation of flax in Ireland. 

IV.— Formation of Flax Societies. 

The Department, subject to conditions to be prescribed by them, are 
prepared in a limited number of cases to assist farmers in establishing 
co-operative flax societies by paying a portion of the salary of an 
approved manager for a period not exceeding three years. 

Applications for assistance of this nature should be made to the 
Secretary of the Department. As soon as the Department are satisfied 
that the conditions are favourable for the formation of a society, an 
organizer will be sent to the district. 

V. — Prizes for Growers, &c., of Flax. 

County Committees of Agriculture in the flax-growing counties may 
adopt either or both of the following sections : — 

(A.) Prizes for scutched flax. 

(B') Prizes for flax on foot. 

Section A. 

For the purpose of this section a county may be divided into districts 
in each of which a show of scutched flax may be held, at which it is 
suggested the following prizes be offered ; — 

(a.) — Growers . 

First prize, . . .3 bags flax seed. 

Second prize, . . . 2 „ „ 

Third prize, . . .1 bag ,, 

(b. ) — Scutchers . 

Scutchers employed in the mill where the first prize lots were 
scutched ; 

2 bags flax seed. 

Scutchers employed in mills where the second prize lots were 
scutched : — 

1 bag flax seed. 

(c.) — Other employees. 

For other persons employed in the mill where the first prize lots 
were scutched ; — 

2 bags flax seed. 

Similar employees in mills where the second prize lots were 
scutched : — 

1 bag, flax seed. 

(d. ) — Mill-owners. 

This class may be omitted if the County Committee so desire . 

OwnerB of mills in which the first prize lots were scutohed ; — 

* 2 bags flax seed. 

Owners of mills in which the second prize lots were scutched : — 

1 bag flax seed. 
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Section B. 

For the purpose of this section the county may be divided into 
districts, in each of which prizes for flax on foot may be offered, e,g . : — 

(a.) For growers the valuation of whose holding does not exceed 
£10, and who grow at least half a statute acre of flax. 

(6.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £10 but does 
not exceed £25. and who grow at least one statute acre of flax. 

(c.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £25 but 
does not exceed £50, and who grow at least two statute acres of flax. 

(d.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £50, and 
who grow at least three statute acres of flax. 

N.B. — The limits of valuation in the foregoing classes are not pre- 
scribed ; they are merely inserted as an indication to County Committees 
to encourage the small grower . 

The County Committee may require growers entering flax for com- 
petition under this section to pay an entry fee. 

When judging growing crops the judge shall take into considera- 
tion : — 

(a.) Freedom of crop from weeds ; 

( b .) Uniformity of crop ; 

( c .) Length and quality of crop. 

General Regulations. 

1. A County Committee adopting this scheme should appoint a 
special sub-committee for flax, which must be restricted to six members, 
each of whom should be an experienced grower or scutcher of flax ; and 
this sub-committee should be given full authority to administer the 
county scheme when sanctioned in writing by the Department. 

2. The sub-committee shall be responsible for organising shows under 
section A, and for making all arrangements in connection with sections 
A and B ; but no payments under this scheme shall be authorised, 
except by the County Committee. 

3. The County Committee shall, by means of advertisements in the 
local papers and by posters, invite applications on special forms from 
persons in the county desirous of competiug for the prizes offered under 
this scheme. Copies of these posters must be forwarded to the Depart- 
ment, 

4. All prizes under this scheme, in connection with section A shall 
be paid in flax seed only, which will be procured by the Department 
and sold to the County Committee at cost price. In connection with 
section B, the prizes may be paid in money or seed at the discretion of 
the County Committee. 

5. Not later than the 26th September, 1907, or not less than six 
weeks before the date of the first show, whichever is earlier, the County 
Committee must submit, for the approval of the Department, on the. 
form provided for the purpose, a complete statement showing : — 

In regard to section A— (1) the classes to be provided at each show ; 
(2) the quantity of flax to be exhibited by one person in each class, 
which should not be less than 16 stones; (3) the number and value 
of the prizes t q be offered ; (4) the place, suggested date, and^hour of 
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each show (two or more alternative dates, being flax market days, 
should be suggested for each show) ; (5) the instructions to exhibitors, 
together with such conditions of award, in addition to the compulsory 
provisions in the following clauses as the Committee may consider 
desirable. 

In regard to section B — ( 1 ) the number of districts into which it is 
proposed to divide the county ; (2) the limits of valuation in each class ; 
(3) the number and value of prizes in each class; (4) the amount of 
the entry fee, if any, to be charged. 

6. All growers of flax shall be eligible to compete for prizes in sections 
A and B, subject to the regulations of this scheme. 

7. Under neither section shall a grower he paid more than one prize 
during the season, and under Section A no individual can receive a 
prize both as a grower and as a mill-owner. 

8. If, in the opinion of the judge, the flax exhibited under section 
A, or the crop inspected under section B, does not show sufficient merit, 
tbe prizes must be withheld. 

9. If it be discoveied that any fraud, deception, or dishonest practice 
has been committed, either in connection with the preparation or 
ownership of the scutched flax or go wing flax, or in any representation 
regarding exhibits of flax — scutched or growing — which may have 
affected, or have been intended to affect, the decision of the judge or 
judges, the offending person shall be disqualified, and shall be debarred 
from obtaining any future benefits under the Department's scheme. 
He shall also forfeit any claim in respect of prizes awarded under this 
scheme. The Department reserve to themselves the right to publish 
the names of such persons if deemed expedient. 

10. No action shall be taken by any local authority towards putting 
any portion of this scheme into operation until the sanction of the 
Department to the Committee’s proposals has been obtained in writing. 
The scheme, when sanctioned by the Department, must be considered 
as final for the year. 

11. The County Committee shall, subject to the approval of the 
Department, appoint a competent judge or judges under this scheme. 
The person appointed under section A must not be a resident of the 
county in which lie is to act. 

The person appointed under section B may act as judge in the 
county in which he resides, but not in the district, as defined in this 
scheme, in which his residence is situated. 

12. (1) Not later than six days after the holding of each show the 
Secretary of the County Committee shall submit to the Department for 
approval, on the form provided for the purpose, a statement showing 
the name and address of each of the prize-winners under section A, and 
the quantity of flax seed to which each winner is entitled. (2) Similar 
returns in respect of competitions in section B should be furnished to 

%he Department within one week after the work of judging has ter- 
minated. (3) The awards will not he final until the sanction of the 
Department has been conveyed in writing to the Secretary, 

13. The Secretary of the County Committee shall keep a separate 

account of expenditure in connection with each section of this scheme 
and shall furnish same to the Department when required; 1 
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14. Subject to the foregoing regulations being complied with, the 
Department will be prepared to refund County Committees 50 per cent, 
of all authorised expenditure under this scheme. 

15. The decision of the Department in all matters of dispute in 
connection with this scheme shall be final. 
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SCHEME OF PRIZES FOR COTTAGES AND SMALL 
FARMS. 1908. 


1. In 1908 County Committees of Agriculture may, subject to the 
Department's approval, offer prizes in one or both of the following 
sections, subject to the provisions of this scheme, viz. 

A. Cottages with gardens ; 

B. Small farms. 

2. Competitions in Section A shall be confined to bona fide cottagers. 
Cottagers on whose holdings demonstration plots in connection with the 
scheme of Instruction in Horticulture are situated, shall, however, be 
ineligible to compete. 

Only bona fide farmers who derive their means of living mainly from 
farming, who reside on their farms and work the farms themselves, will 
be eligible to compete in Section B. At least one-fourth of the arable 
land of the entire holding of each competitor in this section must be 
tillage, first year’s grass or meadow being regarded as tillage. 

3. For the purposes of this scheme the county may be divided into 
districts or circuits, in each of which separate competitions will be 
held. 

4. Particulars as to the sections adopted, the number of districts or 
circuits into which the county is divided, the number of classes in each 
section, the limits of valuation or acreage fixed by the County Com- 
mittee for each e’ass, and the number and value of the prizes offered, 
must be submitted to the Department on the prescribed form for ap- 
proval. 

5. Entries must be made on special forms to be obtained from the 

Secretary of the County Committee. Each competitor must forward 
one of these forms, accurately filled up in every detail, so as to reach 
the Secretary of the County Committee on or before a date to be fixed 
by the County Committee, but in no case later than the 20th May, 
1908. — 

No holding will be inspected in respect of winch the owner fails to 
fill in an entry form, 

6. In cases of insufficient competition, want of merit, or in which 
the conditions of this scheme have not been strictly adhered to, the 
prizes may be withheld in whole or in part, 
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7. The following points shall be taken into consideration by the judge 
in making his awards ; — 

Cottage Section. 

(a.) Cleanliness and general order of cottages and premises. 

(b.) Cultivation of the garden, including freedom from weeds, and 
well-kept fences and walks. 

(c.) Varieties of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 

(i.) Arrangement of manure heap. 

(e.) General management and care of live stock, particularly pigs and 
poultry, special attention to be given to quality and housing. 

(/.) Management of bees. 

Small Farm Section. 

(a.) Cleanliness, order, and economy in the dwelling-houses and offices 
(including poultry-houses). 

(6.) Judicious character of cropping, efficiency of cultivation, 
arrangement of manure heaps, and provision for collecting 
liquid manure. 

(c.) Cultivation of the garden, variety of vegetables and fruit trees. 

(d.) General condition of land under grass, care of fences, gates, 
watercourses, <fcc. 

(e.) Judicious planting of shelter belts, 

(/.) Freedom from weeds, especially grass land, stack- yards, and 
headlands. 

(g.) Cultivation of headlands. 

(h.) Management and care of live stock and poultry (quality to be 
particularly considered). 

(i.) Special credit will be given if simple accounts of receipt and 
expenditure in connection with any holding entered for com- 
petition are kept and exhibited to the judge. 

8. The Department will supply, free of charge to the County 
Committee, the services of an Instructor to act as judge under this 
scheme. 

9. The judge’s report shall deal with such matters in connection with 
the competition as the Department and the County Committee may 
decide. 

10. The inspection of cottages or small holdings entered for competi- 
tion under this scheme will be made in the months of June, July, or 
August. 

11. The Committee shall submit the judge’s report, with list of 
awards, for consideration by the Department, who, as soon as they 
are satisfied as to the fulfilment of the conditions of this scheme, 
will notify the Secretary of the County Committee that the prizes or 
reduced prizes may be paid. The awards will not be final until t he 
sanction of the Department has been conveyed in writing to the 
Secretary . 

*12. The County Committee shall furnish to the Department such 
detailed statements of expenditure under this scheme as may be required 
from time to time. 

13. In all matters of dispute relating to this scheme the decision of 
the Depaitment shall be final 
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SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE, 1907-8. 


1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor in 
Agriculture can be obtained, to approve of the appointment of at least 
one such person for each county in Ireland. In the case of new 
appointments no person shall be eligible for an Ins true torship in the 
county of which he is a native, or in which he resides permanently. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County Com- 
mittee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of persons 
qualified for the post. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not, except in special 
cases, exceed £200 per annum, inclusive of maintenance and hotel ex- 
penses, in addition to expenses of locomotion, which include second or 
third class railway fare as decided by the County Committee, car hire 
when necessary, or a bicycle allowance not exceeding 2cf. per mile in 
lieu thereof. 

4. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall not 
continue beyond the 30th September, 1908, and shall be terminable at 
any time previous to that date by the giving of three months' notice 
in writing on either side. 

5. It will be the duty of the Instructor, who should take every op- 
portunity of discussing with farmers matters affecting their interests, to 
deliver courses of lectures on agricultural subjects, such as soils, 
manures, seeds, pastures, crops and their cultivation, breeding, feeding, 
and management of live stock — to conduct such experiments and demon- 
strations in spring and summer as may be approved by the 
Department — to select suitable land for this purpose — to supervise the 
sowing of the seeds and manures and the keeping of the plots free from 
weeds — to weigh the produce, tabulate the figures, and prepare a report 
on the results — to assist, if requii*ed, in the teaching at Agricultural 
Classes established with the approval of the Department — to visit 
farms — to reply to letters from farmers seeking information — to advise 
farmers how they may avail themselves of the Department's live stock 
schemes and of the Department’s seed testing station — to make known 
the provisions of the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act — to advise 
farmers concerning the planting of forest trees for shelter and orna- 
ment — to advise farmers how they can best avail themselves of all 
schemes which may be adopted by the County Committee and by the 
Department, and how they may take advantage of agricultural organi- 
sation — to report to the Department and to the County Committee 
regarding the progress cf his work, either weekly or otherwise, as may 
be required ; and generally to give his whole time to the work and do 
all in his power to further the interests of agriculture in the county. 

The Instructor may also be required (a) to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Dairy Cattle Registration scheme by the weighing 
and testing of milk, <fcc. ; and (6) to act as judge in connection with the 
scheme of prizes for cottages and small farms in a county other than 
that in which he acts as Instructor, 

u 
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6. For the purposes of this scheme the county should be divided into 
circuits, each comprising not less than five centres. The Instructor, 
unless in exceptional cases, should work for three or four weeks in each 
circuit, and deliver one lecture per week at each centre during that 
time. The Instructor will, when invited to do so, visit either on the 
day of the lecture or on the following day, any of the farms in the 
neighbourhood, and give such information on practical subjects as the 
circumstances of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
centres and arrangement of lectures. No work of this nature Bhould 
be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that he should 
be consulted. 

In selecting centres the County Committee should have particular 
regard to districts in which lectures may not have been given in pre- 
vious years. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select centres at 
which the lectures will be given, and to appoint a local committee with 
an honorary secretary at each centre who should select the school or 
other building and arrange for the hiring, lighting, and warming of the 
room in which the lectures will be delivered. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake the 
responsibility of seeing that the Instructor’s time is fully and usefully 
employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all expendi- 
ture under this scheme and shall furnish detailed statements of such 
expenditure as may from time to time be required by the Department. 

8. Lectures should be arranged to be given in school-rooms or other 
suitable public rooms in the evenings, and should be held in rural centres. 
Towns and the larger villages should be avoided, as experience .has 
shown tbat tbe greatest Buccess attends those lectures whicii are given 
in the rural parts of a county, especially when the lectures are delivered 
in a district where the greatest number of farmers is to be found. 

local committee at each centre should be responsible for appointing 
a representative chairman for each lecture as well as for the distribution 
of the short syllabus of the lectures which will be prepared by the 
lecturer at the beginning of the season or as soon thereafter as ho is 
appointed. The local committee should undertake to have posters and 
handbills, which will be supplied by the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee, effectively displayed and distributed throughout their district. 
A copy of each poster and handbill should be forwarded to the offices 
of the Department one week prior to the commencement of the lectures 
in each circuit. Each lecture should be followed by a discussion, dur- 
ing which farmers will be invited to ask questions relative to their 
business. 

9. It will be the duty of the Secretary of the County Committee to 
keep an inventory of and be responsible for the safe keeping of all 
equipment provided for the purposes of this scheme. 

10. The lectures should commence if possible in October, but in any 
case not later than November, and be continued until the end of 
February 
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The employment of the Instructor to teach winter agricultural classes 
will not relieve him of his other duties under this scheme, and 
accordingly when he is occupied in teaching for four days in a week 
the Instructor should deliver at least one lecture in the same week on a 
day when not engaged in teaching, as well as attend as far as practicable 
to the other branches of work mentioned in clause 5. If occupied less 
than four days a week in teaching such classes the number of lectures 
should be correspondingly increased. 

11. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation until the sanction 
of the Department has been obtained in writing. 
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SCHEME OF WINTER AGRICULTURAL CLASSES, 
1907-8. 


1 . The Department are prepared to approve of the organization by 
County Committees of Agriculture of classes in agricultural subjects 
during the winter 1907-8. 

2. Owing to the small number of qualified teachers available, classes 
can be established in a limited number of counties only. 

Preference will be given to counties in which an Itinerant 
Agricultural Instructor has previously worked. 

It will be necessary, in order to bring the classes within the reach of 
as many young men as possible, that in each county the teacher shall 
give instruction at two or three centres, at each of which he shall 
attend for three or two days weekly during a period of about twenty 
weeks from October to March. 

Unless in very exceptional circumstances, centres at which agricul- 
tural classes have been held previously should not be selected under 
tills scheme. 

3. The classes will be confined to young men over sixteen years of 
age who are actually engaged in farm work in the county, and not more 
than twenty-four students may be admitted at any centre. If the 
number of students eligible for admission at a centre is less than ten, 
the class proposed for that centre will not be held. 

The County Committee may make such regulations as they think 
necessary with regard to — 

(1) the maximum age of students seeking admission to the classes ; 
and 

(2) the admission to the classes of students who have previously 

attended similar classes. 


H 2 
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4. The classes will be held in the morning and afternoon, and the 
hours of attendance will be arranged to suit as far as possible the con- 
venience of students who travel by rail. Instruction will be given for 
five hours each day. 

5. As teacher for the classes the County Committee may employ (1) 
for four days per week the Itinerant Instructor in Agriculture who 
has previously worked in the county if approved of by the Department, 
or (2) an approved teacher who would devote his whole time to the 
classes. In the event of the Itinerant Instructor in Agriculture being 
employed as teacher he shall devote the remaining two days of the week 
to duties in connection with the scheme of Itinerant Instruction in 
Agriculture. 

6. The aim of the instruction is to impart such knowledge as is 
capable of direct practical application to farm work. The subjects 
taught will be as follows : — Soils, tillages, manures (natural and 
artificial), seeds, grasses, weeds, treatment of pasture cropping, manage- 
ment of live stock (including winter dairying), valuation of manures 
and feeding stuffs , simple farm account keeping, mensuration, elementary 
chain surveying, and elementary science explanatory of the principles 
underlying ordinary farm practice. 

The County Committee may arrange for demonstrations in the plant- 
ing and after treatment of fruit trees to be given to the students by the 
County Instructor in Horticulture. The Department will, if possible, 
provide the services of a teacher of Veterinary Hygiene. 

7. No fee will be charged for the course. Students must provide 
themselves with note-books and other stationery as may be required by 
the Teacher. 

8. Applications for admission to the classes must be made to the 
Secretary to the County Committee on forms provided by him for the 
purpose. 

9. Admission to the classes will be condition!! on the applicants 
satisfying the Department that their general education is sufficient to 
enable them to benefit by the instruction given. For this purpose an 
entrance examination in Simple Arithmetic and English Composition 
will be conducted by the Department. The cost of attending this 
examination must be borne by the applicants. 

10. Students who reside beyond the radius of three statute miles 
from the class centre will, at the end of the course, be allowed the cost 
of third-class railway tickets or one penny for each mile travelled by 
road, provided that their attendance and progress are regarded by the 
Department as satisfactory. 

11. As attendance at the classes will necessitate a somewhat pro- 
longed absence from home on the part of the students, arrangements 
may be made at the discretion of the County Committee to provide 
them with a mid-day meal free of cost. 

12. It is recommended that a County Committee adopting this 
scheme should appoint, from amongst their own members, a special sub- 
committee of not more than six members, and that this sub-committee 
should be given authority do administer the county scheme for 
agricultural classes when sanctioned in writing by the Department* 

* Payments under this scheme, however, can be authorised only by the 
County Committee, 



13. The sub-committee should be responsible for organising the 
classes and making all arrangements in connection therewith. Ih fixing 
the days of the week on which the classes are to be held at any centre 
regard should be had to the dates of fairs and markets as well as to any 
local circumstance which might interfere with the attendance of pupils 
on certain days. 

14. The county committee shall, by means of advertisements in the 
local newspapers and by posters and leaflets, invite application for ad- 
mission to the classes. Copies of these posters and leaflets must be 
forwarded to the Department as soon as issued. 

15. The Secretary of the County Committee shall, at the earliest 
possible date after the opening of the classes, furnish to the Depart- 
ment, on the prescribed form, a return of the pupils in attendance, 
showing for each pupil the mode of travelling to the class and the daily 
mileage. 

16. The Secretary of the County Committee shall obtain the Depart- 
ment’s approval in writing for all expenditure in connection with this 
scheme, and shall keep a separate account of all such expenditure. He 
shall also keep an inventory of, and be responsible for the safe keeping 
of all equipment provided for the purposes of this scheme. 

17. Immediately after the close ot the course the Secretary of the 
County Committee shall take charge of the equipment provided for the 
classes, and furnish a list of the same to the Department He shall 
also submit to the Department a return of the attendance of the 
students and of the travelling allowances payable to them under this 
scheme. 

18. In all matters of dispute relating to this scheme the decision of 
he Department shall be final. 


A 90 
07. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
POULTRY-KEEPING INDUSTRY, 1907-8. 


1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor in 
Poultry* Keeping can be obtained, to approve of the appointment of 
at least one such person for each county in Ireland. In the case of 
new appointments no person shall be eligible for the position of In- 
structor in the county of which he or she is a native or in which he 
or she resides permanently. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist County Com- 
mittees in obtaining an Instructor by supplying the names of persons 
qualified for the post. 

3. Unless in exceptional circumstances the lemuneration of the 
Instructor shall not exceed £2 per week, in addition to expenses of 
locomotion, which include second or third class railway fare, as decided 
by the County Committee, car hire when necessary, or a bicycle allow 
ance not exceeding 2 d. per mile in lieu thereof. 

4. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall not 
continue beyond the 30th September, 1908, and is terminable at any 
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time previous to that date by the giving of four weeks’ notice in 
writing on either side. 

5. It will be fche duty of the Instructor to deliver courses of lectures 
and hold classes on poultry- keeping, including the selection of breeds, 
the hatching and rearing of chickens, the feeding and housing of 
poultry, and the marketing of the produce ; to give practical instruc- 
tion and demonstrations on the treatment of common diseases such 
as gapes, &c., on the fattening of fowls, and on the killing, plucking, 
trussing, and preparation of poultry for market, as well as on the grading 
and packing of eggs ; to visit poultry runs, and give such practical 
advice as may be desired by poultry-keepers ; to inspect the egg distri- 
bution and turkey stations referred to in clauses 11, 14, and 15; 
to report to the Department and to the County Committee regarding 
the progress of his or her work either weekly or otherwise as may 
be required ; and generally to give his or her whole time towards 
promoting improvement in poultry-keeping in the county. 

6. For this purpose the county should be divided into circuits, each 
comprising not less than five centres. The Instructor, except in special 
cases, should work for at least four weeks in each circuit, and deliver 
one lecture per week at each centre during that time. The Instructor 
will, when invited to do so, visit either on the day of the lecture or on 
the following day, any of the poultry runs in the neighbourhood, and 
give such information on- poultry-keeping as the circumstances of the 
case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
centres and the arrangoment of lectures and classes. No work of this 
nature should be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable 
that he or she should be consulted. 


7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select centres at 
which the lectures and classes will be held and to appoint a local com- 
mittee, with an honorary secretary, at each centre, who should select 
the school and arrange for the hiring, lighting, and warming of the 
room in which the lectures will be delivered. 

In selecting centres the County Committee should have particular 
regard to districts in which lectures may not have been given in previous 
years. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake the 
responsibility of seeing that the Instructor’s time is fully and usefully 
employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all expen- 
diture under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements of 
such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 


8, Lectures and classes should be arranged, wherever possible, to be 
given in schoolrooms or other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and 
should be held in rural centres only. Towns and the larger villages 
should be avoided, as experience has shown that ttie greatest success 
attends those lectures which are given in the rural parts of a county > 
Especially when the lectures are delivered in districts where the greatest 
number of those interested m poultry-keeping is to Ve fcmnd. The 
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local committee at each centre should be responsible for, appointing a 
representative chairman for each lecture, as well as for the distribution 
of the short syllabus which will be prepared by the lecturer as soon as 
appointed. The local committee should undertake to have posters and 
handbills, which will be supplied by the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee, effectively displayed and distributed throughout the circuit. 
Copies of these posters and handbills should be forwarded to the 
Department at least a week prior to the commencement of each course 
of lectures. Each lecture should be followed by a discussion, during 
which farmers and others interested in poultry-keeping will be invited 
to ask questions relative to their business. Where a course of lectures 
has already been given a new syllabus should be presented. 

9. The lectures should commence early in autumn and be continued 
until the end of the hatching season. If employed during the summer 
months, the Instructor should, during that season, visit poultry runs, 
inspect egg distribution stations, and give practical instruction and 
demonstrations in fattening, trussing, ike. 

10. The Instructor will be required to make at least three complete 
inspections of all hen and duck stations, and two inspections of goose 
and turkey stations in the county between the 1st October and 31st 
May. These inspections will be in addition to the preliminary inspec- 
tion of applicants’ premises. After eacli inspection the Instructor shall 
submit reports to the County Committee and to the Department on the 
forms provided for the purpose. 

Distribution of Settings of Eggs of Pure Breeds. 

Hens and Pucks. 

11. In counties where instruction in poultry-keeping has been pro- 
vided the Department are prepared to sanction a limited number of 
premiums of £5 each being awarded to approved applicants, selected 
by the County Committee, who distribute during the season at least 70 
settings of eggs ; those who distribute less will be paid in proportion 
to the number distribute J. No maximum number of settings to be 
distributed is prescribed, but owners of stations must continue selling 
eggs at the fixed price until May 31st. The owner may set eggs for 
his own use, but such settings will not count towards a premium. 
Applicants must agree to comply with the following conditions : — 

(1.) To keep one pure breed of hens only. In exceptional cases 
the Department may approve of more than one pure breed being 
kept, provided they are satisfied that the selected person, houses, 
runs, birds, &c., are suitable. Only one breed of ducks can be 
kept, 

(2.) To sell or destroy any existing fowl on the farm of which the 
Instructor or the Department may disapprove, and not to bring on 
the farm during the period for the distribution of eggs fowl of any 
description without the sanction of the Instructor and of the 
Department. 

(3.) To keep no male birds on the farm other than those sanctioned 
for stock purposes of the approved breed or breeds. 
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(4.) To dispose of the male birds in use during 1906-7 aud to 
replace these with others unrelated to the stock at the station. 

IT) When a premium is claimed for hens alone, to keep not less than 
thirty or more than sixty of the selected breed. If the premium is 
claimed in respect of hens and ducks, not less than five ducks and 
twenty-five hens must be kept, or tea ducks and twenty hens, but the 
total number of birds to be kept at any one station should not exceed 
sixty. At least one cock or cockerel must be kept for every ten hens 
or pullets, and one drake for every five or six ducks. 

\ 6.) To replace each year at least one-third of the hens with early 
hatched pullets. 

(7.) To provide proper housing where such does not already exist, 
and in the case of two breeds being kept to provide a separate run for 
each to the satisfaction of the Instructor and the Department. The 
size of run for any flock of birds will require to be at least twenty 
square yards per bird. 

(8.) To feed and care the birds in such a manner as the Instructor 
and the Department may require. 

(9.) To supply, during the season specified in par. (11.) below, 
settings of eggs from the selected birds to any person in the county 
at 1«. per dozen (the purchaser to bear the cost of package and car- 
riage), and to replace infertile eggs that are returned within one 
month from the date on which they were sent out. 

In special cases the Department may sanction an increase in the 
price of eggs, provided the County Committee show sufficient reason 
for so doing. 

(10.) To stamp all eggs given out with a stamp provided for the 
purpose by the County Committee. 

(11.) To keep in a special hook provided by the County Com- 
mittee an accurate record of all eggs laid and distributed. This book 
must be sent to the Secretary of the County Committee or to the 
Department when asked for by either of these bodies. The books 
must be returned to the Secretary of the County Committee at the 
end of the distributing season, which will commence on the 1st 
December, 1907, and terminate on the 31st May, 1908. (See 
Clause 19.) 

(12.) to permit the Instructor and the Department to inspect the 
birds at any time. 

Any infringement of the above rules may entail the cancellation of 
the premium. 

12. The following breeds of hens and ducks will alone be recog- 
nised : — 

Hens. 

Laying Breeds . 

Black Minorcas. White Leghorns. Brown Leghorns. 

General Purpose Breeds. ^ 

* 1 Plymouth Rocks (Barred variety recommended). Orpingtons 
(Buff and White recommended). White Wyandottes. 
Salmon Faverolles. Sussex. Houd&ns. 
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. 4 . 

• Ducks. 

Indian Runner. Aylesbury. Pekin. 

13. An additional grant of 50 per cent of the actual cost, but in no 
case exceeding £2, may be made to selected persons who provide them- 
selves for the purpose of this scheme with portable wooden fowl-houses- 
approved by the Department. This will apply only to persons who are 
taking up the scheme in 1907-8 for tlie first time . .No grant will be 
be made in respect of improvements in" an existing house, and if a new 
house is obtainable it must be portable. 

G EESE. 

14. A limited number of premiums of £2 each may be ottered to 
persons selected by the County Committee, and approved by tlie De- 
partment, who will undertake to comply with the following condi- 
tions : — 

(1.) To keep a gander and three geese of the Embden breed. 

(2.) To sell or dispose of any existing geese on the farm, of which 
the Instructor or the Department may disapprove, and not to bring 
on the farm during the period for the distribution of eggs geese of 
any description without the sanction of the Instructor and of the 
Department. 

(3.) To sell not less than 12 settings of eggs to residents in the 
county : those who distribute less will be paid in proportion to the 
number distributed. No maximum number of settings to be distri- 
buted is prescribed, but owners of stations must continue selling eggs 
at the fixed price until 31st May, 1908. 

(4.) The eggs to be sold at 1.?. 6<f. per setting — three eggs to count 
as a setting — (purchaser to defray the cost of package and carriage 
where necessary). Each applicant to be restricted to one setting . 

(5.) To provide proper housing where such does not already exist* 
The birds to have access to suitable shelter at all times, and to be 
hand-fed, when a sufficient amount of natural food is not obtainable, 
in such a way as the Instructor and the Department may require. 

Preference should be given to those applicants who possess land 
well supplied with water. 

(6.) Only one pen of geese to be kept unless where selected persons 
possess two or more separate farms, in which case a second pen may 
be allowed. 

(7.) To stamp all eggs given out with a stamp provided for the 
purpose by the County Committee. 

(8.) To keep in a special book provided by the County Committee 
an accurate record of all eggs laid and distributed. This book must 
be sent to the Secretary of the County Committee or to the Depart- 
ment when asked for by either of these bodies. The books mu'jt be 
returned to the Secretary of the County Committee at the end of the 
distributing season, which will commence on 1st January and termi- 
nate on 31st May, 1908. 

(9.) To permit the Instructor and the Department to inspect the 
birds at any time. 

Any infringement of tlie above rules may entail the cancellation of 
the premium. 
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Turkeys* 

15. A limited number of premiums of £2 each may be offered to 
persons selected by the County Committee and approved by the Depart- 
ment who will undertake to comply with the following conditions : — 

(1.) To keep one pure-bred American Bronze stock turkey cock for 
the service of turkey hens, the property of residents in the county. 
Twenty hens other than those belonging to the station holder must 
be served, at a fee of 6d. per service, by an approved turkey cock. 
If a smaller number are served, the premium will be proportionately 
reduced. After twenty hens have been served the owner may refuse 
to allow the bird to serve more, or may charge a higher fee. The 
stock birds must not be less than the following weight on 1st Janu- 
ary, 1908, viz. : — Cockerels, 22 lbs. ; adult birds, 2 8 lbs. Birds more 
than three years old are not eligible for premiums. 

(2.) To provide proper housing accommodation, and to feed and 
care the bird in such a manner as the Instructor and the Department 
may require. 

(3.) To keep no turkey cock other than the bird approved for the 
purpose of this scheme. 

(i.) To keep in a special book, provided by the County Committee, 
an accurate record of services. This book must be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the County Committee or to the Department when required, 
and in any case must be returned to the Secretary of the County 
Committee not later than the 7th June, 1908. 

(5.) To permit the Instructor or the Department to inspect the 
birds at any time. 

Any infringement of the above rules may entail the cancellation 
of the premium. 

A station-holder under the 1906-7 scheme will not be eligible to hold 
a premium under the 1907-8 scheme unless the bird kept in 1906-7 is 
exchanged or an approved new one purchased. 

A premium may be granted for a turkey cock selected in 1906-7, 
provided the bird is suitable in every respect, and [is located at a 
different station either in the same or another county. 

16. An applicant will be eligible for only one premium either for 
hens or for hens and ducks combined, but he will, in addition be eligible 
to hold a premium for geese and a premium for tufkeys. No premium, 
however, will be given for ducks alone. 

17. As soon as the Instructor has been appointed and the number of 
premiums proposed to be awarded has been approved of by the Depart- 
ment, the County Committee shall invite applications from persons in 
the county who already possess or are willing to purchase, pens of the 
approved pure breeds of hens and ducks,' or geese, as the case may be, 
or to keep one pure-bred turkey-cock, and who are prepared to comply 
with the above conditions. When these applications have been received 
the Instructor will, as soon as possible, inspect and repoi't to the 
County Committee as to the number of suitable applicants. The names 
of the r applicants selected by the County Committee, with full particu- 
lars as to the breeds, number of birds, and housing, should then be 
submitted, on the prescribed form, for the approval of the Department, 
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who may thereupon further inspect the salected farms, and submit a 
list of those of which they approve to the County Committee for their 
final selection. 

18. The Department will not consider applications from a county in 
respect of premiums under this scheme later than 1st December, 1907. 

County Committees who intend to adopt this scheme should have all 
arrangements completed prior to the 1st January, 1908. 

19. (1.) Not later than 7tli June, 1908, the selected applicants for 
premiums must forward to the Secretary of the County Committee the 
record books referred to in Clauses 11 (11), 14 (8), and 15 (4), accom- 
panied by a certificate that the entries in these books are correct, and 
that all the conditions of*this scheme have been complied with. 

(2.) As soon as the Department are satisfied as to the fulfilment of 
the conditions of this scheme, the Secretary of the County Committee 
will be notified that payment may be made by the Committee of the 
premiums or portions thereof payable under this scheme. 

(3.) Any premium not applied for by the 7th June, 1908, shall be 
considered as having lapsed. 

20. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the Department has been obtained in writing. 

21. In all matters of dispute relating to this scheme the decision of 
the Department shall be final. 


A 91. 
07. 

INSTRUCTION IN BUTTER-MAKING, 

1907-8. 


1. The Department are prepared, provided qualified Instructors can 
be obtained, to approve of the appointment of an Instructor in Butter- 
making in each county. In the case of new appointments no person 
shall be eligible for the position of Instructor in the county of which 
she is a native or in which she permanently resides. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County Com- 
mittee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of persons 
qualified for the post. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not exceed £2 per week, 
in addition to expenses of locomotion, which include second or third 
class railway fare as decided by the County Committee, car-hire when 
necessary, or a bicycle allowance not exceeding 2d. per mile in lieu 
thereof. 

4. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall not 
continue beyond the 30th September, 1908, and is terminable at any 
time previous to that date by the giving of four weeks’ notice in writing 
on either side. 

The instruction will take the form of daily lessons on dairying, 
accompanied by practical instruction in butter-making. Each course 
shall extend for a period of not less than two and not more than four 
weeks. Not more than twelve pupils should be admitted to each class. 
Pupils must undertake to attend regularly. 
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6. On the first day of visiting each centre the Instructor should give 
a public lecture and demonstration, and during the remainder of the 
course at that centre should conduct a class daily in which pupils only 
will take part, but which shall be open to the public. 

It will also be the duty of the Instructor to visit home dairies in the 
county and to give advice as required ; to give, where possible dining 
that part of the day not required for class work, demonstrations in the 
making of butter, by means of the equipment actually in use in the 
dairies visited; to reply to letters from persons seeking advice on 
butter-making ; to report to the Department and to the County Com- 
mittee on the progress of her work either weekly or otherwise as may 
be required : and generally to give her whole time to the work of the 
Committee. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select suitable 
centres at which classes will be held, and to appoint at each centre a 
local committee, with an honorary secretary, who will be responsible 
for the local arrangements necessary for the proper carrying out of the 
work, and who will be required to comply with the annexed conditions. 
The local coumittee should undertake to have posters and hand-bills, 
which will be supplied by the Secretary of the County Committee, effec- 
tively displayed in the neighbourhood of the centre. Copies of these 
posters and hand-bills should be forwarded to the Department at least 
a week prior to the commencement of each class. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake the 
responsibility of seeing that the Instructor’s time is fully anti usefully 
employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all expendi- 
ture under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements of such 
expenditure as may from time to time be required by the Department. 

It will be the duty of the Secretary to keep an inventory of and be 
responsible for the safe keeping of all equipment provided for the 
purposes of this scheme. 

8. To avoid expense and to ensure success these classes should be 
held, as far as possible, in schoolrooms or other suitable buildings in 
rural centres. Unless in exce ptional circumstances no class should be 
held in a large village or town, or near a creamery. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
centres and arrangement Of lectures. No work of this nature should 
be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that she should 
be consulted. 

9. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme into operation until the sanction of the Department 
has been obtained in writing. 

CONDITIONS REQUIRED OF LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

I. To secure premises suitable for a working dairy, if possible not 
less than 25 feet by 18 feet, or other dimensions affording similar floo 
space. Either a public room, schoolroom, or barn with good floor 
would be suitable for the purpose. 
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II. To secure a sufficient supply of water. 

III. To provide on the premises means of heating at least fifteen 
gallons of water at one time, for use in cleaning utensils, <fcc. 

IV. To provide sufficient milk or cream for use in the school, the 
Committee taking responsibility of sale of butter. 

After the opening day at each centre about three gallons of milk 
and six gallons of cream will bo required for each day’s work. 
Arrangements should be made to have the milk and the cream 
delivered in the morning. 

V. To guarantee not loss than six and not more than twelve pupils 
to attend on each of the days over which the course of instruction 
extends. 

VI. To arrange for the carriage of utensils from one centre to 
another. The weight of the utensils is usually from 25 to 30 cwts , 
and they are somewhat bulky. 


The Department recommend the following list 

of utensils 

for a 

ivelling dairy school attended by twelve pupils: — 







Approximate 




Cost. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

G End-over-end Churns, at £3, 


' IS 

0 

0 

G Butter Workers, at 3 7 s. 6c?., 


11 

5 

0 

6 Butter Boards, at 2s. 


0 

12 

0 

4 Large Butter Boards, at 3s. Go?., . 


0 

14 

0 

6 Scoops, at Is., 


0 

6 

0 

G Sieves, at 2s. 6d., .... 


0 

15 

0 

G Pairs Scotch Hands, at 2s. 6c?., 


0 

15 

0 

6 Squeegees, at Is., . 


0 

6 

0 

6 Scrubbing Brushes, at 1#., 


0 

6 

0 

6 Thermometers, at Is. 6</., 


0 

9 

0 

6 White Enamelled Buckets, at 5s. 67., 


1 

13 

0 

6 Iron Buckets, at 4 s. 6c?., . 


1 

7 

0 

4 Shallow Tins (Cream), at 4s., 


0 

16 

0 

1 Pair Scales, .... 


0 

19 

0 

1 Set Iron Weights (7, 4, 2, 1, £ & £ lb.), . 


0 

4 

G 

1 Set Brass Weights, (2, 1, ^ <fe \ ojc.), 


0 

5 

6 

I Set Cteamometers, 


0 

G 

G 

1 Lactometer, .... 


0 

1 

G 

1 Gerber Butter-fat Tester (2 Bottles), about 


2 

10 

0 

1 2-Quart Measure, .... 


0 

2 

G 

4 Quart Measures, at li. 9c?., 


0 

7 

0 

4 Pint Measures, at Is. 3c?., 


0 

5 

0 

2 Skimmers, at 8c?., 


0 

1 

4 

1 Hand Separator (17 gallons per hour), 


7 

10 

0 

1 Portable Boiler (15 gallons), 

• 

2 

14 

0 



£52 

10 

10 


The above equipment allows one churn, one butter worker, and one 
set of the smaller utensils for two students. A dash churn may be in- 
cluded iu the equipment when the County Committee deem it desirable 
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A 92 
07. 

Speci al attention is directed to Clause 1 0. 

SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN HORTICULTURE 
AND THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES, 1907-8. 


1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor in 
Horticulture and Bee-keeping can be obtained, to approve of the appoint- 
ment of at least one such person for each County in Ireland. In the 
case of new appointments no person shall be eligible for the position of 
Instructor in the county of which he is a native, or in which he 
permanently resides. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County 
Committee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of 
persons qualified for the post. If a County Committee should find it 
impossible to obtain a person competent to give instruction in both 
branches the Department may sanction the employment of separate 
Instructors for each subject. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not, unless in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, exceed £2 per week, in addition to expenses of 
locomotion, which include second or third-class railway fare, as decided 
by the County Committee, car hire when necessary, or a bicycle allow- 
ance not exceeding 2 d. per mile in lieu thereof. 

4. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall not 
continue beyond the 30th of September, 1908, and is terminable at any 
time previous to that date by the giving of four weeks’ notice in writing 
on either side. 

5. It will be the duty of the Instructor to give demonstrations, and 
if approved, to deliver lectures on horticultural subjects, such as soils, 
manures, vegetable, fruit, and flower cultivation, plant diseases, and 
insect pests — to visit gardens and orchards, and give practical demon- 
strations on spraying, planting, pruning and grafting of fruit trees — to 
conduct such experiments and other demonstrations in the spring and 
summer as may be approved by the Department — to select suitable land 
for this purpose — to supervise the sowing ot the seeds and manures, and 
the keeping of the plots free from weeds — to weigh the produce, 
tabulate the figures, and prepare a report on the results — to give in- 
struction in the principles and practice of modern bee-keeping — to deal 
with diseases of bees, plants, and trees — to advise farmers, cottagers, 
and others interested in land, as to the planting of trees, &c., for shelter 
and ornament — to reply to letters from those seeking his advice on 
horticultural and bee-keeping subjects— to report to the Department 
and to the County Committee on the progress of his woi’k either weekly 
or otherwise, as may be required ; and generally to give his whole time 
to the work and to do all in his power to further the interests of 
horticulture and bee-keeping in the county. 

6. The Instructor shall report to the County Committee on all cases 
of fbul brood which may come under his notice. He may, subject to 
the consent of the owner of the bees being previously obtained by him, 
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destroy infected stocks by burning them, and shall take all due pre- 
cautions against the spread of the disease. He must advise in writing 
the County Committee of each case in which stocks are so destroyed, 
and the County Committee may, if they think fit, pay to the owners 
of such stocks a sum not exceeding 5s. for each stock destroyed, pro- 
vided that the amount set aside in the County Scheme for compensa- 
tion under this clause shall not be exceeded. 

It will also he his duty to report to the County Committee the names 
and addresses of persons in the possession of gooseberry bushes on which 
he has detected, or has reasonable grounds for suspecting the existence 
of, American gooseberry mildew. 

7. For the purposes of this scheme the county should be divided into 
circuits. The Instructor should work for three or four weeks in each 
circuit, and give lectures and demonstrations during that time. In 
cases, however, where an Instructor may be employed to give instruc- 
tion in bee-keeping only it will not be necessary to divide the county 
into circuits. In such instances demonstrations can be arranged for at 
centres from which applications have been made through the Secretary 
of the County Committee for his services. The Instructor will visit 
gardens, orchards or apiaries in the district, and give such infor- 
mation on practical subjects as the circumstances of the case may 
suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
centres for lectures and demonstrations. No work of this nature should 
be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that he should 
be consulted. 

8. It will he the duty of the County Committee to select centres at 
which the lectures and demonstrations will be given, and to appoint at 
each centre a local committee, with an honorary secretary, who should 
select the school and arrange for the hiring, lighting, and warming of 
the room in which the lectures will be delivered. 

In selecting centres the County Committee should have particular 
regard to districts in which lectures and demonstrations may not have 
been given in previous years. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake the 
responsibility of seeing that the Instructor’s time is fully and usefully 
employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all expen- 
diture under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements of 
such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the De- 
partment. 

9. Where it is considered desirable to arrange for lectures, the lec- 
tures should be given in schoolrooms or other suitable public rooms in 
the evenings, and should be held in rural centres. Towns and the 
larger villages should be avoided, as experience has shown that the 
greatest success attends those lectures which are given in the rural 
parts of a county. The local committee at eacli centre should be respon- 
sible for appointing a representative chairman for each lecture as well 
as for the distribution of the short syllabus of the lectures which will 
be prepared by the lecturer as soon as he is appointed. The local 
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committee should undertake to have posters and handbills, which will 
be supplied by the Secretary of the County Committee, effectively dis- 
played and distributed throughout their district. Copies of these 
posters and handbills should be forwarded to the Department at least 
a week prior to the commencement of each course of lectures, pach 
lecture should be followed by a discussion, during which persons inte- 
rested in horticulture and bee-keeping will bo invited to ask questions. 
Where a course of lectures has already been given a new syllabus 
should be presented. 

10. The County Committee may purchase fruit, forest, and other 
trees, shrubs, or plants, in bulk, and re-sell them at cost price, includ- 
ing carriage, to farmers, cottagers, and other residents in the county. 
As, however, it has come to the knowledge of the Department that trees 
and plants infested with disease have been imported into Ireland, 
it will be necessary for County Committees who intend to put this 
clause into operation to invite from nurserymen tenders tor the supply 
of trees, dec , to be guaranteed free from disease, and betore acceptance 
to submit the tenders to the Department tor examination. The 
Department may, ii they think it advisable, inspect the trees, <fcc., that 
are offered for sale, and satisfy themselves that they are suitable and 
free from disease. 

11. The horticultural demonstrations should commence early in 
autumn and be continued throughout the whole year. 

12. In each circuit one demonstration plot may be provisionally 
selected for the purpose of growing fruit, vegetables, and flowers, and 
showing improved methods of cultivation, but no new plots shall be 
selected in a county if a sufficient number of suitable plots have been 
established in previous years. 

Before sanctioning the establishment of a new plot the Depart- 
ment will inspect the site with a view to determining the suitability of 
the land, dec. 

(а) In counties in which a sufficient number of suitable plots already 
exist the Committee shall make provision for the continuance of the 
plots at a cost not to exceed £1 5s. per plot. (See List A.) 

All requisite labour must b9 given gratuitously by the owner of the 
plot, who will be entitled to the produce. 

(б) In cases where it is necessary to establish new plots the Depart- 
ment will require compliance with the following regulations : — 

(1) Plots must not exceed a quarter of an acre in extent, or be 
leas than one-eighth of an acre (quarter-acre plots are recommended). 

(2) No new plot shall be established save at a convenient centre 
adjacent to a main road. 

(3) Plots should be selected on sites which are properly fenced. 
Should, however, any fencing be necessary, the materials a suffi- 
cient quantity of wire with wooden posts) may be supplied by the 
Committee, provided funds have been allocated for the purpose in the 
County Scheme ; the fencing to be put up by the owner of the plot at 
his own expense. In no case will the Department approve of ex- 
pensive fencing and gates being supplied by the County Committee to 

* a plot owner. 

(4) The aspect of each plot and the nature of the soil must be 
suitable for fruit and vegetable growing. Necessary improvements, 
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such as drainage, must bo carried out, and when required farm-yard 
manure must be supplied by the plot-owner without expense to the 
Committee, 

(5) The owner of the plot must sign an undertaking to continue 
the plot for three years. 

(6.) The necessary labour must be given gratuitously by the persons 
providing the plots — the produce to be* their property. 

The cost of trees, Arc., required for planting a new plot must not ex- 
ceed £3. (See List B). 

13. The Department’s approval in writing must be obtained before 
any expense is incurred in* connection with the establishment of a plot, 
and application for such approval must be accompanied in each case by 
a detailed report from the Instructor, 

14. * No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation, until the 
sanction of the Department has-been obtained in writing. 

15. In all matters of dispute relating to this scheme the decision of 
the Department shall be final. 


APPENDIX. 

List A. 

List op Vegetables, &c., recommended for a Horticultural Demon- 
stration Plot (not exceeding one-fourth acre) already established. 

ESTIMATED COST ABOUT £1 5s. Od. 


Vegetables . 


Description. 

Beans, Broad, 


Quantity. 

1 qt. 

,, French, 


o pt. 

„ Runner, 


1 pt. 

Brussels Sprouts, 


| oz. 

Broccoli, 


i oz. 

Cabbage, Early, 


3*035. 

„ Savoy, 

* 

i oz. 

Cauliflower, 


. i oz. 

Carrot, 

Celery, 


. 2 oz. 


. 100 plants. 

Kale Curly, . 


. i oz. 

Leek, 

Lettuce, 


. 1 oz. 


1 oz. 

Onion, 


3 oz. 

„ Potato, 


1 St. 

Parsnip, 


2 oz. 

Parsley, . . 


. 1 oz. 

Peas, 

Potatoes, Early (to be boxed), 


. 3 qts. 


>. 4 st. 

„ Late ( „ ), 


. 4 st. 

Turnips, . - . 


. 2 oz. 

Vegetable Marrow, , 


. 1 packet. 


I 
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List A — continued . 


Flowers: 

Candituft, 

. 1 packet 

Canterbury Bells, 

. 1 „ 

Larkspur, .... 

. 1 „ 

Lupin, .... 

. 1 

Mignonette, .... 

• 1 

Nasturtium, 

. 1 „ 

Sunflower, .... 

* 1 „ 

Wallflower, .... 

. 1 „ 

Sweet Pea, .... 

. 1 pt 

Artificial Manures. 

Muriate of Potash, 

. 3 stone. 

Nitrate of Soda, 

. 3 „ 

Superphosphate, 

• 4 „ 


List B. 

List of Fruit Trees, Plants, and Seeds, &c., recommended for a new 
Horticultural Demonstration Plot of one-fourth acre in extent. 

ESTIMATED COST ABOUT £3. 

Fruit. 


Description. 


Quantity. 

Apples, Bush on Paradise Stock, 


. 6 trees, 

Pears, Bush on Quince Stock, 
Plums, Bush, 


2 trees, 


. 2 trees. 

Currants, Red, 


. 3 bushes. 

„ White, 


• 3 „ 

„ Black, 


• 6 „ 

Gooseberries, 


• 12 „ 

Raspberries, 


. 24 canes. 

Strawberries, 


. 1 00 plants. 

Vegetables. 

Beans, Broad, 


. 1 qt. 

Beans, French, . 


. Jpt. 

Beans, Runner, 


. 1 pt. 

Brussels Sprouts, . , 


. 1 oz. 

Broccoli, 


. I oz. 

Cabbage, Early, 


, 3 oz. 

Cabbage, Savoy, - . . 


. i oz. 

Cauliflower, 


I oz * 

Carrot, 


. 2 oz. 

Celery, 


. 100 plants. 

Kale, Curly, 


$ oz. 

Leek, 


1 oz. 

Lettuce, 


. 1 oz. 

Mint, 


. 3 plants. 

Marjoram, f 


. 3 plants. 

Onion (Autumn-sown), * 


. 100 plants. 

Onion, . . 

• 

. 3 oz. 

Onion, Potato, , . 

• 

, 1 stone. 
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List B — continued . 

Vegetables — continued . 

Parsnip, .... 


2 oz. 

Parsley, .... 


1 oz. 

Peas, .... 


3 qts. 

Potatoes, Early (to be boxed), 


4 st. 

„ Late, „ 


4 st. 

Rhubarb, 


6 plants; 

Sage, .... 

Thyme, .... 


3 plants, 


3 plants. 

Turnips, .... 


2 oz. 

Vegetable Marrow, 


1 packet. 

Flowers . 

Candituft, .... 


1 packet. 

Canterbury Bells, 


i „ 

Dahlias, .... 


2 plants. 

Larkspur, .... 


1 packet. 

Lupin, .... 


1 „ 

Mignonette, .... 


1 

Nasturtium, .... 


1 „ 

Roses, .... 


4 plants, 

Sunflower, , . . . 


i packet. 

Wallflower, .... 


1 - 

Sweet Pea, • . 


1 pint. 

Artificial Manures. 

Muriate of Potash, 

# 

3 st 

Nitrate of Soda, 

# 

3 st. 

Superphosphate, 


4 st. 


Form A. 153 (a.) 

INSTRUCTION IN FRUIT-GROWING AND GENERAL 
GARDENING. 

The Department have at present a few vacancies in their Horticul- 
tultural School at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin. 

The course provided at this School is suited for those who have 
already had experience in fruit growing and general gardening, such as 
might be obtained by working for two or three years under a fully 
qualified gardener. In such cases a training of from one to two years 
should suffice to qualify for tho post of Instructor in Horticulture. In 
addition to the practical work in the gardens, class-room instruction 
will be given to the pupils to enable them to understand the scientific 
principles underlying horticulture. 

Applicants must be at least twenty years of age on the 1st October, 
1907, in good health and of strong constitution, and should have re- 
ceived a fair general education. 

A limited number of pupils will be admitted as the result of an 
examination which will be held in October, 1907. The subjects in- 
cluded in the examination will be : — 

(1.) English — to be tested by dictation and a short essay. 

i 2 
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(2.) Arithmetic — the first four rules, simple and compound ; a 
knowledge of weights and measures; Proportion,. Practice, 
Interest, Averages and Percentages. 

(3.) Practical Fruit-growing and Gardening. 

A high standard will not be expected in English or Arithmetic. 
The examination in practical fruit-growing and gardening will cover 
the whole range of these subjects. 

Particulars as to the date and place of the examination will be notified 
in due course to each eligible applicant. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connection with their 
attendance at this examination. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter on their duties on the 
date fixed by the Department. They will receive wages varying 
from 18$. to" 25$. per week, according to their qualifications, and 
will have to find their own board and lodging. They will be subject 
to the conditions under which the gardeners at the College are 
employed. 

The Department do not undertake to employ or to procure employ- 
ment for the pupils at the close of the course, hut the names of those 
who qualify will be sent to County Committees of Agriculture with 
an intimation that, if selected by a County Committee, their appoint- 
ment will be approved by the Department. 

A number of men who have already passed through the School are 
now employed by County Committees at a salary of £2 per week 
together with expenses of locomotion. 

Applications to attend the examination must be made on the forms 
provided for the purpose, which may be had on application to 
The Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin. 

Last date for making application — 11th October, 1907 . 


Form A. 181 (a). 

AVONDALE FORESTRY STATION, RATHDRUM, COUNTY 

WICKLOW. 


Arrangements have been made for the training of young men as 
apprentices in Forestry at the above-named Station. 

The period of apprenticeship may extend over pne, two, or three 
years according to the industry and efficiency displayed by the apprentice. 

The apprentices are required to work daily in the woods under the 
direction of the Superintendent, from whom they receive instruction 
in the proper methods of forestry. In the evenings class-room 
instruction explanatory of the principles underlying the practical 
operations is provided. 

Applicants for apprenticeships must be at least twenty years of age 
on the 1st October, 1907, in good health, and of strong constitution, 
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and should have received a fair general education. Preference will be 
given to those applicants who have had experience in working in 
woods. 

A limited number of apprenticeships will be awarded on the result of 
# an examination which will be held in Dublin early in October, 1907. 
The subjects included in this examination will be — 

English — to be tested by dictation and a short essay. 

Arithmetic — the first four rules, simple and compound ; a know- 
ledge of weights and measures ; Proportion, Practice, Averages, 
and Percentages. 

A high standard will not be expected. 

Particulars as to the date and place of the examination will be 
notified in due course to each eligible applicant. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connection with their 
attendance at this examination. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter on their duties on the 
date fixed by the Department. They will be provided with hoard and 
lodging at Avondale House and will receive an allowance of 45. per 
week from the date of their commencing work at the Station. The 
hours of outdoor work will be from 7 a. m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and 
from daylight to dark in winter, with an interval of one hour for din- 
ner. The engagement between apprentices and the Department may 
be determined at any time by one week’s notice on either side. 

The Department do not undertake to employ or to procure employ- 
ment for apprentices on completion of their training. 

Applications for apprenticeships must be made on the forms provided 
for the purpose, which may be had on application to 

The Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction, 

Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin. 

Last date for making application — 5th October, 1907. 


FRUIT SHOW AT PILTOWN, COUNTY KILKENNY. 


A show of Irish Fruit will be held at the Courthouse, Piltown, Co. 
Kilkenny, on Friday, 1 1th October. The Show has been organised by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland in 
connection with a series of experiments which are being conducted by 
the Department in order to ascertain whether the cultivation of fruit on 
strictly commercial* lines, *fnd as a field crop might advantageously be 
iutrodueed into certain districts in Ireland suitable for fruit culture. 
Since 1903 forty residents in the neighbourhood of Piltown have 
planted an acre each of their lands with fruit trees supplied by the 
Department for the purpose of these experiments. Excepting a few 
non-competitive exhibits by local nurserymen and others, the entries 
will be restricted to fruit grown in connection with the experiments at 
Piltown. 
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III -TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 


PROGRAMME FOE DAY SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

' SESSION 1907-8. 

I. 

EXPLANATORY CIRCULAR TO MANAGERS AND 
PRINCIPALS OF DAY SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merri on-street, Dublin, 

July, 1907 

Sir, or Madam, 

In issuing the Regulations for the teaching of Experimental Science, 
Drawing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic Economy in Day Secondary 
Schools for the session 1 907-8, the Department have not considered it 
necessary to reprint in one volume the syllabuses of the several subjects 
of instruction, and the other matters relating to Day Secondary School 
work, which were included in the full Programme published by the 
Department in June, 1905. The Prefatory Note to the Syllabuses in 
Experimental Science, at page 37 of this Programme, has, however, 
been issued separately with a view to its more general distribution 
among the teachers of the courses. The Syllabuses are also published 
separately. 

The grant administered under the Programme is a sum of money 
voted annually by Parliament for instruction in Science and Art with 
the object of maintaining an efficient system of instruction in these 
subjects in Day Secondary Schools. The aid is given under the con- 
ditions set out in the detailed Regulations. 

With regard to the changes in Regulation II., first introduced by the 
Department in 1906-7, attention is directed to the fact that the 
Inspectors have been instructed to exercise care that students who are 
capable of promotion to the higher course are not permitted to repeat a 
course. The Department will withhold grants in respect of instruction 
given to pupils who may repeat the course of any year, if, in the opinion 
of the Inspector, these pupils had made such progress as to enable them, 
with advantage, to take the work prescribed for the subsequent year. 
The names of all pupils who may be working a second time through one 
of the syllabuses of the Programme should be notified to these Offices 
at the beginning of the session, immediately the arrangements for the 
classes have been completed, in order that the Department may be in a 
position to instruct their Inspectors to visit the school, where necessary, 
with a view to reporting on the eligibility of the students in question 
for promotion to higher courses. In no case will pupils who were 
presented to the Department’s Inspectors for the practical test for 
Honours candidates in connection with the examinations of the Inter- 
mediate Board in June last be admitted for grants in respect of a 
repetition of the same course during the year 1907-8. An intimation 
0f the Department’s decisions in regard to the payment or otherwise 
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of grants on account of attendance at repeated courses will be issued to 
the Managers on receipt of the Inspectors’ report. 

The efficiency of the instruction will, as hitherto, be tested by 
inspection, as a rule without notice. During the latter part of the 
school session, however, notice will be given of a visit of Special 
Inspection for that session. At all visits it will be within the discre- 
tion of the Inspector to test any or all of the classes by practical exer- 
cises in the laboratory, or by viva voce examination of classes or of 
individuals, or by written examinations, or by a combination of these 
methods. It should be observed that the rates of payment may be 
increased by one-tenth or reduced by one or more tenths, as the Depart- 
ment, on consideration of the Inspector’s report, may determine. Re- 
duction by more tenths than one will be exceptional. In cases in 
which such exceptional treatment is necessary, the Department will in 
all probability adopt the alternative of giving a reasonable warning, 
and, unless marked improvement follows, will remove such a school 
from the list of those aided by the system of grants. 

The qualifications required of teachers are set out in Circulars 23, 
16, 24, and 25. The Department reserve the right to withdraw recog- 
nition of a teacher s qualifications should circumstances occur to render 
such a course desirable. 

Summer Courses for Teachers will be continued as heretofore, but it 
is hoped that they will shortly have satisfied the need of qualifying 
teachers and will develop into “ Post Graduate ” Courses on special 
subjects for those already qualified. 

The details of the arrangement by which schools and pupils may 
obtain recognition under the regulations of the Intermediate Education 
Board for proficiency in Experimental Science, Drawing, and Domestic 
Economy, as well as the conditions required for a Pass in these sub- 
jects, are published in the rules of that Board. 

I am, 

Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary* 


II. 

Regulations for the Administration and Distribution of Grants 
for Experimental Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and 
Domestic Economy in Day Secondary Schools in Ireland. 

I. — Subjects, 

1. Experimental Science shall mean such a system of instruc- 
tion in Physical and Natural Science as will involve the greater 
part of the work being done by the pupils themselves in an approved 
laboratory. 

2. Drawing shall mean a system of instruction in Freehand, Object, 
Model, and Geometrical Drawing, and Modelling. 

3. Manual Instruction shall include instruction in the use of 
tools employed in wood or metal-working, and drawing in connection 
therewith. 
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4 . Domestic Economy shall include Cookery and Home-sewing 
and may include Laundry-work, or any other form of practical 
instruction in household management of which the Department may 
approve. 

5. No scheme will be approved unless the Department are satisfied 
that due provision is made for the instruction of the pupils in the other 
main branches of a general education. 

II. — Grants. 

Grants in respect of courses of instruction in Experimental Science, 
Drawing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic Economy, may be made, 
in accordance with the following regulations, to Day Secondary Schools 
in which sufficient provision is made for instruction in the other main 
branches of a general education : — 

1. Grants shall be payable in respect of attendances made by 
those students only who are twelve years of age on or before the 31st 
day of May in the calendar year in which the course is entered upon, 
and who have completed an education which would entitle them 
to be placed in the Sixth Class of a school under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland. Pupils on the roll of a National 
School are not eligible for attendance grants. 

2. Grants shall be payable in respect of attendances made by the 
pupils of those schools only which have been approved by the 
Department. 

3. Grants on the average attendance of duly qualified pupils will 
be made for each hour of instruction per week throughout the school 
year, according to the following scale : — 

Experimental Science. — 10s. for the first year of the course ; 
12s. 6d. for the second year of the course ; 15s. for the third 
year of the course ; and 20s. for the fourth year of the course. 

Domestic Economy (as a Special Course). — 85. for the third or 
fourth year of the course. 

Drawing. — 5s. for the first year of the course ; 6s. for the second 
year of the course ; 7 s. for the third or fourth years of the 
course. 

Manual Instruction and Domestic Economy (Auiliary 
Courses ). — 6s. for the first year of the course ; 7s. for the second 
year of the course ; 8s. for the third or fourth years of the 
course. 

4. The numbers on which grants for each subject are to be calcu- 
lated, at the foregoing rates, shall be determined by adding together 
the total number of hours of attendance made by all the pupils in 
that subject (at the approved time-table hours), and dividing by 
forty, the normal school year being regarded as of forty weeks. 

5. The syllabuses of instruction, “ first year ” and “ second year ” 
of the Preliminary, and “ third year ” and “ fourth year” of the 

“^Special Courses, correspond with the “first year,” “second year,” etc , 
rates of payment. 

6. Grants will be payable in respect of the attendances of any one 
pupil for not more than two years in the Syllabus of the First or 
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Second Year of the Preliminary Course, or of the Third Year of any 
Special Course, and for not more than one year in the Syllabus of the 
Fourth Year of any Special Course. Payments will not be made in 
respect of any one pupil for more than five years in all. It is not 
obligatory that the claims should be made in consecutive academic 
years. 

7. Grants will not be paid in respect of pupils who are reported by 
the Department’s Inspectors as unfit to attend the Courses in which 
they have been receiving instruction. 


III . — Conditions of Grants. 

1. The courses of instruction should begin in August or September 
of any year, and must be continuous throughout the school year. The 
hours per week devoted to the course must be fairly distributed through- 
out the week. In exceptional circumstances, where previous applica- 
tion has been made, the Department may sanction another arrangement. 
Deviations from the approved time-table, unless previously sanctioned, 
will be regarded as a serious irregularity. 

2. Claims for attendance grants may be preferred on behalf of those 
students only who have punctually and regularly attended instruc- 
tion in all the obligatory subjects of the Preliminary, or of a Special, 
course. 

3. Claims for attendance grants may be preferred on behalf of those 
students only who have been registered as in attendance at instruction 
in each of the prescribed subjects on or before the 1st day of November 
in any academic year. 

4. Grants will not be payable in respect of the attendances of pupils 
of any school which, after working for one academic year in accordance 
with the Department’s regulations, has not the two years’ Preliminary 
Course in operation. 

5. Grants M ill not be payable in respect of attendances at Manual 
Instruction or Domestic Economy (Auxiliary Courses) in any year, 
except in the case of pupils who have attended instruction in the Preli- 
minary Course of Experimental Science and Drawing or in one of the 
subjects of a Special Course, in that year, in accordance with the 
Regulations. 

6. Grants will not be payable in respect of the attendances of a pupil 
at instruction in a subject of the fourth year, which was not the subject 
in respect of which a claim was made on behalf of the same pupil in the 
third year ; except in the case of Geology. 

7. Grants will be made only upon a satisfactory report by an In- 
spector of the Department. The Inspector will satisfy himself not only 
that the attendances on which the claim is based have actually been 
made, but also that the instruction is of a class superior to that given in 
Elementary Schools. 

8. The grant to be made in respect of any subject of any year in 
accordance with the foregoing regulations, may, in exceptional cases, 
be increased by one-tenth when the Inspector of the Department is of 
opinion that the work is of conspicuous merit. It may also be reduced 
by one or more tenths for defects of equipment, or of organisation, or of 
instruction, or for any other cause which may tend to lessen the 
efficiency of the work done. 
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IV. — Registration. 

Attendance registers will be supplied by the Department upon receipt 
of the form of application for recognition of the classes (Form S. 44) ; 
attendances not registered in the manner indicate!! on the official regis- 
ters, or registered before the receipt of Form S. 44, will be disregarded. 
A class may not be said to have begun until attendances are so regis- 
tered. 

Y.- -Courses of Instruction. 

1. The Courses of Instruction include : — 

( a ,) A Preliminary (two year) Course, which is obligatory on all 
pupils and on all schools claiming grants under these regula- 
tions, and 

(i b .) Special Courses, which are optional. 

2. The Preliminary (two year) Course may vary according to the 
character of the school ; but it shall include Experimental Science and 
Drawing ; and not less than three hours per week shall be devoted to 
Experimental Science, and not Jess than one hour per week to Drawing. 

In schools claiming grants for more than six hours’ instruction in 
the Preliminary Course in any week, Manual Instruction or Domestic 
Economy must form part of the Preliminary Course ; and, in such cases, 
at least one and a-half hours’ instruction per week must be devoted to 
one of those subjects.* 

In Schools also which do not provide instruction in one of the Special 
Coursesj or whose Special Course has not been recognised by the 
Department for attendance grants, Manual Instruction or Domestic 
Economy, with Experimental Science and Drawing, shall constitute the 
Preliminary Course ; and in order that the Preliminary course in such 
schools may be recognised, the time-table must show that at least six 
hours’ instruction per week is devoted to those three subjects. 

3. A Special Course must include one, but may not include more 
than three, of the undermentioned subjects, to which Manual Instruc- 
tion or Domestic Economy (unless taken as a Special Course) may be 
added. Managers will be allowed much latitude in selecting the subject 
or subjects most suitable to their own schools. 

Managers desiring to have the special courses of their schools recog- 
nised will be required to show that a fair proportion of the pupils who 
have worked through the Preliminary Course are prepared to attend 
the Special Course ; that not less than three hours per week are to be 
devoted rx> each subject of the Special Course ; and that at least onc- 
third of the time is to be assigned to theoretical instruction. 

Not more than six hours per week may be considered when comput- 
ing the total number of hours of attendance at a subject included in a 
Special Course.* 

4. The subjects of the Preliminary and Special Courses shall be 
followed in the order prescribed in the Department’s published 
Syllabuses, and pupils may not be admitted to any course, who have 
not worked satisfactorily through the preceding, or equivalent, courses. 

* Attendances at » .Special Inspections may be claimed on, in addition to the liours set 
apart in the general time-table. 
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5. The subjects of the Special Courses are : — 

(1.) Physics : Third year — Heat, Light, and Sound ; fourth year — 
Magnetism and Electricity. 

(2.) Chemistry : Third year — Inorganic Chemistry ; fourth year — 
Inorganic Chemistry, with some Elementary Organic 
Chemistry. 

(3.) Mechanical Science : Third year syllabus ; fourth year syllabus. 
(4.) Natural Science : — 

(a.) Botany : Third year syllabus : fourth year syllabus. 

(b % ) Physiology and Hygiene : Third year syllabus ; fourth year 
syllabus. 

(c.) Geology : A fourth year subject. 

Each of these divisions of Natural Science will count as one subject 
in the manner indicated. 

(5.) Domestic Economy (Special Course) : Third year syllabus ; 
fourth year syllabus. 

(6.) Drawing : Third year syllabus ; fourth year syllabus. 

VI. — Laboratories. 

No grant will be made for instruction unless due provision is made 
for experimental work in Science, on the part of the pupils, in properly 
equipped and approved laboratories. 

VII. — Duration of Lessons. 

1 . Practical instruction in Science, Manual Instruction and Domestic 
Economy, must be given in lessons of at least eighty minutes’ duration. 

2. Lessons of less than forty minutes’ duration will not be considered 
in computing the “total number of hours of attendance.” 

3. The minimum time per week recognised for grants on behalf of 
attendance at Manual Instruction or* Domestic Economy is one and 
a-half hour. 

4. The time-table of the school must he so arranged as to leave suffi- 
cient time to the teacher for preparation of laboratory work. 

VIII. — Size of Classes. 

1. Not more than forty pupils shall be taken at a time by one 
teacher for Theoretical Instruction, nor more than twenty for Practical 
Instruction in any subject, unless an assistant, recognised by the 
Department, is provided. In that case the number for Practical In- 
struction may be increased to thirty. Instructing in Drawing may, 
for this purpose, be regarded as theoretical instruction. 

2. Where class 3S for practical instruction are small, concurrent 
instruction in two subjects may be exceptionally allowed, but the 
approval of the Department must be obtained in each case. 

3. Concurrent instruction in the first and second year syllabuses of 
the Preliminary Course in Drawing will be allowed under one teacher 
where the number of pupils under instruction does not exceed thirty. 

IX. — General Conditions . 

1. The qualifications of the teachers and assistant teachers, and 
th^ time-table of the school, must be approved by the Department. 
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2. It shall be a condition of grants being made, that, except in the 
case of teachers who give their services gratuitously, a fixed salary 
shall be paid to the teachers of the classes, either in respect of these 
classes or of their work in the school as a whole ; that a reasonable sum 
of money shall be provided for the upkeep of the premises ; and that 
the grants obtained shall be paid into the school account and be used for 
improving the efficiency of the school. 

3. That portion of the income of a school, which is derived from 
grants in accordance with these regulations, must be applied to such 
purposes as shall be approved by the Department. If at any times it 
appears that the application of the income is unsatisfactory, the 
assistance of the Department may be withdrawn. An account of the 
receipts and expenditure of each school in respect of these grants must 
be furnished to the Department annually, on a form to to be had from 
the Secretary. 

4. The Department reserve the right to withhold grants under these 
regulations from any school conducted for private profit in which the 
fees are, in the Department’s opinion, excessive, or which is situated in 
a locality already sufficiently supplied with public institutions. 

5. The decision of the Department in all questions arising in con- 
nection with the payment of grants under this programme must be 
final. 


III. 

OFFICIAL CALENDAR, 1907-8. 

1907. 

August-Septcmber. — Application for the renewal of recognition of 
classes to be submitted at least a fortnight before their re- 
opening (Form S. 446.). 

August 31st. — Latest date for applying for admission as a fee-paying 
student to the Royal College of Science, Dublin (Form S. 157). 

September 30tb. — Latest date for submitting claims for attendance 
grants in respect of the Session 1906-7 (Form S. 62). 

September 30th. — Latest date for submitting to Department application 
for the renewal of recognition of classes for the Session 1907-8 
(Form S. 446.). 

Time tables to be forwarded within fourteen days after the first 
meeting of the classes. 

November 1st. — Pupils must have been registered as in attendance at 
each of the obligatory subjects of the preliminary, or of a special, 
course, on or before this date. (See Regulations, Section III,, 
paragraph 3). 

1908. 

February 15th. — Latest date for sending in statement of the number of 
pupils following the courses, and of the number to be presented'for 
the Intermediate Education Board’s Examinations (Form S. 127). 

March 31st. — Latest date for applying for admission to the Summer 
Courses of Instruction to Teachers (See Form S. 41) 

March- June. — “ Special ” Inspections. 
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April 30tli. — Latest date for forwarding applications for admission to 
the examination for Science and Technological Scholarships (See 
Form S. 33). 

May 1st. — Managers of Day Secondary Schools, not on the list of 
schools recognised for grant by the Department, should apply by 
this date for admission of their schools to this list if grants are to 
be -claimed in respect of the Session 1908-9 (Form S. 44a.). 

June 14th.- Returns showing the number of hours’ instruction in the 
subjects of the Department’s Programme, received by students 
presenting u Experimental Science *’ for the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board’s Examinations, to be forwarded to the Department by 
this date (Form S. 121). These returns will not be accepted 
by the Department after the 16th June unless accompanied by a 
remittance of the sum of 10, s*. Go?. 

July 1st, 2nd, and 3rd. — Examinations for Science and Technological 

*■ Scholarships and for entrance to the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. 

July 8th. — Summer Courses for Teachers begin. 


Form S. 190. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 1907. 


(<l) COMMERCIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Department will, in October, 1907. award not more than three 
Commercial Scholarships to young men having a sound general educa- 
tion, and some commercial experience. The object of the Scholarships 
is to afford facilities for the holders* obtaining training in some higher 
Institution, approved by the Department, with a view to their employ- 
ment as teachers of Commercial Subjects in Ireland. The Scholarships 
are of the value of <£100 each, and are tenable for two years. The 
Department, however, reserve the right to determine a Scholarship at 
any time within this period upon being satisfied that its continuance is 
for any reason undesirable. 

Candidates must be at least twenty one years of age on the 1st 
September, 1907. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter into an undertaking 
that they will engage in the teaching of Commercial subjects after the 
termination of their Scholarships. 

Candidates must fill in and return, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Department, not later than 25th September, 1907, Form S. 191, copies 
of which may be had on application. 

(b) INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Department also propose to award three Industrial Scholarships 
to persons engaged in industries, such as the Woollen, Linen, Leather, 
and Tanning Industries. 

The object of these Scholarships is to enable selected persons, who 
must already have been engaged in one of the higher branches of the 
Industry, to take a full course of instruction in an institution providing 
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special courses of an approved character, with a view to training them 
for the managemeu - of such an Industry. Candidates will be required 
to show that there is a reasonable expectation of their being able to find 
suitable employment in the Industry in Ireland after the termination of 
their Scholarships. 

The Scholarships will be tenable at some higher Institution, to be 
approved by the Department, in which the Industry and the principles 
underlying it, are taught. They will be of the value of £80 each, and 
may be renewed for a second or a third year at the discretion of the 
Department. 

Candidates must apply on Form S. 192, which should be returned to 
the Department duly filled in not later than the 25th September, 1907. 

The Scholarship holders will be selected by the Department on con- 
sideration of the qualifications and experience of the applicants 

Certificates of good character will be required from all applicants, 
and selected candidates will be required to produce a medical certificate 
of health, and an authenticated copy of Certificate of birth. 

The decision of the Department in regard to the selection of Candi- 
dates, or to any other question arising out of these Scholarships will be 
final. 


Form S. 108. 

I. — SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS’ QUALIFI- 
CATIONS IN EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

The Department will hold, in 1908, special examinations for 
Teachers’ qualifications in Experimental Science. Each examination 
will be divided into two portions, the first a written test to be held on 
Saturday, the 2nd May, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., and the second a 
practical examination to be held subsequently on a date to be fixed by 
the Department, and which will be duly notified to candidates. Pro- 
visional qualification to give instruction in the First, Second, Third, or 
Four Year Syllabuses of the Department’s Programme of Experi- 
mental Science for Day Secondary Schools, will be granted to those 
candidates who pass the Examination. 

The subjects of the special Examinations will be : — 

(1) First Year Syllabus of tbe Preliminary Course. 

(2) Second Year Syllabus of the Preliminary Course. 

(3) Physics (Third Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(4) Physics (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(5) Chemistry (Third Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(6) Chemistry (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(7) Mechanical Science (Third Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(8) Mechanical Science (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(9) Botany (Third Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(10) Botany (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(11) Physiology and Hygiene (Third Year Syllabus of the Pro- 

gramme). 

(12) Physiology and Hygiene (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Pro- 

gramme. 

(13) Geology. 
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The Examination in any subject will be open only to those teachers 
in secondary schools who have received at least 100 hours’ practical 
instruction in that subject within two calendar years previous 
to the date of the present examination. Before entering upon the 
course of instruction each Teacher must obtain, in writing, the Depart- 
ment’s approval of the conditions under which such instruction is to be 
given. 

Teachers who have made satisfactory attendance at the Summer 
Courses of Instruction conducted by the Department in 1906 and 1907, 
and who, as a result of the examination at the conclusion thereof, failed 
to secure a certificate or obtained recognition to teach for one year 
only, will be admitted to the Special Examination in that subject 
without having to satisfy the Department as to attendance at further 
courses of instruction. 

Candidates will hot be permitted to sit for Examination in more 
than one subject in any one year. 

Should a sufficient number of applications for examination be received 
the Department will arrange to hold the written examination at Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick, Waterford, and Galway, and, in 
very exceptional circumstances, other centres might be arranged for, pro- 
vided that special written application is made by School Managers before 
the 29th February, 1908. 

Application for admission to the examination must be made before 
the 29th February, 1908, on Form S. 118, copies of which may be ob- 
tained, after the 1st January, upon application to the offices of the 
Department 


II. — Regulations under which the Department are prepared to 
recognise Special Courses of instruction in Experimental 
Science for Teachers in Day Secondary Schools. 

The Instructor in charge of classes for Teachers must be specially 
qualified, and his qualifications must be approved of by the Department 
for the purposes of the Special Course of instruction. 

The Laboratory must also be approved of by the Department for the 
purposes of the Special Course of instruction. 

Special Classes, conducted during the winter in a Technical School or 
central institution, other than Training Colleges, may be registered as 
Science Classes, and grants earned according to the regulations and 
scale of payment set out in the Programme for Technical Schools and 
Science and Art Schools and Classes, 

Attendance at theoretical instruction may not be taken into account 
when computing the 100 hours’ practical instruction referred to in the 
third paragraph of Section 1 of this form. 

Application for the recognition of special classes for Teachers must; be 
made by letter, accompanied by detailed proposals upon Forms S. 54 
and 59. Attendance at lessons previous to the receipt of the Depart- 
ment’s written approval of the arrangements may not be reckoned as 
part of the 100 hours’ practical instruction, 
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NOTES AND MEMOBANDA. 


A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held at the Office of the 
Department, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, on 
Meetings of the Wednesday, the 23rd October. The following 
Boards: were present: — Mr. T. W. Bussell, M.t\, Vice- 

The Agricultural President of the Department (in the chair) ; 
Board. Mr. Alexander L. Clark, j.p. ; Very Reverend 

James Daly, d.d. ; Mr. Robert Downes, j.p. ; 
Colonel N. T. Everard, h.m.l. ; Sir Jcsslyri Gore-Booth, Bart., dl. ; 
Most Reverend Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross ; Mr. William 
McDonald, j.p. ; the Right Hon. t Lord Monteagle, k.p., d.l. ; Mr. H. 
de F. Montgomery, d.l. ; Mr. P. J. O’Neill, j.p. ; and Mr. Alexander 
Robb, j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. Camp- 
bell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. R. Cantrell, 

i. s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; Mr. J. S. Gordon, B.sc., Chief 
Agricultural Inspector ; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts ; 
Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary to the meeting) ; and 
Mr. J. V. Coyle, were also present. 

The Board had under consideration the progress of County Agricul- 
tural Schemes, including live stock, agricultural instruction, agricultural 
classes, poultry keeping, butter-making, horticulture and bee-keeping, 
cottage and farm prizes, subsidies to shows, flax cultivation, special 
scheme for the encouragement of tillage, and special schemes for con- 
gested districts. 

The following, among other matters, were also under consideration : — 
arrangements regarding agricultural schools and stations, encourage- 
ment of winter dairying, experiments in the growing of barley and 
wheat, the marketing of Irish produce in Great Britain, and proposals 
relating to inland fisheries. 

A meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held on 
Tuesday, the 13th August, at the Offices of the 
The Department, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Board of Technical The following were present:— Mr. T. W. 
Instruction. Russell, m.p., V ice-President of the Depart- 
ment, in the Chair ; Mr. Christopher J. Dunn, 

j. p. ; Mr, Thomas Edmondson, j.p. ; Sir James Henderson, a.m., d.l. ; 
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Alderman Michael Joyce, m.p. ; Very Reverend P. J. Lally, p.p. ; 
Alderman Abraham Lyon, j.p. ; Mr. William Macartney, j.p. ; Mr. 
Patrick J. Magee ; Mr. W. R. J. Molloy, j.p., m.r.i.a. ; Mr. Thomas 
Power ; Mr. Richard Sisk, and Mr. Alexander Taylor. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department, Mr. George Fletcher, 
Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction ; Mr. W. G. S. 
Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; 
Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary to the meeting) ; and 
Mr. A. Kelly, were also present. 

Technical Instruction Schemes in respect of the Session 1907-8 for 
the following urban and county areas, were considered. 

Urban Districts . — Armagh, Athlone, Ballymena, Ballymoney (Joint 
Urban and Rural), Bangor, Black rock, Bray, Carrickfergus, Clonmel, 
Coleraine, Enniscorthy, Galway, Holy wood, Kingstown, Larne, Lurgan 
(Municipal Scheme), Lurgan (Convent Scheme), New Ross, Newry, 
Newtownards, Pembroke, Portadown, Rathmines and Rathgar, Sligo, 
Tipperary (Joint Urban and Rural), Tralee, Wexford. 

Counties . — Antrim, Carlow, Clare, Cork, Dublin, Kerry, Kildare, 
Kilkenny, King’s County, Leitrim, Louth, Mayo, Meath, Tyrone, 
Wexford, Wicklow. 

The schemes having been discussed and approved, the Board con- 
curred in the application of grants in aid thereof from the funds of the 
Department. 

The Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction explained 
the arrangements that had been made for the conduct of the Short 
Summer Courses for teachers for which provision had previously been 
made with the concurrence of the Board. He stated that the number 
of teachers attending the Courses arranged this year was 741, that the 
number of Courses provided was 61, and that the number of teachers 
engaged to conduct these Courses was 102. 

Further provision was made for Commercial and Industrial Scholar- 
ships, and the Board had also under consideration a report on Schools 
of Higher Domestic Economy. 


On the 12th August a deputation, consisting of the following 

members, waited on the Vice-President at the 

Winter Dairying : Offices of the Department of Agriculture and 
Deputation to the __ . 

Department Technical Instruction, Upper Mernon street, 

Dublin : — Messrs. W. L. Stokes, j.p., Limerick ; 

R. Gibson, Limerick; D. L. Roche, j.p., Limerick; T. Wibberley, 
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County Instructor in Agriculture, Limerick ; C. J. Bentley, Pallas 
green ; D. H. de Burgh, j.p., Dromkeen ; C. Daly, Cork ; D. Hegarty 
Secretary Irish Creamery Managers’ Association, Cork ; J. Sheehan, 
Ballinard Co-operative Dairy, Co. Tipperary ; W. Beddoes, J.P., 
Waterford ; R. R. Barton, Annamore. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department, and Professor J. R. 
Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture, were also 
present. 

Mr. Stokes and Mr. Gibson stated the views of the deputation at 
considerable length, and pointed out how vitally important was the 
encouragement of winter dairying if the butter trade of the country 
were to be maintained and improved. They explained the difficulties 
of carrying on winter dairying in the rural districts owing to the 
dearth of labour for tillage. 

The Vice-President said that the Department were thoroughly alive 
to the importance of winter dairying in Ireland, and they needed no 
arguments to convince them of its utility. He would ask the deputa- 
tion to submit some definite suggestions. Any such suggestions the 
Department would be prepared to consider carefully in consultation 
with the Agricultural Board. He assured the deputation of his per- 
sonal anxiety to see some scheme put into operation as soon as 
possible, and stated that it was quite within the scope of the Depart- 
ment’s functions to provide the means for undertaking such operations. 

The deputation made suggestions for certain experiments, and the 
Vice-President said that he hoped that it would be found practicable 
to have a series of such experiments carried out with the assistance of 
the County Committees of Agriculture, or of sub-committees appointed 
by the County Committees, when the matter was fully elaborated. 
The deputation undertook to have the subject discussed in conference 
with the County Committees, and to draw up the details of a scheme 
for submission to the Department, with a view to its being considered 
at an early meeting of the Agricultural Board. 

A vote of thanks to the Vice-President, proposed by Mr. Stokes 
and seconded by Mr. Beddoes, having been passed, the deputation 
withdrew. 


An exhibition of Irish industries was hold on the 26th, 27th, and 
28th September, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall at Westminster. The occasion 
was the opening of the fifth annual ** Aonach,” 
organised by the Gaelic League of London. There were many exhibits 


“Aonach” in 
London. 
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of Irish woollens, linens, cloths, &c., as well as specimens of hand-made 
lace and other products of home industries. The chief feature of the 
exhibition, however, was the display of agricultural produce. The 
leading exhibit in this section was the composite one arranged by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
The Department had a large stand, and the exhibits on it demonstrated 
the considerable advance that has been made in the character of the 
produce, and in the methods of handling, grading and packing so as to 
meet the requirements of dealer and consumer. The display included 
an interesting collection of pulped fruits, jams, jellies, and honey. 
Tobacco, too, in the leaf, cut for pipe use, in cigarettes and cigars, 
grown by Colonel Everard, at Randalstown, Co. Meatli, formed an 
interesting feature of the exhibition. 


The question of establishing a brand for mackerel cured in Ireland 
for export formed the subject of an exhaustive 
The Herring Brand series of inquiries, and has already been re- 
in Scotland. ferred to in the pages of the Department's 
Journal.* Some of the evidence given has 
been regarded by supporters of the brand system in Scotland as mis- 
chievous, in so far that it was considered to have instituted an unfair 
comparison between Irish tier rings which are cured for export and the 
herrings which are eligible for the Government brand in Scotland. 
Whatever individual witnesses may have said at the inquiries above 
referred to, the Department desire to make it perfectly clear that a 
comparison of the specially fine herrings cured in the North of Ireland 
can only be made with the best class of herrings in Scotland, namely, 
those taken on the west coast of that country, which are not eligible 
for the brand . 

There is no basis of comparison between the Irish herrings cured for 
export and the east coast herrings of Scotland, to which the various 
grades of the Government brand are adapted. There is an immense 
export trade from Scotland in these latter herrings. The Scottish 
brand now, as formerly, is highly respected in Germany and Russia. 
Business is transacted on its guarantee, which is sufficient testimony 
of the great care taken to maintain its character by the Fishery Board 
of Scotland 


K 2 


See pp. 716-726. Vol. VII., No. 4. 
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Tho late arrival of mackerel in the Autumn of 1906 was to some 
extent compensated for by the continued 
The Irish Spring presence of the shoals on many parts of the 
Mackerel Fishery, coast in January and February, long after the 
1907 , period of their usual stay. In January great 

takes were made by “ nobbies ” and by row 
boats off Valentia. The temptation to overload the row boats was 
very great and three boats were swamped with the loss of eight lives, 
while others narrowly escaped. Great hopes were entertained that 
there might be a prosperous spring fishing, particularly as April opened 
with a week of summer-like weather. The balance of that month, as 
well as May and June, was, however, characterised by storms which 
made fishing on the Atlantic coast often impossible. The record for 
the year up to 30th of June, when, according to custom, our statistical 
returns close, is consequently bad. The mackerel catch in what has 
been held to be the spring season shows a falling off of 53,655 cwts. 
and in value, of £4,840. The falling off was felt more or less at all the 
ports, except at Valentia Harbour, where a large number of boats 
congregated, and the catch, as, returned for Knightstown and Caher- 
civeen, was 21,934 cwts. as against 16,005 cwts. for the preceding year, 
with a more than proportional increase in the money value. 

In treating of the genera, decline in the catch as recorded in the 
statistics above referred to, one most important fact must be mentioned. 
The prolongation of wintry weather into the early summer months, 
delayed the departure of the fish, so that when the weather improved 
in July there was what may be looked on as a most successful ex- 
tension of the spring fishery for a couple of weeks, which . probably 
resulted in additional landings to the extent of about 40,000 cwts , 
the value of which would be some £10,000. During late years a 
considerable portion of the spring catch is cured for the American 
market, particularly during the month of June. Nearly 13,000 
barrels were thus put up this season before the end of that month. 
The curing continued during July. A large number of firms were 
engaged in this trade — and two Norwegian schooners came to Cleggan, 
County Galway, where they bought mackerel, and in June and July 
gave considerable employment to the. local people in curing and packing 
1,374 barrels in the best style. In July many fishermen gave up 
mackerel fishing owing to the fact that in some places the catching of 
lobsters, and in others drifting for salmon, offered greater chances of 
profit. 
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As usual, telegraphic information of the progress of fishing was col- 
lected and despatched to all important centres twice each week during 
the season, aM the following notes are based on the information thus 
obtained : — 

Although at Kinsale and a couple of other stations a considerable 
quantity of fish was captured during the second week in April, it was 
not until the following week that operations had generally commenced. 
The most successful week was that ended 25th May, during which 
15,164 boxes were landed by 155 boats, being an average of 20*44 
boxes per boat per night. 

Taking the principal stations seriatim : — 

From Kinsale , during the earlier part of the season, more boats 
were employed than from any other station. 

Some Local Their number at one time reached 65. 1,670 

Results. boxes were landed during the first half of 

April. The next two weeks were the best of 
the season, 12,676 boxes having been taken. In the week ended 20th 
April, 4,764 boxes were taken by 42 boats on five nights, an average 
catch of 22*68 boxes per boat per night. During the next week 58 
boats fished five nights, and landed 7,912 boxes, being an average of 
of 27*28 boxes per boat per night. Although the number of boats 
increased, there was a decided falling-off in the capture in May, at the 
end of which month the vessels began to leave. The mackerel fetched 
at first 25s. per hundred, but afterwards fell to 15s. and 10s., and in 
the month of June 8s. was the average price. 

At Baltimore fishing was in progress during the first half of April. 
During the remainder of that month 35 boats were working for four 
or five nights a. week, and their catch amounted to a total of about 
4,400 boxes. During the first two weeks of May the fishing was very 
poor, but during the next three the landings greatly improved, and 
amounted respectively to 4,07 S, 5,995, and 4,320 boxes. About 48 
boats then took part in the fishing. The best average was 44*5 boxes 
per boat per night for the week ended 29th June, when 30 boats 
fished on four nights. The week which produced the greatest actual 
take was that ended 25th May, when 5,995 boxes were landed by 48 
boats as the result of five nights’ operations. The prices commenced 
at 12& 6cf. per hundred. They subsequently reached 15s. for one 
week, but afterwards fell to about 8s. 

At Gastletownbere the season was a very poor one. The number 
of boats that fished never exceeded ten, and was generally three or 
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four The week ended 8th June produced the greatest result, namely 
350 boxes for four nights fishing by ten boats. Th^ P r i° e 
realized was 21s, per hundred. Afterwards 10s. per hundred was 
obtained, and coming towards the end of the season from 6s. to 9s. ruled. 

At Valencia the fishing was in operation by 25 boats during the 
week ended 20th April, the catch (900 boxes) was not large, being 
only an average of nine boxes per boat per night. In the following 
month the number of boats increased, and from forty to fifty were 
engaged during the balance of the season up to the 22nd June, after 
which their number fell off. The best actual catch took place during 
the week ended 25th May, when 4,129 boxes were landed, being an 
average of 21*73 boxes per boat per night. During the following week 
3,196 boxes were landed by fifty-one boats as the result of five nights 
fishing. This, however, only produced an average of 12*53 boxes per 
boat per night. At the commencement of the season 25s. to 15s. per 
hundred was realized. During the earlier part of May prices were 
from 16a. to 13#., but at the close of that month some of the fish only 
fetched 5s. per hundred. For the balance of the season the prices 
varied from 14#. to 6#. per hundred. 

At Fenit six boats worked four nights during the week ended 20th 
April, their landing (48 boxes) being insignificant. It was not until 
the last half of May that the boats made any remunerative captures. 
During the week ended 18th of that month 20 boats landed 2,453 
boxes for five nights’ fishing, being an average of 24*53 boxes per 
boat per night. In the following week 2,020 boxes were landed 
by 18 boats. The highest average per boat per night (61*11 boxes) 
was for the week ended 8th June, but only 12 boats fished on three 
nights of that week. The prices commenced at 20#. per hundred. In 
May 15#., 11#. and 8#. were paid, while in the following month 12#. 
and 9#. per hundred were realized. 

At Forth Arran the season started by four boats fishing for three 
nights during the week ended 20th April. Their catch was insigni- 
ficant. The best week was that ended 18th May, when 907 boxes 
were landed by 19 boats after four nights fishing. During the follow- 
ing three weeks the number of boats declined to 12, and the average 
capture per boat per night during that time would be about 10 boxes. 
At the beginning the fish fetohed from 15#. down to 6#. 9 d. per hundred. 
A contract price was afterwards 7#. 6c?. per hundred, which fell towards 
the end of the season in July to 5#. 

Particulars of the fishing will be found at pp. 162-165. 
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The summer herring fishing shared with the spring mackerel fishing the 
decline on the season’s returns. This decline 

The Irish Summer seems to have no other general cause than the 
Herring Fishery, tempestuous weather which prevailed in the 
1907 . spring months. The falling-off was from 

113,495 cwts. in 1906 to 96,274 cwts. in 
1907, with a loss on the season of XI 4, 37 8. 

The decline was much marked at Dunmore East, Ardglass, and 
Kinsale. At the latter practically none but Scottish boats fish for 
the summer herring. At Ardglass the falling-off was partly 
accounted for by the weather and partly by the fact that a number 
of Portavogie boats worked from their home port. Porta vogie, con- 
sequently showed a great increase on the previous year’s landings. The 
strike of the dockers at Belfast caused many boats to give up fishing 
on the Co. Down coast before the close of the season, owing to the 
impossibility of getting their catches shipped in the cross-Channel 
steamers from Belfast. 

From Kinsale and the east coast most of the fish caught were 
marketed fish, as were also those caught by local fishermen in mackerel 
nets off the west coast. In Downing’s Bay (Co. Donegal) curing went 
on as usual, and 10,897 barrels of herrings were despatchfd thence to 
markets in Russia and Germany, etc., where they fetched the highest 
prices paid there. 

The herrings which are caught in considerable quantities in the 
mackerel nets off the Kerry coast, are of specially good quality, and the 
Congested Districts Board sent an expert herring curer to that coast 
in the summer to instruct the mackerel curers in the best method of 
curing those herrings. 

The system of telegraphic intelligence was continued during the 
year in connection with this fishery, and revealed the following points 
of interest : — 

At Uowth a small quantity offish was taken at the end of May and 
the beginning of June, but it was not until the month of July that con- 
siderable captures were made. From seventeen to twenty-five boats 
were fishing that month, save in the third week of it, when forty-two 
boats worked on a couple of nights. The prices were high in the 
month of May, when the captures were small. In the last week of 
June the fish fetched £1 Os. 9 d. a mease, but afterwards the prices 
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varied between 11#. and 18#. The total quantity offish taken was 
2,736 mease, and its value would be about £2,365. 

The weather in June and July was mostly favourable. The quality 
of the herring when the fishing was at its height was good. 

At Dunmore East there was a marked falling-off in the take, only 
784 mease having been landed. In the week ended 4th May eighteen 
boats fished for one night, but during the balance of the season % the 
number varied from six to eleven. The weather generally was rather 
unfavourable. The highest price (21s. a mease) was realized during 
the second week of June. The season closed about the third week of 
that month. 

With regard to the experiment which was undertaken last year with 
the assistance of the Department to test the presence of herrings in this 
neighbourhood during February and March, it is interesting to note that 
a Scottish steam drifter fished three nights in the opening of February 
but made no capture. On the 21st of that month another Scottish boat 
fished and caught about a mease. During the week ended the 23rd 
February one boat fished for a night and caught 1| mease. Three 
steam and two sail drifters then arrived, and for one night’s fishing 
only had a result of J mease, the quality of the fish being poor. The 
steam drifters then left. During the week ended the 16th March 
two boats fished one night, but without success. The weather was 
favourable during the test, and the general results are similar to those 
of the previous year. 

At Kinsale the fishing was light, the most successful week being that 
ended 25th May, when 160 mease were landed by thirteen boats as the 
result of five nights’ fishing. The season began by the arrival of eight 
Scottish 4)oats on 9th May, and closed early in June, but towards 
the latter half of that month some 110 mease were caught in 
mackerel nets. The prices throughout were from 12#. to 25#. a mease. 
The weather wag, generally speaking, not suitable for a successful 
fishing. 

At Killy bey 8 376 crans were landed, showing a satisfactory increase 
on last year’s catch. Most of it was cured for exportation. The season 
opened about the middle of April; and during that month the best takes 
wefe made. The fishing started by nine boats, but after the second 
week of May some of these left for other centres, and only two boats 
pursued operations in the months of June and July. As much as 85s. 
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a cran was obtained for a small quantity in the third week of June. 
The prices, however, were very variable. During the period of the 
greatest captures the fish fetched only from 17*. to 18s. a cran, but 30*. 
and 40*. were subsequently obtained. Towards the end of May and 
at the beginning of June the average was only about 12*. 6c?., while 
subsequently 85s., 70s., 45s., and 43s. were paid. 

At Kincasslagh the entire fishing took place during the latter part of 
May. Over 200 crans were landed, most of which was cured for ex- 
portation. The prices were 53s. and 42s. 6d a cran. 

At Burtonport 20 crans were landed in the month of May, the 
prices varying from 80s. to 30s. a cran. 

At Downing' 8 Bay the bulk of the fish was landed during the two 
weeks ended 18th May. About 90 boats fished for five nights each 
week, their combined takes amounting to about 7,200 crans. The prices 
varied from 31s. to 47s. a cran. Subsequently as many as 140 boats, 
including steam drifters, took part in the fishing, but their total catch 
for two weeks ended 1st June was only about 1,600 crans. Prices 
varied from 84s. to 45s. 6c?. a cran. The quality of the fish was good 
and the weather was favourable. The season closed after the first 
week of June. 

At Buncrana the fishing took place during the last three weeks of 
May. During the first week 30 boats fished for five nights, landing 
514 crans. In the following week 1,631 crans were landed by 70 boats 
as the result of five nights’ fishing. The total catch for the season was 
over 2,600 crans. The price kept somewhere about 44*., but on one 
occasion went down to 10s., and on another up to 54*. a cran. The 
weather was exceptionally favourable. 

From Fortavogie a few boats fished in April. The number gradually 
increased to 29 in the following month. During the remainder of the 
season a further increase took place until in the week ended July 1 3th 
45 boats were operating. The total amount landed was 5,234 mease. 
Prices were very variable. 'They were as low as 5*. 6c?. and as high as 
25*. In the first part of May and the first part of J une the weather 
was unfavourable, but otherwise it was fair enough. The fish reached 
its highest quality during the latter half of J une. 

At Ardglass fish were first taken in the last week of April, when 
three boats fished for three nights. The number of boats increased 
in tile following month, during one week of which 18 vessels 
fished for four nights. On occasions afterwards as many as 
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24 boats worked. The best week of the season was that ended 29th 
June, when 952 mease were landed. The prices were variable, being 
* mostly between 10$. and 15$. a mease. The catch amounted to 7,608 
mease. The herrings did not reach their best quality until the middle of 
June. 

At Kilkeel herrings were first taken about the 16th of April. Three 
boats continued fishing until the middle of the following month, when the 
number increased to eight, and during the week ended 15th June as 
many as 15 boats were fishing. The total quantity landed was about 
2,691 mease, and the prices all through varied from about 10$. to I 5$. 
At one time, however, 30$. a mease was obtained. 

Particulars of the fishing will be found atpp. 166-169. 


The Skipper of the steam trawler “ Weasel ” was fined by the 

Magistrates at Dungarvan Petty Sessions, on 

Illegal Trawling. the 27th Julyj the sum of £50 for iIlegaI 

trawling. The Department were awarded £20 costs, and the vessel's 
net was ordered to be forfeited. 


Fishing 

Industry Inquiry. 


A Committee has been appointed by the Treasury to inquire into the 
scientific and statistical investigations now 
being carried on in relation to the fishing in_ 
dustry of the United Kingdom, and to report 
what work of this character is required in the interests of that industry, 
and by what methods or agencies it can most usefully and economically 
be carried out in future. The following will form the Committee : — 


Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P. (chairman). 

Mr C. H. W. Wilson, M.P. 

Sir Reginald Macleod, K.C.B. 

Mr. N. W. Helme, M.P. 

Mr. Archibald Williamson, M.P. 

Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner. 

Rev. W. S. Green, C.B. 

Mr. L. J. Hewby. 

Mr. R. H. Rew. 

Mr. A. T. Masterman, D.Sc., of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, will act as secretary to the Committee, 
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The Report (Cd. 3775-1907) on the prices in Ireland of Irish live 
stock and other produce for the period ended 
Prices, in Ireland, of 30th June, 1907, has just been issued by the 
Irish Produce, 1906-7. Department. The Tables which accompany 
the Report show the average prices for the 
twenty years, 1887-1906, while the quarterly average prices during 
1906, and for the first half of the present year, are also set forth. The 
prices of the principal commodities in the year 1906, and in the quarter 
ended 30th June, 1907, are as follows ; — 


— 

Year 

1906. 

June 

Quarter, 

1907. 





£ s. d. 

£ .s. d. 

Wheat, 



por ewt. 

0 6 4} 

— 

Oats, White, 



„ 

o 6 n 

0 6 10.} 

„ Black, 



„ 

0 6 9:1 

0 (i 6J 

Barley, 

... 



0 7 1 

- 

Potatoes, ... 



,, 

0 2 10* 

0 4 6} 

Flax, 



per 14 lbs. 

0 7 0{ 

— 

I One-year old Stores, 


per head 

6 16 5 I 

6 11 7 

Two-year olds, 



„ 

9 7 10 

9 7 3 

Three-year olds, 




12 2 6 

12 14 6 

Springers, ... 




13 4 8 

13 7 11 

Fat Bullocks, 




16 18 10 

18 10 5 

„ Heifers, 




14 17 2 

15 19 8 

„ Cows, 




14 18 11 

14 16 8 

„ Wethers, 

... 



2 10 9 

2 16 2 

„ Ewes, 


... 

” 

2 7 4 

2 10 7 


The Report contains what is in effect a history of Irish Agri- 
cultural Prices, but it is much too detailed to be reproduced here. 
Summing up, however, the changes which have taken place since 1840, 
four periods may be distinguished .-first the period from 1840 to 1852, 
in which, excepting wheat, prices were low and fluctuated considerably. 
Second, from 1853 to 1865 — the period of rising prices, and in the 
cereals, of high prices. Third, from 1865 to 1884 — the period of high 
prices generally; in these years, and especially from 1871 to 1878, 
there was a remarkable concurrence of high prices amongst the different 
agricultural commodities. After 1878 considerable fluctuations occurred, 
and the level of prices fell somewhat lower until 1884. Fourth, there 
is the period from 1884 to 1907. This period began with the great fall 
in prices from 1884 to 1887. From 1887 to 1896 prices showed con- 
siderable fluctuations, and in the years 1892 to 1894 the level of prioes 
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was in several commodities lower than from 1885 to 1887. During 
the past ten years, 1897 to 1906, the general level of prices has to some 
extent improved, and there has been a more general stability in prices 
than in the ten years preceding. 


The Annual General Abstracts of the Agricultural Statistics for 
Ireland have just been issued by the Depart- 
Irish Crops and ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 

Herds in 1907. for Ireland (Cd. 3769-1907). The fol- 

lowing summary shows the changes in 1907 
as compared with 1906 : — 


Corn Crops, . 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

14,392 

Green Crops, . . , 

— 

30,772 

Flax, , , , 

4,466 

— 

Fruit, 

831 

— 

Hay, . 

— 

48,753 

Pasture and Grazed Mountain, 

124,350 

— 

Woods and Plantations, 

1,945 

— 

Barren Mountain, Turf Bog, 
&c., . 


37,675 


The total net decrease in the area under corn and green crops and 
flax in Ireland in 1907 as compared with 1906, 
Tillage Area, amounts to 40,698 acres, or 1*7 per cent, of the 
total area under these crops. This decrease 
has taken place chiefly in Ulster — the province which has the largest 
tillage area — and in Connaught — the province having the smallest 
tillage area. The decrease in Ulster amounts to 25,139 acres, or 2*6 
per cent, of the area under corn and green crops and flax in that pro- 
vince ; the decrease in Connaught to 11,296 acres or 3*9 per cent. In 
Leinster and in Munster the net change in crops is small. In Leinster 
there is an increase of 167 acres in corn crops and a decrease of 2,631 
acres in green crops, giving a net decrease of 2,464 acres in corn and 
green crops. In Munster there is an increase of 2,825 acres in corn 
crops and a decrease of 4,624 acres in green crops, giving a net decrease 
of 1,799 acres. The area under flax in Ulster shows an increase of 
426 acres. 
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It is plain that the wet unfavourable season, especially in the North 
and West, has affected adversely the area under tillage, while the 
shortage of grass in many districts has increased the area grazed at the 
expense of the area of hay. 


The following summary shows the acreage under the several corn 
Corn Crops. crops in 190G and 1907 : — 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

Increase. Decrease. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. Acres. 

Wheat. 

43,8S0 

38,151 

- 6,729 

Oats. ... 

1,076,310 

1,075,373 

- 937 

Barley and Bere, 

176,544 

170,432 

— 6,112 

Rye 

10,343 

8,838 

1,505 

Beans, ... 

1,961 

1,833 

128 

Pease, ... 

305 

334 

19 — 

Total, 

1,309,343 

1,294,951 

19 14,411 

Net Decrease, 



... 14,392 Acres. 


The following summary shows the area of green crops and fiax in 

^ 1906 and 1907, and the increase or decrease in 

Green Crops and Flax. _ 

the several crops : — 


— 

1906. 

1907. 

.Increase. 

Decrease. 

Potatoes, 

Acres. 

616,107 

Acres. 

590,973 

Acres. 

Acres. 

26,134 

Turnips, 

278,367 

275,129 

- 

3.238 

Mangels, 

67,200 

67,080 


114 

Beet Root, 

123 

30 


93 

Carrots, 

1,720 

1,721 

1 

— 

Parsnips, 

729 

562 

— 

167 

Cabbage, 

40,838 

38.250 

— 

2,588 

Vetches, 

2,620 

1,795 

— 

825 

Rape, ... 

3,572 

3,365 

1 

207 

Other Green Crops, ... 

22,420 

24,013 

1,693 

— 

Flax, ... 

55,189 

59,655 

4,466 

- 

Total, 

1,088,886 

1,062,679 

6,060 

32,366 

Net Decrease, 



.. ... 26,306 Acres. 
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There is an increase in 1907 in cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, 
There is a decrease in horses, mules, asses and 
Live Stock. goats. The following are the changes in the 
numbers of live stock in 1907, as compared with 1906: — 


— 

1900. 

1907. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Horses,... 

604,413 

596,024 


8,389 

Mules and Jennets, 

30,967 

29,809 

— 

1,158 

Asses. ... 

243,669 

238,387 

— 

5,282 

Cattle, . 

4,638,924 

4,674,834 

35,910 

— 

Sheep, ... 

3,714,832 

3,815,995 

101,163 

— 

Pigs. 

1,244,193 

1,316,729 

72,536 

— 

Goats, ... 

267,342 

247,385 

- 

19,957 

Poultry, 

18,976.798 

24,318,762 

5,341.954 

' 


Several cases in which serious accidents have occurred in England 
owing to the insufficient fencing of farm 
Farm Machinery machinery have been brought to the notice of 
Accidents. the English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

That Board has, therefore, issued a circular and leaflet calling atten- 
tion to the Threshing Machines Act, 1878, and the Chaff-cutting 
Machines (Accidents) Act, 1897. The first-named Act does not apply 
to Ireland, but, as the second Act does, the attention of farmers is 
called to its chief provisions, which are set out below. 

The Chaff-cutting Machines (Accidents) Act, 1897, requires that, so 
far as is reasonably practicable and consistent with the due and efficient 
working of the machine, the feeding mouth or box of every chaff- 
cutting machine worked by motive power other than manual labour 
shall be so constructed, or fitted with such apparatus or contrivance, 
as to prevent the hand or arm of the person feeding the machine 
from being drawn between the rollers to the knives, and that the fly- 
wheel and knives shall be kept sufficiently and securely fenced at all 
times during working. 

A penalty of £5 may be imposed for non-compliance with these 
Acts, and provision is made for enabling constables to enter premises 
for the purpose of seeing whether the Acts are complied with. 

With regard to other machinery used in farming, there are no 
statutory provisions of general application. In some cases, i.e. where 
the premises on which the machinery is used constitute a factory 
within the meaning of the Factory Act by reason of articles being 
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manufactured there by way of trade, <fcc., the provisions of that Act as 
to the fencing of machinery, &c., will apply ; ordinarily, however, 
farm machinery, being used solely for estate purposes, or ordinary 
farming, and not in the manufacture or adaptation of any article for 
sale, does not come under the provisions of the Factory Act. The 
importance, however, of securing the safety of the men working the 
machines, and also of safe-guarding other persons against the risk of 
accident, ought not to be overlooked, and farmers are urged to take 
special precautions in this direction. All shafting, whether vertical, 
horizontal, or oblique, which is not more than seven feet from the 
ground or floor, should be fenced by metal or wooden coverings. This 
should also be done with belting. 

Gearing and cog-wheels should also be^covered with a wire cage or 
some similar protection, while fly-wheels, water-wheels, and other parts 
of the machinery should be securely fenced. 

Boilers used for generating steam should be thoroughly examined by 
an insurance company’s engineer or other competent person at least 
once in every fourteen months. 

The third * of this season’s Competitions took place on the 13th 
August. One hundred and twenty-eight 
Surprise Butter creameries have been entered for the compe- 

Competitions, 1907. titions this year. Owing to the large number 
of entries the exhibits were judged in two 
sections. The judges for each section were two in number, being 
in the case of Section I. representative butter merchants of Dorsetshire 
and Glasgow, and in the case of Section II. representative butter 
merchants of Chester and Cork. Prizes were awarded to the 
undermentioned competitors : — Section /. — Beltrim Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society, Gortin, Co. Tyrone ; Drumholm Co-opera- 
tive Agricultural and Dairy Society, Bridgetown, Co. Donegal; 
Fivemiletown and Brookeboro’ Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society, Fivemiletown, Co. Tyrone ; Belleek Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society, Belleek, Co. Fermanagh ; Clones Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Clones, Co. Monaghan ; Ballinamore 
Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Ballinamore, Co. Leitrim ; 
Crossmaglen Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Crossmaglen, 
Co. Armagh ; Doons Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, 

Cookstown, Co. Tyrone ; Granard Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 

% 

* See Journal , Vol, VII., No. 4, p, 779* 
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Society, Granard, Co. Longford. Section //. — Kinlough Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Kinlough, Co. Leitrim; Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Enniskillen ; Irvinestown Co operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Irvinestown, Co. Fermanagh ; Kiltog- 
liert Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Carrick-on-Shannon ; 
Newmarket Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Company), Newmarket, Co. 
Cork ; Greencastle Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, New- 
townstewart, Co. Tyrone ; Springfield Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Enniskillen. 

A special additional prize of 10s. was awarded in each instance 
to the dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a first-class 
prize. 

■•v 

The fourth of this season’s competitions took place on the 10th 
October. One hundred and twenty-eight creameries have been entered 
for the competitions this year. The judges were two in number, being 
representative butter merchants of Dublin and Liverpool. Prizes were 
awarded to the undermentioned competitors ; — Springfield Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Enniskillen ; Derrygonnelly Co- 
operative Dairy Society, Derrygonnelly ; DrumhoJm Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Bridgetown ; Finn Valley Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Killygordon ; Ahoghill Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Ballymena ; Clones Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Clones. 

A special additional prize of 10.s. was awarded in each instance to 
the dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a first-class 
prize. 


According to a recent Consular Report issued by the Foreign Office 
(Cd. 3,283-123-1907), the value of the various 
Trade of Denmark products which were imported in 1906 from 
in 1906. abroad into Denmark for home consumption 

amounted to £31,092,778. The value of the 
export of Danish goods for abroad for the same period is estimated at 
£21,825,111, a difference of £9,267,667 between import and export. 
The following summary shows the figures of the export and import 
, trade during the last ten years ; — 


[Tabus. 
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YEAR. 

Value. 

Difference. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1906, 

31,092,778 

21,825,111 

9,267,667 

1905, ... ' ... 

20,805,555 

21,716,066 

5,088,889 

1904, 

25,872,222 

19,922,222 

5,950,000 

1903, ... ... i 

24,055,555 

19,560,666 

5,088,889 

1902, ... ... ! 

24,083,333 

17,683,333 

6,400,000 

1901, 

22,500,000 

16,144,444 

6,355,556 

1900, 

| 23,122,222 

15,600,000 

7,522,222 

1899, 

22,211,111 

15,005,555 

7,205,556 

1898, 

20,405,555 

13,250,000 

7,155,555 

1897, 

18,105,555 

13,527,777 

4,577,778 


As will be observed from the foregoing, the value of imported goods 
in 1905 exceeded that of exported goods by £5,088,889, whereas in 
190G tlie surplus value of imported goods is £9,267,607 higher than the 
estimated value of exported goods — an increase of £1, 178,778. This 
represents a considerable rise, and the difference in value between 
exported and imported goods has never been so marked as in 1906; the 
importation values also constitute a record increase. But it must be 
borne in mind that these figures cannot be expected to contribute 
sufficient detailed particulars to furnish an absolutely accurate idea of 
the trade balance of Denmark, as compared with that of other foreign 
countries. Many points occur about which it is practically impossible 
to obtain authentic information — for instance, the Danish carrying 
trade, the profit on the transit business, that from bank and exchange 
business, the amount of money left by travellers and tourists, &c . — 
from all which the country’s actual position as creditor or debtor to 
foreign countries may be deduced. 

The increase in the value of the imports in 1906 was wholly due to 
a development in import, and must be attributed 
Imports* to the permanently high state of the market in 

1906. In nearly all the great industrial 
centres there was a large rise in production, both in 1905 and 1906, hut 
Denmark at first took no part in this movement, and this explains the 
apparent stagnation of various articles in 1905, and the consequent 
large increase witnessed in 1906* 


M 
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The value of the export of home products was in 1906 higher by 
£100,000 than in 1905. Many of the articles, 
Exports- as will be seen from the accompanying table, 

underwent changes ; the fluctuations, however, 
almost balance one another in the collective result. 


Table showing Exports of Principal Home Products during the 
.Years 1906-1905. 


year. 

Value. 

Increase or 

1906. 

1905. 

1 

Decrease. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Bacon, salted, 

4,560,000 

4,400,000 

■f 160,000 

Butter, 

8,988,000 

8,644,000 

+ 344,000 

Eggs, 

1,410,000 

1,377,000 

+ 39,000 

Milk and Cream, 

261,000 

155,000 

+ 106,000 

Skin and Hides, 

700,000 

672,000 

4- 28,000 

Oils, 

127,700 

111,000 

4- 16,700 

Old Iron and other metals, 

111,000 

94,400 

4- 16,600 

Machinery, &c., 

305,500 

272,200 

4- 33,300 

Horses, 

966,600 

1,061,100 

— 94,500 

Cattle, 

1,366,600 

o 

o 

o 

— 177,800 

Meat, fresh, ... ... j 

372,200 

494,400 

•— 122,200 

Barley, unground, 

Ships, Motor Boats — 

261,000 

316,000 

— 55,600 

Newly built, 

94,400 

133,300 

— 38,900 

Not new, ... 

50,000 

327,700 

— 277,700 

Total, 

19,580,000 

1 

19,603,100 

— 23,100 


With regard to the export of Danish agricultural products in 1906, 
it may be mentioned that although the prices for such commodities as 
butter, bacon and eggs rose, the quantity exported to the United 
Kingdom did not increase to any appreciable extent. d?o r these three 
articles, together with milk and cream, the total rise in value is £649,000. 
On the other hand, there is a conspicuous decline in the export value of 
horses, as well as live and slaughtered cattle, the market for which is 
entirely, or, at all events, in great paft, in Germany. 

It is true that, in spite of the newly raised tariff duty, the prices 
obtained were better than formerly ; but, on the other hand, the 
quantity exported has lessened considerably. The value of exported 
barley has declined by about £55,000, whilst the export of unprepared 
hides shows an advance of £28,000, 
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The export of Danish butter in 1906 was 1,588,000 cwts., which was 
somewhat less than in 1905, when it was 
Butter. 1,597,500 cwts., but considerably more than 

the average for 1901-05, which was 1,512,500 
cwts. The great bulk of the butter was sent to the United Kingdom. 
The figures being 1,525,000 cwts. 


The exports of Danish eggs amounted to 19,760,000 score, which 
w ere less than in 1905, when the exports were 
Eggs. 20,730,000 score; but the prices of eggs were 

high, so that the value of the exports exceeded 
that of 1905 by £39,000. The total value of the export was 
£1,416,000. Besides, about 2,500,000 score of Russian eggs were con- 
veyed in transit via Copenhagen to the United Kingdom and about 
2,000,000 score of foreign eggs were imported into and consumed at 
Copenhagen. 


The number of persons emigrating from Denmark has, in spite of 
good times, being increasing during recent 
Emigration. years, as will be seen from the following list, 
which shows the number of Danish emigrants 
who have left Copenhagen, according to contracts controlled by the 
Copenhagen police 


YEAB. 

Number. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1896, 

1,602 

1,274 

2,876 

1897, 

1,285 

975 

2,260 

1898, 

1,338 

1,002 

2,340 

1899, 

1,627 

1,172 

2,799 

1900, 

2,120 

1,450 

3,570 

1901, 

2,857 

1,800 

4,657 

1902, 

4,296 

2,527 

6,823 

1903 

5,305 

2,909 

8,214 

1904, 

5,622 

3,412 

9,034 

1905, 

5,161 

2,890 

8,051 

1906 

5,290 

3,083 

8,373 


*u 
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The Foreign Office BeportNo. 618 Miscellaneous Series, points out 
that theoretical instruction in a knowledge of 
Wood-working materials, construction, drawing, &c., is given 

Schools in Germany, to carpenters and joiners in Germany, princi- 
pally in the building trades’ schools. The 
pupils in these schools are, as a rule, engaged in practical work during 
the summer and in theoretical school- work during the winter. 

Almost all industrial and art trades’ schools and the larger continua- 
tion schools contain special classes for carpenters, furniture makers, 
turners and other wood-workers, but in these classes, as well as in the 
schools organised by the Woodworkers’ Guild, much more attention is 
devoted to drawing than to actual practical instruction in the different 
processes of wood- working. 

The first independent special technical schools for wood- workers were 
the wood-carving schools established in the great wooded districts of 
Bavaria. As far back as the year 1838 the attention of the Bavarian 
Government was drawn to the fact that the wood-carving industries in 
the districts of Oberammergau and Berchtesgaden, which had flourished 
for several centuries, were in a languishing condition. This led to the 
foundation of the first special technical school for wood-working at 
Berchtesgaden, which was followed by a number of schools founded on 
the sa W0 pattern, but with a more extensive curriculum. The number 


of schools existing at the present day is given in the following table : — 


School. 

State. 

Remarks. 

Berchtesgaden, ... 

Bavaria, 

Founded in 1840 as a drawing school for 
the wood-carving industry ; a depart- 
ment for practical wood-carving added 
in 1858 ; re -organ isr3ti in 1866. 

Bischofshexm, 

Bavaria, 

Founded in 1853 at Poppen hausen, re- 
moved in 1861. 

Pftrtenkivcken, ... 

Bavaria, 

Founded in 1869 ; a division for artistic 
carpentry work was added in 1899. 

Oberammergau, ... 

Bavaria, 

Founded in 1834 aB a drawing school for 
the wood-working industry ; wood- 
carving courses were added in 1879. 

Neuhammer, 

Bavaria, 

Founded in 1884. 

KOtzting, ... 

Bavaria, 

Founded in 1897. 

FUrth, 

Bavaria, 

Founded for the promotion of the carpen- 
tering, wood-carving, and wood-turning 
industries of the surrounding district. * 

Furtwaugen, 

Baden, 

' 

Founded for the promotion of the wood- 
carving and carpentry industries of the 
Black Forest. 

Leipsic, 

Saxony, 

Wood-carving and wood-turning. 

Warmbrunn, 

Prussia, 

Wood-carving. 



Prussia, 

Prussia, 

Carpentry work, furniture making. 

Flensburg, 

Carpentry work, furniture making and 
wood-carving ; attached to the art in- 
dustrial school. 
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As the school at Berchtesgaden was the first of its Kind, the manner 
and details of its development are of especial interest. 

It was founded in 1840 as a drawing school for the wood carving 
industry of the district. In 1858 a depart- 
The School at ment for practical wood-carving was added, 

Berchtesgaden. ar, d in 1868 the school was given a complete 

curriculum and organisation, the former being 
afterwards revised in 1883. 

According to the organisation plan of 1868 instruction in drawing 
was given to two classes with two divisions each, followed by modelling 
and carving from drawings and models. At the same time instruction 
was given in the principal subjects of the elementary schools, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. A workshop was connected with the school 
in which carving work for sale purposes was carried out by the pupils ; 
the necessary materials were provided by the master at his own 
expense and risk, in addition to the wages paid to the pupils for the 
work. Instruction was free and no pupil was allowed to remain longer 
than four years in the workshop. In 1884 an exhibition room was 
added, open from J une to September, in which past and present pupils 
exhibited specimens of their work. 

Pupils of the third and fourth year are, at the present time, allowed 
to execute orders in carving work during school hours and under the 
supervision of a master. A school committee consisting of twelve 
persons is principally concerned with the task of finding remunerative 
work for the poorer pupils. 

The duration of the school or apprentice period is four years, and an 
evening and Sunday school are connected with the day school. Two 
drawing schools at Rameau and Scliel Jen berg provide preparatory 
drawing instruction for intending pupils. 

The school is under Government supervision through the inter- 
mediary of the district commissioner, and is supported by a school fund 
and grants of money from the town, district and Government. 

The plans of instruction and the details of the subjects are given in 
the following tables : — 

Flans of instruction Pay school : — Preparatory course for pupils 
and details of at elementary schools. — Division I. Prac- 

the subjects. tice in the drawing of straight and curved 

lines and simple geometrical figures. Divi- 
sion II. Drawing from charts, 

* W 2 
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Finishing Course for Pupils of the School. 


Subjects of Instruction. Details of Subjects of Instruction. 


A. Linear drawing . . Exercises in drawing simple geometrical patterns, 

Vitruvian scrolls, interlaced band ornamentations, 
networks, orders of columns, &c.. using water 
colours in order to obtain skill in the use of the 
T-square, set-squares, compasses and drawing 
pen. Advanced students are first given exercises 
in sketching furniture mouldings, &c., from 
plaster casts, partially enlarging the same ; and 
afterwards in drawing from copies taken from 
industrial art journals. 

B. Ornamental drawing . . Division I.— Exercises in copying as exactly as 

possible the contours of simple plastic leaf and 
ornamental forms from plaster of Paris copies. 

Division II. — Continuation of the studies from 
plaster of Paris relief copies, including light and 
shade effects. 

Division III. — Drawing decorative ornaments in the 
different styles, developed as far as possible in 
respect of light and shade effects, from plaster of 
Paris models. (Materials : lead pencil and here 
and there the brush.) 

C. Modelling .. .. Division I.— Introductory work consisting in 

copying simple plaster of Paris models, for 
example, leaf forms, rosettes, palm leaves, &c. 

Division II.— Exercises in copying simple typical 
ornaments and architectural details with partial 
enlargement. 

Division III. — Copying larger and more highly 
decorated models in different styles from plaster 
casts, photographs, and drawings, at the same 
time altering the dimensions given. (Materials : 
clay and wax.) 

D. Carving . . . . Division I. — Introductory work, consisting in copy- 

ing leaves, ornamental mouldings, and simple 
ornamental parts from wood models. Material : 
lime wood.) 

Division II. — Continuation of the exercises from 
more highly decorated plaster of Paris models 
Advanced pupils occasionally make simple 
articles of practical utility. 

Division III.— Copying larger ornaments with ad- 
juncts partially consisting of figure ornamenta- 
tion, capitals, animal pieces, &c., from plaster 
casts, and also making articles which can be used 
industrially, for example, frames, caskets, money 
boxes, shooting souvenirs, &c. 
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As showing the utility of the school, it may be pointed out that in 
the opinion of the Director of the school and of persons in the surround- 
ing district the local wood-carving industry would most probably have 
disappeared but for the aid and stimulus afforded and imparted by the 
school. The workmen of the district are able and industrious, but 
wanting in initiative and originality, and, without the school as a 
rallying point of defence, would have succumbed to competition from 
without. 

Determined efforts have several times been made by travellers from 
Switzerland to introduce their wares, but without success. On the 
contrary, large quantities of Berchtesgaden carved wood wares are Bold 
not only in Germany but are also exported abroad. 


According to a recent Consular report (Cd. 3283-150-1907) the 

Hamburg deep-sea fishing fleet consisted at the 
The Hamburg Fishing en( j Q £ y ear j gQ0 0 f 145 vessels of together 

4,535 net register tons, and amongst these 
there were 20 steam trawlers of together 834 tons register. 

In the recently published annual report of the German Fishery 
Association it is stated that, whilst 20 years ago almost only coastal 
fishing was carried on in this country, German deep-sea fishing has 
since that time largely developed. The German fishing fleet has 
lately increased so considerably that there is at present stated to be 
a scarcity of fishermen for manning the vessels. Much attention is 
paid to improving the type and seaworthiness of fishing vessels. In 
another publication of the association some remarks were recently made 
concerning the successful utilisation of auxiliary motors by fishing 
smacks. After a long series of experiments the association chartered 
in 1903 three different types of fishing vessels and fitted them with 
petroleum motors of the Danish “ Alpha ” model, respectively of 8, 12 
and 16 horse-power. The experience obtained with these vessels is con- 
sidered to have demonstrated the entire suitability of the Danish 
petroleum motor for German fishing craft, and the possibility of 
employing these motors in a profitable manner, as also the practica- 
bility of adopting winches, &c., suitable for the manipulation in con- 
junction with these motors of the other trawl. It was furthermore 
found that motors of 12 and of 16 horse-power are sufficiently powerful 
to drag this trawl independently of sails. 



It may be observed here that, whilst a regular school for fishermen 
has been established by the German Fishery Association at Geeste- 
miinde, courses of instruction in fishery matters arc likewise held in 
other ports, viz,, at Memel, Pillau, Colberg, Stralsund, <fec. It is 
said that the building of a training ship for fishermen is contem- 
plated. 

The project of establishing a large fish market at the Hamburg out- 
port of Cuxhaven is about to be carried into effect at the cost of about 
£35,000, which has been set apart for the purpose by the Hamburg 
Government. This undertaking, whilst giving a further impulse to 
the development of the fishing industry of the Lower Elbe, should also 
be of much advantage to the import trade of fish by German and foreign 
vessels ; as it is intended to arrange for the frequent and rapid 
transport of the fish brought to the Cuxhaven market to the interior of 
Germany. 

According to the latest German official returns published on the 
subject, which date from the year 1902, the total value of the imports 
to Germany of all kinds of fishery products, which included cured and 
fresh herrings and other sea fish, dried codfish, crabs, oysters and other 
shell-fish, as well as preserved fish, was £5,275,000 for the year in 
question. Of this amount £650,000 worth of fish were imported ex- 
clusively by German North Sea fishing vessels, whilst the total value 
imported by foreign fishing vessels was respectively : — By British 
vessels, £2,575,000; by Dutch, £1,125,000; and by French fishing 
vessels, £225,000. 



Statistical Tables 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



North Coast. 

East Coast. 


— 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 



C wts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owte. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 


Brill, ... 

. 

. 

. 

. 

10 

18 

12 

20 


Bolei, 

9 

36 

7 

19 

104 

608 

69 

167 


Turbot, ..... 

2 

6 

6 

10 

14 

69 

22 

96 


Total Prime Fish, 

11 

42 

12 

29 

128 

686 

93 

283 


Cod 

2 

3 

. 

. 

834 

809 

446 

396 


Conger Eel, .... 

1 

1 

. 

. 

730 

444 

293 

203 


Haddock, .... 

120 

30 

88 

30 

468 

486 

313 

389 


Hake, .... 

. 


. 

. 

670 

661 

398 

666 


Herrings 

. 

. 

• 


20,117 

6,142 

18,319 

6,363 


Ling, 

3 

1 

. 


600 

344 

680 

484 


Mackerel, «... 

1 

1 

12 

8 

786 

141 

832 

201 


Plaioe 

136 

117 

161 

119 

1,881 

2,249 

682 

692 


Ray or Skate, .... 

8prats, 

• 


# 

• 

737 

337 

292 

174 


Whiting, .... 

10 

6 


■ 

1,060 

890 

486 

419 


All other except Shell Fish , 

236 

101 

302 

68 

966 

670 

464 

1,467 


Total, . 

619 

301 

665 

244 

1 

23,880 

13,648 

23,087 

11,606 


SHELL FISH 

1 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



Crabs, «... 

29,281 

67 

10,612 

25 

98.002 

387 

33,139 

136 


Lobsters, 

36,661 

962 

9,308 

248 

6,117 

172 

6,686 

366 


Mussels, . | 

Owte. 


Owts. 

960 

12 

Owts. 

170 

4 

Owts. 

120 

3 


Oysters, , • 

No. 

, 

No, 

, 

No. 


No. 



Other Shell Fish, . 

Owts. 

164 

23 

Owts. 

• 

Owts. 

316 

73 

Owts. 

379 

178 


Total, . 

• 

1,052 

• 

285 

♦ 

636 

• 

677 


Total Value of Fish landed, . 

• 

1,363 

* 

629 

* 

14,284 


12,282 



Note.— The abort figures art subject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of July, 1907, as 
corresponding period in 1906. 


South Coast 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

) 906. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

it 

Value. 

Owts, 

£ 

Owta. 

£ 

Owta. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwt8. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1 

2 

2 

7 

12 

80 

« 

91 

53 

100 

61 

113 

18 

207 

13 

111 

111 

188 

93 

316 

302 

1,239 

202 

613 

10 

16 

6 

20 

16 

57 

33 

151 

12 

168 

66 

277 

59 

255 

51 

168 

199 

625 

173 

£58 

397 

1,507 

329 

1,038 

95 

61 

105 

284 

69 

21 

. 

. 

1,000 

900 

850 

679 

62 

15 

156 

98 

2 

1 

* 

. 

785 

461 

149 

301 

199 

125 

315 

152 

561 

243 

116 

55 

1,348 

884 

832 

626 

16 

17 

71 

70 



162 

105 

616 

698 

631 

828 

293 

91 

127 

119 

262 

147 

206 

87 

20,672 

6,380 

18,952 

6,591 

131 

80 

276 

161 

38 

17 

16 

13 

773 

112 

872 

661 

18,968 

1.338 

13,596 

2,680 

22,259 

1,651 

15,151 

3,139 

42,014 

9,131 

29,591 

6,028 

113 

187 

ia3 

172 

500 

152 

285 

270 

2,660 

3.005 

1,181 

1,153 

13 

5 

2 

1 

12 

3 

10 

3 

762 

345 

304 

178 

67 

7 

. 

. 


. 

. 

. 

67 

7 

. 

• 

30 

19 

251 

85 

820 

210 

196 

72 

1,920 

1,154 

936 

676 

519 

221 

583 

273 

1,019 

452 

792 

300 

2,802 

1,314 

2,131 

2,088 

20,618 

6,151 

16,299 

1,296 

25,769 

6,855 

17,107 

1,602 

75,816 

26,258 

57,058 

20,717 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


6,463 

10 

2,855 

20 

960 

9 

696 

6 

133,696 

503 

17,202 

187 

12,787 

393 

(10,505 

329 

62,618 

1,794 

20.379 

668 

116,073 

3,321 

19,877 

1,610 

Cwts. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Owta. 


Cwts. 



. 

. 

• 

. 


16 

1 

170 

1 

1,096 

16 

No. 


No. j 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Owts, 


OwtiB. 


Owts. 


160 

15 

190 

19 

662 

105 

737 

122 

1.291 

216 

1,306 

311 

• 

118 

• 

368 


1,908 

1 

i 797 

• 

1,041 

• 

j 2,127 


5,902 

• 

1,661 

■ 


■ 


• 

30,302 

22,871 


correction in Annual Returns, 
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FISHERY STATISTICS- 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 




North Coast. 

East Coast 

— 


1907, 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 



Quan- 

tity.. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill 


. 

. 

. 


7 

U 

33 

47 

Soles, .... 


29 

166 

17 

67 

120 

450 

113 

367 

Turbot, .... 


15 

50 

8 

20 

15 

51 

35 

157 

Total Prime Fish, . 


a 

216 

25 

87 

142 

612 

181 

671 

Cod 



. 

. 

. 

722 

301 

640 

684 

Conger Eel, , 


. 

. 

. 

. 

673 

232 

312 

229 

Haddock, 


109 

57 

83 

44 

426 

251 

332 

408 

Hake, .... 



. 



407 

368 

470 

723 

Herrings, 


99 

64 

68 

19 

21,189 

5,408 

20,302 

5,547 

Ling 


. 

. 

. 

. 

538 

256 

621 

554 

Mackerel, 


22 

7 

34 

19 

2,482 

589 

1,724 

383 

Plaice 


299 

817 

315 

213 

1,831 

1,789 

660 

672 

Bay or Skate, • 

Sprats 


8 

2 

• 

• 

697 

240 

419 

237 

Whiting, 


20 

IP 

13 

8 

G67 

385 

404 

375 

All other exoept Shell Fish, 


447 

183 

234 

226 

1,538 

479 

3,271 

1,696 

Total, 


1,048 

859 

772 

616 

31,212 

10,810 

29,336 

11,878 

Shell Fish 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, . « 


21,268 

49 

16,146 

52 

27,198 

94 

35,435 

197 

Lobsters, 


20,797 

575 

17,674 

474 

13,771 

486 j 

15,122 

041 

Mussels, . • 


Cwts. 

# 

OwtB. 

* 

Cwts. 

326 

12 

Cwts. 

308 

9 

Oysters, • , 


No. 


No. 

, 

No. 


No. 


Other Shell Fish, . 


Cwts. 

76 

11 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

369 

131 

Cwts. 

253 

106 

Total, 


• 

635 

• 

526 

* 

713 

• 

853 

Total Value of Fish landed 


• 

1,494 

• 

1,142 

• 

11,533 

• 

12,731 


NOTE.— The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 

as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of August, 1907, as 
corresponding period in 190G. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1900. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

i 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 


2 

3 

5 

10 

51 

62 

51 

103 

64 

300 

40 i 134 

126 

430 

54 

219 

21 

80 

4 

u 

52 

193 

" 

55 

87 

3 83 

49 

158 

229 685 

122 

377 

37 

17 

8 

9 



. 


61 

28 

32 

13 

18 

7 



82 

66 

78 

41 

510 

243 

115 

46 

22 

9 

66 

61 

31 ; 13 

12 

11 

491 

161 

3,032 

759 

488 

212 

2,517 

888 

29 

12 

16 

18 

16 

6 

. 

* 

8.191 

1,801 

2,961 

694 

1,702 

632 

942 

368 

213 

260 

198 

197 

453 

398 

263 

262 



29 

12 

8 

3 

3 

1 

312 

67 

224 

32 


. 



44 

27 

162 

59 

120 

70 

651 

150 

1,092 

628 

490 

284 

912 

468 

1,462 

603 

| 

10,664 

3,369 

7,335 

2,337 

4,487 

2,737 

6,087 

2,706 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


7,686 

109 

1,714 

12 

714 

6 

816 

7 

9,172 

293 

6,339 

180 

33,988 

1,090 

13,953 

383 

CwtB. 

1 

Owts. 

186 

11 

Cwts. 

# 

Cwts. | 

16 

1 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Cwts. 

210 

21 

Cwts. 

240 

24 

Cwts. 

761 

133 

Cwts. 

622 

109 

• 

423 

• 

227 

• 

1,229 

• 

500 

■ 


■ 


■ 

]3 

■ 



correction in Annual Returns. 


Total. 

1907. 

1906. 

Quan- 

tity. 

! 

j Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

* 

60 

76 

89 

160 

339 

1,346 

224 

787 

103 

374 

64 

246 

502 

1,796 

377 

1,193 

759 

318 

648 

593 

655 

267 

3« 

242 

1,127 

617 

608 

539 

46') 

390 

538 

795 

22,267 

5,845 

25,919 

7,213 

583 

274 

637 

572 

12,397 

3,029 

5,661 

1.464 

2,796 

2,764 

1,436 

1,344 

713 

245 

451 

250 

312 

67 

224 

32 

851 

495 

1,230 

692 

3,989 i 

1,668 

6,457 

2,708 

47,411 

17,765 

43,530 

17,537 

No. 


No. 


56,866 

258 

54,111 

268 

77,728 

2,444 

52,088 

1,578 

Cwts. 

326 

12 

Owts. 

609 

21 

No. 


No. 


Cwts. 

1,416 

296 

Cwts. 

1,115 

239 

• 

3,010 

• 

2,106 

• 

20,775 

• 

19,643 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 




North Coast. 

East Coast 

— 


1907. 

1906, 

1907. 

1906. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 



Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Brill 



. 

. 

. 

7 

12 

27 

35 

Soles, .... 


4 

16 

5 

23 

119 

506 

101 

324 

Turbot. .... 

1 

1 

1 

5 

14 

19 

67 

41 

168 

Total Prime Fish, 

* 

5 

17 

10 

37 

145 

685 

169 

527 

Cod, «... 

* 

2 

2 

. 

. 

604 

698 

581 

522 

Conger Eel, . 


19 

7 

8 

4 

667 

412 

388 

292 

Haddock, 

. 

39 

27 

28 

21 

554 

700 

362 

449 

Hake 


. 

. 

. 


490 

779 

432 

702 

Herrings, 


2,725 

1,680 

2,816 

1,743 

11,414 

3,164 

6,294 

1,636 

Ling, .... 



• 


. 

620 

407 

670 

476 

Mackerel, 


112 

40 

43 

13 

1,757 

347 

1,019 

249 

Plaice 


74 

62 

167 

124 

1.451 

1,742 

741 

756 

Bay or Skate, . 


2 

1 

. 

. 

60S 

223 

533 

326 

Sprats, .... 



. 



. 

. 

. 

. 

Whiting, .... 


29 

17 

. 


677 

762 

567 

515 

All other except Shell Fish, , 


397 

187 

85 

30 

802 

363 

2,962 

1,477 

Total, 


3,404 

2,040 

3,147 

1,972 

19,789 

10,182 

14,618 

i 

7,927 

Shell Fish : 


No 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, . . . 


15,291 

33 

11,058 

23 

27,226 

104 

35,922 

196 

Lobsters, 


18,718 

486 

12,011 

313 

6,688 

242 

11.882 

889 

Mussels, . * . 


Owt8. 

• 

Owts. 

| 924 

12 

Owts. 

300 

16 

Owts. 

180 

6 

Oysters, . 


No. 


No. 

764 

’ 

19 

No. 

9,198 

14 

No. 

M19 

3 

Other Shell Fish, . 


Owts. 

28 

4 

Owts. 

• 

Owts. 

56 

45 

Owts. 

366 

159 

Total, . 


• 

523 

• 

367 

• 

420 

• 

752 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

2,563 


2,339 

• 

10,602 

• 

8,679 


* T , Note.— T he above figures are subject to 

* Includes 16,576 lobsters, value £164, land*? at 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of September, 1907, as 
corresponding period in 1906. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

G 

11 

8 

13 

27 

42 

30 

60 

40 

65 

65 

108 

51 

225 

44 

156 

121 

412 

44 

166 

295 

1,159 

194 

669 

10 

37 

13 

42 

67 

222 

29 

114 

97 

327 

88 

338 

67 

273 

65 

211 

215 

676 

103 

340 

432 

1,551 

347 

1,115 

11 

9 

10 

3 

32 

13 


. 

649 

722 

591 

525 

34 

10 

52 

19 

20 

7 

2 

1 

740 

436 

450 

316 

76 

50 

16 

9 

337 

167 

53 

31 

1,006 

944 

459 

510 

47 

33 

169 

183 

58 

21 

49 

18 

595 

833 

650 

903 

2,019 

662 

10,650 

1,792 

8,337 

3.799 

14,926 

4,858 

24.526 

9,305 

34,586 

10,029 

25 

8 

34 

26 

11 

4 

. 

. 

656 

419 

604 

502 

2,687 

713 

1,863 

363 

832 

262 

1,091 

4o4 

5,388 

1,392 

4,016 

1,079 

228 

279 

223 

227 

305 

271 

230 

191 

2,058 

2,354 

1.351 

1,298 

. 

. 

42 

6 

39 

16 

41 

13 

649 

240 

616 

345 

57 

14 

476 

53 

760 

106 


. 

817 

120 

476 

53 

41 

21 

273 

78 

313 

115 

156 

60 

1,060 

915 

996 

653 

1,306 

480 

786 

285 

1,151 

608 

1,580 

598 

3,656 

1,538 

5,413 

2,390 

6,628 

2,582 

14,569 

3,255 

12,410 

5,965 

18,231 

6,564 

42,231 

20,769 

60,555 

19,718 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

i 

No. 


2,116 

42 

867 

8 

868 

7 

671 

6 

45,501 

186 

48,518 

232 

21,892* 

663 

2,536 

100 

28,587 

943 

8,383 

275 

75,885 

2,334 

34,812 

1,077 

Cwts. 


CwtB. 

1 140 

9 

Owts. 

48 

4 

Cwts. 

132 

11 

Cwts. 

348 

19 

Cwts. 

1,376 

38 

No. 

3,969 

16 

No. 

2,079 

8 

No. 

, 

No. 

t 

No. 

13,167 

80 

No. 

4,262 

30 

Owts 

374 

39 

Owts. 

298 

30 

Cwts. 

633 

no 

Cwts. 

766 

122 

CwtB. 

996 

198 

CwtB. 

1,400 

311 


760 

• 

155 

• 

1,064 

• 

414 


2,767 

• 

1,688 

* 

3342 

• 


■ 


• 

6,978 

• 

23,536 

• 

21,406 


correction in Annual Return*, 

Garnish and Dnrsey during Juno, July, and August. 
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f IRISH SPRING MACKEREL 


No. 


Fliices 

where Fish are 
landed. 

Collecting 

Stations. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
commenced 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
ended. 

1 

1 

Dunmore Bast. 

Dunmore East, 


- 

iQueenstown, 

Queenstown, 

- 

- 

Kinealo, 

Upper Cove, 

27th March, 

30th June, 

Union Hall and Gian- 

Union Hall, 

10th April 

30th June. 

dore. 


I 

South Keen and Castle- 

Castletownsend, ... 

26th April, 

29th June, 

townsend. 



Baltimore, ... 

Baltimore, ... 

12th April, 

30th June, 

Schull, 

Sohull, 

Beginning 
of April. 

30th June, 

Castletown Berehaven, 

Castletown Bere- 
haven. 

17th April, 

30fh June, 

Garinish and Dursey, 

Garinish and Dur-) 

Continued fr 

om Autumn ij 

Ballydonegan and 

Ballydonegan, ) 

season until 

April. j j 

Tranferla. 



! 

Ballycrovnne, Urhan, 

Ballycrovane, 

15th April, 

30th May, 

and Travarra. 

Derrynane, Eath, and 

Water ville, ... 

March, ... 

30th June, 

West Cove, 




Ball install] gs, Boola- 

Ballinskelligs, 

27th March, 

17th May, 

keel, Dungagon, Alla- 
henemore,Boat Cove, 
Eenroo, and Horse 
Island. 



Portmagee, ... 

Portmagee, 

17th May, 

7th June,... 

Knightstown and lle- 

Knightstown, 

15th April, 

30tlx .Tune, 

nard Point. 




Oahirciveen, Coos 

Oahiroiveen 

28 Ih March, 

30th June, 

croom, Ooonana, and 
Benard Point. 


Dingle and Ballymoro, 

Dingle 

May, 

June, 

Smerwick, Ballinran- 

BallinagalUqw, «. 

10th March, 

30th June, 

nig, Dooneen, and 
Ballydavid. 

Brandon Creek, 

Brandon Croek, 

May, 

End of June, 

Brandon Bay, 

Brandon Bay, 

7th May, ... 

14th June, 

Fenit, 

Fenit, 

22nd April, 

27th June, 

Kilkee, Farrahy, and 
doleen. 

Kilkee 

May, 

30th June, 

Seafleld and Oaherrush, 

Seafleld 

April, 

April, ... 

Killeaney Bay, 

North Arran, 

17th April' 

30th June, 


Quantity 

captured. 


Cwts. 

577 


819 

19,040 

6,360 

250 

27,231 i 

533 

1,063 

4,001 

1,636 


552 


f See p. 134. 


1,727J 

19,766 

2,1784 

2,814 

5,3994 

2,764 

1,707 

7,405 

2,278$ 


2,817 


* Part landed in January, February, 
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FISHING, 1907. (Table No. I.) 



Total 

approximate 

Value. 

Number of Steamers 
carrying the Fish to 
England. 

Number of Ice'Hulks. 

Number of Tons of) Ice; 
Imported. 

Number of Barrels of 
Fish cured for Ex- 
portation. - - 

Observations. 

No. 


£ *. d. 
196 2 5 





No regular mackerel ilsli- 

1 


311 16 0 

- 


- 


mg. 

Do. do. 

2 


6,980 3 0 

2 

1 

950 

260 

- 

3 


1,660 14 0 


- 


1,069 

• 

4 


92 0 0 



- 

43 

* 

5 


7,072 0 9 

2 

3 

930 

1,342 


6 


136 G 0 

- 

- 

- 

128 

• 

7 


2G9 15 6 

- 

- 

- 

142 


8 


1,117 6 6 

455 7 0 

205 16 G 

; ■ 

— 

— 

1,660 

Nearly all landed and cured 
in January. 

e 

; 

l 9 

ho 

ii 


111 10 0 


- 

- 


* 

12 


290 0 0 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

* 

13 


542 5 0 


■ 

_ 

457 

■* 

14 


7,161 13 0 

- 

4 

745 

3.835 

* 

16 


995 17 0 


- | 

- 

439 

* 

16 


805 0 6 | 

_ 



1,164 

Most lauded and ouied in 

17 


1,770 18 0 




~ ! 

200 

January. 

Nearly all landed in January 

18 


1,004 14 0 






48 j 

and February. 

Nearly all landed in January 
and February. 

19 


620 0 0 

- 

I 

- 

409 


20 


2,262 19 0 


2 

900 

- 

- 

21 


726 9 9 

- 

- 

~ 

360 

* 

22 


103 0 0 


- 

.... 

- 

- 

23 


707 6 10 

— 

2 

450 


% 

24 


before the opening of too regular Spring Seaaen. 
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t IRISH SPRING MACKEREL 


No. 

Places 

where Fish are 
landed. 

Collecting 

Stations. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may bo said 
to have 
commenced. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
ended. 

Quantity 

captured. 


25 

Roundstone, ... 

Roundstone, 

16th April, 

30th June, 

CwtB. 

3,213 


26 

Clifden, Dunloughan, 

Clifden, 

16th April, 

20th June, 

827 


27 

and Bunowan. 
Cleggan, Inishboffin, 
and Derryinver. 

Achilbeg, 

Cleggan, 

17th April, 

30th June, 

11.489 


28 

Achilbeg, ... 

17th April, 

j 15th June, 

756 


29 

Lacken, Kilcummin, 

Ross, ... ... 

1st April, 

30th June, 

2,947 | 


30 

Dock, and Rathfran. 
Knockshambo, Glan- 

Bally glass, ... 

14th May, 

30th June, 

2,600 


31 

fleld, Graughill, In- 
ver, Muincreena, Tip, 
and Bally glass. 
Belderrig, Porturlin, 

Belderrig, ... 

6th June, 

30th June, 

300 


32 

and Portacloy. 
Killybegs, 

Killybegs, ... 

- 

- 

495 


33 

Burtonport, 

Burtonport, 

- 

- 

400 


34 

Downings Pier, 

Mulroy, 

- 

~ 

320 


35 

Buncrana, ... 

Buncrana, .. 

- 

- 

604 





. 

Total, ... 

134,979$ 



t See page 134. * Part landed In January and February, <to„ 


t IRISH SPRING MACKEREL 


Mackerel were also ]anded at the places set forth below, 


Collecting 

Station. 

Places where landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Observations. 

Oourtown, ... 

Courtown, 

Cwts. 

3 

£ 9 . d. 
0 18 0 



Ballinacourty, 

Ballinacourty and 

8 

2 7 6 

— 

Youghal, 

Dungarvan. 
Youghal, 

16 

4 0 0 

- 

Ballycottin, ... 

Ballycottin, 

160 

80 5 6 

- 

Orookhaven, ... 

Orookhaven, 

1 

0 7 0 

- 

Bantry, 

Bantry, 

76 

45 9 6 

- 

Ventry, 

Dunquin and the 

160 

66 0 0 


Ross and Kil- 
baha. 

TuUig, 

Blaskets. 

Ross and Kilbaha, ... 

101$ 

27 19 0 

20 barrels eared. 

Tullig, 

76$ 

20 7 0 

— 

Liacahnor, ... 

Liscannor, 

44 

15 17 0 

— 


f Seepage 134. 
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FISHING, 1907. (Table No. I.) — continued. 


Total 

approximate 

Value. 

Number of Steamers 
carrying the Fish to 
England. 

Number of Ice Hulks. 

Number of Tons of Ice 
Imported. 

Number of Barrels of 
Fish cured for Ex- 
portation. 

Observations. 

No. 

£ it. <1. 

011 5 9 



1 

230 

90 


25 

193 3 6 

- 

- 


83 

- 

26 

3,101 3 (1 

1 

| 

188 11 0 


1 

500 

17 

1,033 

» 

Two Norwegian vessels, 
with curers, i&c., arrived 
and cured about ,265 bar- 
rels for Norway. 

27 

28 

1,028 10 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

29 

503 0 0 

- 



- 

— 

30 

53 0 0 

— 

— 



_ 

31 

133 19 0 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

Taken in herring nets. 

32 

80 0 0 

1 - 

- 

- 

114 

Do., do. 

33 

13 10 1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Do., do. 

34 

61 5 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Do., do. 

35 

! 41,459 8 1 

i 

— 

— 

12,876 




before the opening of the regular Spring Season. 


FISHING, 1907. (Table No II.) 


which are not included in the foregoing Return. 


Collecting 

Station. 

Plaoes where landed. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Observations. 

Ballaghaline, ... 

Ballaghaline, 

Cwts. 

m 

£ «. d. 
22 6 0 


Bally vaughan, 

Glennina and Bally- 

5 

1 5 0 



South Arran, ... 

vaughan. 

South Arran, 

22 

22 0 0 

— 

Galway, 

Galway, 

33* 

38 2 0 

- 

Clew Bay, ... 

Clew Bay, 

694 

24 4 0 

— 

Keel, 

Keel, Dooagh, and 

24 

8 2 0 



Belmullet, ... 

Keem. 

Belmullet, 

1224 

65 19 6 

— 

Teelin, 

Teelin and Cladnn- 

92 

26 15 6 

8 Barrels cuied. 


geeragh. 

Totals, 

1,0594 

461 4 6 




* IRISH SUMMER HERRING 


No. 

Coast Guard 
Station. 

Ports or Creeks 
from which the 
Fishing was carried 
on 

Places at which the 
Boats discharged 
their Fish. 

Date when 
Fishing may he 
said to have 
commenced. 


1 

Howth, . . 

Howth, . , 

Howth, . . 

1st June, 


2 

Dunmoro Bast, 

Dunmoro East, 

Dunmoro East, 

1st February, . 


3 

East Ferry, . 

Cork Harbour, 

Queenstown, 

8rd April, 


4 

Upper Cove, 

Kin 8 ale, 

K insale, • . 

8th May, 


6 

Castletownbere, . \ 

Castletownbere, Ban- 
try, and Gerahies. 

Castletownbere, Ban- 
try, and Gerahies. 

1st February, . 


6 

Ballycrovane, 

Olenderry, Pullen, 
and Ardgroom, 

Ardgroom, . . 

1st February, • 


7 

Ballinskelliga, 

Ballinskelligs, Boola- 
keel, Horse Island, 
Renroe Point, Dun- 
g ago n, and Boat 
Cove. 

Ballinskelligs, Boola- 
keel, Renroe Point, 
Howe Island, Dun- 
gagon, and Boat 
Cove. 

22nd March, . 


8 

Portmagee, 

Portmagee, . 

Portmagee, . 

14th February, 


9 

Knightstown, 

1 

Knightstown, 

- 


10 

Fenit, 


Fenit, . 

- 


11 

South Arran, 

South Arran, 

South Arran, 

1st February, . 


12 

JNorth Arran, 

Kilronan, . . I 

Kilronan, 

6th February, 


13 

Killybegs, . 

Killybegs, 

Killybegs, . 

28th February, 


14 

Teelin, 

Teelin and Cladna- 
geeragh. 

Teelin and Cladna- 
geeragh. 

26th February, 


15 

Burtonport, 

Kincaslagh and Bur- 
tonport, 

Kincaslagh and Bur- 
tonport. 

Middle of May, 


16 

Mulroy , 

Downings Bay, 

Downings Pier, 

1st May, 


17 

Bunerana, . 

Bunorana, 

Bunerana, 

7th May, 


18 

Cloghy, 

Portavogie, . 

Portavogie, . 

27th April, . 


19 

Ardglass, . 

Ardglass, 

Ardglass, 

24th April, • 


20 

Kilkeel, . 

Kilkeel, • 

Kilkeol Harbour, . 

9th June, . 


21 

Ologher Head, 

Ologher Head, • 

Clogher Head, 

24th April, . 


22 

Balbrlggan, 

Balbrlggan, . 

Balbriggan, . 




•See pp. 187-140. 
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FISHING, 1907. (Table No. I.) 


Date when 
Fishing may be 
said to have 
ended. 

Quantity 

landed. 

Value. 

Quantity cured for 
Exportation. 

j Quantity sold 
for Local 
Consumption. 

No. 

31st July, 

Cwts. 

0,528 

£ d. 

2,364 8 10 

— 



1 

22nd June, 

1,911 

530 19 0 

- 

j One -eleventh. 

2 

18th Juno, 

300 

00 1 0 

- 

J One-quarter. 

3 

18th June, 

1,053 

432 0 0 

- 

! One-ninth. 

4 

31st July, 

1,200 

400 0 0 

150 barrels, 

- 

5 

31sfc March. 

360 

90 0 0 


- 

6 

Uth April, 

250 

85 0 0 



7 

18th April, 

274 

73 2 G 

— 

Nearly all. 

8 

- 

350 

83 17 6 

- 

- 

9 

- 

316 

73 0 0 

- 

Five-thirteenths, 

10 

17th April, , 

352 £ 

i 

101 17 0 j 

i i 

- 

- 

11 

20th April, 

888 

! 274 11 0 

~ 

- 

12 

31st July, . [ 

1,501 

488 7 8 1 

I 

483 barrels, « . | 

- 

13 

13th June, . j 

650 

261 12 2 

200 barrels, • . 

_ 

14 

End of May, . 

82i* 

598 10 6 

300 barrels, . 

- 

15 

10th Juno, . i 

31,124 

18,448 5 9 ' 

10,897 barrels, • 

- 

16 

1st Juno, . . ! 

10,756 

4,635 7 0 | 

3,778 barrels. . • j 

- 

17 

31st July, 

11,601 

3,131 6 6 

- 

One-half. 

18 

31st July, 

16,524 

4,694 19 6 


Three-eighths. j 

19 

do. , 

6,100 

1,962 13 8 

- 

l 

Two-thirds. j 

20 

do. 

1,395 

486 2 6 

- 

| 

21 

- 

331 

86 3 0 

- 

| 

One-third. 

22 

,1 

94,548$ 

39,412 5 1 

16,808 barrels. 




[Table continued on page 168. 
N 2 
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* IRISH SUMMER HERRING FISHING, 1907. (Table No. I.)— continued. 


No 

Coast. Guard 
Stations. 

Quantity 
despatched 
to distant 
markets for 
sale as freak 
Fish. 

Places 
where the 
Herrings 
were cured. 

Month in 
which 
greatest 
Quantity 
captured. 

Number 
of Steam 
Drifters 
that 
fished 
from 
Ports 
within 
this 
Station. 

Number 

of 

Irish 
Bow 
Boats 
using 
Seine or 
Ring 
Nets. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1 

ITowth, 

All. . 




July, 



- 

2 

Dunmore East, 

Nearly all, . 


June, 

4 


- 

3 

East Ferry, . 

Three - quar- 
ters. 

- 

May, 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Upper Cove, . 

Nearly all, . 

- 

May, 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Castletownbere, 

Balance, 

- 

February, 

- 

25 

- 

6 

Ballyerovane, . 

All, . 

~ 

February, 


- 

- 

7 

Ballinskelligs, . 

All, . 

- 

April, 


11 

- 

8 

Portmagee, . 


- 

April, 

- 

8 

- 

9 

Knigbtstown, . 

All, . 

- 

April, . 

- 


Captured with 
Mackerel. 

10 

Fault, . . 

Eight -thir- 
teenths. 

- 

June, 

- 

- 

do. 

11 

South Arran, . 

Nearly all, . 

- 

February, 

- 

- 

- 

12 

North Arran, . 

All, . 


February, 

- 


- 

13 

Killy begs, 

Balance, 

Killybegs, . J 

April, 

1 8 

- 

i 

14 

Teelin, . 

Balance, 

Teelin & Clad- i 
nageeragh. 

May, 

4 

- 

- 

15 

Burtonport, . 

Balance, 

Gortuagftte, . 

May, 

3 

- 

- 

16 

Mulroy, 

- 

Downings, . 

May, 

! 65 

j 

- 


17 , 

Buncrana, 

130 crans. 

Buncrana, . 

May, 

64 

- 

- 

18 

Cloghy, 

One-half, . 


July, 

- j 

- 

- 

19 

Ardglass, 

Five-eighths, 

~ 

June, 


- 

- 

20 1 

Kilkeel, 

One-third, . 

- 

July, 

- 


- 

21 

Clogher Head, 

AH, . 

- 

- 

- 


Most of the fish 
were Autumn 
Herring landed 
in February. 

22 

Balbriggan, . 

Two-thirds, . 




: 

i 

Do. (by 

Howth boats). 


* See pp. 137-140. 
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* IRISH SUMMER HERRING FISHING, 1907. 

(Table No. II.) 

Herrings were also landed at the places set forth helow, which are not 
included in the foregoing Return. 


Collecting Station. 

Places where Landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

ii S. (/. 

Kingstown, 

Kingstown, .... 

210 

82 7 6 

Arklow, • 

Arklow, .... 

2214 

93 12 0 

Courtown, 

Courtown, «... 

1 

0 110 

Ballinaemirty, 

Dungarvan, .... 

90 

27 15 0 

Youghal, 

Youglml, .... 

0 

3 15 0 

Ballyoottin, , 

Ballyoottin, .... 

1484 

49 10 0 

Baltimore, 

Baltimore, .... 

197 

30 7 0 

Dingle, 

Dingle, ..... 

30 

18 17 0 

Ventry, 

Ventry. ..... 

2S4 

9 19 0 

Ballinagall, 

Ballydavid and Dooneen, 

174 

6 0 0 

Do, 

Brandon Creek, . . 

• 

2 5 0 

Ross, . 

Bealanglass and Boss, 

n 

1 10 0 

Movcen, 

Moveen Golcan, 

i 

0 15 0 

Kilkoo, 

Kilkee, .... 

50 

16 10 0 

Cooshoen, 

Farrahy, .... 

1 

0 0 0 

Liscannor, 

Liscannor, .... 

55.4 

20 10 0 

Ballaglialine, . • 

Ballaghaline, . 

j 2 

I 

1 8 0 

j 

Bound stone, . 

Rcundstone, .... 

18 

j 3 15 0 

Achilbcg, 

Aohilbeg, 

! * 

15 0 

Belmullet, 

Belmullet, 

37 

15 19 0 

Pullochecny, . 

Pullocheeny. . 

274 

10 7 6 

Cushendall, . 

Cushendall, 

60 

30 0 0 

Portmuck, . . 

Portmuck, Bell's Cove, Hiddlesport, i 
and Hills Port, ! 

1 

160 

74 0 0 

Carriokfergue, . 

Carriokfcrgus, . . . . j 

871 

20 17 9 

Whitohoad, . 

Whitehead, Marchbrien, Oloughfin. 
&e. 

112 

57 0 0 

Portaferry, 

Portaferry, . . . 

200 

7 5 0 0 

Greenoi’o, , , 

Greenore, .... 

24 

1 4 0 

Skerries, • 

Skerries, • • • • 

10 

1 8 0 


Total, • . 

1,7251 

663 0 9 


* See pp. 187-140. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Nine Months ended 30th 
September, 1907, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1906. 



September. 

Nine Months ended 

30th September. 


1907. 

| 1906. 

1907. 

1906. | 


Quantity. | 


Owts. 

Owts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Brill 

2,007 

1,822 

16,617 

16,768 

Soles, 

6,002 

5,678 

47,833 

52,776 

Turbot, 

6,242 

4,986 

51,026 

52,973 

Prime Fish not separately distin- 

448 

276 

971 

1,562 






Total Prime Fish, . 

12,099 

12,762 

116,447 

124,069 

Bream, 

8,425 

3,082 

46,915 

28,812 

Catfish, 

3,928 

2,689 

67,628 

53,768 

Coalfish, ... ... ... ... 

26,882 

11,711 

146,637 

108,358 

Cod 

99,880 

115,005 

1,638,338 

1,569,627 

Conger Eels, 

4,240 

4,743 

38,005 

37,044 

Dabs, 

10,696 

10,441 

78.950 

85,537 

Dogfish, 

427 

608 

16,281 

12,874 

Dory, 

181 

333 

1,833 

2,136 

Flounders or FlukeB, 

247 

242 

3,949 

4,084 

Gurnards, ... 

6,781 

6,067 

78,969 

71,701 

Haddook, ... 

288,224 

279,428 

2,113,328 

2,050,224 

Hake, 

66,890 

42,305 

672.571 

499,629 

Halibut 

22,897 

16,248 

1G8.380 

124,636 

La toliets (Tubs), ... 

142 

240 

2,351 

2,588 

Lemon Soles, 

6,085 

6,250 

34,880 

42,038 

ling. 

14.682 

15,888 

132,764 

154,863 

Megrims, ... 

9,474 

10,212 

62,640 

53,216 

Monks (or Anglers), 

2,216 

2,672 

22,705 

29,613 

Mullet (Bed), 

38 

28 

477 

512 

Plaice, 

99,874 

81,860 

700,147 

627,419 

Pollack, 

2,219 

1,698 j 

12,228 

10,974 

Skates and Bays, ... 

29,522 

32,896 

283,356 

287,443 

Torek, ... ... 

2,054 

1,499 

10,419 

7,640 

Whiting. ... 

24,724 

19,566 

179,324 

210,449 

WitcheB, 

1,960 

2,154 

19,589 

24,322 

Herrings, ... 

429,606 

452,381 

1,321,012 

1,107,594 

Mackerel, ... 

12,841 

6,266 

410,197 

273,714 

Mullet (Grey), 

71 

43 

1.010 

865 

Pilchards, ... 

43,689 

74,940 

81,207 

128,430 

Sprats, 

— 

— 

16,176 

14,856 

Whitebait 

322 

176 

5,047 

4,989 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

39,589 

27,864 

296,390 

246,131 

Total, 

1,264,664 

1,240,294 

8,782,155 

7,990,054 

Shell Fish:- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabe, ... 

146,897 

148,220 

4,391.064 

4,720,676 

Lobsters, 

45,435 

50,173 

461,376 

481,116 

Oysters, ... 

3,260,800 

3,449,120 

22,718,630 

21,626,768 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

OWtB. 

Other Shell Fish, 

65,391 

49,258 

364,278 

861,001 


NOTE.— The figures for 1907 are subject to correction. 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Nine Months ended 30th 
September, 1907, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1906. 



Septembc5r. 

Nine Months ended 1 
30th September. | 


1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. | 


VALUE. 1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brill, 

6,229 

5,350 

53,306 

50,378 

Soles, 

36,011 

37,480 

329,562 

335,701 

Turbot, 

21,313 

20,312 

196,085 

200,090 

Prime Fish not separately distin- 

612 

362 

1.107 

2,186 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

61,196 

63,504 

580.360 

588,355 

Bream* 

939 

1,125 

13,101 

10,368 

Catfish, 

1,261 

879 

22,635 

18,218 

Coalfish, 

5,622 

3,028 

11,376 

34,900 

Cod, 

66,013 

66,034 

998,101 

860,416 

Conger Eels, 

2,691 

3,242 

28,369 

28,969 

Dabs, 

7,628 

7,711 

63,023 

66,369 

Dogfish, 

120 

165 

1,841 

3,819 

Dory, 

171 

248 

1,696 

1,840 

Flounders or Flukes, 

112 

158 

2,643 

2,517 

Gurnards, ... 

1,633 

1,496 

22,365 

20,280 

Haddock, ... 

103,691 

91,650 

1,091,981 

1,020,018 

Hake, 

60,008 

38,375 

423,516 

325,350 

Halibut, ... ... 

36,016 

29,314 

270,980 

227,399 

Latchets (Tubs), ... 

89 

157 

1.531 

1,617 

Lemon Soles, 

11,573 

12,229 

86,031 

101,856 

Ling, 

8,860 

10,778 

77,027 

91,037 

Megrims, .. 

5,675 

6,056 

16,372 

34,708 

Monks (or Anglers), 

788 

884 

8.813 

11,235 

Mullet (Red) 

118 

76 

1,280 

1,322 

Plaice, ... 

88,761 

90,281 

683,528 

683,285 

Pollaok, 

1,072 

832 

6,703 

6,295 

Skates and Rays, ... 

13,860 

14,338 

160,423 

156,482 

Torsk, 

778 

594 

1,193 

3,133 

Whiting, ... 

8,962 

8,135 

89,076 

104,946 

Witches, i 

2,012 

2,109 

23.032 

28,200 

Herrings, ... 

170,431 

182,384 

116,115 

364,681 

Mackerel, ... 

5,221 

3,897 

182,275 

161,657 

Mullet (Grey), 

117 

103 

1.665 

1,491 

Pilohards, ... 

11,170 

14,837 

21,237 

25,553 

Sprats, 

— 

— 

2,530 

3,046 

Whitebait, 

627 j 

344 

6,711 

6,255 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

23,839 

15,452 

161,088 

137,956 

Total, ... 

691,031 

669,915 

5,518,255 

5,133,548 

Shell Fish 





Crabs, ... ... ... 

2,796 

2,886 

51,339 

55,215 

Lobsters, ... 

2,204 

2,426 

22,091 

23,299 

Oysters, 

10,157 

10,778 

69,009 

61,618 

Other Shell Fish, 

11,010 

12,861 

103,190 

95,096 

Total, ... 

29,467 

28,951 

215,929 

235,228 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

723,198 

698,866 

6,794484 

5,808,776 


NOTE-' The figures for 1907 are subjeot to oorreotion. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Nine 
Months ended 30th September, 1907, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods for the Year 1906. 



September. 

Nine Months ended 

30th September. 


1907. | 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 


QUANTITY, | 

Herrings. ... 

Sprats, 

Sparlings, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod, 

Ling. 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Saith (Coal Fish) 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting, 

Conger Eel,... 

Turbot 

Halibut, ... 

Lemon Soles. 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Skate and Kays, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Cwts. 
333,745 
1,352 
34 
8,339 
32,003 
9,413 
763 
15,684 
114,413 
10,758 
230 
521 I 
3,791 1 
3,722 
7,087 
5,717 j 
9,760 

Owts. 

431,767 

2 

24 
6,796 
32 623 
11,481 

1 384 
6,878 
107 346 
13 241 
287 
558 
3,747 

3 895 

7 104 

5 883 
12,078 

Cwts. 

6,168,078 

4,110 

8 7 
25,969 
567,460 
116,239 
8,232 
113,848 
860,016 
102,106 
16,168 
4.011 
34,006 
26,276 
62,454 
72,184 
78,281 

Owt8. 

4, 364, 265 

158 
26,224 
627 847 
113 822 
10 368 
96 723 
766 118 
110711 
13 724 
4,617 
80 957 
25,410 
55,048 
81,363 
74,665 

Total 

557,332 

. 

645,044 

8,249,453 

6,891,380 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams, ... 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 

No. 

105,780 

90,957 

112,370 

Cwts. 

140 

9,963 

3,264 

No. 

108,135 
88 283 
26,540 

Cwts. 

143 

13,200 

3 160 

No. 

2,336,297 

537,073 

61,836 

Cwts. 

4,664 

82,065 

35,727 

No. 

1,830,333 
551 878 
165,970 
Cwts. 
5,501 
81 018 
37 211 


Value. 1 

Herrings, ... 

Sprats 

Sparlings, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod, 

Ling, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Saith (Coal Fish) .. 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting, ... 

Conger Eel, 

Turbot, 

Halibut, 

Lemon Soles, 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, ... 

Skate and Rays, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Total, ... ... 

£ 

74,816 

89 

99 

1,939 

17,208 

2,892 

208 

3,329 

37,018 

2,738 

99 

2,109 

7,136 

7,793 

8,721 

1,207 

4,277 

£ 

151,208 

1 

48 

1,644 

w 

296 
1,211 
37 618 
3 081 

iW 

7 087 

7 643 
8295 
1,186 
5;?90 

£ 

1,789,866 

670 

240 

6,276 

244,236 

37,640 

2,285 

22,606 

378,886 

39,467 

7,799 

16.277 

69,311 

62,428 

67,389 

21,461 

41,000 

1,614,601 
77 
268 
7,131 
248 190 
37,792 
2,475 

1 7,914 
368,588 
43 085 
6,808 
14878 
54 818 
49 607 

41, ’470 

171,777 

247,757 

2,786,627 

2,594,666 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... ... ... ... 

Lobsters,... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams, .. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish 

739 

3,918 

352 

18 

600 

1,116 

802 

22 

644 

971 

11,946 

26,417 

1,799 

664 

4,666 

9,896 

1 

10’,6$7 

Total 

6,612 

6,217 

56,277 

55,076 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

178,419 

253,974 

2,841,904 

2,649,742 


Note.— T he above figure* are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Nine Months 
ended 30th September, 1907, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1906. 




September. 

Nine Months ended 
30th September. 



1907. | 

1906. | 

1907. | 

1906. 



Quantity. 

Brill 

Soles, 

Turbot, 



Owts. 

40 

295 

97 

Cwta. 

65 

194 

88 

Owts. 

413 

1,925 

482 

Cwta 

379 

1,339 

413 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

432 

347 

2,820 

2,131 

Cod, 

Conger Eel, 
Haddock, ... 

Hake, 

Herrings, .. 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Itay or Skate, 
Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separatel 
except shell fish . 

r distinguished, 

649 

740 

1,006 

595 

24,525 

656 

5.388 

2,058 

649 

817 

1,060 

3,656 

591 

450 

459 

650 

34,586 

’604 

4,016 

1 351 
616 
476 
996 
5,413 

9,165 

3,679 

11,117 

3,063 

104,730 

5.331 

119.566 

14,027 

4.196 

1,354 

10,513 

21,848 

10,612 

2473 

6,274 

3 831 
130 341 
5,810 
117 125 
9462 

3 801 
950 
8,495 
25,508 

Total, 

• •.♦ ••• 

42,231 

50,555 

311,409 

326,313 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 


No. 

45A01 

75,885 

13,167 

No. 

48,518 

34,812 

4,262 

No. 

281,397 

297,978 

117,637 

No. 

185,751 
173 323 
110,400 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish 



CwtB. 

318 

996 

CwtB. 

1,376 

1,400 

CwtB. 

10.142 

10,056 

Owts. 

14,364 

10,621 



VALUE. 

Brill, 

Soles, 

Turbot, 

•• ••• 

£ 

65 

1,159 

327 

£ 

108 

669 

338 

£ 

775 

7,801 

1,869 

£ 

728 

6,192 

1,908 

Total Prime Fish 

1,551 

1,115 

10,445 

7,823 

Cod, 

Conger Eel, 
Haddock. .. 

Hake, 

Herrings, ... 

Maefcerel, ... 
Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 
Sprats, 
whiting, ... 

Fish not separatel 

r distinguished, 

722 

436 

944 

833 

9,305 

419 

1,302 

2,351 

210 

120 

915 

1,538 

525 

316 

510 

903 

10,029 

502 

1,079 

1 298 
345 
58 
653 
2,390 

6.631 

2.240 

6.950 

3,968 

34,245 

3,579 

31,733 

14.954 

1.777 

218 

7,022 

10,112 

7,643 

1,810 

4884 

5 721 
39,664 
4791 
22084 
9261 

1 640 
154 
5,843 
13,599 

Total. 



20,769 

19,718 

133,873 

124,867 

Shell Fish:- 
Crabs, ... 
Lobsters, 
Oysters, 

Mussels, 

Other Shell Fish 


186 

2,334 

30 

19 

198 

232 
1,077 
’ 30 
38 
311 

1,154 

9,325 

198 

660 

2,132 

931 

5.676 

*277 

2, IS* 

Total, . 

.. 

2,767 

1,688 

13,369 

9,925 

Total Value of Fish Landed, ... 

23,536 

21,406 

147,242 

134,792 


Nora— The above figures are subject to correction in Annual Returns. 
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Average Prices of Crops, Live Stock, Meat, Provisions, &e., for 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1907. 




Province. 


IRELAND. 


Leinster 

Munster. Ulster. 

Con- 
| naught. 

1907. 

1906. 

Crops 

d. 

8. d. 8. d. 

8 d. 

«. d. 

8. d. 

Wheat, per 112 lbs. 

- 

— — 

— 

— 

6 64 

Oats (White), 

7 2 

6 2} 7 5 

— 

6 104 

6 24 

„ (Black), 

7 0.1 

5 4 - 

— 

5 11 

5 54 

Barley, . . ,, 

— 

7 2 - 

— 

7 2 

7 IS 

Potatoes, . „ 

3 71 

3 0 4 42 

3 2£ 

3 63 

2 7| 

Hay (Clover), . „ 

2 112 

2 02 3 4 

2 3| 

2 91 

2 94 

,, (Meadow), 

2 22 

1 64 2 71 

1 7J 

1 9f 

2 2 

Qrass Seed— 






(Perennial Rye), „ 

— 

- 11 7 

— 

11 7 

8 84 

(Italian Rye), „ 

— 

- 11 3| 

— 

11 34 

10 104 

Flax, . per 14 lbs. 


- ! 7 61 

— 

7 64 

6 114 

LIVE STOCK 


I 




Store Cattle 

£ 8. d . 

£ s, d. i £ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

One year old, per head, 

7 17 3 

7 3 11 5 13 10 

6 16 7 

6 16 10 

6 8 10 

Two years old, „ 

10 19 10 

9 13 11 8 14 10 

9 14 0 

9 14 5 

9 6 10 

Three years old, „ 

13 7 3 

13 13 1 11 1 4 

11 14 10 

12 11 1 

12 2 3 

Springers, 

14 13 7 

11 0 0 12 10 9 

14 18 8 

13 15 5 

13 6 8 

Store Sheep:— 






Lambs, . „ 

1 11 0 

19 8 12 7 

1 9 3 

1 8 11 

1 8 9 

One year old and 






over, . „ 

2 7 11 

1 19 7 16 2 

2 7 9 

2 0 11 

2 1 2 

Two years old 


i 




and over, . „ 

2 6 5 

- 13 9 

2 4 5 

2 2 2 

2 3 9 

Store Pigs (8 to 10 






weeks old), „ 

1 1 10 

1 2 9 0 18 10 

1 2 7 

1 1 H 

1 3 11 

Fat Cattle 






Bullocks, . „ 

— | 

— — 

— 

17 13 7 

16 14 2 

Heifers, 


— — 

— 

14 15 4 

14 10 10 

Cows, 

— 

— — 

— 

14 11 0 

14 19 1 

Fat Sheep 






Wethers, • „ | 

— 

— — 

— 

2 2 5 

2 1 1 

Ewob, 

— 

— — 

— 

2 4 6 

1 19 5 

Hoggets, . „ 

— 

— — 

— 

2 8 11 

2 7 0 

Lambs, . „ 


— — 

— 

1 10 6 

1 10 8 

Meat, Provisions, &c. 

8. d. 

s. d. s. d. 

s. d. 

a, d. 

s. d. 

Beef (Live). . per 112 lbs. 

— 

- — 

— 

31 71 

30 34 

„ (Dead), 

— 

— — 

— 

55 44 

52 Ilf 

Mutton (Live), „ 

— 

— — 

— 

38 44 

£3 

00 

„ (Dead), „ 

— . 

— — 

— 

67 If 

65 11 

Fork (Dead), . „ 

51 54 

52 2| 50 1\ 

— 

52 1 

52 44 

Butter (Creamery!, „ 

100 3 

100 1 ~ 

— 

100 1 

104 6 

(Factory), „ 

88 0 

83 2 — 

— 

83 2 

89 10 

„ (Farmers), „ 

82 2 

84 0 85 3 

81 9 

83 11 

89 9 

Egfjgs, per 120 

8 6f 

7 101 - 

7 6§ 

8 2 

8 2| 

Wool, • per lb. 

0 11| 

0 11| - 

0 104 

0 11| 

1 04 
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Weekly Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, and Barley, per 112 lbs., 
computed from Market Returns of certain quantities of these 
Cereals supplied by Inland Revenue Officers, during the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1907. 


Returns 

Wheat. 

C 

)ATS. 

BARLEY. 

received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
1121b#. 

■■ 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbB. 

Quantity. 

1907. 

8. ( l . 

Owta. of 

112 11)8. 

8. d. 

Cwtfl. of 

112 lb#. 

s. d. 

Cwts. of 

112 lbs. 

July 0, 

- 


7 3} 

3,052 

- 

- 

„ 13, . 


- 

7 25 

1,420 

- 

- 

h 20, • 

- 

- 

7 34 

2,284 

- 

- 

„ 27, . 



7 3j 

2,732 

- 

- 

August 3, 


- 

! 7 4| 

2,342 

- 

- 

„ 10. . 

- 

- 

! 7 64 

3,278 

- 

- 

„ 17, . 

! _ 

; - 

7 54 

2,408 

- 

- 

„ 24, . 

I 

1 

7 54 

2,176 

i 

- 

„ 31, . 


1 

7 3 

2,280 

1 - 

- 

September 7, 

- 

- 

6 114 

4,616 

i 

i 

- 

« U, . 

- 

- 

6 24 

9,016 . 

! __ 

- 

» 21, . 

6 i 

24 

5 71 

17,652 

7 15 

8,678 

„ 28, . 

" 


6 74 

i 

26,325 

7 2 

i 

t 

24,018 


Average Prices of Pat Cattle and Fat Sheep, per 112 lbs., Live Weight 
sold in the Dublin Market during the Quarter ended 30th September 
1907, and also for the corresponding period during the ten preceding years. 



Year. 

Description, 

1007. | 1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1802. 

1901. | 1900. 1899. 

1898. 1897. 

; 

8. d, 1 «. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s, d. 

a. d. 8. d. 8 . d 

8, d. 8 , d. 

Fat CattW, . 

31 7* ! 30 34 

30 55 

31 6 | 

31 94 

33 10 

31 6J 32 65 30 11} 

29 04 29 104 

Fat Sheep, 

■ 

oo 

S3 

ss 

35 14 

35 9} 

33 1 

32 1 

32 0{ 34 65 33 lj 

31 35 32 10 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


number of OUTBREAKS of Swine-Fever, and Number of Swine returned an having 
been SLAUGHTERED in Ireland, under the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 


! 

Quarter ended 

SWINE- FEVER. 

Swine Slaughtered 
Outbreaks as Diseased 

confirmed. or as having been 

Exposed to Infection. 

80th September, 1907. ..... 

1 

i 

57 922 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and NukBER of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by ANTHRAX and Glanders in Ireland In the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

ANTHRAX. 

Glanders 
( including Farcy). 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

30th Sept., 1907, . 

1 

1 

4 

8 


- 


Number of Cases of Rabies in Dogs in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Oases. 

30th September, 1907, . ..... 



Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-Scab and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Sheef-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. j 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

80th September, 1907, f. 

21 

164 

16 

17 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction fbr Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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BUTTER PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 

Abstracted from “The Grocer/’ u Grocer’s Review,” 


Excepting 1-lb. Rolls and Farmers’ Butter all quotations are the Landed Prices of the 
less than the landed prices in Great Britain. 





WEEK ENDED 

Country of 




July 


Origin. 

Type of Package. 

Place of Sale. 






6th. 

13th. 

20th. 

27th. 






Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

per cwt. 

Ireland- 



s. 8. 

8. s. 

5. *. 

8, 8. 

Creamery Butter. 

Kiels, kegs, or 

London, 

100-103 

100-103 

100-103 

100-103 

pyramid boxes, 

Liverpool, 

97/6-104 

97/6-104 

97/6-104 

97/6-104 



Bristol, 

102 105 

103-106 

104-106 

104-106 



Cardiff, 

102-104 

102-104 

102 103 

103-104 



Manchester, ... 

97-103 

98-102 

98-104 

100-104 



Birmingham, ... 

100-102/6 

100 103/6 

100-103 

101-104 



Glasgow, 

100-101 

101-102 

101-102 

101-102 



Limerick, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Cork, 

- 

- 

- 

— 



Belfast 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Dublin, 

100-102 

100-102 

100-102 

100-102 


1 lb. rolls, 54 lb. 

F.O.R., 

101/8 

101/8-101 

101/8-101 

106/4-107/6 


boxes. 





Factories, 

— 

London, 

86-98 

86-98 

86-98 

84-98 



Liverpool, 

94-93 

90-96 

88-96 

90-98 



Bristol, 

90 

90 

90 

86 



Manchester, ... 

- 

- 

- 

— 



Cardiff, 

95-100 

96-98 

94-96 

96 

Farmers’ Butter, 

Firkins, 1st, Ex- 

Cork, 

84 

83-84 

83-86 

85-86 


port Price. 






Do. 2nd „ 

Cork, 

81-83 

82 

80-82 

77-80 


Do. 3rd „ 

Cork, 

80-81 

76-81 

76-80 

76 


Freeh, 

Cork. 

84-00 

83-89 

77-87 

71-00 




Ter doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

France 

12x2 lb. rolls, ... 

London, 

10-12/6 

10-12/6 

10-12/6 

10-12/6 




Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


Paris baskets, ... 

do., 

95-99 

95-99 

95-99 

95-09 



( 

93 

93 

93 

98 

DENMARK AND 

Sweden. 


Copenhagen J 
Quotation, i 

Kr. 104/5 

Kr. 104/5 

Kr. 104/5 

Kr. 107/10 


per per 
60 cwt. 

per = per 
50 cwt. 

per = per 
60 cwt. 

per » per 

50 cwt 


l 

KPos, 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 



Average overprice, 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Kiels, 

London, 

108-110 

108-110 

108-110 

110-114 

* 


Liverpool, 

108/6-114 

105/6-112 

110 114 

111/6-115 



Bristol, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Cardiff, 

110-112 

110-114 

110-114 

110-114 



Manchester, ... 

107-111 

106-112 

108-112 

110-114 



Birmingham, ... 

109-111/6 

108-111 

109-111 

109/6-112/6 



Newcastle-on- 

108-110 

107-109 

107-109 

108-110 



Tyne. 

Glasgow, 

110-111 

110-111 

110-111 

110111 



Leith, 

110-111 

109-111 

110-110/6 

108-110 



Hull, 

110-115 

108-115 

112-115 

lli-115 


lib. rolls, 10x24 

F. 0. R, London, 

113/2 

113/2 

113/2 

116/8 

■ 

lbs. boxes. 





Finland, ... •» 

feels, 

Mnnuaester, ... ' 

101-107 

98-108 

98-100 

100-106 



Liverpool ... | 

104-107 

102 104 

101/6-106/6 

»02-l% 



Hull, 

107-110 

106-111 

107-112 

106-119 



Cardiff, 

106 

108 

100-108 

106-107 
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ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1907. 
u Grocer’s Gazette,” and other Trade Reports. 


Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.R Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5s. to 7 s, per cwt 
This figure covers freight, commission, handling, kc. 


WEEK ENDED "]| 




AUGUST 



SEPTEMBER 



3rd. 

10th. 

17th. 

24th. 

| 31st. 

7th. 

| 14th. 

21st. 

| 28th. 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

I Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 


102105 

X X. 

104-106 

104-106 

8 . s. 
104-106 

102-105 

«. #. 
102-103 

s. s. 

104-107 

106-110 

S. ft, 

108-112 


104-108 

104-108 

104-108 

102/6-106/6 

100-106 

100-105/6 

102-106/6 

105/6-11 l 

109/6-112/6 


108-108 

106-108 

106-108 

105-110 

105-110 

105-108 

106-110 

106-112 

110-114 


106-108 

104-108 

106-108 

100-108 

105-108 

104-107 

104-106 

109-112 

116-116 


104-107 ' 

104-108 

104-107 

103-108 

104-107 

102-107 

103-108 

106 110 

110-114 


103-106 

104 106 

106 108 

104-108 

101/6-109 

103-106/6 

104-108 

104-111 

107/6-112/6 


105-107 

j 107-108 

107 108 

106-107 

104-105 

104-105 

106-106 

108-109 

111-112 


100-107/4 

100-107/4 

100-107/4 

100 107/4 

100-107/4 

100-105 

100-105 

106-110 

108-112 


107/6-108/8 

107/0-108/8 

107/6-111 

107/6-111 

104-111 

104-111 

108/8 111 

111-114/6 

111-114/6 


86-98 

86-98 

86-98 

86-98 

84-98 

84-94 

88-96 

88-98 

90-100 


94-100 

90-102 

96-102 

94-100 

92-100 

94-100 

94-100 

96-102 

96-102 


- 

88 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 


- 

86-90 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

86 94 

— 


66-98 

96-100 

98-101 

98-100 

88-98 

94-96 

92-98 

94-100 

98-100 


85 

85-86 

85-87 

87 

85-87 

84-86 

85-86 

86-88 

88-90 


78-80 

78 79 

79-80 

78-79 

78-80 

79-81 

80 

80-81 

81-85 


72-76 

72 

72-74 

72 

72 

72-74 

73 

73-77 

76 


74-94 

78-91 

F0-91 

76-89 

75-88 

75-89 

78-92 

80-94 

80-96 


Perdoz.lba. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Perdoz.lba. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


10-12/6 

10-12/6 

1012/6 

10-12/6 

10-12/6 

10-12/6 

10-12/6 

10-13 

10/6 13/6 


Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 


95-99 

95-99 

96-99 

95-99 

95-99 

95-99 ! 

95-99 

100-104 

104-108 


96 

96 

i 96 

96 

93 

93 

97 

* 

99 

99 


Kr. 107/10 

Kr. 107/10 

| Kr. 107/10 

Kr. 107/10 

Kr. 104/5 

| Kr. 104/5 

Kr. 108/11 

Kr. 111/2 

Kr. 111/2 


per >*« per 

per — per 

per =» per 

per ^ per 

per per 

per ■= per 

per per 

per = per 

per per 


60 cwt. 

50 owt. 

50 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

50 cwt. 


Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos, 


112-114 

111-113 

111-113 

111-113 

108-111 

109-112 

113-116 

115-118 

115-117 


114/6-119 

115-118 

114-118 

111/6-117 

111-114/6 

111-114 

113/6-116 

117-120 

118-123 


115-117 

115-117 

115-117 

115-116 

115-117 

112-114 

112-114 

116-120 

118-122 


112-117 

113-117 

113-116 

109-115 

109-114 

108-113 

111-115 

115-119 

116-121 


113-116 

114-116 

114-116 

112-116/6 

110-116/6 

108/0*113 

110 114 

113-118/6 

115/6-121 


112-114 

113-115 

112-115 

109-112 

110-112 

109-111 

110-112 

114-116 

116-118 


114-115 

115-116 

115-116 

113-116 

113-115 

110-112 

111-113 

115-117 

118-120 


114-114/6 

113-114 

113-114 

113-114 

113-114 

110-111 

111-112 

116-116/6 

118-119 


110 117 

114-118 

114-118 

112-118 

110-118 

110-118 

112-116 

115-120 

116-121 


116/8 

116/8 

116/8 

116/8 

113/2 

113/2 

117/10 

120/2 

120/2 


104-110 

104-110 

100-110 

102-109 

102-109 

102-108 

104-109 

110-114 

113-116 


102-107 

102-108 

101-107 

100-107 

100-107 

100-107 

102-108 

— 

- 


107-112 

104*112 

104-108 

107-113 

108-112 

108-112 

108-110 

109-114 

112-118 


110 

112 

112 

- 

111 

108 

109 

114 

115-116 


[ Continued on pagn 180-181. 
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BUTTER PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 
Abstracted from “The Grocer,” “Grocer’s Review,” 
Excepting 1-lb. Rolls and Farmers’ Butter all quotations are the Landed Prices of the 


less than the landed prices in Great Britain. 



! 

WEEK ENDED 

Country of 




.TlTt.Y 



rmmm Type of Package. 

Place of Sale. 















6 th. 

13th. 

20th. 

27th. 





Per ewt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 


Russia & Siberia, 

Kiels, 

London, 

90-98 

90-96 

92-96 

92 98 



Liverpool, 

92-100 

90-98 

90-98 

90-10) 




Bristol, 

92-96 

92-96 

92-96 

92-96 




Cardiff, 

96 

88 96 

94-98 

96 




Manchester, ... 

94-97 

93-95 

96 100 

— 




Birmingham, ... 

86-96 

83/6-96 

86-90 

88-96 




N’castle-on-Tyne, 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Glasgow, 

92-96 

92-96 

92-96 

92-98 




Leith, 

88-94 

88-94 

92-94 

92-94 




Hull. 

96-99 

96-99 

96-99 

— 


Holland, 

Boxes, 

London, 

_ 

100-102 

100-102 

100-102 



Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 



Rolls, 

do. 

— 

11/6-12 

11/6-12/6 

11/6-12 





Per cwt. 

Per owl. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 



Boxes, 

GlMgOW, 

103-104 

103-104 

10 <-104 

103-104 




100-101 

100-101 

100-101 

100-101 




Manchester, ... 

99-101 

- 

99 101 

- 




Hull. 

104-110 

104-110 

106-109 

101-112 





Per doz.tlbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs, , 

Italy, 

Rolls, 

London, 

10/6-12/- 

10/6-12/- 

10/6-12/- 

11-12 





Per cwt. 

Per ewt. 

Per cwt. 

Pei cwt. 


Canada, 

66 lb. boxes, 

London, 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Liverpool, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Bristol, 

— 

104-106 

106 

103-106 




Cardiff, 

- 

- 

101-106 

105-106 




Birmingham, ... 

- 

- 

“ 

- 




Manchester, ... 

- * 

- 


- 




Glasgow, 

- 

- 

- 

- 


AUSTRALIA & New 

Boxes, 

London, ( 

. («. 88-96 
A ‘ j u. 92-100 

. ( s. 88-98 
A *tu. 94-98 

* U. 88-98 
A> \ u. 94-98 

, ( s. 90-98 

A * 1 u. 94 -100 


Zealand.* * 


l 

Z. 98-100 

Z. 98 100 

Z. 98-100 

Z. 100 




Liverpool, 

A - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 




Z. 100-102 

Z. 100-102 

Z. - 

Z. - 




Bristol, 

A. 96-100 

A. 96-100 

A. 96-100 

A. 96-100 





Z. 100-105 

Z. 100-106 

Z. 100-104 

Z. 100-104 




Cardiff, 

A. 94-96 

A 94-96 

A. - 

A. - 




Z. 101-104 

Z. 100-104 1 

Z. 100-101 

Z. 102-104 




Manchester, ... 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 




Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 




Birmingham, ... 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 





Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 




Glasgow, 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 





z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 




Leith, 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 





Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 




Hull, 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A, - 





Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. -- 

Z. - 


ARGENTINA, ... i 

Boxes, 

London 




I _ 





Liverpool, 

— 

— 

— 





Bristol, 

— 

— 

_ 






Cardiff, 

— 



_ 




Manchester, ... 

— 

— 

_ 

— 




Birmingham, ... 

— 1 

— 

_ 





Glasgow, 


— 

— 

- 


Unhid States, ... 

tubs and boxeB, 

London, 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Liverpool, 

- 

- 

— 

— 




Bristol, 

— 

- 

— 





Cardiff, 

- 


— 





Manchester, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 



* A.-Awtralia. Z.-New Zealand, s, -Salted. u.-Unaalted, 
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ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1907 — continued. 

“ Grocer's Gazette," and other Trade Reports. 

Choicest Qualities. The Nett E.O.R. Price to au Irish Creamery would be 56*. to 7*. per cwt- 


This figure covers freight, commission, handling, &c. 





WEEK ENDED 







AUGUST 




SEPTEMBER 



3rd. 

10th. 

17th. 

j 24th. 

j 3lBt, 

7th. 

j 14th. 

| 21st. 

28th. 


| Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

l Per cwt.. 

; Per cwt 

i Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


I v .V 

X. X. 

x. & 

v. x w 

t ,s* 

j S. X. 

X . X. 

■S', x. 

X. X. 


1 94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

94-100 

96-102 


86 116 

93 96 

90-100 

91-102 

90-100 

90-100 

88-98 

90-102 

94-102 

92 100 

92-102 

92-102 

92-100 

92-100 

92-100 

92-102 

92-106 

92-108 


98-98 

94-98 

94-98 

97-98 

98 

98 

98 

i 98-100 

100-102 


— 

95-98 

94-98 


94-98 

i 96-98 

92-100 

94-104 

100-104 


92-96 

92-98 

92-98 

92-98 

92-98/6 

87/6-98 

88-100 

! 86-100 

89/6-102/6 


92-98 

92-98 

92-98 

92-98 

92-98 

92-98 

92 96 

98-102 

98 102 


92-94 

92-94 

92-94 

92-94 

92 94 

92 93 

92-91 

92-96 

93-96 


— 

OR 100 

98-100 

— 

‘ — 

— 

— 




102-104 

102-104 

104-106 



i 

_ 

106 

106-108 

110 


Per do/, lbs. 

Per do z. lbs. 

Perdoz lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

1 Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs 

Perdoz. lbs 

i Per doz. lbs. i Per doz. lbs. 


12/- -12/6 


12/- 12/6 



— 

12/6-13/- 

12/6-13/6 

! — 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Ter cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

per cwt. 

Per owt. 


105-106 

106-108 

106-108 

107-109 

! 107-109 

107-109 

107-109 

112-114 

119-120 


102-103 

102 104 

102-104 

103-105 

j 103-105 

103-105 

103-105 

108-110 

114-116 

1 m 

101-105 

106-107 

- 

| 106-107 

| - 

107 

110-112 

113 115 

; 106112 

108 112 

108-112 

110 114 

! 110-114 

110-114 

108 112 

1 114-116 

116-120 


Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz, lb*. 

Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. 11m ! Perdoz. 11*8. 

'Perdoz. lbs.j Per doz. lbs. 

j Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


11/ -12/ 

11/- 12/- 

11/ -12/- 

11/6-12/6 

11/6 13/ 

- 

12/- 13/- 

I 12/- 13/ 

12/6 - 13/6 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt 

| Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt 


— 

— 

104 110 

104 110 

| 104-110 

— 

— 

| 108-112 

110-116 


104-106 

106-109 

106-108 

103/6-107 

103/6-106 

102/6-107 

103/6-107 

105-110 

107/6-112 


106-110 

107 110 

106-110 

106-110 

! 106-110 

106-110 

108-112 

110-114 

112-116 


107-108 

107-108 

106-108 

108 

! 106-110 

106 

105-107 

no-112; 

114-113 


103-106 

104-106 

106 108 

104-107 

102-108 

106 111 

I 106-110 

! 107/6-112/6 

109/6-116 


103-106 

105-106 

106-107 

104 107 

106-107 

106-107 

j 106-108 

106-110 

108-110 


- 

108 109 

1 108-109 

108-109 

| _ 


- 

— 

— 


a 1 s.90-98 1 i b 92-98 
( u.96-100 A * / u.96-102 

. i s.92-100 

. ( 8.92-100 

. \ s.92 100 
A ' \ u 94-102 

. (8.92-98 
A - i u 98-102 

A (8.96-100 
A * ! u 100-104 

A J h. 98-102 
A *tul04-llU 

. ( s.100-114 


b v * 1 n .98-102 

A * ) U98-102 

) u 102-116 


Z. 100-102 

Z. 102-106 

Z. 104-108 

Z. 104-108 

Z. 104 108 

Z. 104-108 

Z. 104-108 

Z. 106-110 

Z. 108-112 


A. - 

A. - 

A. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. — 


Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 


A. 98-102 

A. 98-102 

A. 98-102 

A. 98-104 

A. 98 102 

A. 98-104 

A. 102-104 

A. 94-106 , 

A. 94-106 


Z. 102 104 

Z. 102-106 

Z . 102-107 

Z. 102-107 

7, 102-107 

Z. 102-107 

Z. 102-108 

Z. 104-110 

Z. 10V110 


A. - 

A. 96-100 

A. 98-100 

A. - 

A. 100 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. 100-104 


Z. 106 

Z. 104-106 

Z. 106-108 

Z. 107 

Z. 106-107 

Z, - 

z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 108-110 


A. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A, 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 


Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

z. - 

Z. - 


A. ~ 

A. - 

A. - 

A. ~ 

A. - 

A. -- 

A. 

A. 

A. — 


Z. - 

z. - 

£ 

Z. — 

Z -- 

z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 


A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. — 

A. — 

A. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 


Z. — 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z — ■ 

Z. - 

Z, — 

Z. — 

Z. — 


A. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. ~ 

A. — 


Z. — 

Z, - 

Z. - 

Z — 

Z. - 

Z. — 

Z, “ 

z. - 

z. - 


A. - 

A. - 

A. — 

A. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A - 

A. - 



Z. — 

Z. - 

Z, - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. j- i 

Z - 


__ 



- 

- 

_ 

— 

— j 

— 


■ - 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 




— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

— 


— 

— 


— 


— 

— 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

U_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 


~ 

— 

- 

— i 



*** 

- 



- 

— 

- 

— 





; 

~ 


— 

- 

— 

_ 




.... 

~~ 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- i 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


nil 


- 

- 

! 



; 

~ 



o 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 


Rktukn of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Port of Embarkation 



Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Ballina, 

95 




119 


214 

545 

6,476 

6,020 

Belfast, 

6,32(5 

24,075 

2,288 

2,733 


216 

35,637 

3,564 

21,426 

24,990 

Coleraine, . 

3 

214 

25 

i 


246 

15 

69 

84 

Cork. . 

2,599 

8,121 

717 

1,300 

87 

6,965 

19,789 

3,420 

19,160 

22,680 

Drogheda, . 

7,134 

2.828 

344 

75 


4 

10,385 

10,551 

16,783 

27,334 

Dublin. . . 

69,475 

24,862 

6,913 

1,472 

98 

713 

9\533 

67,513 

99,663 

167,076 

Dundalk, . 

583 

6,840 

1 

244 

316 



6,983 

3,868 

8,681 

12.449 

D undrum, . 


7 

8 


. 

16 




Greenore, . 

842 

5,787 

596 

1,757 

5 

6 

8,993 

3.689 

12,666 

16.245 

Larne. . 

219 

6,797 

i 

186 



6,202 

415 

1,486 

1 1,901 

Limerick, . 

537 

88 

• 




625 

3 

75 

78 

Londonderry, . 

2,04 (i 
25 

| 12,481 

812 

1,390 

202 

344 

16,775 

5,390 

14,119 

19,509 

Newry, 

2,644 

! 31 

29 


2 

2,73! 

1,729 

6,314 

7,043 

Port-rush, . 

8 

248 

1 

1 


. 

268 

64 

24 

78 

Sligo, . 

473 

! 401 

1 5 

5 

44 

1 

929 

986 

5,259 

6,244 

Waterford,. 

8,022 

8,382 

209 

140 

25 

225 

17,003 

7,875 

14,025 

21.900 

Westport, . 

443 1 

l 4 

12 

109 

. 

568 

2,804 

6.613 

I 9,417 

Wexford, . 

1,163 | 

87 

i « 

l 

1 

4 

1,264 

4,113 

1,990 

| 6,103 

Total, . . 

89,993 

101,856 

11,682 

9,450 

691 

8,479 

222,151 

116,533 

232,518 

i 

349,051 


TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 


BRITISH PORTS. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Fat. 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Ardrossan, 

1,«06 

5,482 

1,089 

679 


18 

8,874 

15 

218 

233 

Ayr, . 

2,730 

9,824 

354 

607 


42 

13,557 

516 

1,703 

2,219 

Barrow, 

72 

778 

136 

318 

, 


1,304 

9 

194 

203 

Bristol, 

1,427 

4,017 

129 

333 

1 

1,831 

7,238 

4,190 

6,974 

11,164 

Oampbelltown, . 

. 

36 



*, 


36 




Cardiff, . . 



t 








Falmouth. . 



' 


# 


t 




Fishguard, 

4,584 

8,736 

498 

744 

25 

4,336 

18,923 

3,811 

13,637 

17,448 

Fleetwood. 

295 

2,103 

361 

494 


24 

3,277 

2,619 

15,996 

18,616 

Glasgow, , 

10,645 

14,411 

626 

1,127 

501 

629 

27,939 

811 

7,309 

8,120 

Greenock, . 

304 

2,409 

17 

66 

9 

, 

2,795 

50 

65 

115 

Heysham, . 

8,465 

9,201 

805 

1,030 

. 

1 

13,502 

5,612 

2,582 

8,194 

Holyhead, . 

11,622 

18,281 

! 1,098 

1.921 

18 

323 

33.268 

23,731 

33,973 

67,704 

Liverpool, . 
London, 

40,566 

20,524 

6,509 

1.970 

136 

1,604 

71,309 

67,074 

134,503 

201,677 

Manchester, 

8,374 

90 

*42 

11 

' 6 

* 3 

8,526 

6,826 

14,243 

21,069 

Newhaven, 


10 


1 


20 

31 




Plymouth, [. 

800 

23 


1 

„ 

113 

987 


*10 

10 

Silloth, . . 

MJJ 

784 

’ 9 




4,924 

779 

414 

1,193 

Southampton, . 

169 

* 179 

2 

# 


*35 

385 

445 

39 

484 

btranxaer, f. 

203 | 

4,967 

, 

150 

, 

# 

5,320 

45 

668 

703 

Whitehaven, . 

. 

1 

7 

8 




16 




Total, . 

89,993; 

101,856 

11,682" 

9,460" 

691 

8,479 

222,151 

116,533 

232,518 

349,051 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 
L 


Britain during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1007, allowing the 
in Ireland. 


Swine. 




Horses. 














Mules 







Goats. 





or 

Asses. 

lotal 

Animals. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 


fltal- I 
lions. | 

Mares. 

Gold- 

inns. 

Total. 

Jennets 



518 


518 


' 

1 


1 



6,753 

Ballinn. 

2,728 

1,637 

4,365 

4 

5 : 

081 

1,433 

2,119 

3 

26 

67.143 

Belfast. 

r> 

25 



8 

8 

16 


3 

374 

Coleraine. 

4,941 

117 

5.058 

1 

‘> 

374 

548 

924 

4 

99 

48,455 

Cork. 

688 

361 

1.049 

7 


12 

17 

29 



38,801 

Drogheda 

20,894 

76 

20,970 

13 

75 

1,903 

1,735 

3,713 

2 

8 

285,315 

Dublin. 

3,725 

1,486 

5,211 

438 


87 

79 

166 


266 

25,513 

Dundalk. 










16 

Dundrum, 

401 

257 

658 

13 


815 

556 

1,371 

* 1 

' 4 

27.285 

Greenore. 

62 

3.011 

3073 

52 

6 i 

40 

72 

118 


2 

11.348 

Larne. 











703 

Limerick. 

\wfm 

340 

1,423 


2 i 

*48 

55 

ios 


* 3 

37,815 

Londonderry. 

308 


308 

35 


12 ; 

13 

25 


3 

10145 

Newry. 

800 

* 9 

309 



i ! 

; 

1 



646 

Portrush. 

5.390 


5,390 

1 


5 

! 6 

11 


* 1 

12,576 

Sligo. 

5,062 

' 4 

5,066 

3 

10 j 

389 

501 

903 


43 

44,918 

Waterford. 

526 


626 



3 

6 

9 


1 

10,521 

Westport. 

2.695 


2,695 

’ 1 


4 

7 

11 


2 

9,976 

Wexford. 

49,246 

7,298 

66,544 

568 

100 

4,383 

5,039 

9,622 

10 

460 

638,306 

Total. 


II. 

Britain during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1007, showing the 
in Great Britain. 


SWINE. 



Houses. 














Mules 


Total 

Animals. 

British 

Ports, 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Goats. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets 

Asses. 

102 

1,067 

1,169 

34 


80 

186 

266 


3 

10,579 

Ardrossan, 

820 

2,455 

3.276 


1 

27 

83 

1 ’3 


3 

19,167 

Ayr. 

647 

25 

672 



21 

47 

68 


12 

2.269 

Barrow. 

3,355 


3,355 

1 

1 

127 

233 

361 

. 

46 

22,165 

Bristol. 





# 




36 

r ampbeUtown. 







1 

1 



1 

Cardiff. 






l 

1 

2 



2 

Falmouth. 

950 

4 

954 


7 

547 

668 

1,222 


17 

38,564 

Fishguard. 

224 

431 

655 


l 

231 

412 

644 


3 

23,194 

Fleetwood. 

5,907 

260 

6,167 

* 2 

4 

214 

415 

633 

’ 1 

7 

42,869 

Glasgow. 

122 

122 


l 

10 

21 

i 32 


1 

3,065 

Greenock. 

4,391 

. 

4.391 


1 

207 

392 

1 600 


5 

26,692 

105,768 

Hey sham. 

10,663 

283 

10,846 

15 

* 72 

2,118 

1,716 

; 3.916 

2 

7 

Holyhead. 

21,265 

1,225 

* 

22,490 

464 

6 

678 

593 

1,177 

i 

2 

351 

297,370 

Liverpool. 

London. 

796 


796 



121 

ioi 

222 

’ 1 


30*614 

Manchester. 





i 6 

4 

9 


’ 1 

41 

Newhaven, 

*80 


*80 


* 

20 

19 

39 

, 


1,066 

; Plymouth. 





12 

7 

19 



6.136 

| Silloth. 

146 


146 



! 24 

36 

60 

’ 4 

* 3 

1,982 

Southampton. 


1,426 

M26 

*52 

* 6 

40 

72 

118 

. 

1 

7,620 

Stranraer. 









16 

Whitehaven. 

49,246 

7,298 

56,544 

568 

ioo" 

4,383 

5,039 

9,522 

10 

460 

638, SU6 

Total. 


2 
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TABLE 

Rkturn of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 


of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat., 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers, 

Cattle. Calves - 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Ballina, . 







1 

62 

63 

Belfast, . 


17 

' 5 

3 

. 1 , 

26 

8,552 

1,689 

10,241 

Coleraine, 







59 

269 

328 

Cork, 

Drogheda. 

: 




: 

1 

102 

9 

111 

Dublin, 

. 

26 

11 

5 

1 

42 

10,183 

3,561 

13,744 

Dundalk, 
Dundrum, 
Greenore, . j 

‘ 




• ! * 

* 2 * 2 

* 4 

1,271 

1,271 



Larne, . . | 
Limerick, . J 

■ 

. 

■ 



* i ‘ 


1,406 

682 

2,088 

Londonderry, , j 

i 




! i 2 

’ 2 

373 

7,879 i 

8,252 

Newry, . 








70 i 

70 

Port-rush . 

1 






3 

227 

230 

Rosslare, . . i 







2 

2 

Sligo, . . i 

j 






11 

156 

167 

Waterford, . 







148 

2 

150 

Westport, 
Wexford, . 


.' i 

] 


• 

1 : 

168 

168 


Total, , 


1 42 

i 16 

i 

8 

2 | 6 

[ 

! 74 

1 

I 

22,279 

14,606 

1 

36,885 

i 


TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 


British Ports. 


Ardrowan, 
Ayr, . 
Barrow, . 
Bristol. 
Cardiff, 
Falmouth, 
Fishguard, 
Fleetwood, 
Glasgow, . 
Greenock, . 
Heysbam, . 
Holyhead, . 
Liverpool, , 
London, . 
Manchester, 
Newhaven, 
Plymouth, 
Killoth, 

Southampton, 

Stranraer* 

Whitehaven, 


CATTLE. 


Fat. 


Rtores 

(fattening), 


Milch 

Cows. 


‘Springers.: 


Other 

Cattle. 



Sheep. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total, 


7 

1,605 

551 

2,156 


ii 

7,174 

1,363 

8,587 

’ 1 

‘ i 

50 

• 

*50 

• 

• 

*45 

* 9 

*54 

, 


1 


1 

2 

19 

4,936 

9,393 

14,329 

. 

, 

17 

1,507 

1,624 

1 

3 

6 


6 

2 

24 

239 


239 


1 

36 

‘ 2 

38 



1 

• 

1 



*10 


10 



6,010 

1,298 

7,808 


* 8 

23 


23 



866 

483 

1,388 



1,271 


1,271 

6 

74 

22,279 

* 14,606 

*36,885 


Total, . 


42 


16 


3 
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in. 


during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1907, showing the Ports 
in Ireland. 


Swine. 



Horses. 














Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Fat. 

Stores. j Tots!. 

Goats. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets 

Asses. 

Irish Ports. 






1 


1 



64 

Ballina. 


2 

2 


4 

63 

72 

139 



10,407 

Belfast. 











328 

Coleraine. 





3 

69 

59 

131 



243 

Cork. 


. 

■ 



3 

1 

4 



4 

Drogheda. 


1 

1 


76 

514 

370 

9C0 

1 

1 

14,749 

Dublin. 


• 



• 

• 

1 

1 



1,272 

i 

Dundalk. 

Dundrum. 

1 

• 

1 



23 

16 

*39 

’ 1 


45 ! 

i Greenore. 





’ 1 

15 

10 

| 26 



2,114 

Larne. 

Limerick. 





1 

*10 

’ll 

*22 



8,276 

Londonderry. 





2 

4 

1 i 

! 7 



77 

Newry. 

! i 







. 



230 ; 

Portrush. 


1 

1 


‘ 2 

1 

’ 1 

4 



7 

Rosslarc. 

. i 




. | 

1 


1 



168 

Sligo, 





I ; 

34 

46 

81 



231 

Waterford. 







• , i 




168 | 

Westport. 







4 

’ 5 



5 ! 

Wexford. 

i 

4 I 

j 

5 


90 

739 

592 

1421 

2 

| 1 

38,388 

Total. 


during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1907, showing the Ports of 
Great Britain. 


Mules I 
or I Asses. 


Fat. Stores. Total. 


Total 

British 

Animals. 

Ports. 

2.179 

Ardrossan. 

8.652 

Ayr. 

3 

Barrow. 

102 

Bristol. 

1 

Cardiff. 

1 

Falmouth. 

191 

Fishguard. 

74 

Fleetwood. 

14,391 

Glasgow. 

1,649 

Green ook. 

34 

Heysham. 

1,166 

Holyhead. 

127 

Liverpool. 

4 

Loudon. 

4 

Manchester. 

10 

Newhaven. 

4 

Plymouth. 

7,325 

Silloth. 

37 

Southampton. 

1.363 

Stranraer. 

1,271 

Whitehaven. 

38,388 

Total. 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 




Cattle. 


SHEEP. 

Irish Ports. 

1 Fat. 

| 


Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Belfast, . 

. 46 

169 

7 

212 

31 

488 

519 

Dublin, . 

27 

7 9 ! . 

. 

106 

44 1 

2.185 , 

2,229 

total, 

. | 73 

s 

01 

7 i 

318 

76 

2,673 

2,748 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Isle of Man Port. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle, 

Calves Total. 

Sheep. Lambs Total. 

Douglas, .... 

73 

238 

1 

i 

1 

| 7 j 318 

! i 

! j 

75 1 2,673 2,748 



ISLE OF MAN PORT. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

j, I 

Fat. Stores. ^Jf e r Calves 

■ ! I 

Total. 

Sheep. | Lambs. 

i 

Total. 

DOUGLAS 



• 

* 

• 

j 

i 

j i 

• 
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Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1 907, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1907, 
in the Isle of Man. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1 907 * 
Debarkation in Ireland. 
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COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 


IRISH PORTS. 


Cork to Aghnda Pier. 
„ to Belfast. 

„ to Spike Island. 
„ to Queenstown, 
„ to Waterford, 

Total, , 

Aghada Pier to Cork, 
Dublin „ 

Spike Island „ 
Queenstown „ 
Waterford „ 


Waterford to Bally back, . 
„ to Belfast, 

to Duncannon 

Total, . 

Ballyhack to Waterford, . 

Belfast to Waterford, 

Dublin to Waterford 
Dunoannon to Waterford, 


28 23 

”28 23* 



SHEEP. 


Sheei». 

Lambs. 

Total. 

11 

127 

138 

. 

• 

11 

127 

138 

117 

1° ; 

; | 

127 

117 

10 

i 

127 

• 

• j 

• 



I 20 10 

| ; 

I 42 j 100 


Kilrush to Limerick, . 42 ! 100 

Kildysart „ . . ; 

Kllkee „ . 

Portumna „ . . 

Tarbert „ . | 

Banagber , . j 

Total, . 42 | 100 

Greencastle to Greenore, . 66 


Greenore to Greencastle, 

Londonderry to Moville, . . 6 


Moville to Londonderry, . 




• 


11 

10 

21 

65 


55 



3 

9 

12 

93 

. 

93 


353 

353 


353 

353 


. 


370 

775 

1,145 





11 

5 

16 



• 



. 

26ti 


266 

1,477 

118 


1.477 

118 

1,595 


1,595 
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during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1907, showing the Places 
and Debarkation, 


HORSES. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

|Geldings.| Total. 



2 2 


2 

9 11 


2 

11 13 



* 




• 

2 

2 4 



Irish Ports. 


140 Cork to Aghada Pier, 

11 „ to Belfast. 

. „ to Spike Island. 

. „ to Queenstown. 

21 ,, to Waterford. 

172 Total. 

318 Aghada Pier to Cork. 
Dublin 

. Spike Island „ 

30 Queenstown „ 

Waterford 


Waterford to Ballyhack. 

4 „ to Belfast. 

51 „ to Dunoannon. 

55 Total. 

349 Ballyhack to Waterford. 


Belfast to Waterford. 


Dublin to Waterford. 


Duncnnnon to Waterford. 


Sligo to Belmullet. 
4.358 I Total. 
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Return of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th September, 1907, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

MareH. 

| Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast-, .... 

— 

74 

90 

164 

Cork, ..... 

- 

4 

6 

10 

Dublin 

15 

284 

153 

452 

Dundalk, .... 

— 

48 

22 

70 

Greenore, .... 

- 

228 

91 

319 

Waterford , . 

2 

- 

5 

7 

Total. 

17 

638 

367 

1,022 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th September, 1907, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

N umber of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast. .... 


— 

— 


Dublin, . . . . ; 

— 

3 


3 

Waterford, . . . . 1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total. . . . j 

- 

3 

i 

1 

4 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland direct 
from Foreign Countries during the Three Months ended 30th 
September, 1907, showing the Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Ports 1 

Number of Horses. 


StallionB. 

Mares. 

j Geldings. 

i 

Total. 

Dublin, .... 67 

291 

106 

464 

Portrnsh, .... — 

98 

100 

193 

Total, ... 87 

384 

206 

667 
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EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Table showing, by Destinations, the Numbers of Emigrants (Natives 
of Ireland) who left the Ports of Ireland during the months of 
July, August, and September, 1907, and the total for the Nine 
Months ended the 30th September, 1907 ; together with the total 
Number of Emigrants in each of the corres] ending periods of the 
year 1906. 


Destination. 

fi 


September, 

1907. 

Nine Months 
ended 30th 
September, 
1907. 

Foreign Countries 






America (U.8.), 


1,334 

2,232 

4,149 

24,925 

Canada, 


382 

465 

386 

3,782 

South Africa, 


12 

14 

13 

181 

Australia, . « 

• 

25 

42 

32 

286 

New Zealand, . 


15 

13 

4 

86 

Other Countries, . 


7 

6 

9 

68 

Total, • . 

• 

1,775 

2,772 

4,693 

29,327 

Great Britain 






England and Wales, • 

• 

235 

236 

196 

1,795 

Scotland, 

• 

72 

110 

114 

1,204 

Total, 

• 

307 

346 

310 

IB 

General Total for 1907, 

• 

2,082 

3.117 

4,903 

wB 

General Total for 1906, 

1.700 

2.628 

4,081 

30,081 


The figure* are subject to revision in the. Annual Report. 

The figures in the above Table have been extracted from Returns published by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 



WEEK ENDED 

ARTICLES. 




. 




6th 

13th 

20th 

27th 

3rd. 



July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

August. 


animals, Living— 

: 


! 




Horses, . . . .No. 

194 



* 

464 


Fresh Meat— 







Beef (including refrigerated and 







frozen), . . . cwts. 

. 

, 


. 

2,260 


Mutton, „ „ „ „ 

• 

90 


• 

1,300 


Salted or Preserved Meat— 







Bacon, .... cwts. 

i , 


, 

. 



Beef, . . . . „ 

. 

, 

• 

, 

• 


Hams, . . . . 




, 

• 


Pork 

. 

560 

. 


, 


Meat, unenumerated, Salted or 







Fresh, .... cwts. 


, 

22 

, 

• 


Meat preserved otherwise than by 







salting (Including tinned and 







canned), . , . cwts. 



• 

• 

• 


Dairy produce and Substitutes— 







Butter, .... cwts. 

* 


, 

• 

• 


Margarine, . . . „ 

358 

137 

135 

119 

220 


Cheese, . 



, 


78 


Milk, Condensed, . „ 

54 

108 

118 

14 

26 


„ Cream, . . „ 

• 

i 

, 


• 


„ Preserved, other kinds 


. 

• 

• 

• 


Eggs, . . . gt. bunds. 

1,392 

1,500 

624 


. 


Lard, . . . cwts. 

6 

G 

114 

. 

1,222 


Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour— 







Wheat, .... cwts. 

10.000 

79,200 

97,600 

54,200 

54,700 


Wheat Meal and Flour, . „ 

61,200 

7,600 

2,100 

3,000 

26,400 


Barley, . . . „ 



. 


• 


Oats, . . . „ 

i 


. 


. 


Peas, . 

40 

j 

' 20 

20 




Beans, . . ♦ ,* 

Maize or Indian Corn, . „ 

! 538,100 

118,600 

345.900 

507,300 

468*600 


Fruit. Raw— 







Apples, . . . cwts. 

I 



• 


: 

Currants, . . . „ 

. 

. 

« 

i 

■ 


Gooseberries, . . . 


. 

. 




Pears, . . . . ,, 

! . 

. 


# 

, 


Plums, . . . . „ 

. 


• 


. 


Grapes, . . . . 

, 

• 

• 


« 


Lemons, . . . . ,, 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Oranges, . . . . „ 

. 

• 

• 

. 

. 


Strawberries, . . . „ 

, 

• 


• 



Unenumerated, . „ 

. 


• 

• 

• 


HAY, tons 

. 


. 


. 


Straw, „ 

. 

. 

. 

2 



Moss Litter, . . . „ 

63 

62 

30 


29 


Hops, . owts. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 


Vegetables, Raw— 







Onions, . . . bushels 

, 

, 

, 

80 

14 


Potatoes, . . . cwts. 

, 

• 

. 

. 

. 


Tomatoes, . . . „ 


, 

, 

, 

• 


Unenumerated, £ 

. 

, 

8 

, 



VEGETABLES, DRIED, . . CWtS. 

, 

, 



, 


Preserved by Canning, . „ 

• 

• 

44 

• 

• 


Poultry and game, . . £ 

• 

. 1 

1 

• 


• 



* This Table 1b confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to a request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form or Weekly Returns. 
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Produce Imported direct (i.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
6th July, 1907, to 28th September, 1907.* 


Week ended 



10th 

AugUBt. 

17th 

August 

24th 

August. 

Slat 

August. 

7th 

Sept. 

14th 

Sopt, 

21st 

Sept. 

28th 

Sept. 


• 

• 

* 

: 

395 

• 

. 

• 

• 


• 

* 120 

* 171 

. 

• 

‘ 333 

. 

’ 197 




1 



• 

* 

* 

• 


* 230 

54 

' 168 

91 

‘ 130 

. 

93 

‘ 142 

95 



82 

200 





614 


83 

83 

71 

86 

50 

137 

66 

86 


; 

708 

• 


240 

3,480 


840 


287 

• 



• 


14 

. 


109,600 

91,200 

186,800 

49,700 

66,600 

246.200 

61,500 

243,800 


11.600 

34,300 

18,000 

; 2,800 

28,300 

9,400 

2,900 

48,600 



# 

5,700 

; * 

; 





20 

20 


20 

• 

• 


• 


262,700 

617,700 

364,500 

318,000 

217,100 

380,600 

139,900 

429,800 



• 

4 


10 

; 

18 

46 


• 


12 

89 

95 

59 

46 

304 





I 97 

185 

• 


I : 

1 

. 


63 

, 

10 

; i 

63 

* 

s 

90 

86 

10 


! 84 


• 

. 

. 

♦ 


• 

4 



374 

• 

1,246 

i 

334 

1,468 

180 

3,592 

| 2,482 


2 

. 

j 

* | 

■ 10 

13 

1 • 

, 

6 

: 7 

i 

i 


Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 


Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1907. 


Preliminary Statemext for 1907, compiled from the Returns collected on the 
4th June; and comparison with 1906. 

Crops. 


Distribution. 

TOTAL AREA (excluding WATER), ... 

1907. 

Acres. 

56,201,418 

1906. 

Acres. 

56,201,418 

lucre 

Acres. 

ase. 

Per 

Cent. 

| Decrease. 

A ' ire * Cent. 

Total Acreage under all Crops 
and Grass.* 

32,244,110 

32.266,755 

- 


22,015 

Ol 

Wheat, ..... 

1,625,488 

1,755,696 

— 

— 

130,208 

7 4 

•Barley. ..... 

1,712,166 

1,751,238 

- 

- 

39.072 


Oats, .... . 

3,122,936 

3,042,926 

80 010 

?6‘ 

- 


Rye, ...... 

61,211 

64,808 

_ 

- 

3.697 

AO 

Beans, . . 

309,761 

288,891 

20,870 

7’iS 

- 

~ 

Peas, . ... 

166,138 

153,979 

12,159 

7 0 

- 

- 

Potatoes, ..... 

548,921 

565,921 

- 


17,000 

:to 

Turnips and Swedes, 

1,563,031 

1,590,920 

- 

- 

27,889 

vs 

Mangold, ..... 

450,063 

431,458 

18,605 

4:s 

- 

- 

Cabbage, ..... 

74,897 

70,368 

4,529 

0 4 

- 

- 

Kohl-Rabi, ..... 

20,687 

17,714 

2,973 

IO ft 

- 

- 

Rape, ...... 

91,273 

93,830 

- 



2,557 


Vetches or Tares, .... 

154,058 

142,047 

12,011 

ft. 7 


- 

Lucerne, ..... 

63,796 

55,734 

8,062 

±vr> 



Other Crops, .... 

121,499 

113,997 

7,502 

00 

— 

- 

CJlover and Rotation ( for 

2,250,371 

2,191,587 

58,784 


- 

— 

Grasses. '( Not for Hay, 

2,240,657 

2,249,159 


— 

8,502 

04 

Total, 

4,491,028 

4,440.746 

60,282 

VI 

- 

- 

( For Hay, 

Permanent Grass,* ! 

4,936,823 

4,784,895 

151,928 

j 

3!t 



( Not for Hay, 

12,341,420 

12,459,839 


— 

118,419 

VO 

Total, 

17,278,243 

17,244,734 

33.509 

Otd 

- 

- 

Flax, . . . . . . 

372 

263 

109 

4V4 


... 

Hops, ..... 

44,938 

46,722 

- 

- 

1,784 


Small Fruit, .... 

82,167 

80,226 

1,911 

a 4 

- 

- 

gare Fallow, .... 

261,437 

314,537 

- 

- 

53.100 

10 9 

Orchards,! ..... 

250,172 

247,687 

2,485 

VO 

- 

- 


acp0B returned as Mountain and Heath Land used for grazing in 1907, and 

12,748,961 acres in 1906. 

% t 'The acreage of any Crop or Grass grown under the trees tn Orchards is also returned under 
proper heading. 
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Preliminary Statement for 1907, compiled from the Returns collected on the 
4th June ; and comparison with 1906 — continued. 

Live Stock. 


Distribution. 

1907. 

1906. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Xu . 

Xu . 

No. 

Per 

Cent . 

Xo. 

Per 

Cent . 

Horses used lor Agricultural pur- 
poses.* 

1,115,962 

1.116,505 


- 

543 

00 

Unbroken Jlorses One year and 
above. 

313,961 

315,235 

- 

— 

1,274 

04 

„ „ Under one year, 

126,484 

136,941 

— 

- 

10,457 

7 0 

TOTAL OF HORSES, . 

1,566,407 

1,568,681 

- 

- 

12,274 

OS t 

Cows and Heifers in Milk or in Call', . 

2,759,318 

2,738,411 

20,907 

OH 

- 


Other Guttle Two years and above, 

1,389,282 

1,426,754 

- 

- 

37,472 

2 0 

„ „ One year and under 

two. 

1,440,433 

1,494,795 

- 

- 

51,362 

30 

,, ., Under one year, . | 

1,323,486 

j 

1,350,896 

i 

_ 

- 

27,410 

2 0 

Total of Cattle, . 

6,912,519 

7,010,856 

“ 

- 

98,337 

1‘4 

Ewes kept lor Breeding, . 

10,277,428 

10,061,104 

216,324 


- 

- 

Other Sheep One year and above, . 

5,194,029 

5,098,876 

95,153 

19 

- 

~ 

„ „ Under one year, 

10,645,046 

10,260,3^0 

1 

384,666 

37 


- 

TOTAL OF SHEEP, . 

26,116,503 

25,420,360 

696,143 

2-7 


_ 

Sows kept for Breeding, . 

380,272 

336,322 

43,950 

13 1 

- 


Other Pigs, ..... 

2,256,536 

1,987,139 

269,397 i 

130 

- 

- 

Total of Pigs, 

2,636,808 

1 

2,323.461 

l 

313,347 

13 3 

- 

- 


* Including Mares kept ior Breeding. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

3, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

2 6th August, 1907. 


A. T. & Oo. (Ltd.) 

2,500. Wt. P. 245- 9. 07.-(6. O7.)-18709. 
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THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The twelfth meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Tues- 
day, 19th November, 1907, in the Royal University of Ireland, Earls- 
fort-terrace, Dublin. 

The chair was taken at 11 o’clock by Mr. T. W. Russell, m.i\, Vice- 
President of the Department. 

The following were present : — 

Representing the Department . — The Vice-President; Mr. T. P. Gill, 
Secretary; Professor J. R. Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of 
Agriculture ; Mr. George Fletcher, Assistant Secretary in respect of 
Technical Instruction ; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief Clerk ; Mr. W. G. 
S. Adams, Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; 
Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts ; Mr. J. I). Daly, Senior 
Staff Officer ; Mr. T. Butler, Mr. J. V. Coyle, Mr. A. Kelly, Mr. John 
Hogan, Mr. H. G. Smith, Mr. R. H. Lee, and Mr. E. O’Neill. 

Members of Council, According to Provinces. 

Leinster. 

Robert A. Anderson ; Gerald J. Brenan, j.p. ; Algernon T. F. 
Briscoe, j.p. ; Stephen J. Brown, J.P. ; Captain Loftus A. Bryan, j.p., 
d.l. ; Thomas J. Byrne, j.p. ; Thomas M. Carew ; Denis J. Cogan ; Major 
J. H. Connell an, d.l.; William M. Corbet; Thomas W. Delany ; 
William Delany, m.p. ; Robert Downes, j.p.; Colonel Nugent T. 
Everard, ii.m.l. ; Peter Ffrench, m.p. ; William Field, m.p. ; Rev. T. A. 
Finlay, m.a., f.r.u i. ; James Galvin ; Marcus Goodbody, j.p. ; Patrick 
Hanlon; Walter M‘M. Kavanagh, j.p., d.l. ; Patrick J. Kennedy, j.p. ; 
James McCarthy ; Joseph Mooney, j.p. ; George F. Murphy, j.p. ; Patrick 
J. O’Neill, j.p. ; Charles H. Peafcocke, j.p. ; William R. Ronaldson. 

Ulster. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Andrews, p.c,, d.l. ; H. D. M. Barton, f.s.i. ; 
Rev. E. F. Campbell, m.a. ; Alexander L. Clark, j.p. ; George Knox 
Gilliland, j.p., d.l. ; Robert T. Huston, m.r.c.v.s. ; Hugh A. Law, j.p,, 
M.p. ; John S. F. M‘Cance, j.p. ; Thomas A. MUlure, J.p. ; the Right Rev. 
Monsignor M‘Glynn. p.p., v.g. ; H. de F. Montgomery, d.l.; James 
Stewavt Moore, j.p., d.l; George Murnaghan, m.p.; Robert H. S. 
Reade, j.p , d.l. ; Colonel R. G. Shar man-Craw ford, j.p., d.l, ; William 
Smith, j.f. ; Captain T. Butler Stoney, j.p. d.l. ; Thomas Toal, j.p. 

V % 
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Munster. 

Captain William C. Coghlan, j.p, ; Maurice Connery, m.d., j.p. 
Thomas Corcoran, j.p. ; Edmond Cummins, j.p. ; Thomas Duggan, 
Patrick .J. Hogan, j.p. ; William M ‘Donald, j.p. ; Patrick S. Manning ; 
Michael Mescal, j.p. ; Patrick Mod air ; the Right Hon. Lord Mon t- 
eagle, k.p., d.l. ; Michael J. Nolan, j.p. ; Edmond Nugent, j.p.; Cornelius 
O’Callaghan, j.p. ; William W. O’Dwyer ; David Leo O’Gorman ; George 
O'Gorman ; Hugh P. Ryan ; Timothy Sheehy ; George F. Trench, j.p. 


Connaught. 

The Right Hon. Lord Clonbrock, k.p., p.c., h.m.l. ; John C. Conroy ; 
P. J. Costello ; Rev. Joseph G. Digges, m.a. ; Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, 
Bart., d.l. ; Thomas G. Gridin; Rev. P. M‘Loughlin, p.p. ; Daniel 
Morrin ; Colonel John P. Nolan, j.p. 

Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

The minutes of the eleventh meeting, 16th and 17th May, 1907, a 
copy of which had been sent to each member of the Council, were taken 
as read, and were signed as correct. 

The Vice-President delivered his address* 

At the conclusion of the Vice-President’s address, Colonel Everard 
asked if it would be in order to discuss the question dealing 
with the relations between the Department and the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, raised by the Vice-President. If so, 
he desired to speak on behalf of the Organisation Society. 

The Vice-President said that his address was the first matter on the 
agenda paper, and that anything arising out of it would, of course, have 
precedence. 

After some further discussion, on the motion of Mr. P. J. O’Neill, 
seconded by Mr. William W. O’Dwyer, it was decided that the question 
should be debated immediately after the luncheon interval. 

The Council then proceeded to consider the notices of motion appear- 
ing on the agenda paper. 

The Council re-affirmed the arrangement made at previous meetings 
whereby the speech of the proposer of a resolution was limited to ten 
minutes, and the speech of a member other than the proposer of a 
resolution, to live minutes. 


* See p. 209 tt Hq. 
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The following resolution, proposed by Mr. Thomas W. Delany, and 
seconded by Mr. William W. O’ Dwyer, was passed unanimously : — 

“That the Royal Veterinary College is deserving of support and 
help from the funds at the disposal of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction, but that until the Board of 
Governors is so formed as to give to the Department representa- 
tion thereon proportioned to the contribution from the Depart- 
ment’s funds, no further funds be paid towards the College from 
the Department’s funds.” 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. William M‘Donald, j.p., 
seconded by Mr. James McCarthy, was passed unanimously : — - 

“ That, in the opinion of this Council, the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Act, 1906, requires amendment in order to make it 
applicable to the conditions prevailing in Ireland. Provision 
should be made for the application of this Act to spraying mate- 
rials and all preparations required by farmers and horticulturists 
to ward off plant diseases and insect pests.” 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. William AD Donald, j.p., 
seconded by Mr. Alexander L. Clark, j.p., was passed unanimously : — 

“ That, in the opinion of this Council, the Department should 
seek legislation to enable them to control the sale of farm seeds 
in Ireland, as is done in other countries.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Thomas G. Griffin, and 
seconded by Mr. J. C. Conroy : — 

“ That this Council call upon the Department to assist in the 
stamping out of Tuberculosis in Ireland, by devising a scheme by 
which farmers will be given an opportunity of having their milch 
cows inspected for tuberculosis on payment of a nominal fee.” 

Air. Marcus Goodbody suggested that the words “ and others ” 
should be added after the word “ farmers ” in the third line of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Griffin accepted this suggestion, and after seine discussion, the 
resolution, amended as follows, was put and passed unanimously : — 

“ That this Council call upon the Department to assist in the 
stamping out of Tuberculosis in Ireland by devising a scheme by 
which farmers and others will be given an opportunity of having 
their milch cows inspected for tuberculosis on payment of a 
nominal fee.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Air. William Field, m.p., 
and seconded by Mr. William W. O’Dwyer : — 

“ That, as experience has shown, so long as inferior, ill-bred, 
deformed, diseased, or closely inbred animals are allowed to propa- 
gate their breeds in Ireland, it is difficult to obtain a general 
improvement of live stock. We therefore recommend that measures 
be taken to register every stallion, bull, ram, and boar in Ireland, 
and that no animal will be permitted to serve except those regis- 
tered, which shall be up to a certain standard of merit.” 
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Mr, George F. Trench moved to amend the resolution by omitting 
the words in the sixth and seventh lines — 

<f and that no animal be permitted to serve except those regis- 
tered/’ 

and to add after the word “ merit ” in seventh line the words 

“ and publicly advertised at post offices and police stations in 
every county.” 

The amendment was not seconded. 

Mr. C. H. Peacocke moved to amend the resolution by omitting all 
words after the word “ that ” in the sixth line and substituting the 
words 

“ the owners of unregistered sires be prohibited from letting out 
their sires to the public.” 

The amendment was not seconded. 

After some further discussion, the original resolution was put and 
passed with one dissentient. 

The Council proceeded to consider the question raised in the Vice- 
President’s address in regard to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

Colonel Everard said that he was authorised on behalf of the Society 
to accept the compromise that had been offered to them by the Vice- 
President. He then proceeded to refer to certain points mentioned in 
the Vice-President’s address. 

The following resolution was then proposed by Mr. P. J. O’Neill, 
and seconded by Mr. "William M'Donald ; — 

“ That, in the opinion of this Council, no further grant .should 
be made to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society from the 
Department’s Endowment Fund after the expiration of the current 
financial year ; and it is further resolved that we call upon the 
Department to undertake the work of agricultural organisation, 
and carry it out under its own direct supervision and control.” 

After discussion, Mr. Thomas Andrews moved to amend the resolution 
by omitting all words after the word “ That ” in the first line, and sub- 
stituting the following — 

‘‘the compromise suggested in the Vice-President's address be 
approved by this Council.” 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. John S« F. M'Cance. 
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After further discussion the question was put that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question. 

On a division there voted : — 

For, 20 

Against, 45 

Majority against, . . 25 

The original resolution was accordingly declared lost. 

The resolution, amended as follows, was then put as a substantive 
resolution and passed without a division : — 

“That the compromise suggested in the Vice-President’s address 
be approved by this Council.” 

The voting on the original resolution was as follows : — 

For. 

Leinster. — D. J. Cogan ; William M. Corbet ; William Pelany, m.p. ; 
William Field, m.p. ; James Galvin ; Patrick Hanlon ; James McCarthy ; 
Patrick J. O’Neill, J.p. Ulster . — Right Rev. Monsignor M‘Glynn, p.p., 
v.g. Munster . — Maurice Connery, m.d. ; William M‘ Donald, J.p. ; 
Michael Mescal, j.p. ; Patrick Moclair ; Cornelius O’Callaghan, .j.p. ; 
William White O’Dwyer ; David L. O’Gorman ; Timothy Shechy. 
Connaught. — P. J. Costello ; Rev. P. M'Loughlin, p.p. ; Daniel Morrin 
(20). 

Against. 

Leinster. — R. A. Anderson ; Stephen J. Brown, j.p. ; Captain Loft us 
A. Bryan, d.l. ; Thomas M. Carew; Major J. H. Connellan, d.l. ; 
Robert Downes, j.p.; Colonel N. T. Everard, h.m.l. ; Peter Ffrench 
m.p. ; Rev. T. A. Finlay, f.r.u.i. ; Walter* M‘M. Kavanagli, d.l. ; P. J. 
Kennedy, j.p. ; Joseph Mooney, j p. ; George F. Murphy, j.p ; William 
R. Ronaldson. Ulster. — Rt. Hon. Thomas Andrews, d.l. ; H. D. M. 
Barton ; Rev. E. F. Campbell, m.a. ; Alexander L. Clark, j.p. ; George 
Knox Gilliland, d.l.; R. T. Huston, m.r.C.v.s. ; John S. F. M‘Canco, 
J.p. ; Thomas A. McClure, j.p. ; H de F. Montgomery, d.l.; James 
Stewart Moore, d.l. ; George Murnaghan, m.p. ; Robert H. S. Reade, d.l. ; 
Colonel R. G. Sharman-Crawford, d.l.; William Smyth, j.p.; Captain 
T. Butler Stoney, d.l. ; Thomas Toal, J.p. Munster . — Captain William 
C. Coghlan, j.p. ; Thomas Corcoran, j.p. ; Edmond Cummins, j.p. ; 
Thomas Duggan ; Patrick S. Manning; Rt. Hon. Lord Monteagle, k.p. ; 
Michael J. Nolan, j.p. ; George O’Gorman ; Hugh P. Ryan ; George F. 
Trench, j.p. Connaught. — The Rt. Hon. Lord Glonbroch, h m.l. ; Rev. 
Joseph G. Digges, m.a. ; Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart., d.l. ; Thomas G. 
Griffin ; Colonel John P. Nolan, j.p. (4£). 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field. 
m.p. : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Council the Government should 
provide a free grant of money for the establishment of a Forestry 
branch in Ireland; to be controlled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in conjunction with representatives from the County Councils ; 
and that the amount already received from Crown and Quit Rents 
should be immediately transferred to the credit of the Forestry 
branch, and likewise that in future the revenue arising from Crown 
and Quit Rents in Ireland be placed at their disposal, in addition 
to whatever sum and yearly income may be granted for this pur- 
pose as an instalment of restitution for the overtaxation of Ireland 
and Government ueglect of her trees, woodlands, arid forests.” 

The Vice-President suggested that in view of the appointment of a 
Departmental Committee which was at present inquiring into matters 
affecting forestry in Ireland, it would be better not to press the resolu- 
tion. 

After some discussion, Mr. Field accepted the Vice-President’s sug- 
gestion, and the resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, m.p., 
and seconded. by Mr. P. J. Costello : 

4£ That this Council requests the Government to introduce legis- 
lation to supersede the obsolete form and methods of the existing 
Drainage Boards, and that the arterial drainage of Ireland be 
forthwith commenced with an adequate subsidy from Imperial 
funds, as a part of the restitution duo to Ireland from past and 
present overtaxation ; and that the Arterial Drainage Board shall 
consist of members of the Council of Agriculture and of the 
County Councils.” 

Mr. Reade suggested that the resolution should be amended by the 
omission of the words in the 4th and 5th lines “ as part of the restitu- 
tion due to Ireland from past and present overtaxation.” 

Mr. Field accepted the suggestion. 

The resolution, amended as follows, was accordingly put and passed 
unanimously : — 

“ That this Council requests the Government to introduce legis- 
lation to supersede the obsolete form and methods of the existing 
Drainage Boards, and that the arterial drainage of Ireland be 
forthwith commenced with an adequate subsidy from Imperial 
funds ; and that the Arterial Drainage Board shall consist of mem- 
bers of the Council of Agriculture and of the County Councils.” 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, M.P., 
and seconded by Mr. Cornelius O’Callaghan : — 

“ That this Council reiterates its recommendation that the Irish 
railways should be placed under a unified management with a view 
to nationalization under popular control and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Vice-Regal Commission.” 


After some discussion, it was suggested that the resolution should be 
postponed pending the report of the Commission on Irish Railways. 

Mr. Field accepted this suggestion, and the resolution was accord- 
ingly, by leave, withdrawn. 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. James Carthy and 
seconded by Mr. P. J. O’Neill : — 

“That in order to encourage the cultivation of Wheat most suit- 
able for milling purposes by Irish farmers, a Silver Medal be given 
to winner of 1st prize and a Bronze Medal to winner of 2nd prize 
in both Red and White Wheat classes — by the Department of 
Agriculture — at the forthcoming Winter Show of the Royal Dublin 
Society, next December, — competition to be confined to Irish 
farmers ” 

Professor Campbell pointed out that it would not be practicable at 
that date to make the arrangements suggested. The Department were 
however, most anxious to encourage improvement in the cultivation of 
wheat, and had arranged a series of experiments to be carried out at 
different centres throughout the country. 

After some discussion, Mr. McCarthy said that he would ask per- 
mission to postpone the resolution. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 


The following resolution standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. Stephen Heydon was not moved, Mr. Heydon being absent : — 

“ That the efforts made by the Department of Agriculture to pro- 
mote the cultivation of barley and other cereals have proved effec 
tive, but unremunerative, in consequence of the want of competition 
amongst makters and brewers ; and that the Department of Agri- 
culture should ascertain for the farmer the best markets to sell his 
grain in, and keep the farmer instructed and up to date in the 
values of his cereals and the best markets in the United Kingdom 
to dispose of his produce.” 
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The following resolution, proposed by Mr. Patrick Hanlon, seconded 
by Mr. George O’Gorman, was passed unanimously: — 

u That we call on the Department, in accordance with a pledge 
given to us, to start a stud of Irish Draught horses, and that we do 
not think that the question of prices should debar them from getting 
the best of breeds that can be procured.” 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. William R. Eonaldson, 
seconded by Captain Loftus Bryan, was passed unanimously : — 

“ That the Department should endeavour to induce the Govern- 
ment to purchase the horses needed for the Army direct from the 
farmer.” 

The following resolution standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. William R. Ronaldson, was, after some discussion, by leave with- 
drawn : — 

“ That Clause 10 of the Department’s General Scheme for 
encouraging the breed of horses should be modified so as to admit 
of at least one Clydesdale, Suffolk Punch, or Shire Stallion being 
placed in County Kildare, preferably in South Kildare, which is a 
district in which tillage farming on a large scale prevails, and where 
such horses are much needed.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. R. T. Huston, and 
seconded by Mr. Thomas M'Clure ; — 

“ That as the Department's Scheme for encouraging improvement 
in the Breeds of Horses has failed to have the desired effect so far 
as Ulster is concerned, they are instructed by this Council to take 
into consideration the advisability of altering it in such a way as 
to meet the requirements of the horse breeders of that Province.” 

Mr. Barton proposed that the word “ Armagh ” should be substituted 
for the word “ Ulster.” 

The amendment, being put to the meeting, was declared carried. 

The resolution as amended was then put and rejected without a 
division. 

- The following resolutions, proposed by Mr. IT. de F. Montgomery, 
seconded by Mr. Thomas J. Byrne, were passed unanimously : — 

(i) “That having regard to the importance of the dairying industry, 
and in order to enhance the reputation of Irish dairy produce, it 
is desirable that all premises where milk, its products or bye-pro- 
‘ducts, are produced, received, purchased, blended, manipulated, or 
manufactured into articles of food, should be open to inspection 
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by officers of the Department ; and r that the Department should 
have power to make and enforce regulations for the control of such 
places, in order to ensure that Irish dairy produce shall be produced 
under the best conditions.” 

(ii) “ That the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion should have power to institute proceedings under the Mer- 
chandise Marks (Prosecutions) Act, 1894, similar to the power 
conferred on the English Board of Agriculture by that Act/ 


The following resolution, standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. Cornelius O’Callaghan was, by leave, withdrawn : — 

tl That a diamond boring drill for mineral prospecting be pur- 
chased by the Department and placed at the service of Mr. Lyburn, 
the Department’s Mineral Expert, for the purpose of enabling him 
to attend to the demands that are being made for its use throughout 
the country, and in the order in which the applications come for 
its use in each county.” 


The following resolution, standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. Patrick J. Hogan, J.r., was proposed by Mr. Michael Mescal, 
j.p., seconded by Mr. Timothy Sheehy, and passed unanimously : — 

* ‘ That the Department of Agriculture take the necessary steps 
to sink and widen the pier at Seafield, on the west coast of the 
County Clare, so as to afford proper facilities to fishermen there, 
who, in the face of unusual difficulties, saved the crew of a French 
vessel recently, that was cast on the rocks.” 


The following resolution, proposed by Mr. H. I). M. Barton, seconded 
by Rev. Joseph G. Digges, m.a., was passed unanimously: — 

“That this Council having on 28th November, 1906, 
unanimously passed the following resolution: — ‘That, in the 
interests of bee-keeping in Ireland, it is desirable that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should obtain powers to deal effectually with 
the spread of Bee-pest (Foul Brood) in this country/ — we now 
request the Department to take up this matter as one of extreme 
urgency, in view of the very serious injury which is being caused 
to the industry of bee-keeping in Ireland by the ravages of Foul 
Brood.” 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. H. D M. Barton, and 
econded by Rev. Joseph G. Digges, m.a. : — 

“ That at meetings of this Council notices of motion placed upon 
the agenda paper by members be taken up and disposed of 
immediately after the reading of the Minutes.” 

After some discussion the resolution was, by leave, withdrawn. 
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The following resolution, proposed by Captain Loftus A. Bryan, 
seconded by Colonel N. T. Everard, was passed : — 

“That in view of the desirability of increasing Tillage and 
Winter Dairying in Ireland, the Department be recommended to 
devote increased attention to American agricultural methods and 
machinery.” 

Mr. Thomas W. Delany drew attention to a proposal made by the 
County Longford Committee of Agriculture in regard to a reform in 
the Department’s scheme for encouraging improvement in the breeds of 
cattle. The Committee were of opinion that with the consent of the 
Department, County Committees should be at liberty to purchase pure- 
bred bulls for use in their counties. 

Professor Campbell explained that the proposal had been submitted 
to the Advisory Committee on Live Stock, but was not approved. He 
suggested that Mr. Delany should attend the next meeting of the 
Advisory Committee and discuss the matter with them. 

Mr. Delany accepted this suggestion. 

The Council adjourned at 5.40 o’clock. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENTS ADDRESS TO THE 
COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — On this occasion the Council meets for 
the first time since my appointment to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Department, and I, therefore, desire to take the opportunity afforded 
by this gathering of placing before you, and, through you, before the 
general public, a rough sketch of the work that is being done, and the 
operations that are being carried forward throughout the country. I 
do not intend to occupy your attention at any great length. But I 
think you will admit, looking at the circumstances under which we 
meet, that I am entitled to deal with questions, affecting not alone the 
practical working of the Department, but affecting its policy. To a 
large extent the general public, through ignorance or prejudice, do not 
appreciate either. 

When my predecessor left this chair lie bespoke for me, his successor, 
an old friend of his own, the confidence and support of the Council. I 
am happy to say that, speaking after something like six months’ 
experience, I have received nothing but kindness and the fullest co- 
operation, not alone from the different Boards and the staff of the 
Department, but from all sections of the people interested in the work 
throughout the country. Fortunately controversy has to a large extent 
been hushed. There has been a desire on the part of the people and of 
the Press to give me fair play. Everybody is aware that I took office 
at the request of the Prime Minister under special and peculiar circum- 
stances ; and, at the present moment, it is a pleasure to me that I am 
in a position to say on expert authority that no part of the work of the 
Department has suffered, and that there is but one element of public 
controversy remaining to be dealt with. 

In the first place, I propose to give a brief sketch of the work actually 
being done throughout the country. 

Scheme of Instruction in Agriculture. 

During the year 1906-7 Instructors in Agriculture were employed 
by twenty-seven counties. The present year shows an improvement ; 
all the County Committees having adopted the scheme for 1908. In- 
structors are, therefore, now at work in every county — this being the 
first time since the work began that an Instructor was available for, 
and working in, every county. In addition to this itinerant instruction, 



Winter Classes under this scheme were held in 1906-7 in ten counties 
at twenty-six centres, the pupils admitted numbering 419. The scheme 
for 1 907-8 lias been adopted in thirteen counties, viz. — Antrim, Armagh, 
Carlow, Clare, Cork, Down, Kildare, Kilkenny, Sligo, North Tipperary, 
Tyrone, Waterford, and Wexford. Classes in these counties have been 
formed at thirty-two centres, and are now in progress, the number of 
pupils attending being estimated at 500. Whilst on this subject I may 
say that both in and out of the House of Commons I have heard com- 
plaints that Agricultural Instruction under the Department was, to a 
large extent, imparted by Scotchmen and Englishmen. I never joined 
in that outcry, and I now desire to say, in justice to my predecessor, 
that in my opinion it would have been impossible, in the earlier years 
of the Department, to have found trained and capable Irishmen for this 
work. The case is now wholly different. By the work of our Agricul- 
cultural College and Stations throughout the country, by the work of 
institutions such as that at Glasnevin, the Munster Institute, and the 
Royal College of Science, it is now possible to supply the needs of the 
country with competent and instructed J rish men and Irish women. As 
a matter of fact, it was found possible to supply eight vacancies which 
occurred this year by men from our own Irish institutions. 

In regard to live stock, the schemes of the Department were in 
operation in every Irish county in 1907, and similar provision has been 
made for the year 1908. 

Agricultural Colleges and Schools. 

At the head of these stands the Royal College of Science. At this 
institution Instructors and Teachers of Agriculture are trained. Forty- 
three have now been trained, of whom thirty-eight are at work 
in Ireland. At the present time there are in the Agricultural Faculty 
of the College twenty-six students, for the majority of whom it is 
hoped that work will be found in Ireland in contiection with the Depart- 
ment’s programme. At the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
which has recently been greatly enlarged and remodelled, there are 
fifty-seven students in residence ; while at the Agricultural Stations at 
Athenry, Ballyhaise, and Clonakilty, which are yet in an experi- 
mental stage, there are, respectively, seven, twenty-two, and thirty 
students. The high reputation which the Munster Dairy School at 
Cork has earned in the past is being well maintained. Something 
like 200 applicants are constantly awaiting admission, and it has been 
found necessary to lessen the pressure in some degree by making 
provision for a somewhat similar school in the North, situated at 
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Loughry, near Cookstown County Tyrone. This new school opens in 
January next. Tt is an interesting and gratifying fact that four girls 
from the Munster Institute swept nearly all the prizes in the classes 
in which they were eligible for competition at the recent London 
Dairy Show, in which they were competing with students from every 
part of England and Scotland. In addition, there are girls’ agricul- 
tural schools at Ramsgrange, Co. Wexford, with 30 students ; Portumna, 
Co. Galway, 15; Westport, Co. Mayo, 15; Claremorris, 10; and 
Loughglynn, Co. Roscommon, 30. New girls’ schools are about to be 
opened in Killeshandra, Co. Cavan ; Clifden, Co. Galway, and S win- 
ford, Co. Mayo. I may say here that I have felt it part of my duty 
since I took up office to visit as many of these institutions as possible 
in order that I might see them in actual working. 

Poultry and Egg Scheme. 

During 1907 this scheme was in operation in 29 counties, Donegal, 
Dublin, and Limerick being the exceptions. Thirty-one counties have 
made provision for the scheme of 1907-8. Upon this I should like 
to offer an observation or two, Very many years ago I almost lost 
my seat for South Tyrone, an honour which I have held for twenty- 
two years and very highly value, because I dared to suggest that if I 
were a small farmer I should pay my rent out of eggs. I was roughly 
handled in debate, and a good many jokes were cracked at my expense, 
but I am quite unrepentant at this moment. Looking at all the facts 
in the case in Ireland, looking at the effects of climate and of foreign 
competition, I am persuaded that in poultry and eggs there lies an* 
immense field for the small farmers of Ireland. I admit the difficulties 
cf the situation. It is not always the small farmer who makes the 
profit. In ray early days in the North of Ireland I well remember 
that when eggs were brought to shops they were exchanged for tea and 
sugar and other commodities, and if the supply was in any vray large 
they were put down perhaps to the credit of an account. But I am 
persuaded that in many cases, though certainly not in all, an inadequate 
price is paid to the producer. The middlemen reap much of the 
advantage. The question of marketing the eggs is also a very large 
and difficult one, and it will have to receive more attention. All the 
same, it is a great fact that the export of Irish eggs goes up by leaps 
and bounds. The increase last year on that of its predecessor was 
£500,000, the gross export value being £2,500,000, and it is still 
increasing. Much the same thing can be said of poultry. Everywhere 
the evidence abounds that the breed of fowl has immensely improved, 
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that better prices are secured in the great markets of England and 
Scotland, the one drawback being that of packing, a drawback which 
surely does not pass the wit of man to remedy. I am convinced that 
the result of these poultry and egg schemes throughout the country 
has done much to bring about a great change for the better, that that 
change is going forward now, and that apian of facilities for marketing 
the produce would be of great assistance to the people. 

Other schemes in operation are the Horticulture and Bee-keeping 
scheme, adopted in 23 counties in 1906-1907, in 27 counties in 1907- 
1908; the Buttermaking scheme, adopted in 24 counties; the Cottage 
and Farm Prize scheme, adopted in 30 counties this year ; and the Flax 
scheme, adopted in six counties, viz., Antrim, Donegal, Down, Mayo, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone. 

Roughly speaking, this is a sketch of the work on the agricultural 
side in actual progress. 

Schemes of Technical Instruction. 

The operations of the Technical Instruction Branch of the Depart- 
ment fall roughly into two large divisions, one embracing the Depart- 
ment’s relations with the secondary schools of the country, the other 
including its direct operations, as well as the work administered through 
local authorities. 

Work in Secondary Schools. 

A few words of explanation are desirable as to the first of these 
di visions — that relating to secondary schools. The proof of the extreme 
unsuitability of previously existing methods may be inferred from the 
fact that the amount provided in the Parliamentary Estimates for 
1901-2 under the Science and Art Vote was £5,200 (and the whole of 
this was not required), and this amount was almost wholly expended in 
Evening Classes. The corresponding amount provided for the present 
year is £36,000, of which £25,500 is provided for Day Secondary 
Schools. The progress made in regard to these schools is extremely 
gratifying. Suitable Science laboratories have been provided in over 
250 secondary schools. By means of a system of Summer Courses, held 
all over Ireland year by year, several hundreds of secondary school 
teachers have been trained to give instruction, and the efficiency of this 
instruction is maintained by repeated Summer Courses in successive 
ye&rs. La^t year over 14,000 pupils were under instruction in Experi- 
mental Science and Drawing, and everything points to the soundness 
and value of this work. 
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Schemes carried on through Local Committees. 

The second great division referred to deals with operations concerning 
instruction much more closely related to Technology, and by far the 
larger portion of this work is administered through the local authorities 
of Urban and County Councils throughout Ireland. While the work 
in the rural areas must concern itself largely with the staple industry, 
and while therefore popular interest must centre itself largely around 
agricultural schemes, it is recognised that there is much need to encourage 
the development of industries ancillary to agriculture, and this is parti- 
cularly the case from the point of view of the agriculturist himself. 
Every county except one now has a scheme of technical instruction, 
and these schemes have developed in successive years until funds that 
were found ample four years ago, have owing to the normal development 
of these schemes, been found to be quite inadequate for them. The same 
is true with regard to the Urban schemes. While six years ago there 
were practically no technical schools outside the six County Boroughs, 
to-day almost every town with a population of over 2,000 has a school 
attended by large numbers of earnest students. It is true that there 
is no striking outward or visible sign of the existence of these schools, 
for the work is done for the most part in temporary buildings ; but we 
have evidence of the usefulness and permanence of this work, and you 
are all aware with what enthusiasm the work is being prosecuted. 

Question of want of Suitable Buildings. 

The want of permanent buildings worthy of the important work to 
be done is severely felt. It is true that a few towns, under the 
pressing need for these buildings, have raised loans for the purpose, 
and the Department have grudgingly allowed them to make the 
interest and repayment a first charge against annual income under 
their schemes. But it will be obvious that while the efficiency will 
have been improved by the provision of buildings, there will, at the 
same time, be danger in thus diminishing the funds available for the 
annual maintenance of the schemes. A deputation waited on me at 
the Department recently, urging the importance of the question of a 
building grant, and I am glad to be able to state that the Chief Secre- 
tary has received with the greatest sympathy the representations I 
made to him on this subject, and that lie will use his influence to en- 
deavour to secure this much-needed fund. I know that the Council 
will be interested to hear this, as at their last meeting they passed a 
resolution in favour of increased funds for the work of the Technical 
Instruction Branch. 
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Fisheries. 

There is another industry the care of which is, to a large extent, 
cast upon the Department, which by the Act of 1 899 was constituted 
the Fishery Authority. 1 refer to the fishing industry — T very much 
regret that I have little to say of a hopeful or pleasant character in 
regard to it. I frankly admit that it is the part of the work of the 
Department to which I have given least attention since 1 came into 
office, my time being almost wholly occupied up to the present in 
studying the two great branches to which J have specially referred in 
this address. But so far as T have considered it, the outlook is not a 
hopeful one. A steady and continuous decline, a constant demand for 
money for piers and boatslips, with which the Department is unable 
to comply, continual protests as to the fishery laws, and complaints of 
inadequate policing, these make up the staple of my communications 
from different parts of the country in regard to this work. I made 
one Parliamentary effort last Session to facilitate the building and 
repairing of piers and other marine works without success, although 1 
had the entire support of the Irish Parliamentary Party and of the 
maritime Bounty Councils. And 1 cannot say that 1 have great hopes 
of succeeding where 1 have already failed. Put it is impossible that 
this great industry can he allowed to decline and go out of existence ; 
and having mastered the details of the agricultural and technical 
instruction sides of the Department’s work, 1 propose to devote a good 
deal of the time that will he at my disposal before the opening of 
Parliament to an examination of the position »>f this industry, and to 
proceed to the different parts of the coast where the need for aid and 
encouragement is most felt. This, I admit, is small comfort to the 
fishermen, or to those anxious to aid them ; hut as things stand at pre- 
sent it is all that I can promise. 

During the past twelve months the “ Helga ” made captures of seven 
steam vessels which were considered to be illegally trawling. Pro- 
ceedings wane instituted in all the cases, five convictions were obtained, 
and fines of £2o, £50, £f>0, £82, and £83 (and costs) were imposed. 
One oase was dismissed, and one is pending. The M aval authorities 
also reported a ease of alleged illegal steam trawling. Proceedings were 
instituted by the Department, but the case was dismissed, 

I now come to questions of not less interest. 
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Winter Dairying. 

The question as to whether winter dairying — or to give it its proper 
title, All-tho-year -round Dairying ” — will pay in Ireland is one 
which has never been satisfactorily answered. The Department has 
had the matter under consideration for many years, and a definite 
experimental scheme has now been decided upon which it is hoped will 
go far to settle this question, 1 may mention here that during the 
past two seasons the Department has itself been carrying out an 
experiment of this nature, on a small scale, it is true, at their Agri- 
cultural Station at Clonakilty, and tins experiment is again being 
repeated there this year. A short time ago the Department requested 
a number of gentlemen who have interested themselves in the matter 
to come together in conference, with the object of trying to put this 
question on a sound basis. As a result of the conference, the Depart- 
ment was in a position to place a definite scheme before the Agri- 
cultural Board at their last meeting, and T am glad to say that the 
Board were pleased to approve of the scheme, and voted money for 
the purpose of giving it a trial. As a result, the Department is 
carrying out two sets of experiments, one in the North under the 
auspices of the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society, and the second in 
the South under the Count-v Cork Committee of Agriculture. These 
two experiments are now in full working order, and it is hoped that 
the result will he a valuable addition to our knowledge of the subject, 
and that they will act as a stimulus to what all parties are agreed is 
necessary if our butter trade is to compete successfully in the British 
market with that of other countries. 

I think it right, to add at this point that winter dairying is only 
possible by a return to tillage on a considerable scale. 


Forestry. 

Whilst all this work has been progressing on well established lines, 
I have been engaged, in conjunction with the staff, in pushing forward 
experiments of a new kind. Almost my first official act was the 
appointment of a Departmental Committee upon the question of 
forestry. This Committee is intended to be a practical one. In the 
Order of Reference under which it sits there is no question as to the 
merits of afforestation. I have taken all that for granted. The object 
I had in view was, first of all, to check, if possible, what I call the 
wanton cutting down of timber in many parts of Ireland ; secondly, 

Q2 
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to find out exactly what the law permitted at the present time in regard 
to afforestation ; and finally, to get advice as to the best methods and 
the probable cost of a scheme of afforestation. The Committee is now 
engaged on this work. It will speedily close its labours, and will 
report upon the three points submitted. I hope then to be able to 
lay before the Government proposals that will be feasible and 
workable. 


Veterinary Work. 

Very soon after I came to the Department a proposal was sub- 
mitted to me from the Comity of Wexford in regard to veterinary 
work. The Council are, of course, aware that since the Department 
was formed an Irish Veterinary College has been established, which 
the Department has largely assisted. In the Act of 1899, the Depart- 
ment was charged with the duty of providing £15,000 for the erection 
of this college. We have bettered our statutory instructions, having 
given, and with great pleasure, the sum of £26,050, with a grant of 
£200 a year for an indefinite period for purposes of research in con- 
nection with the diseases of live stock. The existence of this College 
is a great and most satisfactory fact, and I am sure we all rejoice in 
its success. But no one looking at the facts can fail to realise that 
there are great tracts of Ireland, remote from centres of population, 
where veterinary aid and assistance cannot possibly be secured. Cattle 
die and farmers lose immense sums of money, and it was a great relief to 
me in considering this matter when the County Committee of Wexford 
came forward by a deputation and proposed a scheme to meet this 
want. 


Experiment in County Wexford, 

The proposal amounted to this, that the experiment should be tried 
in County Wexford of setting up veterinary dispensaries in these re- 
mote parts — of practically applying the principle of the Medical 
Charities Act to live stock. After careful consideration, the Agricul- 
tural Board approved of the scheme; and both the County Council and 
the County Committee having acted most liberally, the Department 
was very glad to give them the financial aid that was necessary to com- 
plete the experiment. I am persuaded the experiment will he watched 
with great interest throughout the country. A proposal on somewhat 
similar lines lias already been made by County Waterford. Its appli- 
cation to the whole of Ireland would, of course, eosf money ; but that 



ought not to he allowed to stand in the way of a great boon to the 
farmers of Ireland if it should prove to be a practicable scheme, and if 
there be no other plan available by which, at less cost, the same result 
could be secured. 

Irish Produck in Great Britain. 

With a view to pushing the sale of Irish produce in Great Britain 
the Department has organised at considerable expense exhibits of Irish 
goods in large cities and towns, such as London, Manchester, New- 
castle, Swansea, and Leeds. In each case some fifty or sixty Irish firms 
exhibited. These exhibits have been extremely useful, have aroused 
much interest, and been productive of the best results ; and the De- 
partment is now engaged in making arrangements for other cities and 
towns. 

Another branch of our work in Great Britain is that of carrying on 
a war against the sale of foreign goods under Irish names. Lord Tkorrin 
who was recently appointed as Chief Inspector in Great Britain, and 
his staff, are engaged in waging relentless war upon this system. In 
many of the large towns prosecutions have taken place, and as a rule 
have been successful, and I cannot but believe that by continuing 
resolutely in this work the Department will secure for Irish produce 
something like fair play, which it certainly lias not had in the past. 

I rish Land Act and Minerals. 

In the Land Purchase Act of 1903 it was provided that minerals on 
transferred estates should be vested in the Land Commission, but no 
provision was made either for prospecting or working mines, or of leas- 
ing them to companies or individuals prepared to work them. The 
deadlock produced by this oversight was attempted to be remedied in 
the Session of 1906. The Government proposed to introduce a Bill 
which would have authorised the Department, which had the necessary 
expert staff, to take charge of this work. The Bill was never printed, 
because the proposal to hand over the work to the Department was 
objected to. Last Session a measure was introduced, the Irish Land 
Bill (No. 2), which authorised the Estates Commissioners to lease or 
otherwise dispose of these rights, Under this Act, because it is now an 
Act of Parliament, a conference took place only yesterday between the 
Estates Commissioners and the Department, and it is hoped that an 
arrangement will be arrived at by which the Department will be able, 
under the terms of the Act, to co-operate with the Estates Com- 
missioners in securing that these mining rights shall be utilised as was 
intended by Parliament. 
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0o-OPE RATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

There is another matter to which I attach great importance, and 
upon which 1 desire to say a few words As is known to everybody, 
new agricultural holdings are being created under the Land Act all 
over the country. Hundreds, if not thousands, of men are being taken 
from uneconomic patches of land, and are being placed upon what are 
called economic holdings, with little capital, and sometimes with less 
knowledge as to the working of these new and enlarged holdings. This 
is the work of the Estates Commissioners, and, under their powers, 
they can do little more than what is being done. But I am strongly of 
opinion that the Department has a great field before it in assisting work 
of this kind. My view, and I know it to he shared by others, is that 
the educational work of the Department should be brought into play in 
support of this great national scheme for benefiting the people of Ireland. 
These poor people, placed upon these new holdings, often with no 
houses, destitute of oufc-ofiices, and without capital, ought not to be left 
to work their own way through the difficulty. They ought to be as- 
sisted by the establishment of credit associations, by agricultural in- 
struction, and by other means which the Department alone can supply. 
And I see no reason why the Estates Commissioners and the Depart- 
ment should not co-operate, each body doing its own work. I mention 
this now in order that public attention may be drawn to what 1 con- 
sider a real necessity, if the work contemplated by Parliament when 
the Land Act was passed is to succeed. 

The Department’s Functions in Relation to Industries. 

The advent of a new Vice-President has naturally and properly been 
seized by the representatives of all manner of interests to bring their 
claims before the Department, and I wish to take this opportunity of 
stating publicly the powers of the Department and the limitations which 
are imposed upon it. So far as agriculture is concerned, L know of no 
limitations. Money can be spent, and much is being well spent, with 
the consent of the Agricultural Board, in all kinds of enterprises in all 
parts of Ireland. And so far as rural industries are concerned, no im- 
pediment stands in the way of the Department’s work, save perhaps the 
lack of a definition and the want of money. But whilst agriculture is 
and must remain the great industry of Ireland, there are other indus. 
tries, not rural in their character, concerning which I wish to say a 
word. 
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Question of Subsidies to Industries. 
livery day the Department is pressed to give aid, financial aid, to all 
sorts of enterprises in the country. It is upon this point I desire to 
speak. The question of subsidising industries is an old one. The case 
for it is easily stated : “ England ruined Irish industries in the past by 
direct legislation and other means, England ought to he made to 
restore what she threw down.” I do not stay to argue the proposition. 
The first part of it is admitted on all hands. The: second is a matter 
for Parliament, and not for the Department ; and what I wish to state 
publicly is this. I believe that the future of this country largely 
depends upon two things with which this Council is deeply concerned, 

I premise that a course of good government is essential, but if Ireland 
is to prosper as a nation, we must have the agriculture of the country 
greatly improved, and by the application of labour, of industry, and of 
skill, as much must be taken out of the land as it is possible for the 
land to give. In other words, we must have scientific agriculture. In 
the second place, I do not believe that in the present condition of the 
W( >rld the people of Ireland can live by the land alone. We must have 
more. We must have small industries dotted all over tin; country in 
order to take the pressure oil' the main industry, namely, the land. 
With these two requirements satisfied — the laud profitably tilled, and 
employment found for the young by means of small industries, emigra- 
tion, so far as it is an evil, may be stayed and prosperity will follow. 
But the mistake people make is in thinking that the Department has 
the power of directly helping in this latter work otherwise than by 
means of technical instruction. Whether it bo from a defect in the Act 
of 1899, or whether it was the deliberate intention of tin; promoters of 
that Act, the Department is forbidden -such is the legal construction 
of the Act — from assisting by subsidy any industry that is not of a 
rural character. I make this announcement because it is absolutely 
necesssary to do so The Council knows this, but the public do not 
seem to be aware of the fact. I give no opinion here to-day as to 
whether the limitation is wise or unwise. I t is enough for me that it 
exists, and that I must administer the Act as it stands. But I am 
quite clear that the difficulty will have to be faced sooner or later, and 
that it is one for Parliament and not for the Department. 

Matters on which Legislation is needed. 

It was inevitable that with the Vice-President without a seat in the 
House of Commons — L do not say this in any controversial spirit — 
Departmental legislation, some of it of a most urgent character, should 
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get into arrear. And I have found on examining into the matter that 
the work of the Department has been materially injured and delayed by 
the absence of amending Acts, which ought to have been pressed upon 
Parliament. As an illustration of what I mean, I take the Fertilisers 
Act. Tt was passed and applied to Ireland without a single word 
regarding Ireland being said in the debate ; and it now turns out that 
it is impossible to prosecute for the adulteration of spraying material, 
because that compound is not legally or technically a fertiliser. The 
adulterators, therefore, have had a free course. I hope their career will 
shortly be dosed. This is one sample of the injury caused by want of 
legislation. Let me give you another. The Irish members of Parlia- 
ment have over and over again raised the question of foul brood in 
bees. The mischief is admitted. It has spread rapidly all over the 
country, and has caused serious injury and loss. The method of dealing 
with it is plain, but it requires legislation, and legislation of a financial 
character which the Government alone can undertake ; and the Depart- 
ment being nobody’s child in the House of Commons, it has lain over 
from Session to Session. I hope that this reload) will be impossible in 
the future. There are at least seven or eight questions, of which these two 
are typical, that ought to have been dealt with. The legislation required 
does not involve either party or political interests. It is of a strictly 
Departmental character. But 1 have too much experience of the House 
of Commons to say here that legislation of such a character will be 
immune from party tactics. At all events, f shall not he subject to the 
reproach that the interests of the Department and of Ireland have 
suffered from lack of attention in the House of Commons ; and Bills 
will be introduced next Session to remedy these wrongs. 

Thk Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

In my opening remarks I stated that there was but one element of 
serious controversy within the department. 1 have had during the 
past six months more than one delicate question, involving both work 
and policy, to handle, but 1 confess that 1 approach the question 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and its relationship 
with the Department with the utmost concern and reluctance. I have 
heard it discussed in Parliament. I have received two deputations, 
one representing the traders of the country, the other representing 
the Organisation Society itself. I stated in the House of Commons, 
when the subject was discussed, that I would give my considered 
opinion upon it at this Council meeting. It is the only occasion 
upon which I can, by addressing you, address the country. And I 
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cannot, therefore, avoid dealing with it. At the Council meeting in 
November, 1906, a discussion and a division took place upon the question 
of the subsidy of <£3,700 now being paid to that Organisation. I 
have heard the legality of that, grant questioned in the House of Com- 
mons. I do not stay to inquire into its legality. The Auditor- 
General has passed it, and the responsibility is his. I have heard 
the good faith of Ministers questioned in the House of Commons in 
regard to it. I do not stay to inquire into this. Ministers are capable 
of taking care of their own honour. I do not intend to stray into 
any of these bypaths. What I desire to do is this — to arrive at a 
solution of the difficulty which, whilst enabling the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society to carry on its work, in its own way, will remove 
this question from the arena of Parliamentary debate, and will rid tin* 
Department of a standing and disturbing controversy. In approaching 
this question T do so without the slightest prejudice. Until 1 came 
to the Department I knew little of the Society’s work, and still less 
of its personnel. J never voted or spoke in Parliament upon the 
question, and 1 came into office unpledged as to policy upon it or upon 
anything else. I propose to treat it now simply as a business man dealing 
with a business matter. 

Business Aspect op the present Subsidy. 

And first I wish to say that the Department is giving a subsidy 
amounting this year to £3,700 for work of which F, the Vice-President, 
know little or nothing. No report is made to me or to the Department 
concerning it. It is true that two members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment are on the Committee of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. It was not always so. their appointment being quite recent ; 
but unless I interrogate these officers T have no means of knowing any- 
thing of the work done for this large sum of money. 1 know nothing 
of how this money is spent. Apart from these two officers, one of whom 
devotes a very large portion of his time to this duty, I have no control 
over it, and I must say that I am not prepared to be responsible for 
a thing of this kind. Of course I could alter all this by exercising 
the powers of the Vice-President. I mention the fact to show the 
Council the business methods that have prevailed in the past, and 
which still prevail in regard to this grant. I could tell in ten 
minutes the state of any technical school in the country. I could 
at a moment’s notice tell what any County Committee is doing. It is 
only as to the work of this Organisation 1 am in the dark. I am 



utterly unable to see, upon pure grounds of business, how anybody carl 
defend such an arrangement. Not only is a subsidy given, but the 
time of an ollicer who is paid a large salary is largely devoted to 
looking after this expenditure of £3,700. It is the most unbusinesslike 
arrangement 1 ever heard of. 


The Principle of Co-opekation. 

Secondly, the Organisation, i believe, was formed first of all to 
push the co-operative movement in this country. It was declared 
publicly that the farmers of Ireland were being robbed by the traders, 
that they were paying too much for agricultural implements, that 
they were getting inferior and adulterated seed, and suffering in a 
variety of ways from the lack of competition. The co-operative move- 
ment was founded as a self-help movement, and did, I believe, most 
excellent service in connection with creamery work, and in other ways. 
And, so far as I am concerned, I desire to say plainly that I can see no 
objection on economic or other grounds to co-operation, or even to 
the pushing of co-operation by means of an organisation and a propa- 
ganda ; and where co-operation is bona fide agricultural co-operation, 
necessary to enable the tiller of the soil to make his own industry 
pay and to meet his foreign competitors, I see no objection to the 
State assisting to promote this form of co-operation, here as in other 
countries. 


Co-operative Trading in Competition with Shopkeepers. 

But where objection is raised is this. When, not content with the 
genuine work of agricultural co-operation, which is concerned with the 
production or manufactiae or marketing of the output of the farm, 
they go outside the farmer’s business altogether and actually try to 
turn farmers into shopkeepers, with stores for groceries and general 
goods ; when, under the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
system, creameries and other societies of farmers set up trade of this 
kind, and in other ways get into competition with the ordinary shop- 
keepers of the country, then objection is taken, and most properly 
taken. Now I, for one, will be no party to a penny of the Depart- 
ment’s money going to promote co-operation of this kind. I have said 
already that if you want to promote agricultural co-operation it is an 
unbusiness like plan to do so by subsidising an organisation like this 
under such a system as I have found in operation. But I say, further, 
when that system results in the money of the State helping, directly or 
indirectly, to lead farmers into competition of this type it is indefensible 



on every ground. If co-operation of this typo; is to be pushed, it must 
not be done with public money. The traders and shopkeepers who 
vehemently oppose are citizens. They pay rates and taxes. They 
have to live by their business, and they cannot see that the State is 
entitled to come in and say to an Organisation such as this Here is 
public money, these shopkeepers are not acting fairly, they are not doing- 
right, take this money (part of which they pay), and go in and put 
them down.” I do not think it possible, either on economic grounds 
or on the grounds of State policy, that such a system can stand. The 
State subsidises technical education, and, in addition, does many things 
that economists of the old school would not approve ; but i am aware 
of no instance where the State deliberately handicaps its own citizens 
in their lawful calling. 

The Weak Spot in the Co-operative Movement in Ireland. 

In the third place, whatever it may have been possible to say for 
this subsidy in the earlier years of the Department’s work, the same 
thing cannot be said now. If the movement represented by the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society is the living force which we are told 
it is, it surely ought now, at the tnu of about seventeen years, to stand 
on its own legs without the crutch supplied by the Department. If 
there are 800 Societies and 90,000 members, as we have been told, 
although 1 do not believe that there are anything like that number of 
effective Societies in the country, the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society ought to be able to present a better financial balance-sheet than 
it now shows. And, surely, these. Societies do not need constant over- 
sight and supervision. As a matter of fact, a large number of the 
Societies set out in the reports have long ago ceased to have any con- 
nection with the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. Many others 
are practically defunct, ff the Organisation Society sets such store ou 
being a voluntary and self-help organisation, it surely ought to be able 
to work out that principal within itself. -But this is exactly what it 
seems unable to do. The entire affiliation fees from Societies during 
the past seven years amount to — 


1901 

... ... 

£495 

1902 


6*23 

1903 


600 

1904 


606 

190.1 

... ... 

720 

1906 


430 

1907 

(7 months) 

513 


whereas the State subsidy is to-day more than six times that amount 
and I have had to meet and to refuse an application for an additional 
£ 1 , 000 during the present year, in excess of the sum of £3,700 which 
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was voted. The subscriptions fell to £193 in 1906. An Organisation 
which receives so little support from its own members cannot be the 
healthy plant that we are told it is, and probably one cause of this is 
the fact that people have come to rely upon this subsidy from the 
Department, and accordingly decline to put their hands in their 
pockets. 

Pressing demands from other sources on Department’s 

Funds. 

In the fourth place, I wish to state that on financial grounds I believe 
it to be quite impossible to maintain the subsidy on its present basis. 
The demands lor aid to the direct work of the Department through the 
County Committees are constantly on the increase, and I am constantly 
compelled to refuse requests for financial aid to most excellent and pro- 
mising schemes. As an illustration of this let me say that at the last 
meeting of the Agricultural Board it was deemed necessary to serve 
formal notice upon Lord Dudley’s Commission, and upon the Congested 
Districts Board, that it would be impossible for the Department to 
finance the Supplementary Schemes in the scheduled areas beyond the 
present year. To do this much even a sum of £10,000 had to be drawn 
from the Reserve Fund. Surely it cannot be contended that if the 
Department finds itself compelled to withdraw this aid from the most 
necessitous parts of Ireland, and to refuse help to the statutory bodies 
appointed by Parliament to work their schemes, it is either right or 
expedient to spend a sum approaching £5,000 a year — because this 
sum has been formally asked — through an outside, an autonomous 
organisation, go matter how excellent or expedient its work. On 
financial grounds, therefore, J cannot see how it is possible to continue 
the subsidy on its present basis. 

The English Small Holdings Act. 

I am quite aware of the action taken by the Government last Session 
in regard to the English Small Holdings Act. There can be no doubt 
that this measure authorises County Councils, if they think fit, to aid 
in the formation of Co-operative Societies for the purpose of assisting in 
working the Act, in assisting to create and work small holdings 
and allotments. If the County Councils elect to spend the rates in this 
way in England and Wales, I have nothing to say. They are repre- 
sentative bodies. The people whose money they spend can control the 
expenditure. If Parliament will authorise Irish County Councils to do 
so, I modify none of my economic views, but I shall bow to the decision. 
The Department has received no such specific authority in this matter 
as has been conferred by the Small Holdings Act upon English County 
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Councils and the Board of Agriculture. And T shall wait with some 
interest to see the action of English County Councils in regard to it 
But the analogy between Section 39 of the English Small Holdings Act 
and the action of the Department is by no means such as to influence 
my views as expressed to day. 

Proposal as to Solution of Difficulty. 

Now I should extremely regret to recommend or to adopt any action 
that would put this Organisation in any serious financial or working 
difficulty. I say frankly that 1 am against the permanence of this 
subsidy, that, so far as I have seen them, I am not- impressed with the 
business methods of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, and 
that there are in existence no means bv which I can know much about 
its work. But, all the same, T would not advise any action which 
would suddenly pull the Society up, arrest its work, throw its officers 
out of employment, and generally disarrange the machine. 1 think 
such a policy would he unwise, harsh, and, in view of the past, inde- 
fensible. J have considered this question anxiously and carefully, 
and J have come to the conclusion that the proper way to deal with it 
is to give the Society notice. 1 that the subsidy cannot be continued for 
ever, that it cannot be considered permanent, but also to inform them 
that any sudden disruption of their wor k is not contemplated. It is a 
yearly grant, and must bo voted by the Agricultural Board. 

Diminishing Grant to l.A.O.S. hkcommkndkd. 

My opinion is that the Board should he recommended to continue a 
diminishing grant for a period of years, at the end of which it should 
cease altogether*. This will enable the Organisation Society to set its 
house in order. So far as finance is concerned, the l.A.O.S. is, in effect, 
at present a mere branch of the Department. Its income apart from 
the Department's subsidy is very small. If the public will not support 
it to the full extent of its work, it may be possible for the Department 
to take over some of the work done by the Organisation. There are 
portions of its co-operative work which are of a n on-controversial 
character that can be taken over. As f have already said, I am in 
favour of such work, and I desire to distinguish between helping it and 
spending a State subsidy through the l.A.O.S., which is a very different 
matter. And nothing need, therefore, suffer. But I desire to say 
frankly that this is the fullest limit to which 1 can personally 
go. If this subsidy is continued as before, unquestionably it 
wi}l renew the old centrovery in Parliament, It will be challenged 
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in the House of Commons, and as I am not prepared to defend it in 
Parliament, the Council will easily understand that the continuation 
of a subsidy on the old basis would produce a crisis to which there 
could be but one end. 

The Department has been the subject of one vote in the House of 
Commons, it will be no fault of mine if it he. the subject of another. 
It is not a good thine for a Public Department to be constantly unde)’ 
the review of the House of Commons, and I earnestly advise the Council 
to assist in eliminating this element of controversy from our proceedings, 
on the basis I have suggested. Of course, T am aware that the Council 
has no executive power, that it is an advisory body. But the Agri- 
cultural Board expressly sent the question to the Council in 1900 for 
advice. The advice then given was accepted by the Board, and the 
subsidy was granted for one year* on certain terms. The question must, 
therefore, be decided early in the New Year one way or the other, and 
I have taken the earliest- opportunity of putting my views before 
the Council. No one, after this statement, can be in the slightest 
doubt, us to where I stand. 1 will co-operate in every way with 
the I.A.O.S. in any r< ‘-organisation of work that may be necessary 
under new conditions. I am aware of their responsibilities and how 
difficult- it is to alter arrangements. But. whilst. I am willing to 
confer with them as to methods, 1 am against the present arrange- 
ment, and I reiterate my belief that no business man would tolerate 
it for a moment in regard to his own affairs. I sum up what. 1 have 
to say in these words The Council may reject my proposed compromise 
and re-afhrm their decision of last year. In that case the granting of 
the subsidy will become a question for the Agricultural Board to de- 
termine. I shall under such circumstances ask the Board to suspend 
all action until the judgment of the House of Commons can be taken. 
Should, on the other hand, my suggested compromise he adopted, I 
shall do my best to make it a workable and satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Conclusion. 

I apologise for the length of this opening statement. It has occupied 
more time than I could have wished, but I hope the Council will make 
allowance for the tact that I succeeded to a position of considerable 
difficulty, and that I was bound to indicate the lines upon which I 
propose to act. I am thankful to the Council for their patience and 
for their consideration, and l have nothing to add save that my earnest 
desire is lo work so that the Department shall attain to that position 
which it ought to have in the minds and sympathies of the people of 
Ireland. ■ 
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THE WARBLE-FLY. 

EXPERIMENTS ON CATTLE AS TO ITS TREATMENT AND 

LI FL-llISTOi; V. 

]>v Prof. (»ko. II. Carpenter and John W. Steen. 

j NTKOOPOTTON. 

The heavy annual loss caused in Ireland through the damage done to 
hides by tin? maggots of Warble-Hies makes these insects worthy 
of study hy the Irish fanner, while the points of their life-history that 
slid remain to be cleared up appeal to the curiosity ot the naturalist. 
In the first issue of this Journal (August, ! 000, Ynl. L, No. 1, 
page 89) a short account of these insects was published. it is 
now generally known that we have in the Rritish Islands two 

kinds of Warble-flv ■-■// ifpodenna bovi s and If. Unvnfa. The common 
belief is that the former lays eggs on tin* hacks of the cattle, and 
that the maggots bore directly through the skin to the positions 
in which they arc* commonly found in the ensuing winter and 

spring. Hence the practice- strongly urged by the late Miss Ormorod 
(1891, Ac.), and recommended in the article in the Department’s 

Journal already mentioned, as well as in the Department’s Leaflet 

No. 1 — of dressing the backs of the cattle with a mixture of train oil, 
spirits of tar, and sulphur, with the object of preventing the fly from 
laying eggs. Rut, from the work of Curtice (1891) and others in 
America, it has been known for some time that //. Uneala lays its 
eggs on the feet- of the cattle, and that its young maggots may he found 
in the wall of the gullet. Recently Air. E. V. Theobald ( Vice-Principal 
of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye), has kindly informed 
us that he has found young maggots of II. Uneata in the cavity of the 
phaiynx and eating t-heir way through its wall. Hence it has been con- 
cluded that the young maggot must be licked into the mouth, and that 
thence it bores its way through the gullet and other tissues to its final 
position under t he skin. A strong presumption is thus raised that the life- 
historv of II. bavin may be similar. During recent years a Dutch 
veterinary surgeon, P. Koorevaar (1898), has confirmed the observa- 
tions of several earlier Continental students, that young maggots of 
II. bo vis may occur in the spinal canal of cal tie, in the tissue around the 
back bone, and in the wall of the gullet, during the. winter months, as 
well as in the usual situation beneath the skin. The iarvic were found 
in the spinal canal during January, February, and March, and in the 
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wall of the gullet in February. The middle of January was 
the earliest date at which they occurred beneath the skin, and 
the maggots found there — undoubtedly young (2nd stage) maggots 
of Hvpoderma — agreed exactly with those living in the spinal 
canal. Experiments were made by Koorevaar with these 
larva; on clogs and rabbits. Twenty -.six of the maggots introduced 
beneath the skin of a dog were found fourteen days later in various 
parts of the body, including the spinal canal and the walls of the gullet. 
On tin; other hand, young warble-maggots fed into the mouth of a dog 
or passed by a rubber tube directly into the gullet of a rabbit, could 
not be found again ; apparently they had been swallowed and digested. 
Hence, Koorevaar concluded that the maggots reach the gullet or spinal 
canal after extensive wanderings through the tissues of the ox or calf, 
from the place where they have bored through the skin, and that they 
do not travel to the gullet by way of the mouth. Probably, however, 
the latter opinion (entrance by the mouth) is now held by the majority 
of zoologists who have studied the warble-fly question. The most 
recent writer on the subject, H. dost (1907'), failed to find either eggs 
or maggots on the hair or skin of numerous cattle which he examined, 
but he found the hitherto undescribed first-stage larva; of Hypoderma 
bovis in the lower end of the gullet and in the first part of the stomach. 
He concludes, therefore, that the eggs are licked in by the cattle almost 
as soon as they have been laid, and that they are hatched in the food- 
canal. For a full summary of the various observations and conflicting 
theories on the subject, reference should be made to Jost’s memoir and 
to Imnis’ excellent article (1906). It may be mentioned that in Great 
Britain H, lineata seems to he a far commoner insect than U. bovis , 
and it is likely that most of the observations of Ormerod and others, 
professedly about the latter fly, really refer to the former. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the place where the eggs are laid 
and the path by which the maggot makes its way to its final position in 
the “ warble ” beneath the skin are questions of great practical impor- 
tance, as well as of scientific interest. For, if the eggs are laid on the 
feet, there can be little benefit in smearing the beast’s back. Conse- 
quently, advantage has been taken of the number of calves, kept for 
the Department’s feeding experiments at Collooney, Co. Sligo, in 1904, 
and at the Ballyhaise Agricultural Station in Co. Cavan in subsequent 
years, to carry out a series of experiments and observations, chiefly by 
applying dressings of various kinds to different parts of the body in 
different batches of calves. The dressings were a carbolic “ dip/’ 
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paraffin emulsion, and the oil and tar smear commonly recommended. 
These were applied in some cases to the back, in others to the legs, in 
others all over the body. We also tried the effect of clothing the 
calves and of muzzling them. These experiments have been in progress 
for three years, and it has now been decided to publish the results. 
These results are so unexpected-— at least- as regards the practical re- 
commendations which we feel obliged to make — that we have postponed 
publication from year to year. But as each year’s work lias strongly 
confirmed the results of the preceding years, we feel that no reason 
exists for further delay. 

General Results of Experiments. 

Before giving the details of the experiments, we may summarise the 
general results — some of them, as mentioned above, most unexpected — 
at which we have arrived. 

1 . The various dressings that have been constantly recommended 
for preventing egg-laying by War hi e-flies are valueless as a protection. 
Calves and yearlings sprayed all over every day from June to Septem- 
ber are u struck ” by the fly, and have as many warbles the next 
spring as animals altogether untreated. 

2. The smear made of train oil, spirits of tar, and sulphur, is not 
only useless, but directly harmful when applied to calves, as it makes 
the hair come out, and renders the skin sore. The train oil seems to 
be the ingredient that chiefly produces these effects. This smear does 
little injury to yearlings or older cattle unless used very frequently, 
in which case it produces a dirty scurf on the skin. 

3. The common Warble-fly in Ireland is Hypoderma bovis , not, as 
in England, II, linmta. We met with no example of the latter species 
until the summer of 1907, when four specimens were reared from 
maggots obtained from milch cows. 

4. The eggs are laid most frequently on the legs. The Hy now and 
then strikes at the shoulder, rarely at the back and ribs. Yearlings 
are attacked more than calves, and calves more than older cattle. 

The eggs of II. bovis are laid on the hairs like those of II. lineata. 
But from experiments with muzzled calves we conclude that the maggot 
bores through the skin, and does not enter the beast’s body by the mouth. 

5. Although the Warble-fly can neither bite, sting, pierce the skin, 
nor directly harm the cattle in any way, its approach causes the beasts 
to gad violently in a manner never observed from the presence of Hood- 
sucking flies. 

R 
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6. As dressings applied in summer are useless, we strongly recom- 
mend the destruction of maggots in winter and spring. A determined 
and united effort would exterminate the Warble-fly completely in two 
or three years. The animals should be examined at least every two 
weeks, from the middle of February until the end of June, and as the 
warbles “ ripen ” the maggots should be pressed out and crushed. This 
practice is more certain, safer, and easier than the application of 
sticky or poisonous dressings to the warble-holes with the object of 
killing the maggots. 


The two kinds of Warble-fly. 

The distinction between the two kinds of Ox Warble-fly, Hypodtrma 
bovis , Pegeer, and //. lineata , Villers, have been frequently pointed 
out by previous writers. We give here therefore only the main points 
of difference between the two species. Both are hairy flies, somewhat 
resembling bees in appearance and flying with a slight hum. They are 
active only in hot sunshine, and, on accouut of the quickness of their 
movements, they are rarely observed. The maggots are known to 
every farm “ hand,” but most persons express surprise when shown, for 
the first time, the parent fly. 

Fly. — II. bovis is a larger and more robust insect than JL lineata , the 
former being usually about § inch long, the latter i inch. In II. bovis 
(fig. 1, a.) the front region of the thorax or fore-trunk (just behind the 
head) is clothed densely with yellow hairs, contrasting strongly with the 
central region of the thorax, which is black and shining. In //. lineata 
(tig. 1, g.) there is no such marked division, nearly the whole thorax 
being covered with black and white hairs, leaving four conspicuous 
smooth lines running lengthwise, whence the name lineata is derived 
The abdomen or hind-body is clothed in both species with whitish hairs 
in front and with black hairs in the middle. In II. bovis the tail has 
reddish-orange, in H. lineata lemon-yellow hairs. The pale hairs on the 
head and thorax are usually yellowish in H. bovis , whitish in II. lineata, 
but some of the specimens of H. bovis reared by us approach II. Imeata 
in this respect. 

Egg * — The eggs of II. bovis were figured many years ago (1863) by 
Brauer, those of II. lineata more recently by Riley (1892.) In both 
sfiecies the egg is elongate oval in shape, furnished with a strong 
grooved “ foot,” which rests on a hair of the host- animal, The slight 
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difference in shape in the figures of former writers (fig. 1, c. e.), are con 
firmed by our observations. The egg of IT. lineata (fig. 1, e.) is 
relatively longer and more parallel-sided than that of II. bo vis (fig. 1, c.), 
while the latter has a shorter and broader “ foot.” 

The accompanying illustration (fig. I) from Theobald's Report 
(1904), has been kindly lent by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

Maggot. — The difference between the maggot of IT. bovis and that of 
//. lineata have been pointed out by Riley and others. The former 
(fig. 1 , b.) is the larger maggot, varying in length when full-grown from 
25 to 28 mm. (1 £ inches), being very wide towards the hinder region of 
the body and tapering markedly to the head. The latter is usually less 
than an inch long, and relatively narrower (fig. 1, f.)than the maggot of 
JL bovis. But the readiest distinction is to he found in the spiny 
armature. Conspicuous on all fully grown warble-maggots are the 
paired air-holes (spiracles) at the tail end, which are directed towards 
the hole in the warble and through which the insect, breathes Tn the JJ. 
bovis maggot there are no spines on the segment in front of the tail 
(spiraeular) segment, and the segment next in front again has spines on 
the ventral surface only, none on the dorsal. But in the maggot of 
//. lineata all the segments in front of the tail segment bear rows of 
spines on both surfaces. The stronger spiny armature of the latter 
maggot is well shown in the accompanying figure (fig. 1, f.) contrasting 
with the smoother maggot of H. bovis (fig. 1, b.) 

lTypoderma bovis the commoner fly in Ireland. — Our observations 
tend to show that Hypoderma bovis is the common Warble-fly of Ireland, 
and that IT. lineata is comparatively scarce. Five* maggots squeezed 
out of yearlings at various dates from March 18th to April 15th, 1905, 
prove to he IT. lineata in the final larval stage (stage 4 of Riley and 
Imms). All the other maggots that we have examined are referable to 
IT. bovis. A few obtained on March lltli, 1905, are in the last stage 
but one (stage 3 of authors). The vast majority obtained between the 
middle of April and the end of M ay are in the final stage. We thus 
confirm the observations of other students, that IT. bovis u ripens ” 
later in the year than //. lineata. We have mentioned above that 
nearly all the flies reared by us belong to II. bovis . Dates of the 
emergence of these, and details of our method of rearing them, will 
be found below, 

n 2 
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Egg-laying. 

The fact; that the common Warble-fly of Ireland is Hypoderma bovis 
renders our observations on its egg-laying habits of especial interest, 
since nearly all the definite observations that have been published on 
file subject refer to 11. Uneata. We .find that the eggs, like those of 
11. Uneata , are laid chiefly on the legs, not, as is generally supposed, on 
the back. The fly strikes both at the fore and hind limbs, near the 
hock, more rarely on or behind the shoulder. Very seldom indeed was 
the fly observed to approach the back or ribs of the cattle. Most of the 
observations were made during the month of August, when the flies 
seem to be most numerous and troublesome. Many days were spent, 
both at Collooney and Ballyhaise, watching the cattle in an enclosure, 
and also tied to stakes in an open field. We could thus see what kind 
of fly causes annoyance to t he animals. 

Abundant evidence has thus been obtained that the approach of the 
Warble-fly, and of that fly alone, frightens the cattle, causing them to 
stampede. The fact that the fly can neither bite, sting, nor pierce the 
skin, has led many to doubt whether the common opinion that it makes 
the cattle “ gad/' may not be due to mistakes in observation. Wo 
find, however, that while the presence of numerous “ cleggs” ( Hie in a- 
topota) does not lead to any visible disturbance among the animals, a 
calf, the moment he is touched by a Warble-fly, becomes frantic and goes 
ofl at a bound. The chaiacteristic excitement of the calves, their raised 
tails and high jumps, become sure signs of the presence of Hypoderma, 
Why the cattle should be thus terrified by a fly which can cause them, 
at most, but a slight irritation, is a mystery, for it is impossible to 
believe that they know why the fly approaches them. 

Excitement among the cattle was earliest noted by us on June 22nd, 
and latest on September 15th. This latter date was in the excep- 
tionally fine and warm season of 1906. In 1904 the latest date was 
August 27tli, and in 1905 August 15th. 


Emergence of Elies. 

Like many other students of the subject, we failed to rear a single 
fly from “squeezed-out’' warble-maggots. Although many specimens 
were obtained and kept during the spring of 1904, all shrivelled and 
died. In September, 1904, Col. J. W. Yerbury generously placed at 




Fig. 3. — Calf muzzled and tied between a takes. Photograph by (J. 0. Sherrard. 
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our disposal some valuable MS. notes which lie had made on the subject 
and called our attention to the method of “sleeving” adopted by Bracy 
Clark ninety years ago for rearing the flieS. A short, descriptive 
extract from Clark’s memoir of 1815 may be of interest to modern 
naturalists and farmers : — 

During the months about which time the larva* are found fully 
grown, and about to quit their habitations, which can be known by the 
superior size of the abscess, and especially the increased diameter of the 
external opening ; such being selected for the experiment, we remove 
the hairs round the tumour to a considerable distance with a pair of 
scissors, as close to the skin as may be ; and a piece of leather, thickly 
spread witli pitch, being provided, through the centre of which a hole 
is cut about the size of the linger, and into this a small gauze pouch or 
bag is inserted banging out an inch or two from the leather ; this 

plaster with its pouch is then placed upon the skin, to which from its 

warmth, which is very considerable, it readily adheres, the pouch being 
opposite the opening. Whenever the insect makes its way out and falls 
from the abscess it. is caught by the hag, in which, as it cannot escape, 
it remains until removed by the person looking after them. The larva 
thus obtained, as it is full fed, will hardly fail to produce a perfect fly ; 
it is only necessary to put it into a pot with some loose light earth for 
it to change upon.” 

We first tried to catch the maggots in “ sleeves” made of muslin 

stitched to a chamois leather flange, but we found that the leather 

became quite hard and unworkable after it had been wetted or glued. 
The most satisfactory form of trap proved to be a structure shaped like 
a cavalier’s hat, the “crown” about 2 inches in diameter and 1£ inches 
deep, made of wire gauze and stitched firmly into a wide brim, 6 inches 
diameter outside, and made of stout cloth or canvas, cut radially into 
about two dozen narrow strips. Attached with fisli glue, these strips 
adhere to the beast’s back, and hold the wire-gauze cage firmly in posi- 
tion just over the warble hole (see fig. 2). 

With cages mack; on this principle, fastened to the skin of several 
yearling and two-year-old cattle, we obtained during the spring and 
summer of 1905 and 1906 a number of healthy maggots. They were 
placed in the open air within a small wooden enclosure like a garden 
cool frame, covered either with fine wire-gauze or with glass. The 
greater number of the maggots pupated and the flies in due time 
emerged. During 1905 eleven maggots were found in the “ sleeves” 



at dates' ranging from May 27 tli to June 17th, while a belated one 
occurred several weeks afterwards — on J uly 3rd. The flies from most 
of these appeared between July 19th and the end of the month. In 
1906 the season was somewhat earlier, maggots emerging from the 
cattle as early as May 18th, and the Hies being fully developed by 
June 25th or 27th. It may be concluded from these dates, that the 
pupal stage lasted from six to eight weeks. This is much longer than 
the period — 25 to 26 days — of the pupal stage, as observed by Miss 
Ormerod (1904, p. 11). All the Hies reared during 1905 and 1906 
were examples of Hypoderma boots. In the spring of 1907, maggots 
were obtained from milch cows from the 14th to the 16th of April. 
These pupated, and by the end of May had developed into llies which 
proved to be H '. litwata* The time between the emergence of the 
maggot and the completion of the transformation was here also about 
seven weeks. 


Experiments with Dressings. 

Our object in applying dressings to the cattle was to find out (1) 
whether they were more effectual applied to the legs or to the back, 
thus gaining information that would be of practical value to the farmer, 
and that would indicate the place of egg-laying ; (2) what dressing is 
the most effectual ; and (3) how often the dressing ought to be applied. 
As already mentioned, the results are entirely negative. Daily dressings 
of different kinds applied all over the animal are equally useless. This 
result is so contrary to generally received opinion, that we feel bound 
to give our evideuce in support of it in some detail. We find, how- 
ever, that we are only confirming views recently enunciated (1906) 
by Professor Ostertag,+ of Berlin. Mr. Theobald also informs us that 
lie considers the dressings useless for stopping egg-laying. 


Experiments with Carbolic Dip. 

First we may tabulate the results obtained with a carbolic “ dip’ 
which was used on the calves through each year of our experiments. 


♦We have to thank Mr. E. E. Austen, of the British Museum, for confirming 
eurr identification of these specimens. 

f At a meeting of the Konigl. Preuss. Landes- Oekonomie Kollegium. See 
Landawirtschaft. Juhrbuch, 1906, ErgilnJiungsbaud, i. 
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Considering the small number of animals similarly treated in any one 
year, it will be seen that the results show a, very close correspondence. 


C A. 11 UOLIC “Dir” Dressings. 


Number of 
Animal. 


Number of 
warbles 
April. 1905. 


A. Three Calves washed tho- | 
roughly on back once a j 
week, May -Sept.., 1901. 


( E. Four Calves washed on legs 
I once a week, May -Sept., 

1904. 


N umber ot 
warbles, 
March-May, 
1900. * 


B. Five Calves rubbed 

on back 

21 

9 

with 

a slightly 

damped 

23 

6 

cloth 

once a weel 

t, June- 

21 

7 

Sept. 

1905. 


25 





26 

12 

C. Four Calves rubbed 

011 back 

32 

10 

twice 

a week, June-Sept., 

33 

0 

1905. 



34 

8 




36 

15 

it Six Yearlings washed 

oil back ! 

1 

38 

twice 

a week, June-Sept., 

10 1 

18 

1905. 



13 

28 



j 

18 J 

13 




19 i 

19 



i 

34 

32 


i- 8*25 


N umber of 
warble*, 
April, 1905. 


E. Four Calves sprayed on legs 
! once a week, June-Sent., 

1905. 


G. Five Calves sprayed on legs 
I twice a week, June-Sept., 

I 1905. 


H. Four Yearling Bullocks 
sprayed on legs twice a 
week, June-Sept., 1905. 


42 

N umber of 
j warbles, 

1 Marcb-May, 

1906. 

6 

43 

5 

44 

6 

45 

8 

51 

2 

52 j 

8 

54 1 

12 

55 

9 

56 

0 

4 

19 

15 j 

7 

31 

25 

40 | 

18 




Carbolic “Dtp” Dressings. 

Number of 
Animal. 

Number of 
warbles. 
April. 1905. 



I. Four Calves sprayed all over 

26 

9 



once a week. Mav-Sept., 

27 

13 

I 


1904. 

28 

n 

r 

t 



29 

10 

J 




Number of 




i 

warbles, 

March-Maw 





1906. 



J. Four Calves sprayed all over 

1 

3 

1 


once a week, June-Sept., 

; f > 

0 

t 


1905. 

4 

8 



6 

13 

J 


K. Three Calves sprayed all 'over 

11 

14 

) 


twice u week, June-Sept., 

13 

9 



1905. 

14 

0 

i 

1 

1 



Number oi 
warbles’ 
March-Msi* ’ 





1907. 


1 

L. Seven Calves sprayed all over 

1 

5 

') 


twice a week, May-Sept., 

lA. 

5 


1 

1906. 

2a. 

14 


1 


32 

21 


. 1 


33 

12 


g 1 


34 

23 | 


w 

> 

1 

39 

7 

, 

O J > 

I 





M. Four Calves sprayed all over 

5a. 

4 ! 


J 

daily, May-Sept., 1906, 

13a. 

36 

j 

y 

i 

< 

24a. 

9 



28 a. 

n 

j 




Number of 





warbles, 

March-May, 





1906. 



N. Six Yearling Bullocks sprayed 

9 

15 

' 


all over twice a week, June- 

11 

41 



Sept., 1905. 

20 

13 



22 

17 

r 

i 



30 

27 




38 

11 

J 




Number of 





warbles, 

March-May, 





1907. 



O. Four Cows, suckling Calves 

11 

4 

1 


of Lot L, sprayed all over 

37 

35 

l 


twice a week, May-Sept., 

42 

2 



1906. 

45 

5 

J 


P. Four Cows, suckling Calves 

17 

6 



of Lot M, sprayed all over 

28 

1 

I 

y 

i 


daily, May-Sept., 1906. 

36 

5 


38 

12 

j 


Average. 


1075 


6-0 


7*66 


12*43 


1500 


20*66 


11-5 


6*0 


The greater liability of yearlings (batches D, H>and N) to warbles, as 
compared with calves (batches A, B, C, E, F, G, T, J, K, L, and M), is 
clearly shown by these figures. 




Experiments with Oil and Tar Smear. 


The smear used in these experiments is that recommended in bhe late 
Miss Ormerod’s reports, and in the Department’s Leaflet No. 1. The 
mixture consists of train-oil ( l quart), sulphur (4 oz.), and spirits of tar 
(4 oz). 

Only in the first summer (1904) did we use this smear for the young 
calves, because we found that its application caused the animals to shed 
their hair freely, and produced soreness of the skin. In order to test 
which ingredient of the smear was responsible for this damage, we tried 
the following experiment, treating the two sides of the same beast with 
different substances. 

The treatment- amWesults may he tabulated thus : — 


i Calf No. 51. 1 Cali No. 52. 

i i 

Date, 1901. j . ' . 



Near side. 

Off side. 

Near side. 

Off side. 

June 20, . 

Traiii oil ap- 
plied. 

Spirits of tur 
applied. 

Sulphur and train 
oil applied. 

Complete smear 
applied. 

June 29, . 

Hair coming 
quite off, and 
skin sore to 
touch. 

Very little hair 
comingoff; skin 
slightly sore. 

Hair quite cleared 
off ; skin very 
sore. 

Nearly all the 
hair off ; skin 
sore. 


From the results, we concluded that the train oil must he considered 
as the injurious substance, and after the end of July, six of the calves 
under the treatment (Nos. 4, 5, 8, 9, 14 and 15 of the list below) were 
dressed with spirits of tar only. The result (or rather want of result) 
as far as warble-prevention is concerned, was not affected by this 
change. We found that the new growth of hair which came on the 
calves after the “ moult” caused by the early applications of the smear, 
was not liable to be shed as the result of later applications. But the 
injury to the skin and the loss of hair are so serious, that 
we must regard the smear as distinctly harmful to young calves ; 
the animals dressed with it do not thrive so well as the untreated 
animals. The spirits of tar, applied alone, though less injurious than 
the complete smear or the train oil, makes the hair sticky and matted » 
and spoils the animal’s condition. 

The freest application of the complete smear does comparatively little 
harm to yearlings or older cattle, on which we used it extensively in 





the summer of 190G, without however finding it of the least use for 
preventing warbles. 


Tar and Train-oil Smear. 


Number of 
Calf- 


Number of 
warbles 
next Spring* 


Average, 


O 

-«rj 

PQ 

o 


a? 

CD 

w 

o 




w 

> 

o 

►J 


f 

1 

Q. Three Calves smeared on 

2 

9 

■i 

back and flanks once a week, 

4 

7 

l. 

May -Sept., 1904. 

5 

5 

r 

\ 

R. -Four Calves smeared on legs 

6 

19 

i 

once a week, May-Sept., 1 

7 

13 

1 

1904. 

8 

15 

i. 


9 

5 

r 

S. Three Calves smeared all over 

13 

• 13 

once a week, May -Sept., 

14 

• 17 


1904. 

15 

16 


T Six Yearling Heifers smeared 

i 

4 ! 

6 


all over twice a week, May- 

20 i 

13 


Sept., 1906. 

32 

12 


34 ' 

13 



54 ( 

6 


1 

55 j 

8 


U. Six Yearling Heifers smeared 

a. 06 | 

9 


all over every day, May- 

b.06 1 

39 


Sept., 1906. 

6.u 

19 


11 

39 



24 

10 



51 

65 


} ' 

} 13 

s 

|- 15*38 

) 


9-66 


| 30-16 


This last batch of heifers gives convincing proof of the uselessness of 
the smear, unless we consider with some students of the Warble-fly 
problem, that the maggots may take more than a year to come to 
maturity, so that some of the warbles found on these animals in the 
spring of 1907 were due to eggs laid in 1905. We have, however, no 
evidence at all in support of this view. Our conclusion is that the 
application of “ smears” or “ dips” for preventing egg-laying should be 
no longer recommended to farmers. 


Experiments with Paraffin Emulsion, 

In the first year of our experiments (1904) we tried the effect of 
paraffin emulsion-— a substance recommended by American workers — in 
addition to the dip and the smear. The emulsion was made with the 
usual proportions of lb. of soap dissolved in a gallon of hot water and 
churned up with two gallons of paraffin, the emulsion being diluted with 
eight times its bulk of water before application with an Eclair sprayer. 





The results differed so slightly from those obtained with the use of the 
smear and the dip, that we did not think it worth while to repeat the 
experiment in subsequent years. 


Paraffin Emulsion Dressings. 


j 

Number of i 
Cftlf. ! 


Number of 
warbles. 
April, 1905. 


Average. 


m 



O 

W 


V. Three Calves sprayed on legs 

J 


once a week, May-Sept., ; 



1904. 

o 


1 

1 


r 

1 

W. Four Calve; sprayed all over 
once a wtek, May-Sept., 

X 


1904. 

w 

t> 

O 


| 

J 

t-4 


X. Four Calves sprayed all over 

◄ 


once a fortnight, May- j 
Sept., 1904. : 


36 

38 

39 


42 

43 

44 

45 


46 

47 

48 

49 


7 

14 


18 

12 

10 


16 

21 

13 

6 


I) 


12-33 


> 

if 

|f 


11 


14 


Experiments with Covers. 

Along with the application of dressings, we carried out experiments 
with a view of determining the place of egg-laying, by covering either 
the backs or legs of certain cattle with linen, cotton, or other cloths. 
Through the summer of 1904, four calves were kept from May 30th 
until September 12th witli linen or calico covers on their backs and 
sides, the skin from front of shoulder to rump being thus completely 
protected. The result was as follows : — 


CLOTHING EXPERIMENTS- 

N umber of 
Calf. | 

1 Number oi 

j warbles, j Average. 
April, 1905. J 


Yl. Four Calves covered with 

32 

i 

2 j) 


linen on back and sides, 1 

33 

0 t 7-5 


May-Sept., 1904. 

34 




35 

» !) 

1 


During the next year, 1905, this experiment was continued and ex- 
tended. We again had four calves covered with linen or cotton over 
the back and sides. We also had four whose legs were covered by a 
kind of trouser fixed by braces across shoulders aud rump, and fastened 
closely around the limb just above the hoofs. Finally, one calf was 
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completely clothed, both buck arid legs being covered. We hoped to 
learn much from these experiments, but we were disappointed to a 
great extent by the impossibility of keeping the trousers constantly on 
the animals. Our first difficulty was with the material ; we began with 
strong cloth garments, but these were useless, often becoming badly 
torn after a single day's wear. Then we procured leather leggings, and 
these stood much better, but no method of fastening could ensure their 
remaining constantly on the calves. The animals frequently got into 
drains and soft places, and worked the covers off, so that we could not 
be sure that any animal’s legs were completely protected during all the 
visits of the fly. Nevertheless, the results of the experiment, are in- 
structive : — 


C lot nix o Experiments- 


W 

u 

< 

PQ 

fe 

O 


Y 2. Tour Calves covered on back 
and sides, June-Sept., 1905. 


« 

W 

> 

o 

•J 

J 


c fj 

O 

w 


o 


J Y3. One Calf clothed all over, 
j J Juue-Sept., 1906. 

I; 

f . Y4. Four Calves with lege oo- ! 
I : vered, June-Sept., 1905. j 


L 



■ Number of 

mbcr of 

! warbles, 

Calf. 

; Maroh-Mav. 


1900. 

7 

9 

8 

18 

17 

6 

18 

7 

38* 

! 0 

47 

I 

3 

48 

1 3 

57 

4 

58 

4 


Average. 


10 


3-5 


We consider these figures instructive, because they show that even 
the imperfect and discontinuous protection of the legs that we were 
able to ensure, brought about a marked diminution in the number of 
warbles in the last named batch, as compared with those calves whose 
backs only were protected. The animal completely clothed was, we 
believe, entirely free from warbles. And the results of this experi- 
ment support strongly the result of our observations in the field — that 
the legs are chosen by the fly for egg-laying much more frequently than 
the back. The above figures indicate that the fly strikes the legs three 


• Six Calves were Bet apart for this treatment, but only one of them survived 
until the Spring. Unfortunately, this animal could not be certainly identified at 
the final count of warbles on May 12th. 
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times more frequently than the back or sides, and had the legs of the 
four calves in the last batch been continuously protected, the difference 
might well have been still more marked. 

During the summer of 1906 we again started the experiment of 
covering the legs of six calves with leather trousers, but the animals 
were more restless and showed more objection to wearing garments 
than those of the preceding summer. J>y the middle of July we found 
the trousers so frequently coming off, that we abandoned the attempt 
as useless. 

Experiments with Muzzled Calves. 

During our lirst two years’ work, the possibility occurred to us that, 
if the warble-maggot, be really taken in bv the mouth, a “ dressed ” 
beast might lick an undressed one on which eggs had been laid, and so 
become infected. During our last season therefore (1906) we arranged 
to have all the untreated cattle in fields separate from those that were 
dressed either with dip or with smear. We were anxious also to devise 
some method of testing the theory of entrance by the mouth, and we 
were most- grateful when the Rev. J. C. Digges, in conversation on tin* 
subject with one of us, suggested muzzling some of the calves, so 
that they could lick neither themselves nor other animals, i t was, of 
course, easy to keep calves muzzled when out on the pasture ; the 
difficulty arose when we considered that they must be prevented from 
licking themselves at any time, and that nevertheless they must be fed. 
We decided finally to keep six calves wearing leather or basket muzzles 
which made licking an impossibility, turning them out in the same 
field as the untreated cattle by day. At night the necks of these 
calves were tied between specially constructed stakes and their fore- 
limbs were clothed with leggings, so that, while they could feed, they 
were unable to lick themselves. The leggings may have occasionally 
slipped off, but they were used only as an extra safeguard, the position 
of the animal when tied preventing any part of the body except the 
hoof being brought within reach of the tongue ; and for that to have 
happened the foot must have been put through the narrow opening 
between the stakes. The accompanying illustration (Jig. 3) shows one 
of the calves wearing the muzzle, and with its neck fastened between the 
stakes. They were, at times, tied up thus when in the field, so 
that observations oil egg-laying by the fly might be the more readily 
made. 

The muzzling and tying precautions were continued until early in 
November, by which time we thought all possibility gone that live eggs 
could remain on the cattle. The discomfort undergone by these calves 
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must have been considerable, but none of them appeared to sillier in 
health by the unnatural conditions, and the experiment appeared to us 
to be a crucial test of the method by which the maggot gains entrance 
to the animal ^ body. As all hut one of these calves showed warbles 
in the spring of 1907, we consider that they afford strong support to 
the old view of the method of entrance directly through the skin. 


muzzling Experiments. 


Z. Six Calves muzzled in field ! 
by day, and tied between j 
stakes by night, May- Nov- ! 
ember, 1906. 


Number of 
Calf. 

... 

Number of 
warbles, 
Morch-Mav, 
1907. 

4a, 

16 

5a. 

0 

6a 

1 12 

7a. 


8a. 

! 27 

10a. 

I 10 


Average. 


1 

! r 15*36 


Kesults with Untreated or “Control” Animals, 

Each year a number of animals were, of course, left untreated, 
that the results with them might be compared with those obtained 
with the beasts that were treated with the various dressings. We give 
the numbers of warbles that were found in all these animals in each 
ensuing spring, that it may be seen how slightly they differ from the 
numbers on the “ dressed ” animals. A comparison between the 
numbers of warbles in yearlings, two-year-olds, and older cattle is also 
instructive. 



Control Experiments. 

Number'd.' 

Animal. 

Number of 
warbles 
next Spring. 

Average. 


r 

Nine Calves untreated, Summer, 

1 

14 




1904. 

10 

12 






11 

9 






20 

23 






21 

13 


y 12-55 




30 

11 






31 

11 



l 



1 40 

10 



'h 



41 

10 



W 


| 





K" H 

►J 


Three Calves untreated, Summer, 

9 

5 

) 


< 1 
O ; 


1905. 

19 

29 

y 

7 

r 

i 

7 

| 


Six Calves untreated, Summer, 

17 

46 




■ 

1906. 

19a. 

13 




« 

1 

27a. j 

31 

0 

G 


10*83 




36 

0 






37 

0 

J 





Control Experiments. 


Number of 
Animal. 


Number of 
warbles 
next Spring. 


Average. 


m 

O 

55 

KH 

J 

Pfi 

■<5 

W 

fc* 


Six 


Yearling Bullocks fin- 
treated, Summer, 1905. 


Five Yearling Heifers untreated, 
Summer, 1906. 


O 

o 


Twenty-six Cows 
Summer, 190f>. 


untreated, 


21 

m 

44 

45 

46 


17 

27 

33 

57 

58 

2 

3 


i 4 (Ayrshire) 

4 (Shorthorn) 
j 5 (Ayrshire) ! 
| 5 (Shorthorn) 
j 6 (Ayrshire) j 
j 6 (Shorthorn); 

7 

8 

12 
13 

j ™ 

16 

19 

I 20 

! 21 

22 
23 

| 24 

25 

1 26 

27 

; 31 

; 32 

! 33 


Seven Cows untreated, Summer, 
1906. 


14 

15 

16 
30 
34 


36 

41 

15 

11 

23 

22 


26 

21 

16 

71 

o*> 


0 

17 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

-> 

0 

0 


0 

y 

1 
7 

12 

1 

3 

3 
6 
5 

4 

2 
0 
4 


! ) 

! I 

; ^ 24*66 


31*20 


I L 3-30 


3*43 


The comparative immunity of the cows to warble-attack is strikingly 
shown' by these tables, and it will be seen, of the twenty-six cows 
untreated during the summer of 1905, seven, in the spring of 1906, 
showed no warbles at all, five had only one warble each, five only two 
warbles each, and three only three warbles each. The apparent 
liability of yearlings to attack, on the other hand, is shown hv the high 
average number of warbles appearing the next spring, when the 
animals are two year-olds. 
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The uselessness of dressing yearlings is shown hy comparing the 
figures in the tables just given, with the results obtained with the 
treated batches of yearlings, D, H ; N, T, U, above (pp, 235-6, 238). 

Conclusion and Recommendations. 

As already stated, we have delayed publishing these results on 
account of their antagonism to generally received opinions until we 
could feel satisfied that convincing evidence had been obtained. We 
are puzzled in comparing our observations with the definite statements 
made by numerous practical men in England and elsewhere (see, for 
example, Ormerod, 1894), of the benefit derived from dressing cattle. It 
is possible that measures found to be useless at Collooney and Bally- 
Jiaise may be effectual in other places. Hut we would point out that 
one may watch for many days without seeing the cattle “ gad,” and 
that this fact may partly account for the alleged benefit of the dress- 
ings. Further, we believe that most stock -owners who dress their 
cattle in summer, also carry out the systematic destruction of maggots 
in winter and spring. And we are strongly of opinion that the 
benefit in reducing the number of Warble-flies that must undoubtedly 
result from the latter practice, has been partly credited to the former. 

The practical outcome of our enquiry, then, is that farmers and 
stock-owners should concentrate their energies on destroying the 
maggots while they are in the warbles on the beasts' backs during 
winter and spring. Two methods, as is well known, have been 
recommended for doing this : — (1) squeezing out the maggots, and 
(2) applying some poisonous or greasy substance to the warble-hole. 
We confidently follow Theobald (1904) in recommending the former as 
simpler and surer. 

During the spring of the present year (1907) experiments were tried 
at Fully haise to test the effects of various substances in killing the 
maggots in the warbles. Our best thanks are due to Mr. W. F. 
Frendergast for the care with which he carried out these tests. Five 
yearling cattle with an average number of warbles were chosen and so 
tied up that they could not lick off the dressings. The hair around 
the warbles was cut before the dressings were applied. Seven different 
substances were used — turpentine, paraffin, M'Dougall’s smear, cart- 
grease, cart-grease and sulphur, tar, butter-milk and salt. Of these 
the turpentine and paraffin were very difficult to apply, the animal 
kickiug and plunging so that three men were required to hold it. 
Tar, M ‘Don gall’s smear, and the salt and butter-milk mixture were easy 
to apply. Cart-grease only remained a short time over the warble, as 



the heat of the animal soon melted it. Cart-grease and sulphur 
mixture was also unsatisfactory, but melted off less readily than the 
cart-grease alone. The dressings were applied on April 14th, and the 
results noted on April 29th, the maggots being then squeezed out and 
examined as to their condition. The appended table gives a summary 
of the results. 


i 

Dressing ap j 

Number • 
of 

war hi ok 
dressed, 
April 14th- 

Number 
of times 
drowned. 

Number found. > 
April 29t.ii. 

Living Dead. 

Effect of the dressing 
nn the 

back of the animal. 

Turpentine, 

3 

-> 

1 

1 

•i 

2 ■ 

0 

Back very sore : skin 
began to crack and 
peel. Animal un- 

sightly. 

Paraffin, 

a 

! 2 

*> 

1 

2 

1* 

0 . 

Back very tender ; where 
paraffin trickled down 
back hair fell off. 
Animal unsightly. 

Cart -grease, . 

3 


:i 

u 1 

No harmful effect on 
back. 

Cart-grease and 
Sulphur. 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Animal very unsightly ; 
back badly cracked 
around warbles, and 
yellow matter could 
be pressed out. 

Tar, 

•> 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i ! 
0 

Back not injured. 

M‘ 1 )ougall‘s, 

2 

-> 

1 

1 

1 

2+ 

j j 

Back slightly tender. 

Salt, and but- 
termilk. 

2 

1 

i 

2 

0 

No effect on back. 


* Crushed by the animal rubbing itself. 

f One of these had been crushed by the animal rubbing itself. 

It will be seen from this table that of the 2(> warble-maggots operated 
upon only nine were dead a fortnight later, and two of these had been 
crushed by the rubbing movements of the beasts. The cart-grease and 
sulphur mixture can apparently lie depended upon to kill the maggots, 
but it is hard to apply, renders the animal very unsightly, and injures 
the skin of the back. Altogether, we do not hesitate to declare that 
the practice of squeezing out the maggots is by far the best method to 
adopt. The death of the insect becomes certain, and any possible 
harm from the presence of a dead maggot in the beast's back — supposing 
that the maggot is killed by the applications — is obviated. During the 
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spring of 1907 no fewer than 2,090 maggots were squeezed out of the 
194 head of cattle on the Ballyhaise farm — an average of nearly eleven 
maggots from each beast. We await with interest the result of this 
treatment to be shown in the spring of 1908. From our experience, 
we believe that a squeezed-out maggot will perish whatever be done 
with it ; but most practical men will prefer to remove all possible 
doubt by crushing it. 

In conclusion, we would urge that to deal practically with this pest 
is the part of farmers and stock owners themselves. At the time of 
year when cattle are most of all under control and observation, all the 
Warble-flies in the country are in the maggot stage just beneath the 
skin of the beasts’ hacks, where they can be readily found and destroyed. 
With willing labour and hearty co-operation the farmers of Ireland 
can practically solve the warble problem. To he effective, the work of 
maggot destruction must be thorough. Every farm on which it is 
carried out will be benefited ; but the best results will be obtained 
from general action over a wide district. 
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REPORT ON TESTS MADE WITH THE NEW 
FRENCH POTATO, 

SOLANUM COMM EHSO Nil VIOLET, AND THE 
“ BLUE GIANT.” 

By Geo. H. Pethybkidge, Ph. D., B.Sc., Royal College of Science, 

Dublin. 

The name Solanum (Jornmersonii was given in the year 1810 to a 
wild species of potato found growing in May, 
The Wild Type. 17(17, near Monte Video, in Uruguay, South 
America, by M. Coinmerson, and sent home to 
Fiance by him. It is possible that this wild species, or a cultivated 
variety of it, was introduced into Europe nearly two centuries previously, 
and it is certain that it has been re-introduced on three subsequent 
occasions. The last of these was in 181)6, and since then the plant has 
been grown each year in the Botanic Gardens of Marseilles. Under 
cultivation it has shown a certain amount of amelioration, but at present 
it has no commercial value as a farm plant. From Marseilles, tubers 
have been distributed to various places in Europe for experimental pur- 
poses. The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland obtained some of these in 1903, and conducted trials with them 
in 1904 and 1905, but the results did not warrant their recommendation 
for planting purposes. 


Amongst other growers who experimented with this wild spocies was 
M. Labergerie, of Verrieres, in West Central 
The Violet Variety. France. A certain amount of amelioration also 
occurred there, but the most remarkable effect 
of his cultivation was the production of a number of distinct varieties of 
sports. Only one of these, however, has up to the present become 
definitely “ fixed,” and that is a blue or violet skinned variety which 
made its appearance amongst his cultures of the wild species in 1901. 
This sport, variety, mutation, or whatever it may be termed, is now on 
the market and is called Solanum Commersonii Violet, and must not be 
confused with the wild species from which it apparently sprang. 
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Considerable controversy has lately been aroused as to whether this 
Violet variety is really a new one or not. A 
Resemblance to the number of experienced growers both in France 
Old "Blue Giant.” and England are of opinion that the variety is 
not now, but is identical with one introduced by 
Herr Paulsen, of Bavaria, in 1882, and known as “ Blue Giant.’* It is 
supposed that by some accident a “Blue Giant” plant must have 
occurred amongst M. Labergerie’s cultures of Solarium Commersonii, 
This is possible, but the resemblance between these two plants may 
conceivably be explained on other grounds. In a Foreign Office 
report received by the Department and quoted in the correspondence 
columns of the Irish Farming World of 3rd May, 1907, it is stated 
that the “ Blue Giant” originated from Solanum Commersonii four 
hundred years ago, and that its history can be definitely traced hack 
through a variety grown in Virginia, U.S.A., in the days of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. If this be true, then both the “ Blue Giant ” and 
M. Labergerie’s Violet variety have a common ancestor in the wild 
Solanum Commersonii , and it is quite possible that a sport which 
occurred four hundred years ago in America has simply repeated itself 
in France at tin; present day. Herr Paulsen informs us that “Blue 
Giant” is the result of a cross between “Funo” and “ Adironda'k,” 
and be himself does not believe tlmt the ‘‘ Blue Giant.” has anything to 
do with Solanum Commersonii Violet. Nevertheless, the name 
“ Adirondak ” is suggestive of an American connection. The practical 
bearing of the question is this last season the price of Solanum 
Commersonii Violet “seed” was more than five times that of “Blue 
Giant,” and no one wishes to pay ,£f> for an article when the same thing, 
only under another name, can begot for £1, 


The following are the principal advantages claimed by M. Labergerie 
on behalf of his Violet variety as set forth in a 
Claims of S.C. Violet, leaflet issued by liis agent, Madame Forgeot, of 
Paris : — 

(1.) Very large yield. 

(2.) Preference for cold, very cold and even marshy soils. 

(3.) A power of resistance to disease approaching complete 
immunity. 

(4) Perfection as to taste and nutritive value. 

(5.) Resistance to frost. 



These claims, and a few other minor ones not mentioned here, would 
if justified, undoubtedly stamp this potato ms being one worth the atten- 
tion of all growers in this country. In continuation of their experi- 
ments, the Department grew a small quantity of the Violet variety at the 
Albert Agricultural College, Olasnevin, in the season of 1906. The 
results, however, were indifferent, and the tubers raised did not store 
well, some of them having become infected with the blight fungus 
( Phytopkthora inf Asians.) Some doubt was also raised as to the 
authenticity of the original tubers, and it was therefore decided to make 
more extended experiments with “ seed ” of undoubtedly correct origin 
in the following season. 

The objects which the Department had primarily in view in their 
experiments during the season of 1907 were : — 
Results of (1.) To test tin; claims advanced on behalf 

Experiments in of this potato ; (2.) To compare it with 

1907 . the “ Blue Giant ” variety. “ Seed ” of 

Solemn m Commernonii Violet was obtained by 
the Department — (a) from M. Labergerie’s authorised agent direct ; (f>) as 
imported direct as well as home grown from Mr. Bell, of Banbridge, Co. 
Down, and Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading. “ Seed” of “ Blue Giant” 
was obtained directly imported from the raiser Herr Paulsen, through 
Messrs. Hogg and Robertson and through Messrs. Sutton and Sons, and 
the latter firm also supplied home-grown “seed” of this variety. The 
experiments were carried out unde)* the supervision of the Depart- 
ment's own officers at 

(1.) The Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, Co. Dublin. 

(2.) The Agricultural Stations in Ballyhaiso, Co. Cavan ; Athenry, 
Co. Galway, and Clonakilty, Co. Cork. 

(3.) Selected places in the West of Ireland, in counties Donegal, 
Mayo, Galway and Kerry, under the control of the Depart- 
ment's Agricultural Overseers, 

In this way the experiments have extended over the length and 
breadth of Ireland, and thus variations in soil and climate are included 
in their scope. In the west, special attention was devoted to cultivation 
in boggy soils, for which 8.C. Violet is said to be peculiarly suitable. 
The methods of cultivation were not uniform throughout, but were those 
ordinarily in vogue in the various districts in which the experiments 
took place. 
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The accompanying table gives the yield calculated per statute acre for 
each of the two varieties produced on the plots 
Yield. at the Albert Agricultural College, Giasnevin: — 


No. 

Variety. 

Source of “ Reed.” 

Yield per 
statute 




acre. 

A. 

Solanum Cummer wnu Violet, 

From Messrs. Sutton & SonB, grown 

T. C. Q. 

7 0 0 

B. 


at Reading in 1900. 

From Mr. Bell. Banbrldge, grown in 

14 2 3 

C. 


Ireland in 1900. 

From Mr. Bell, Ban bridge, imported 

14 11 2 

D. 


direct from France, in 1907. 

From M. Labergerie’s Paris agent, 

13 2 3 

Dl. | 


imported direct by the Depart- 
1 raentml907. 

j From Messrs. Sutton & Sons, im- 

H 5 S 

E. 

Blue Giant, 

ported direct from France in 1907. 

From Messrs. Sutton & Rons, grown 

8 8 2 

P. 


at Reading in 1900. 

From Messrs. Sutton A Sons, direct 

18 5 3 

G. 


from Herr Paulsen, 1907. 

From Messrs. Hogg and Robertson 

11 2 3 



direct from Ilerr Paulsen, 1907. 



General Kemarks : — The plots were planted on May 2nd and the 
crop lifted oil October 21st, 1907. Each, plot occupied two drills each 
27 inches wide and 10 yards long. The treatment consisted in all cases 
of a dressing of farmyard manure ploughed in during the previous 
autumn, and an application of artificial manures in accordance with the 
Department's formula, given at the time of planting. The soil is a 
somewhat stitfish clay and the plots were sprayed twice. 

From the above figures it may be seen that on the average the yield of 
Solanum Commersonii Yiolet is somewhat greater than that of “ Blue 
Giant.” But even the yield of the former was less by some two to three 
tons to the statute acre than that of the majority of the leading 
varieties of ordinary potatoes grown in the same field and with the 
same treatment, the yield of these in 1907 being on an average 15 tons 
to the statute acre. On all the plots except Nos. A and E the resulting 
tubers were coarse and misshapen, and only a small portion of them 
could be described as suitable for market purposes. 

The amount of “ seed” available for the other Stations was scarcely 
large enough to make it worth while to state the results in so much 
detail as the above. At Ballyhaise the plots were in the garden ; the 
yield of “ Blue Giant ” was somewhat greater than that of Solanum Com - 
mersonii Violet, being on the average about fifteen tons per statute 






acre. At Athenry and at Clonakilty the yield of the two varieties was 
approximately equal, being at the rate of about nine and a quarter tons 
per statute acre. In Galway the yield was from four and a half to six 
tons per statute acre. 

In the bog soils of the West of Ireland (Donegal, Mayo and Kerry) 
the yield of both sorts was poor, averaging only from about six to eleven 
and a half tons per acre. Solatium Commersonii Violet cannot therefore 
be said to be of extraordinarily good cropping power, or specially suitable 
for boggy land. 

Some of the tubers imported directly fromM. Lubergcrie's Paris agent 
were not quite sound on arrival, but the blight 
Resistance to Disease- fungus was not found amongst the fungi 
present. Cut slices of sound tubers were, how- 
ever, proved by experiment to be capable of easy infection when 
artitically inoculated with blight spores. One such artifically inoculated 
tuber was planted along with a non-inoculated one. The inoculated 
tuber decayed and failed to produce a plant, whilst the non-inoculated 
tuber produced a normal one. There is therefore nothing inherent in 
the constitution or sap of this potato antagonistic to the blight fungus 
or tending to render it immune. At the Albert Agricultural College 
the plots were sprayed twice with the copper sulphate and washing 
soda solutions made up in accordance with the directions given in the 
Department's Leaflet, No. 1 4, and a very careful watch was kept for the 
appearance of the blight. Up to the beginning of August it had not 
made its appearance. Soon after this, however, it appeared in all the 
plots and was quite general in them early in September. By the first 
week in October the foliage in all cases was seriously blighted. This 
result was somewhat unexpected, but careful microscopical control left 
absolutely no doubt possible in the matter. Compared with other 
ordinary varieties cultivated in the same field neither the Solanum 
Commersonii Violet nor the “ Blue Giant” exhibited any definite 
disease-resisting tendency. 

When the crop was being lifted a small quantity of evidently diseased 
tubers was obtained from each plot. These were subjected to special 
investigations, with the result that the blight fungus ( Phytophthora 
mfestam) was discovered to be present in the tubers from every 
plot. In some cases tubers attacked by wet bacterial rot were 
found on lifting the crops, and during subsequent storage in boxes 
many more became rotten in the same manner, while others were 
attacked by the fungus of dry rot ( Fusarium Solani.) 
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At the Agricultural Stations the observations as regards disease were 
not made in so detailed a manner, and the amount of disease noted both 
in the foliage and in the tubers was small, but the reports do not 
indicate any specially marked disease-resisting power. 

The foliage of plants grown in bog in Mayo and Kerry was more or 
less blighted. From Galway the plants grown in a light loam are 
reported to have no disease resisting-qualities ; indeed they are said to 
have been the worst attacked of any seen. The blight fungus was 
proved by incubation and microscopical investigation to be present in 
the tubers of Solarium Commersonii Violet as well as in those of “ Blue 
Giant'' raised in Donegal, Galway, and Kerry. 

There can be no doubt therefore that the claim for this potato of a 
power of resistance to disease approaching complete immunity is quite 
unfounded as far as Ireland is concerned, and, further, no difference in 
this respect could be discovered between this variety and the “ Blue 
Giant.” 

It is instructive also to add here that the wild Solatium Oommersoni't 
is not immune to blight, since in one season at least it was badly 
attacked in M. Labergerie’s own cultures. 

At the Albert Agricultural College several samples of both of these 
varieties were tested for their cooking qualities. 

Cooking Qualities. The time necessary for boiling them was longer 
than that required for Up-to-Date. In flavour, 
texture, and appearance there was nothing to distinguish those two 
varieties from one another ; moreover, their flavour was deficient, their 
texture inferior, and their appearance poor. In no case could they even 
be called fair for eating purposes, and all of them fell far short of 
average Up-to-Dates in this respect. From the other localities the re- 
ports are not much better. From Donegal, it is true, a cooked tuber 
grown from “ seed " directly imported from M. Labergerie is reported 
as having a good flavour, being dry and floury, and fairly good for 
eating; on the other hand, one grown from “ seed ” imported from M. 
Labergerie through his Irish agent is stated tp be very soft and wet, 
with a very wild flavour. From Mayo they are reported as being fairly 
dry, but wanting in flavour. From Kerry the majority are either only 
fair, poor, or uneatable. From Galway they are reported as being the 
Worst ever seen, and as tasting like boiled mangels ! From Ballyhaise 
they are reported as being soapy. These results speak for themselves, 
and need no further comment. 
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As regards resistance to frost, not much notice could he paid to this, 
as at the Albert Agricultural College the 
Resistance to Frost, foliage was very largely destroyed by blight be- 
fore the frosts came on. As regards the tubers, 
however, many of those at and near the surface of the soil were frost 
bitten, and, moreover, there was considerable delay in obtaining the 
“ seed ” from France in the spring, in the first instance, owing to the 
prevailing frosts there. 

As regards the question of the identity of Solarium Commersonii 
Violet with the “ Blue Giant” careful ohserva- 
Identity of S.C. Violet tioris have been made during the various stages 
and “ Blue Giant/' of growth of the plants and of the resulting 
tubers. Slight variations and differences have, 
it is true, been observed, but as a result of all the observations made it 
cannot be said that any constant series of differences between these two 
plants has been established. The differences observed are not specific 
or even varietal, and are all more than sufficiently accounted for when 
considered in connection with the widely distant sources from which the 
original “ seeds ” were obtained. They arise chiefly from differences in 
vigour of the stocks, and are not greater than often arise; in plots of 
any single variety the “ seed ” of which has been obtained from such 
widely scattered centres. While not prepared to state, therefore, that 
the two varieties are identical, we cannot show any sufficient reasons 
why they should be regarded as distinct. 

Shortly summarised the results of the Department’s experiments may 
thus be stated. The claims of Solarium Com - 
Summary. mersonii Violet as regards special cropping 
power, suitability to wet soils, resistance, to 
disease and frost and excellence of flavour have not yet been established 
for this variety in Ireland, and it seems improbable that they will be- 
come so. Moreover, the variety, if not absolutely identical with the 
“ Blue Giant,” so far resembles the latter that the enhanced price of the 
“ seed ” of the former is not justified. Far better varieties of potato are 
already in cultivation in this country, and adherence to the use of the 
best of these rather than a departure to either of the two varieties 
with which this article is concerned is to be recommended. 
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IRISH SEED POTATOES IN ENGLAND, 1907. 


Much interest has been aroused during the past two years regarding 
the suitability of Irish seed potatoes for planting in England. In the 
spring of 1906 the Department arranged with various Agricultural 
Colleges to conduct a serious of experiments in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, to test the relative value of Irish seed potatoes in Great 
Britain as compared with English and Scotch, The results were 
eminently satisfactory, and a report on the trials was duly published 
by the Department, 

The experiments were repeated in 1907 in England and Wales, 
where tests were made at fourteen Agricultural Colleges and on 
nineteen private farms. The trials were made in the following 
counties : — England — Bedford, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Hertfordshire, Kent, Lancashire, 
Lincolnshire, Northumberland, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Sussex. 
Yorkshire. Wales — Anglesea, Cardigan, Carnarvon, Glamorgan. 

In 1906 the Department purchased the Irish seed direct from 
growers and the experimenters were asked to procure English and 
Scottish seed through the ordinary trade channels. In 1907 the 
Department asked Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, to purchase 
for them the necessary quantities of Irish, Scottish, and English 
seed through the ordinary sources of supply, and to distribute the 
seed to the experimenters. 

The only stipulation made was that the seed in every case should 
have been grown for at least the two previous years on the same 
farm. This condition was complied with, and in the case of the 
Irish, seed it may be mentioned that the British Queen seed had been 
grown on the same farm for three years, and the Up-to-Date seed for 
about ten years. The Department did not know from whom the seed 
had been purchased until after it had been distributed. 

By the adoption of this method it was hoped to secure seed that 
would represent fairly the general supply from each of the three 
countries. 

The respective supplies of seed were obtained from the following 
districts : — 


British Queens. 

Irish, Belfast, 

Scottish, Dumfries, 

English, Peterboro’, 


ITp-to-Dates. 

Londonderry, 

Dumfries, 

Peterboro’, 
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The average results of the trials are shown in Tables I and II, while 
detailed results from each centre are given in Tables III and TV. 

IRISH SEED COMPARED WITH SCOTTISH SEED. 

Table I. 


Showing the total average yield per statute acre from IRISH and 
SCOTTISH Seed Potatoes grown at a number of centres in 
England and Wales in 1907. 



BRITISH QUEEN. 

Average 1 Total Yield. 

UP-TO-DATE. 

Average Total Yield. 



HUSH. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scottish. 



T. c. a 

T. C. Q. 

T. C. Q. 

T. (. Q. 

f 

i 

I 32 centres. 

ENGLAND, 

9 10 1 

9 5 0 

li 0 1 

n o 3 

WALES, 

8 12 1 

8 17 2 

11 4 2 

9 19 3 

j 5 centres. 


Noth — For details see Table Til ■ 


The average results show that with the variety British Queen, 
planted in England, Irish seed has given a slightly higher yield 
than Scottish seed ; in the Welsh tests, however, the Scottish seed 
shows a slight advantage. With the variety Up-to-Date the reverse 
is the case, the Scottish seed giving slightly higher yields in England, 
whereas the Irish seed has produced heavier crops in Wales. With 
the exception of the comparison of Irish and Scottish Up-to- Date seed 
grown in Wales it may be observed that in no case does the average 
yield from the two lots of seed vary more than five cwts. per acre. 
This confirms the opinion held by the Department and many other 
growers to the effect that Irish seed, if not superior, is at least equal to 
Scottish seed for planting in England and Wales. 

IRISH SEED COMPARED WITH ENGLISH SEED. 
Table H. 


Showing the total average yield per statute acre from IRISH and 
ENGLISH Seed Potatoes growm at a number of centres in 
England and Wales in 1907. 



British queen. ( 

Average Total Yield. 

UP-TO-DATE. 

Average Total Yield. 



IRISH. 

English. 

Irish. 

English. 


ENGLAND, 

T. C. Q. 

9 10 i 

T. C. Q. 

8 8 1 

T. C. Q. 

11 0 1 

Or- 

d* 

| 

j 32 centres. 

WALES 

8 12 1 

7 1G 2 

li 4 2 

6 13 3 

| 5 centres. 


Note. — F or details boo Table IV. 
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The results gi ven in this Table entirely confirm those obtained in 
1906, and it is clearly evident that Irish seed will produce much 
heavier crops in England than English seed, even when the latter is 
changed from one district to another, as was necessarily the case in 
these experiments, 

General Observations. 

The results on the whole must be, regarded as satisfactory both to 
farmers in England and in Ireland. The English farmer finds it 
necessary to obtain a change of seed potatoes at least every second or 
third year, and these experiments, along with numerous other trials, 
have proved that he can now look to Ireland as well as to Scotland for 
seed well suited to his purpose. The Irish farmer has now an oppor- 
tunity of re-establishing a business which at one time was extensive 
and profitable. 

It is, however, desirable to enumerate briefly the points to which 
Irish farmers must pay particular attention before they can hope to 
establish on its former scale the trade in seed potatoes with England. 

1. Varieties '. — Irish farmers must be prepared to supply those 
varieties that are in demand in England. They cannot hope to export 
for seed such kinds as Champion or Beauty of Bute. These are round 
potatoes with deep eyes, and are not popular in England, where 
potatoes are peeled before being cooked. English growers, as a rule, 
prefer kidney-shaped potatoes with shallow eyes. For inaincrop pur- 
poses, varieties of the Up-to-Date type — such as Factor, Duchess of 
Cornwall, Scottish Triumph, and Dalmeny Beauty — are largely grown, 
but other kinds — such as Evergood, Northern Star, and Langworthy — 
are in demand in some districts. As mid-season kinds, British Queen 
and Royal Kidney are popular ; and as first earlies, Ninetyfold, Epi- 
cure, May Queen, Duke of York, and Sir John Llewellyn maybe 
mentioned. 

2. Pure Seed . — The necessity for supplying pure seed only cannot 
be too strongly emphasised. A few consignments of impure seed will 
do great harm to the industry. It is imperative that all those engaged 
in the business should realise the importance of this fact. It is not 
sufficient to buy the original seed from a guaranteed pure stock, but 
the greatest care should be exercised to keep the stock pure. The 
growers own seed should be sprouted in boxes (see the Department’s 
leaflet No. 58), and carefully examined before planting. In this way 
it will be possible to detect “ rogues,” that is, tubers of another variety ; 
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the colour of the sprout is an excellent guide. During the period the 
crop is growing, any plants exhibiting different characteristics should 
at once be dug and the tubers removed, the colour of the blossom is a 
common means of distinguishing “rogues.’’ Other distinctions area 
difference? in the time of ripening, difference in foliage, and difference 
in the shape or colour of the tubers. 

3. Selection and Gradi»(j. Seed should be carefully selected and 
properly graded ; all damaged, mis-shapen, and particularly all diseased 
tubers should be removed. The. size of the seed is also an important 
matter. In Ireland seed potatoes generally consist of the crop as lifted 
with only the small tubers removed. In England, however, potatoes 
are generally required of “ seed size,” that is, tubers that will pass 
through a 1 1 or 2 inch but not through a 1^-inch riddle. Such tubers 
are approximately of the size of lam eggs. 

4. Immature Seed : Jt is now recognised that seed from crops lifted 
before they are fully mature will produce more vigorous plants, and, 
consequently, heavier yields than seed from crops which have been 
allowed to become fully ripe, fn Ireland this applies more particularly, 
perhaps, to early varieties, but it is a point worthy of notice by 
grower's of seed potatoes. 

5. General . --Other points requiring attention are that seed should 
not he despatched in frosty weather, and that consignments should be 
despatched by the cheapest route. Tn this connection the seller should 
facilitate the purchaser hv making preliminary inquiries from the 
transit companies, and he may tind that special through rates will be 
arranged when it can be shown that such rates would encourage an 
industry, and, at the same time, increase the, traffic of the companies 
interested. T1 iereix now a considerable demand from England for Irish 
seed potatoes, and growers in this country who have reliable stocks for 
sale may tind it advantageous to insert advertisements in the leading 
agncul tu ral journals 

To sum up, the essentially important points are : — 

(a.) The cultivation of varieties that are popular in England. 

(6.) The necessity for supplying such seed only as is pure and true 
to name. 

(c.) The careful selection of the tubers before despatch. 

(</.) Early lifting of the crop. 

(«.) An endeavour to meet requirements in general, and to supply 
what the purchaser is prepared to pay fox', even though it necessitates 
a departure from the regular practice adopted at home. 
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Centre. 


British 

Total 

Queen. 

Yield. 



Irish 


Scottish. 


j T. 

<;\ 

o. 

T. 

C. 

Q. 

ENGLAND. 

i 






Agricultural Institute, Ridgmout, Beds., 

8 

5 

0 

7 

12 

2 

* University Farm, Impington, Cambridge, 

11 

6 

8 

11 

10 

J 

Agricultural College, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, 

ID 

10 

3 

11 

0 

0 

Manor Farm, Garforth, Leeds, . . 

1 1 

2 


0 

15 

2 

"“Midland Agricultural College, Kingston, 

9 

17 

3 

7 

rt 

0 

Derby, 







Cockle Park. Northumberland, . . 

4 

15 

1 

0 

1 

1 

University College Farm, Heading, 

0 

8 

2 

10 

10 

0 

Harper- Adams Agricultural College, Newport 

I l 

10 


* 12 

2 

0 

■"County Education Offices, Stafford, 

11 

*» 

2 

8 

12 

2 

Agricultural College, Uektield, Sussex, 

4 

14 

0 

4 

14 

2 

County Council Farm, Hutton, near Preston, 

0 

7 

0 

7 

14 

3 

South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 







Kent. 







A, Gray, Old Ilowney, Stafford, Beds., . . 

11 

15 

1 

11 

12 

2 

It. M. Murdock, Langley, Slough, Bucks., 

12 

11 

3 

il 

10 

1 

W. H. Carter, Moss Hall, Carrington. 

9 

5 

3 

8 

10 

3 

Cheshire. 







W. J. Dutton, Brindley Lea Hall, Nantwicli, 

11 

r ( 

8 

11 

7 

0 

G. W. Gerrard, Weaverham Wood, North- 

11 

6 

l 

11 

2 

3 

wich. 







,T. It. Newton, The Bent, Warburton, 

11 

13 

2 

11 

16 

0 

Cheshire. 







N. Thompstone, North wood, Chelford, 


1 1 

0 

9 

9 

1 

Cheshire. 







d. L. Marr, Malton, Meldreth, Herts, . . 

8 

2 

2 

4 

17 

u 

J. Blundell, Ream Hills, Kirkham, Lancs., 

17 

14 

0 

15 

10 

3 

T). H. Clarke, Fairfield, Poulton-Ie-Fyldc, 

! 8 

8 

» 

8 

16 

1 

J. Crook, Poplar Grove, Kirkham, 

7 

15 

0 

8 

0 

0 

P. Park, Altadore, Preston, 

1 6 

8 

0 

5 

9 

3 

R. Sumner, Meliing, Liverpool, , . 

1 0 

19 

3 

10 

8 

1 

V. Martin, Hubbert’s Bridge, Boston, 

7 

4 

1 

7 

2 

2 

T. Almack, Barlow Hall, Selby, 

8 

13 

3 

8 

14 

1 

H. Smith, Thorpe Hall, Howden, Yorks, . . 

8 

6 

0 

7 

12 

2 

Average for England, .. 

9 

10 

1 

9 

5 

0 

WALES. 







University College Farm, Aberystwyth, . . 

0 

7 

1 

4 

7 

1 

University College Farm, Bangor, 

14 

4 

1 

13 

11 

0 

J. Coulthard, Beaumaris, 

5 

8 

0 

4 

8 

1 

E. W. Parry, Lledwigan, Llangefni, Anglesea. 

6 

8 

1 

11 

a 

2 

A. Robinson, Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, 

10 

18 

•> 

11 

i 

0 

Glam. 







Average for Wales, 

8 

12 

1 

8 : 

17 

o 



'At tli etc ^litres the figures given represent the average yield of two or more tests. -1 
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Table IV. 

Showing the total yield per statute acre at each centre from IRISH 
and ENGLISH Seed. A summary of these results is given in 
Table 1 L 




British Queen. 



Up-to-date. 




Total "Yield. 



Total Yield. 


Centre. 














Irish 


English. 

Irish 


English. 


T. 

c. 

Q- 

T. 

(}, 

Q. 

T. 

<\ 

Q. 

T. 

0. 


ENGLAND. 













.Agricultural Institute, Itidgmont, Beds., . . 

H 

5 

0 

7 

15 

t > 

9 

15 

2 

5 

10 

,> 

"'University Farm Impington, Cambridge, 

ll 

0 

3 

10 

9 

0 

13 

14 

i 

8 

8 

1 

Agricultural College, Holmes Chapel, 

10 

10 

3 

12 

3 

2 

11 

13 

3 

o 

17 

0 

Cheshire. 













Manor Farm, Garforth, Leeds, . . 

11 

o 

3 

9 

12 

8 

1 3 

10 

1 

7 

1 

O 

♦Midland Agricultural College, Kingston, 

o 

17 

3 

4 

r } 

.1 

14 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Derby. 













Cockle Bark, Northumberland, . . 

1 

15 

1 

4 

14 

0 

10 

1 

2 

5 

18 

JJ 

University College Farm, Reading, 

9 

3 

2 

8 

7 

8 

12 

0 

1 

5 

17 

1 

Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport 

11 

10 

3 

10 

4 

i 

13 

12 

1 

8 

f» 

0 

♦County Education Offices. Stafford, 

1 1 

2 


7 

15 

8 

12 

19 

u 

r . 

8 

3 

Agricultural College, Ucktleld, Sussex, . . 

4 

14 

0 

4 

10 

1 

5 

15 

1 

>,) 

8 

3 

County Council Farm, Hutton, near Preston, 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

8 

13 

:j 

4 

2 

0 

South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 


— 



— 


12 

9 

8 

9 

10 

8, 

Kent. 













A. Grav, Old Rowney, Shefford, Beds., .. 

1 l 

15 

1 

10 

4 

3 

12 

12 

3 

4 

18 

3 

R. M. Murdock, Langley, Slough, Bucks., 

12 

11 

3 

11 

9 

8 

11 

0 

3 

7 

1 

3 

W. H. Carter, Moss Hall, Carrington, 

9 

5 

3 

7 

5 

3 

9 

9 

8 

0 

10 

2 

Cheshire. 













W. J. Dutton, Brindley Lea Hall, Nantwieh, 

11 

r> 

8 

10 

14 

3 

9 

n 

2 

4 

17 

3 

G . W. Gerrard, Weaverham Wood, North - 

11 

6 

1 

9 

8 

8 

12 

3 

1 

0 

11 


wich. 













,T. R. Newton, The Bent, Warburton, 

11 

13 

o 

10 

7 

1 

11 

13 

0 

8 

4 

0 

Cheshire. 













N. Thompstone, North wood, Chelford, 

7 

11 

0 

8 

11 

0 

JO 

J 8 

8 

5 

17 

8 

J. L. Marr, Malton, Meldreth, Herts., 

8 

v 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

15 

0 

3 

.18 

8 

J. Blundell, Ream Hills, Klrkham, Lancs., 

17 

14 

0 

14 

12 

3 

14 

13 

2 

13 

7 

0 

D. H. Clarke, Fairfield, Poulton-le-Fylde, 

8 

8 

3 

8 

18 

3 

9 

14 

2 

4 

17 

1 

J. Crook, Poplar Grove, Klrkham, 

7 

15 

0 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

P. Park, Altadore, Preston, 

6 

8 

0 

f» 

17 

1 

11 

14 

3 

0 

11 

2 

R. Sumner, Melling, Liverpool, 

9 

19 

8 

7 

10 

1 

10 

12 

2 

0 

10 

1 

F. Martin, Hubbort’s Bridge, Boston, 

7 

4 

1 

7 

2 

>> 

5 

12 

0 

2 

13 

o 

T. Almack, Barlow Hall, Selby, 

8 

13 

3 

8 

15 

3 

9 

14 

1 

8 

13 

r 

H. Smith, Thorpe Hall, Howden, Yorks., 

8 

6 

O 

7 

15 

3 

12 

16 

0 

6 

19 

3 

Average for England, 

9 

10 

1 

8 

8 

1 

11 

0 

1 

6 

8 

1 

WALES. 













University College Farm, Aberystwyth, . . 

6 

7 

1 

5 

9 

2 

7 

7 

0 , 

7 

19 

1 

University College Farm, Bangor, 

14 

4 

1 

11 

10 

3 

18 

14 

2 

10 

16 

3 

M. Coulthard, Beaumaris, 

r, 

8 

o 

4 

8 

3 

4 

10 

1 

i» 

0 

0 

E. W. Perry, Lledwigan, Llangefni, Angle? ea, 

0 

3 

1 

6 

13 

1 

15 

0 

l ! 

7 

7 

0 

A. Boblnson, Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, 

10 

IS 

2 : 

10 

19 

1 

10 

11 

l 

5 

6 

1 

Glam. 













Average for Wales, 

8 

12 

l 

7 

10 

2 

11 

4 

a i 

0 

13 

3 


* At these centres the figures given represent the average yield of two or more tests, 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. 

The following is the fourth of a short series of articles to appear 
i/n succeeding issues of the J ournal on some recently established Technical 
Schools in Ireland . These descriptive articles relate to centres differing 
widely in population and, needs , and. it is believed that they will be of 
interest and value in view of f uture developments in towns in which 
permanent buildings have not yet l teen provided. The first article dealt 
with the Belfast Technical Institute ; the second with the Technical 
School Bally money ; and the third with the Central Technical Institute , 
Waterford .* Those buildings 'were new . It is now proposed to publish 
several articles , of which this is the first , dealing with buildings already 
erected but adapted to meet the needs of a Technical School. ] 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN BALLYMENA. 

By P. F. Gillies, B.Sc., 

Principal, Municipal Technical School, Ballymena. 

Part I.--- Introductory. 

When it was suggested that the Technical Instruction Aet should be 
adopted in Ballymena, there was considerable hesitation before 
embarking on the novel policy of levying a penny rate for technical 
education. The advantages to be gained by such a proceeding were 
not immediately evident, and it was only after a deputation from 
the Urban Council had visited various centres in Scotland, and had 
been impressed by the nature and magnitude of the work going on 
there, that it was realised that possibly there might be something in 
technical instruction. 

Part II. — Initial Procedure under the Act of 1899. 

The Technical Instruction Act was adopted in October, 1900, Bally- 
mena being one of the first towns in Ireland 

First Steps. to take this step, and, after various initial diffi- 
culties, a Principal was appointed about a year 
later. Immediately afterwards a house of ten rooms was rented for 
temporary accommodation at £45 a year ; three of the rooms were of 

* See iesue of Department’s Journal for April, 1907, Vol. VIL, No. 3, p. 457 ; for 
July, 1907, Vol. VIL, No. 4, p. 652; and for October, 1907, Vol. VIII., No. I, p. II. 
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fair size for a dwelling-house, but the ceilings were in general low, 
and some of the classes had to ho conducted simultaneously in two 
or three adjacent rooms, while occasionally over 50 students were 
crowded in one room, of dimensions 20 feet by 16 feet, and of height 
10£ feet, in which also a gas-cooker was being used. 

A scheme had already been sent down by the .Department, and a 
Technical Instruction Committee appointed, consisting of nine members, 
live of whom were Urban Councillors and four added members. 

The work of providing furniture and equipment was hurried on, and 
the school was opened on November 18th, 1901. 

During the first week the entries were few, hut thereafter a rush 
ensued, and the number of individuals enrolled in the first session 
reached the abnormal total of 547, who made 850 class entries. A 
considerable number of these were attracted merely by the novelty of 
the scheme, and were not prepared for genuine work. However, there 
was a sufficient number of earnest students to justify the Technical 
Instruction Committee taking steps towards obtaining premises better 
adapted for a school. 

In the spring of 1 902 there came into the market a building which 
had been erected at a cost of £3,800, and had 
Purchase of Premises, for a few years been used as a hosiery and 
handkerchief factory. It was at once realised 
by those interested in the promotion of technical education that this 
building, situated within 200 yards of the Town Hall, and therefore 
in a central position, might well be adopted to serve for school 
purposes. The Technical Instruction Committee having carefully con- 
sidered the available sites within the town, and the cost of erecting a 
school, unanimously arrived at the conclusion that it would be well 
to aim at the purchase of the building referred to. Accordingly, 
representation was made to the Urban Council with a view to the 
purchase by them of the building as town property, and the Council 
were) not slow to acknowledge the wisdom of the proposal, those who 
were not sanguine as to the ultimate success of technical education 
being reconciled by the consideration that, if the scheme should come 
to nothing, the building might return to its original purpose. A 
deputation of the Urban Council then waited on the owner of the 
premises, who kindly offered the building for the sum of £1,500, on 
condition that it was used for town purposes, the purchase price to 
include a, 5 h.p. Crossley gas engine, various tables, and some office 
furniture, and, after negotiations, the landlord of the estate granted 

T 
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a lease of the site for 999 years, at a rent of one shilling per annum. 
A loan of £1,500 was next arranged with the Board of Works, on 
the security of the penny rate, the repayment to extend over thirty 
years. 


Fart HI,— Description op the School. 

The Committee thus came into possession of a substantial stone 
building, but fitted with remnants of shafting, 

Early Difficulties, oil-stained floors, iron-barred windows, and 
rows of gas fittings arranged for the con- 
venience of machines, and unfortunately adequate funds were not avail- 
able for alteration and equipment. The Department had already 
contributed £500 towards the equipment and initial expenses of the 
school, but £100 of this money had been handed over by the Com- 
mittee to the Governors of the Ballymena Academy for the excellent 
purpose of fitting up a Science Laboratory, and of the remainder a 
considerable part had been spent in connection with the temporary 
premises. Money had to be found somewhere, and the only way was to 
open a local fund, its urged by the officers of the Department, who 
most willingly assisted the promotion of the scheme m every respect. 
A circular letter was thereupon sent out, followed by personal calls 
on the pait of a few members of the Committee, who succeeded in 
raising the sum of £330 — £80 above what was originally aimed at. 
A deputation of the Committee was then courteously received by the 
Department, who, appreciating tiie local effort which had been made, 
generously contributed £350 towards the Equipment. Fund. 

At the outset the guiding principle was laid down that structural 
alterations should be on as limited a scale as possible, that old fittings 
should be used as far as convenient, and that more money should be 
spent on equipment than on bricks and mortar. The aim was to obtain 
a useful rather than a showy school. Stud walls were erected where 
necessary in order to divide the building into rooms of suitable size. 
With two exceptions the rooms enter independently from the entrance 
hall ; the Art Boom is entered through the Mechanical Drawing Boom, 
and this causes no great inconvenience, as at least two rooms are re 
quired for the Art Class, while the Domestic Science Room may be 
entered by a side door. The front entrance was treated so as to remove 
as far as possible the factory appearance of the building. The large 
gateway, within which the loading and unloading went on, was fitted 
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with a glazed vestibule and with swing doors, a small cloak-room was 
provided on either side of the entrance, while the floor was laid with 
square tiles, and the walls sheeted with pitch pine. The school is heated 
by moans of high-pressure hot- water pipes. 


Areas of Floors and 
of Lecture Rooms. 

The following tables show the 
size of the rooms in use. 

Ground Floor. 

number and 



Length. 

Width. j 

Floor Area. 

Entrance Hall, 


1« It. 

15 ft. 

240 sq. ft. 

Engine Room, 


15 „ 

15 

225 .. 

Wood Workshop, ... 


27 ,. 

20 „ 

540 „ 

Commercial Room, 


27 „ 

20 ,. 

540 „ 

Domestic Science Room, ... 


10 

-.ii 

840 

(with Scullery) 


20 „ 

14 „ 

280 

Scieneo Laboratory, 


40 „ 

20 .. 

800 

Principal’s Room, 


20 

14 

2S0 „ 

Dark Room, 


12 „ 

5 .. 

60 

First Floor. 


— 


Length. 

1 

Width. 

Floor Area. 

Art Room, 

! 

40 It. 

24 ft. 

960 sq. ft. 

Mechanical Laboratory. ... 


24 ,. 

20 ,, 

480 

Machine Drawing Room, .. 

... i 

24 ,. 

20 ,. 

480 

Typewriting Room, 

... | 

15 

14 „ 

210 

Modelling Room, 

... j 

15 „ 

15 „ 

225 .. 


Total Floor Area, 6.160 sq. ft. 


In each case the height of the ceiling is about 13 feet 6 inches. A 
few notes on some of the rooms may prove of interest. 

The exigencies of space demanded that one room should be used both 
for demonstrations and for practical work in 
Science Laboratory, science. For this purpose the old office was 
selected — a room of good size, in a part of the 
building consisting of one storey, and having the Principal’s office and a 
dark room adjoining. It was evident that to equip this room satis- 
factorily as a Chemical and Physical Laboratory with modern furniture 
would mean a diminished expenditure on subjects of more immediate 
practical interest. Some old office counters with mahogany tops were 

t 2 
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therefore requisitioned, and with the aid of a carpenter were arranged 
along two walls and in the centre of the floor for chemical purposes, 
while ordinary tables are in use for Physical benches. At one end of 
the room is a demonstration bench 9 feet long, with a teak top, fitted 
with gas and water. A fume closet and distillation bench are fixed 
along the wall. In front of the demonstration table are arranged desks 
having accommodation for 20 students, and it is possible to accommo- 
date 20 students for work either in Chemistry or Physics. Three cup- 
boards, with glass fronts, for the storage of apparatus and shelves for 
chemicals, complete the equipment of this room. The illustrations show 
the room as used for a Practical Electricity class and for a demonstra- 
tion in Chemistry. 

Originally this room was very poorly furnished, with long, inconvenient- 
carpenter’s benches, with tool racks above. 

Woodwork Room. Recently the Committee, finding that some 
money was available from their funds, set aside 
£60 for its equipment, the old benches being “ scrapped.” A screw- 
cutting lathe of use for wood or iron turning had previously been pro- 
vided at a cost of £20, and some excellent models of floors, roofs, <fcc., 
costing about £20, were of course retained. The room now contains 
eight benches, each fitted for two students with Parkinson’s vices, acme 
stops, and cupboards containing a set of tools. A wall case contains the 
additional tools required. A recess at one end of tlie room was con- 
verted into a cupboard by the use of sliding doors taken from another 
part of the building. The room is brightened by means of diagrams 
of troes and of building constructional details, and is provided with a 
large blackboard. 


This room adjoins the Woodwork Room, and contains a 5 h.p. gas 
engine, which was purchased along with the 
building also a small compound-wound 4-pole 
dynamo (110 volts, 10 amperes), which is used for experimental purposes. 


Engine Room. 


Domestic Science has always l>een a prominent feature of the school 
work, and a large room has been set aside for 
Domestic Soienoe the purpose. The floor aroa was sufficient 
Rooom. to permit the erection of a gallery, which 

enables the students to follow the demonstrations 
satisfactorily. The working tables are somewhat large in size 
(9 ft. 6 in. long by 3 ft. 6 in. wide), but they have the advantage 
of being very substantial and firm, and when the room has to be 
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used for Tailors’ Cutting or for Boot and Shoe Manufacture they provide 
the necessary large surface for marking the cloth or skin. Smaller 
tables would prove more suitable for Domestic Science work ; those 
now in use were formerly used for laundry purposes, and were 
received gratis by the Committee ; it is proposed to replace them next 
year by new ones. The gable of the school happens to be a party wall . 
it was consequently inconvenient to instal a cooking range of a recog- 
nised household character, and so the Committee have provided one of 
movable type, fitted with boiler and oven, which has proved very satis- 
factory ; this is supplemented by a gas cooker hired from the Urban 
Council. The smoothing-irons are heated by a gas laundry stove. The 
walls are decorated with models, illustrations of manufactures, diagrams 
and pictures, all relating to the subjects taught in the room. Indeed, 
throughout the school it is sought to have the walls covered with 
diagrams, «fec\, and the students manifest considerable interest in them. 
Opening off the Domestic Science Room is a scullery, containing eight 
fixed wooden tubs, each fitted with hot and cold water. The equipment 
of this department includes a Singer’s sewing-machine, mangle, and 
wringing-machine on stand. 

For this department there is set aside a room occupying half of the 
upper floor, and a smaller room is used 
Art Boom. exclusively for clay modelling. When the 
school was established the Committee took 
over an Art Class which had been in existence for five 

or six years, and purchased its equipment, to which 

was added a large and varied assortment of casts and models. 
The furniture of the room is exceedingly simple, consisting for the most 
part of chairs. It is found that chairs costing locally one shilling each 
serve as well for drawing desks as more costly easels, and on the 
occasions when the Art Room is used for public lectures these are 
naturally useful. The furniture otherwise consists of stands for casts, 
blackboards, easels for still life painting, and cupboards for the storage 
of materials. What lias been saved in furniture has been well spent in 
models, casts, and examples for drawing, with which the school is 
adequately equipped. 

This room is fitted with tables and seats for twenty students. 

Mechanical Drawing There is arran 8 ed on the shelves a good 
Boom. selection of accurate models for Machine 

Construction and Drawing. 
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For a considerable time the need has been felt of a laboratory suitable 
for work among engineering and building trades 
Mechanical students : from time to time pieces of apparatus 
Laboratory. have been purchased, including a crane, 
flywheel, screw jack, differential pulley blocks, 
model of steam engine, and wall crab, while various simple contrivances 
used in the absence of move refined apparatus have produced wonder- 
fully accurate results. At the present time about £60, available from 
the increased grant to be received from the Department this year, is 
being expended in the purchase of additional equipment. 

The Commercial Room does not demand any special remark. 

Benches are provided for forty students, and 

Commercial and there is a set of maps of value in commercial 

Typewriting Rooms. 

While the teaching work in Typewriting goes on in the Commercial 
Room, a small room is set aside for the students to practise in the 
course of each week at stated times. Four typewriting machines of 
popular type are in use. 

Pant IV. — Scheme of Instruction. 

It has ever been the aim of the Committee to adapt the work of the 
school to the needs of the industries of the district. It would be hard 
to say whether Ballymena should be classed as a commercial or as an 
industrial town : it forms the centre of a large district, for which it 
serves as the market town, while its industries are varied and important, 
including the staple industries of flax -spinning and linen-weaving, 
engineering, and pork -curing. The population at last Census was 
10,886, and during the past few years the area covered by the town 
has considerably increased. The school is to be regarded as a technical, 
but not a Trade or Trade Preparatory school ; there is no teaching of 
trade processes except in so far as such is necessary in the demonstra- 
tion of principles. Courses of study have been drawn up in order that 
students may be encouraged to co-ordinate their studies, and, in general, 
students are willing to attend a set of allied classes. In the early 
stages of the work, the staff found great difficulty in carrying on some 
branches by reason of the lack of preparedness on the part of students : 
nowadays a better type of student applies for admission, and those who 
are not otherwise qualified for the ordinary technical classes are urged to 
spend a year in the preparatory course, where, by the teaching of English 
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Composition, Mathematics, Drawing and Science, it is sought to lay clown 
a suitable foundation for subsequent specialised studies. Omitting the 
first- year, when there was an abnormal enrolment of ill-prepared 
students, attracted by the novelty of the scheme 
Number and Character an ^ the idea that they were to obtain an educa- 
of the Students. tion at little cost to themselves, the number of 
individuals on the roll has been fairly uniform 
from year to year, as seen by the following figures : — 


Year. 

1901-02. 

1002-03. 

1903 04. j 

1004-05. 

1906-0(5. 

190(5-07. 

Number of Males enrolled, ... 

244 

201 

202 

189 

250 

212 

Number of Females enrolled. 

303 ; 

217 

240 

261 

238 ! 

1 238 

! 

Total number of individuals, | 

547 ; 

418 ■ 

442 | 

! 

440 

488 

] 

450 


During the present session the total number of students promises to 
be somewhat greater than during the previous one. There are in Bally- 
mena, as in most other schools, many, especially on the female side, who 
do not make satisfactory students. Leaving these out of consideration 
there is a largo number of students of the right kind, some of whom 
have been attending for over six years. The following figure's taken 
from last year’s report indicate this fact : — 


Occupations of Students. 


~~ J 

Males. 

Females. 

Farmers, 

10 



Building Trades, 

13 

— 

Engineers, Workers In Metal, Draughtsmen, 

38 


Printing Trades, ... 

3 

~ 

Textile Industries, 

9 

21 

Painters, 

1 

— 

Chemists and Druggists, 

3 

— 

Salesmen, Saleswomen, and Shopkeepers, 

39 

14 

Clerks in Commercial Offices, ... ... ••• ••• 

7 

16 

Law Clerks, 

18 

— 

Domestic Servants, 

— 

19 

Dressmakers and Milliners, ... ... ... ... 


16 

Teachers, ... ... .. ... ... ... j 

34 

19 

Occupations not included in above classes. 

18 

12 

Boys and girls just left school, ... 

2 

20 

Boys and girls still in attendance at. school, 

16 

35 

No occupations stated, ... 

1 

j 66 

Total, ... ... — ... j 

212 

j 238 

1 
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Of course the individuals enrolled do not all become genuine 
students. The fees are low, and some who, prompted by the example 
of friends, join the school, find that success requires earnest and often 
self-denying labour, and they soon weary. On the other hand, many, 
coaxed at first to join, and induced to attend, ultimately become 
diligent students. It is customary to appeal to those absent without 
reason, by means of post-cards, circulars, or personal visits, and it has 
been found that one important factor in the success of a school in a 
town like Ballymena is that every teacher should take an interest in the 
welfare of his students. 

The number of National Teachers in attendance seems unduly large, 
but. the explanation is simple. Ballymena being the centre of a 
well populated district, the teachers have been willing to attend the 
Technical School in order to obtain the training necessary for the 
thorough discharge' of their duties, and the Technical Instruction 
Committee has encouraged tlieir attendance in the confident belief 
that national benefit will ultimately be gained from the improved 
primary education of the boys and girls who are year by year coming 
into the town from the adjoining country districts. The training of 
teachers in Drawing dates from 1895, and since 1901 there has annually 
been conducted a largo and enthusiastic class in Elementary Science 
for National Teachers. 

Part V. — Organisation and Staff. 

The only whole-time officer on the staff is the Principal, who is not 
only responsible for the organisation of the school, but takes a large 
share in the teaching duties especially in the Science and Technical 
Classes, his work being so arranged that ho may obtain as far as 
possible a knowledge of all the members of the school. For over 
four years Ballymena lias successfully co-operated with Larne in 
the employment of a highly qualified instructress of Domestic 
Science, and for a second session is co-operating with Coleraine and 
Ballymoney in respect of Building Trades subjects. Previously 
occasional teachers were employed in the latter department with 
mediocre results, and the combination of two or more towns in 
employing whole-time officers is bound to prove successful elsewhere 
also. Eleven teachers are engaged to teach special subjects. The 
number of teachers employed for part of their time is probably greater 
than in most towns of similar size, but various reasons have combined 
to make this system effective : — all these teachers, with one exception, 
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reside in the locality ; seven of them, recognised teachers in their 
respective subjects, have attended or are attending classes in the 
school with a view to improving their qualifications ; three of them 
have obtained the certificates necessary for recognition by the Depart- 
ment, after study in this school. These facts with the additional one 
that not one teacher grudges to give extra time when required, 
conduce to smoot.1i and harmonious working of the scheme of Technical 
Instruction. 


Part VT.— Some Results. 

The programme includes a wide' variety of subjects, and taken 
generally the students attend those classes which have a bearing on 
the occupations in which they are engaged. Among commercial 
students there used to be an inordinate demand for Typewriting, but 
this has been largely overcome, and only those are admitted who have* 
an adequate knowledge of English Composition. So far, the work 
among building trade students has not had any decided success ; local 
conditions may account for this. On the other hand, the school lias 
always been well supported by engineering students, some of whom have 
achieved conspicuous success, and several of whom are attending for the 
fourth session. An encouraging feature of the work is that while 
at the outset Mathematics was avoided by these students, they 
have now realised that this subject is the foundation of others more 
purely technical, and increasing attention is now willingly given to it. 
The following Talbes give a summary of the attendances in the various 
subjects during the past session 


Day Classes. 


— 

N umber of 
Individual 
Students. 

Hours of 
Attendance. 

Cook erv. 

47 

1,050 

Dressmaking, ... ... — 

11 

254 

Woodoarving, 

17 

422 

Painting from Still Life, 

11 

722 

Total, 

■ 

2.448 
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Ntoht Classes. — Preparatory Course. 


— 

Number of ? 
Individual 
Students. 

Hours of 
Attendance. 

English, ... 


50 

1,159 

Mathematics, 


49 

1,150 

Drawing, 


37 

698 


Total, 

- 

3,007 


Specialised Courses 


— 

Number of 
Individual 
Students. 

Hours of 
Attendance. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL CLASSES . 



Practical Mathematics. ... ... ... ... ! 

15 

057 

Practical Geometry, .. ... ... ... j 

10 

226 

Experimental Mechanics, ... ... ... ; 

10 

303 

Mechanical Engineering, ... ... ... 

3 

52 

Chemistry, ... ... ... ... ... ! 

14 

Gt>8 

Machine Construction and Drawing, ... ... | 

18 

678 

Building Construction and Drawing, 

7 

185 

Manual Instruction in Wood, ... ••• «• j 

14 

564 

Electric Lighting, ... ... ... • •• 

14 

509 

Boot and Shoe Manufacture, ... ... ... 

7 

296 

Tailors' Cutting, ... ... ... ... ... ! 

10 

392 

Elementary Experimental Science, ... ... j 

18 

817 

Science for National Teachers, 

24 

1,703 

Total 

- 

7,050 

COMMERCIAL CLASSES. 



Bookkeeping, 

63 

1,744 

Shorthand, 

73 

1,918 

Typewriting, 

21 

324 

Commercial Arithmetic, ... 

48 

i 724 

Total, 

“ 

! 4,710 

ART CLASSES. 


i 

Freehand, Model and Blackboard Drawing, Light 
and Shade, and Olay Modelling, 

' 

55 

2,592 

Geometrical Drawing, 

53 

1,738 

Art Woodwork, ... 

16 

442 

Total , 

“ 

4.772 

WOMEN S WORK. 



Cookery, 

45 

1,683 

Dressmaking, 

30 

712 

Laundry Work, ... 

22 

273 

Housewifery, 

57 

621 

Irish Crochet Lac e, 

14 

! 356 

Total, 

— 

3,445 

j • Grand Total of hours of attendance, 

... 25,432 







Part VIL— Finance 
Estimated Income for year 1907—08. 

1. Contribution from the Urban District Council (the produce 

of a rate of Id. in tbe £), .... 

2. Class Fees, ...... 

3. Subscriptions towards Prize Fund, 

4. Contributions from the Department, 

(a) From Endowment, .... £520 

( b ) Grants for instruction in Science, Art, <fcc., . 250 

5. Sale of Books and Class Materials, Examination Fees, 


£123 

90 

10 


770 

16 


Total, . £1,009 


Esthnat e.d Expend] fn re. 

1. Salaries of Principal and other Teachers* . . . £G14 

2. Scholarships and Prizes, . . . . . 20 

3. Fuel, Light, and Cleaning (including Caretaker’s wages), . 5G 

4. Interest on Loan and Insurance, . . 90 

5. Equipment (new and renewals), . . . 30 

6. Class Materials, . . . . . . 25 

7. Repairs to Premises, . . . . . 20 

8. Printing, Stationery, and Advertising, ... 30 

9. Administrative and Incidental Expenses (including salary 

of Secretary), . . . . . . GG 


£957 


With regard to tire foregoing estimates, it may he stated that the 
fixed sources of income are the Penny Rate and the Department’s Endow- 
ment. The class fees as a rule amount to about £100 per annum. The 
tendency of the Committee is to reduce the fees, which are fixed at a 
low rate, except in the case of a few classes, such as Painting from Still 
Life and Wood Carving which are intended to he self-supporting, while 
any student who to the knowledge of the Principal is unable to pay 
even a small fee is admitted free. Under the Revised Scheme for admin- 
istration and distribution of Grants, the Attendance Grant for instruc- 
tion in recognised courses of study is expected to become a valuable 
source of income. Last year the Science and Art Grant amounted to 
£110, but the corresponding graTit this year is confidently expected to 
exceed £350. On the other hand, while most of the items of expendi- 
ture remain fairly steady, in future the amount allocated for salaries 
of teachers must be increased, if efficiency of the instruction in higher 
branches is to be maintained. 
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Part VIII. — Concluding Remarks. 

Almost immediately after the opening of an institution like the 
Technical School, the inevitable question arises as to whether any good 
purpose is being served by the expenditure of so much public money. 
But it is difficult to measure the results. One estimate may be ob- 
tained from examination successes ; it may be that such are not the 
object of the Technical School, but they do give some measure of the 
earnestness and application of the students, and in Ballymena it has 
been the custom to recognise only those examining authorities whose 
certificates have a real and undoubted value. The following table 
shows the number of successes during live years in examinations con- 
ducted by four important examining bodies : — 


Year. j 1903. 

1901. 

190.*.. 

1900. 

1907. 

| 

Board of Education and the Department, ... 64 

52 

69 

89 

11 r. 

City and Guilds of London Institute, ... ... j 2 

4 

3 

9 

13 

Society of Arts. ... ... ... ... ... | 8 

25 

24 

20 

22 


Probably the best testimony comes from the young men and women 
who have been students, and who find themselves better fitted for their 
work after attendance at classes ; many who have gone to other centres 
of industry have acknowledged how much they owe to the school, and 
many in Ballymena owe improved positions to their industry in the 
Technical Classes. It has been found however that in some cases where 
undoubted benefit has accrued to employers by the use of improved 
methods adopted by their technically instructed workmen, no material 
advantage has been conferred on them, their wages being as before. 
Taken generally, the employers and foremen in the town regard the 
school with favour, and it is realised that the ultimate success of the school 
will depend on the establishment of a closer bond between the Technical 
Instruction Committee and the leaders of industry when it is recognised 
that the common end is the advancement of the material prosperity of 
the country. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

An Address delivered at the School of Commerce, liathmincs. 

By George Fletciikk, 

Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction , Department of 
Agriculture , and Technical Instruction for Ireland . 

In the brief remarks I shall make this evening I wish to draw the 
attention of this large and representative gathering to the importance of 
Commercial Education as an essential factor of national efficiency, and 
to consider commercial education in its relation to other branches of 
technical education. The expression has been 
The Aim of Technical so much misunderstood and misused, that it 
Education. may be well to enquire — What is the aim of 
technical education ? I should reply in brief 
that technical education is a specialised form of instruction based upon 
a general education and having for its principal object the encouragement 
of industry . It consists of the application of the principles of Science 
and Art or of any other branch of organised knowledge to the develop- 
ment. of industry and commerce. 

Nearly all commercial undertakings are brought face to face with 
two large classes of problems : one connected with matters concerning 
manufacture ; the other involving questions of a commercial nature. To 
the problem of economical production the principles of Science and Art 
have contributed in a remarkable degree. Industries of world wide 
extent have been built up as a consequence of scientific discoveries, 
which, when made, appeared almost trivial and insignificant. One need 
only refer to the stupenduous development in the application of electri- 
city to manufacturing processes, or to the products of coal tar as 
instances of this — instances which have led to the birth and rapid 
growth of enormous industries, with the consequent employment of 
millions of workers. 

The technical education movement has done much to further the 
dissemination of a knowledge of the principles upon which manufactur- 
ing industries depend, but it cannot be said that a like service has 
been rendered to commerce as distinct from manufacture. Yet, it 
must . be admitted, that this service is of vital necessity to our national 
efficiency and well-being. It is not enough that we shall know how 
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fco make a thing- -we must know how, when, and where to sell it- 
I cannot avoid the conclusion that this neglect of a vitally important 
branch of technical education is duo, in a large measure, to the direc- 
tion of the original impulse given to Technical Education in these 
islands to the fact that, for many years, governmental aid to technical 
education was made exclusively in respect of instruction in the principles 
of Science and Art. It is not, therefore, to he wondered at if our 
Technical Schools and Colleges dealt in the past only with these subjects 
to the almost total exclusion of tlie vitally important Science of 
Commerce. The educational machine thus started in a groove con- 
tinued to run in it. Governmental aid is now, happily, freely avail- 
able for Commercial Education, and it only needs the influence of 
public opinion to secure to Commercial Education that position which 
it should occupy in our education system of to-day, and, when I say 
public opinion, I use the term in its widest application, for the matter 
is of importance not only to those concerned with commerce. The 
well-being of the community, of the whole nation, is closely concerned 
with the commercial prosperity of the country, and therefore with this 
essential factor of commercial prosperity. 

In my view, one of the most useful of the purposes of such meet- 
ings as this is to inform public opinion and to secure a continually 
widening area of support for the objects of the School. To cause 
the public— -more especially those engaged in commercial undertak- 
ings — to realize the necessity — the urgent necessity — for securing to 
the utmost the ad vantages of a School of Commerce. 

That this is not yet fully realised is not to be wondered at. The 
commercial supremacy of Great Britain is of 
The Importance of long standing, and is — I had almost said wax — 
Commercial Educa- due to a number of circumstances of which cer- 
tion. tainly not the least important is the great 

natural advantages possessed by her. But other 
and newer countries, notably the German Empire and the United States 
of America have entered the field as powerful and strenuous rivals. 
Their commerce has advanced by leaps and bounds — they have taken a 
share of our trade. It is surely a wise thing that, in view of their rapid 
progress, we should see how they deal with this question of Commercial 
Education. In doing so we must not be misled by what they were 
doing a decade ago — for the movement is advancing by rapid strides — 
we must see what they are doing to day. Just as in these islands, the 
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earlier efforts in technical education dealt largely with the Sciences con 
cerning production (although some attention was paid to Commercial 
Education), but during the hist few years the business people of these 
countries have become fully alive to the urgent necessity for organising 
and disseminating knowledge respecting commerce, particularly as 
regards its higher branches. During the last ten years a great move- 
ment has been taking shape in Germany, having as an objective the 
founding of Commercial Universities. In 1901. the Commercial Uni- 
versities of Cologne and Frankfoi t-on-the-Main were founded as inde- 
dependent institutions, while in 1897 Commercial Universities were 
established in Leipsic and Aix in connection with the already existing 
Universities in those towns. These institutions are liberally stalled 
with professors, and are in a position to lay down stringent conditions 
for the admission of students. The one at Leipsic was founded by the 
Leipsic Chamber of Commerce, and that body bore the major portion of 
the expenditure. The Commercial University of Frankfort was founded 
by the inhabitants of that town. The sources of its income are instruc- 
tive. 

Dr. Frederic Hose, till recently His Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart, to 
whose series of Consular Deports we owe so much 
Commercial Instruc- valuable information respecting Technical Edu- 
tion in Germany, cation in Germany gives, in his Report on 
Commercial Instruction, the following figures 
as to the sources of the Frankfort Institution ; — 


Municipal Council 

... £1,500 

Institute for Common Weal (Gemeinwohl) 

1,500 

Chamber of Commerce 

250 

Polytechnic Association 

250 


£3,500 


The Commercial University ot Cologne owes its existence to Dr. 
Von Mevissen, who presented sums amounting to £37,000, a further 
sum of £13,000 being voted by the Municipal Council. It is impor- 
tant to note that these institutions, which are rapidly increasing in 
number, owe their initiation, not to the Governments of the German 
States, but to the Chambers of Commerce and the Municipalities. In 
addition to these are a large number of higher commercial schools of 
various types, and these are subsidised by the Governments of the 
various States. It is obvious that German business men realise that, 
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with the growing complexity of commercial organisation, special educa- 
tional facilities are absolutely essential to commercial existence. I 
will only add in regard to Germany that for instruction in the lower 
branches of commercial work there exist numerous Commercial 
Continuation Schools, and that attendance at many of these is com- 
pulsory. 

If we turn to the United States of America we find a corresponding 
development. There are now in the United 
Commercial States several hundreds of Commercial and 
Instruction in Business Colleges of various types, whose 

America. numerous students find a ready outlet for their 

trained energies. Only a few months ago 1 was 
in the splendid Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, in connection 
with the University of Peimsyl vania, founded in 1881 by Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, and offering special training for such vocations as the follow- 
ing : — 

Law and Public Service, 

Transportation and Commerce, 

Banking and Finance, 

Accountancy, 

and such like. In each of these groups a specially arranged course of 
study covering four years is offered. In another part of the city is a 
Commercial Museum with a Bureau having membership of business 
men, who for an annua] contribution of 100 dollars can secure infor- 
mation respecting markets and raw materials, and having agents all 
over the Continent. 

The development of higher Commercial Education in the United 
Kingdom may not have been so rapid, but there are signs that busi- 
ness men are beginning to realise the need for action. We have seen 
the establishment and rapid growth of the London School of Economics, 
and the formation of Faculties of Commerce in modern Universities, 
such as Birmingham. In Ireland the University of ‘Dublin has insti- 
tuted a Diploma in Economics and Commercial 
Commercial Knowledge, and the teaching of commercial 

Education at Home, subjects has become common in the Technical 
Schools which have sprung into existence 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. The work is slow, for it has to he built up from the 
ground. The chief need was for qualified teachers, and every year the 
Department sent several young Irishmen with scholarships to the 
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London School of Economics to train as commercial teachers, and 
these when trained return and take up the work of instruction in 
various parts of Ireland. The Technical Schools are strengthening 
their commercial sides — Waterford, for example, has established a Com- 
mercial Department in its Technical School. The Hath mines School 
of Commerce was started with a view to meeting in some measure the 
pressing need for higher commercial training in the important indus- 
trial centre of Dublin. I do not hesitate to express the oj union that it 
is doing a most valuable work. At the time the Urban Council of 
Rathinines put the Act into operation they might have claimed to 
establish a Technical School of the ordinary polytechnic type. Urged, 
however, by wider aims, they agreed with the Department in adopting 
a scheme under which they would specialise in the direction of com- 
mercial education, leaving the other branches of technical education to 
the already existing City of Dublin Technical Schools. The arrange- 
ment seemed an excellent one. A large number of young men and 
women of ltathrnines attend the City of Dublin Technical Schools, 
while the Itathmines School of Commerce receives students from all 
parts of the city. Everyone is a gainer by this arrangement. The 
ratepayers of Itathmines can not only got commercial instruction of a 
higher character than would be possible in a polytechnic institution, 
but they also enjoy the advantages of other forms of technical instruc- 
tion in the City of Dublin Technical Schools. The arrangement may 
l)e regarded as an excellent example of co-ordination. The Depart- 
ment are co-partners with the Rathinines Urban District Council in 
this educational venture. They bore the cost of the equipment of the 
school, and contribute a sum of £1,000 per annum to the scheme, 
while Rathinines contributes a penny rate, amounting to some .£7:23 per 
annum. A fixed income of this nature would not, as will readily be 
understood, allow of expansion, but I am happy to state that there is 
now in operation a scheme under which, in addition to this fixed con- 
tribution of £1,000 per annum from the Department, there is available 
a further grant based upon the number of students and the amount and 
character of the work done. These grants will permit and amply 
provide for that development to which we may confidently look forward. 
Already it is taking place. 

One other matter, as having first hand knowledge of the work of 
this School, I cannot refrain from expressing satisfaction at the splendid 
progress made, progress due in a large measure to the untiring energy 
of Mr. Oldham, the able Principal of the School. The numbers attending 
the School are increasing. There are now some 320 students enrolled for 

u 
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the current session, anil most satisfactory of all, the increase is in the 
higher branches of instruction. I have carefully compared the figures for 
this session with those of last session, and find that the increase is in such 
subjects as Business Methods, Accountancy, Accountants' Law, Insurance 
and the Railway Classes. In the class on Accountants’ Law alone there are 
forty-two students — double the number attending last year. I am con- 
vinced that the public spirited policy adopted by the Rathmines Council 
and Technical Committee is already justified and will continue to be 
justified in an increasing degree by the results, and the solid advantages 
to the ratepayers of the township conferred by their school. 

I should like to add a word as to the relation of tins school to other 
departments of educational effort. It in no sense deals with general 
education. It is a technical school with a well-defined specific object. 
It depends on the primary and secondary schools of the country for its 
material. It overlaps none of them, and could only do so if these 
deserted the pursuit of a general education and attempted to confer a 
special type of education, technical in character. It is needless for rne 
to argue that this is undesirable for it is not at present a danger to 
education in Ireland. 

These remarks, I fear, have a severely utilitarian ring. I make no 
apology. We are dealing with a utilitarian subject. Those graces of 
mind and manner we sometimes speak of as culture can flourish best 
when our material necessities are satisfied. Perhaps I may add that 
commercial life itself may be dignified and ennobled, as well as 
rendered more efficient, by that which a well-directed scheme of com- 
mercial education may do for it. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1907. 

I.— BARLEY. 

The experiments in barley cultivation during the past season were 
in the main a repetition of those carried out in 1901-1906 inclusive. 
The object is to ascertain the most suitable variety to grow in the 
barley districts in Ireland, and the results are considered from two 
standpoints : — 

(a.) Yield and market value of the crops. 

( b .) Their merits for malting and brewing purposes. 

The experiments in 1907 were extended to County Kildare, and the 
manurial tests, which were suspended in 1906, were continued again 
at one centre in Cork, Queen’s County, and Louth, on similar linos to 
those of 1905. 

The results of the barley experiments carried out in 1901-1906, 
inclusive, indicate that Archer barley is a much more remunerative 
variety for general cultivation than any of the other varieties tested. 
The only variety approaching Archer in return per acre was Gold- 
thorpe, but in fifty-one tests carried out in the six years, the average 
value per acre of this barley was 12s. per statute acre less than that of 
Archer. 

Previous to 1906 inquiry in Denmark had revealed the fact that 
a barley called Prentice, originally imported from England, and 
apparently identical with Archer, had been exhaustively compared by 
the Danish Department of Agriculture with Goldthorpe and other 
varieties, and found to give the best yield. Large bulks of this 
variety had also been obtained in Denmark by yearly increasing the 
quantities produced as a result of the cultivation of a single ear. 
It was therefore decided to compare Prentice barley with our own 
strain of Archer in 1906. The result of last year’s experiment was 
that Prentice came out decidedly the best, witli a money value of 
1 Is fief, per statute acre better than Archer, which was 9s. 5<tf. per 
statute acre better than Goldthorpe. Two causes for the superiority of 
Prentice have been suggested : — 

(a.) The effect of change of climate from Denmark to Ireland. 
(6.) The process of selection to which the barley had been sub- 
jected in Denmark, which resulted in an improvement in 
yield. 

In 1904 the desirability of obtaining for the experimental plots a 
purer stock of Archer than the commercial supply was so forcibly 

demonstrated that steps were at once taken to obtain purer bulks of 

u 2 
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this and other varieties then under comparision. A large number of 
cars of Archer were selected from one of the experimental plots in 
Queen’s County in the autumn of 1904, and bulks of grain from these 
increased yearly, until in 1907 there was a sufficient quantity in hand 
to sow the plots. 

At the same time single ear cultures of Archer, Goldthorpe, and 
other desirable varieties were commenced in a nursery built for tin* 
purpose at Ballinacurra, County Cork. 

The scheme of experiments of 1907, was formulated with the idea 
of still further testing the relative values of Prentice and Archer — 
the seed for the former being obtained from Denmark, while portion 
of the produce of the hand-selected Archer seed of 1901 was used 
for the latter. 

In addition to these two varieties, plots sown with Archer seed 
obtained from Essex, and with Danish Archer grown in Ireland, one 
year were included. 

It was decided to discontinue the experiments with Goldthorpe until 
a sufficient quantity of seed from the single ear sown in 1905 was 
available. 

As Prentice barley is botanically identical with Archer, for the 
purposes of this report it is called Danish Archer. 

The experiments in 1907 were carried out at two centres in Cork, 
Tipperary, Wexford, and Louth, and at one centre in Queen’s County, 
Carlow, and Kildare, respectively. The size of the plots was the same 
ns in former years, viz., two statute acres each in extent. 

All the samples were valued as delivered in Dublin. 

Character of Season, 1907. 

The. season of 1907 was truly remarkable, possibly unprecedented. 
The first quarter of the year was very tine and dry, with sufficient 
frost to pulverise the surface of tilled land. Sowing generally was 
done much earlier and accomplished under much more favourable con- 
ditions than usual. Sufficient rainfall in March and April enabled the 
young plants to grow vigorously, but the continued moisture of May 
and June, together with a great lack of sunshine in the latter month, 
caused an overgrowth of straw. During the warm period of mid-July 
bailey made good progress and gave promise of a splendid yield. Un- 
fortunately the torrential downpours of rain on the 24th and 28th July 
caused widespread damage by lodging of the straw. 

Continued deficiency of warmth in August and frequsnt rain greatly 
retarded ripening, and September opened with some cold and rainy 
days. Thanks to the fine and warm period that then set in the majority 
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of the crops were gathered in before the subsequent further rainy, 
sunless period commenced. This lasted the whole of October, and 
threshing operations were conducted under most trying conditions. 

The yield of the barley crop in general was very variable. 

The following Table shows in each centre the name of the 
experimenter, the character of the soil and subsoil, and its pre- 
vious treatment : — 


Name of Centre. j 

! 

Experimenter. 

I 

Character of Soil ! 

and Subsoil. 

! 

Previous Treatment 
of Land. 

1. M i d 1 e t o n , Co. 
Cork. 1 

P. M'Carthy , Ballina- 
curra. 

Good deep loam. 
Subsoil — Yellow fri- 
able clay. 

Cool, form.— Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

1905, Oats. 

1900, Iioots.with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

2. Whitegato, Co. 
Cork. 

It. Hawkins, White- 
gate. 

Good brownstone 

loam. 

Subsoil— Gravel and 
shale. 

Geol. form.— Old Red 
Sandstone. 

1905, Oats. 

1900, Root, s, with farm 
yard manure and 
artilicials. 

3. Nenagh, Co. Tip- 
perary. 

J. Wolfe, Rockford, 

Good light loam. 
Subsoil — Gravelly 
clay. 

Geol. form.— Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

1905, Barley. 

1900, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

4. Birr, Co. Tippe- 
rary. 

J. Willington, St. 
Kieran’s. 

Strong loam. 

Subsoil — Gravelly 
clay. 

Geol. form. — Black 
Carboniferous lime- 
stone. 

1905, Potatoes. 

1906, Wheat. 

5. Wexford, Co. 

Wexford. 

0, Enniseorthy, Co. j 
Wexford. 1 

! 

W. B. Nunn, Castle 
Bridge. 

P. Brown, Broom- 
land. 

Sandy loam. 

Subsoil— Sand. 

Geol. form-Cambrian. 

Good loam of me- 
dium depth. 
Subsoil— Gravel and 
clay. 

Geol. form. — Lower 
Silurian. 

1905, Barley. 

1906, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

1905, Oats. 

1906, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure. 

7. Cutlingford, Co. 
Louth, 

J. Kearney , Wilville, 

i 

Good drift loam. 
Subsoil— Gravel and 
yellow clay. 

Geol. form.— Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

1905, Barley. 

1906, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

8. D u n l e o r, Co. 1 

Louth. 

8. Sogravo, Dunany, 

! Yield omitted as the 
figures were not 
considered reliable. 

— 

9. Monasltcrevan. 
Queen’s Co. 

E. Mulhall,New Inn, 

; Good deep loam, 
j Subsoil — Limestone 
i gravel 

Geol. form,— Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

1905, Oats. 

1906, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure. 

10 BagenaUtown, 
Co. Carlow. 

T. Tennant,, Old- 
town. 

Good deep loam. 

1 Subsoil — Limestone 
gravel. 

GeoL form.— Oar bon i - 
ferous limestone. 

1905, Oats. 

1906, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

11. A tliy, Co. Kil- 
dare. 

M. Minch, Rocklleld, 

Good limestone loam. 
Subsoil — limestone 
gravel. 

Geol. form.— Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

1906, Oats. 

1906, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE YIELD AND VALUES FOR 





Irish archer. 


Danish 

ex 


Date 
Sown all 






FARM 


Yield 

1 Value 

**0 

Yield 


Plots. 

©g 

per 









per 



fl S 

Statute 

Acre. 

Per 

Barrel. 

Per Acre. 

*3 

Statute 

Acre. 

1. P. M‘Carthy, Ballinacurra, 



Brls. st. 

*. d. 

£ s. d. 


Brls. st. 

Mar. 8th, 

Aug. 

12 a 

14 0 

8 11 11 



12 54 

Co. Cork. 

26th. 



Screenings, 

— 


0 34 

10 0 

0 2 2 

Aug. 

0 4 

Total, 


i - 

12 8 

- 

8 14 1 


12 04 

2. R. Hawkins, Whitegate, Co. 
Cork. 

Mar. 1st, 

1 Aug, 
20th. 

13 64 

14 0 

9 7 8 

Aug. 

20th. 

12 94 

Screenings, 

— 


0 8 

10 0 

0 6 0 

o 104 

Total 

- 

_ 

13 144 

- 

9 12 8 


13 4 

3. J. Wolfe, Rockford, No- 

I Mar. 12th, 

Sept. 

10 6 

15 6 

7 19 10 

Sept. 

12 ’ 94 

nagli. 


9th. 




9th. 

Screenings, 

— 

— 

0 24 

10 0 

0 1 7 


0 34 

Total, 

- 

- 

10 74 

- 

8 1 5 


12 13 

i- J. Willington, St. Kieran’s, 
Birr. 

Mar. Is*, 

Sept. 

4th. 

9 54 

14 6 

6 15 5 

Sept. 

4 th. 

9 7 

Screenings, 

- 


1 04 

10 0 

0 10 4 


1 1 

Total, ... 

- 

- 

10 6 

- 

7 5 9 


10 8 

6. W. B. Nunn, Oastlo Bridge, 
Wexford. 

Mar, 6th, 

11 

11 04 

15 3 

8 8 2 

& 

— TQ 

• 1 

11 104 

Screenings, ... ... 

— 

— 

2 3 

10 0 

1 1 10 

— 

1 13 

Total, 

- 

- 

13 34 

- 

9 10 0 


13 74 

6. P. Brown, Broomlands, 

Mar. 5th, 

Aug. 

12 5 

15 3 

9 17 4 

Aug. 

13 04 

Ennisoortby. 

22nd. 



22nd. 

Screenings, 

— 

— 

0 4 

10 0 

0 2 6 


0 44 

Total, ... | 

- 


13 3 

~ 

9 19 10 


13 6 

I 7. J. Kearney, Wilville, Car- ; Mar. 26th. 

Sept. 

13 44 

15 0 

9 19 2 

Sept. 

9th. 

12 15 

lingford. 


9th. 



Screenings. 

— 

— 

0 6 

10 0 

0 3 9 


0 4 

Total, 

- 

- 

13 104 

- 

10 2 11 


13 3 

8. E. Mulhall, New Inn, 

Feb. 28th, 

Sept. 

13 24 

15 0 

9 17 4 

Sept. 

13 IT 

Monasterovan. 

9th. 



9th. 

Screenings. 

— 

— 

0 8 

10 0 

_____ 

0 5 0 


0 10 

Total, 

- 

- 

13 104 


10 2 4 


13 114 

9. T. Tennant, 01dtown,Bag- 
enalstown. 

Feb. 28th, 

Aug. 

22nd. 

14 7 

14 9 

10 12 11 

Aug. 

22nd. 

14 144 

Screenings, 

— 


1 4 

10 0 

0 12 6 


1 U 

Total, 


- 

15 11 

- 

11 6 6 


16 0 

10. M. Minch, ltocklield, Athy, 

Feb. 26th, 

Aug. 

10 84 

15 3 

8 0 7 

ase" 

10 11 

Screening*, 

- 


1 74 

10 0 

0 14 8 

0 144 

Total, 

- 

- 

12 0 

- 

8 15 8 


11 94 

Average, 

- 

- 

12 14 

- 

9 7 0 

- 

13 04 

Average, 1906, 

- 

- 

12 54 


8 13 10 

- 

— 

Average, 1905, 

- 

- 

14 04 

- 

10 1 1 

- 

- 

Average, 1904. 

- 

- 

11 6 

- 

8 4 6 

- 

- 

Average, 1903, 

- 

.... 

10 7 

- 

7 5 9 

- 

— 

Average, 1909, 

- 

- 

12 124 

- 

9 7 11 


- 

Average, 1901, 


— 

11 14 

" 

8 15 3 

— 

— 


Note.— T he Screening! have been 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS, 1907. 


ABCHER. 

Ireland. 

| DANISH ARCHER. 

I ex Denmark. 

English archer 

| Value. 


©12 

Yield 

| Value. 

TJ 

CD © 

Yield 


Value. 1 








■*- O. 

per 




Per 

Barrel. 

Per Acre. 

g o! 

Q © 

M 

Statute 

Acre. 

Per 

Barrol 

Per Acre. 

« 

Statute 

Acre. 

Per 

Barrol 

Per Acre. 

*. d. 

1 £ «. 

d. 


Brls. st. 

a. d. 

£. s. d. 


BrlH. st. 

a. 

d. 

£ *. d. 

14 0 

8 12 10 

Aug. 

12 

7 

14 0 

8 14 2 

Aug. 

12 

12 

14 

0 

8 IB 6 




21st 





26th. 






10 0 

0 2 

6 

— 

0 

2* 

10 0 

0 1 7 

— 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 3 9 

- 

| 8 15 

4 


12 

»* 

- 

8 15 9 


13 

2 


9 2 3 

14 S 

8 19 

5 

Aag. 

13 

54 

14 3 

9 10 1 

Aug. 

12 

3 

14 

0 

8 10 8 

10 0 

0 6 

6 

ZUliU. 

0 

8 

10 0 

0 5 0 


0 

8 

10 

0 

0 5 0 

- 

9 5 11 


13 

134 

- 

9 15 1 


12 

11 


8 15 8 

15 6 

9 15 

3 

Sept. 

9th. 

13 

0 

15 6 

10 1 6 

Sept. 

9th. 

10 

3 

15 

3 

7 15 4 

10 0 

0 2 

2 

— 

0 

24 

10 0 

0 1 7 

— 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 2 6 

- 

9 17 

5 


13 

24 

- 

10 3 1 


10 

7 


7 17 10 

14 9 

6 19 

2 

Sept. 

4th. 

9 

12 

14 6 

7 1 4 

Sept. 

4th. 

9 

84 

14 

6 

6 18 3 

10 0 

0 10 

7 

- 

1 

04 

10 0 

0 10 4 

— 

1 

04 

10 

0 

0 10 4 

- 

7 9 

9 


10 

124 

- 

7 11 8 


10 

9 


7 8 7 

16 3 

8 17 

8 

Aug. 

17th. 

10 

04 

15 3 

l 12 11 

Aug. 

22nd. 

10 

0 

15 

3 

7 12 6 

10 0 

0 19 

1 


1 

154 

10 0 

0 19 8 


0 

14 

10 

0 

0 8 9 

- 

9 15 

9 


12 

0 

- 

8 12 7 


10 

14 


8 1 3 

15 3 

9 18 

8 

Aug. 

13 

44 

15 3 

10 2 6 

Aug. 

12 

5 

15 

3 

9 7 9 




22nd. 




22nd. 






10 0 

0 2 10 

— 

0 

44 

10 0 

0 2 10 

— 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 2 6 

- 

10 1 

6 


13 

9 

- 

10 5 4 


12 

9 


9 10 3 

15 3 

9 17 

4 

Sept. 

9th. 

13 

2 

15 0 

9 16 10 

Sept. 

9th. 

11 

9 

15 

0 

8 13 5 

10 0 

0 2 

6 

— 

■J 

5 


0 3 1 

— 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 1 10 

— 

9 19 10 


13 

7 

- 

9 19 11 


11 

12 


8 15 3 

15 O' 

9 16 

4 

Sopt. 

9th. 

12 

104 

15 0 

9 9 10 

Aug. 

orw- v, 

12 

2 

15 

0 

9 1 11 

10 0 
™ 

0 6 

3 

0 

12 

10 0 

0 7 6 

out 11. 

0 

7 

10 

0 

0 4 4 


10 2 

7 


13 

~64 

- 

9 17 4 


12 

9 

- 

9 6 3 

16 7~ 

11 3 

7 

Aug. 

22nd. 

14 

15 

15 0 

11 4 1 

Aug. 

22nd. 

13 

8 

15 

0 

10 2 6 

10 0 

0 10 11 | 


1 

1 

10 0 

0 10 7 

— 

0 

134 

10 

0 

0 8 6 


11 14 

6 


16 

0 

- 

11 14 8 


14 

64 


10 10 11 


8 3 

0 


11 


15 3 

8 13 11 

Aug. 

24th. 

10 

84 

15 

0 

7 17 11 


■S3 

1 


1 

0 

10 0 

0 10 0 


1 

7 

10 

0 

0 14 4 

1— 

8 12 

1 


12 

64 

- 

9 3 11 


11 

154 

- 

8 12 3 

— 

9 11 

5 

- 

13 

2 

- 

9 11 11 


12 

04 

- 

8 16 1 

— 

— 

- 

13 

1 

- 

9 5 4 

- 

I 


- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

“ - 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 


- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 


— 

- 

— 

- 

1 




- 



— 

— 




— 


▼lined throughout at 10*. per barrel. 
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Comparison of tiik Four Barleys tested at all Centres. 

The average yield and money value per statute acre of Irish Archer, 
Danish Archer (grown in Ireland one year), Danish Archer (freshly 
imported), and English Archer, are shown in the following table. 

For reference similar details of Irish Archer and Danish Archer for 
1 ( J0G, are also given. 


j 

Variety. 

Average Yield 

Average Value 

Percentage 

| Average 

of good Corn 

of good Corn 

of 

1 Total Value 


per Acre. 

per Acre. 

Screenings. 

| with Screenings. 


Brls. Htns. 

i! 

AT. 

il. 

% 

i: 

s. 

A. 

Archer (Irish), 

12 

1 

8 

19 

0 

62 

1 9 

7 

0 

Danish Aroher (r.r 

12 

51 

9 

4 

j 

o'li 

9 

11 

5 

Ireland, 1906). 
Danish Archer, 

12 

6.3 

9 

4 

9 

5*7 

9 

11 

11 

(freshly imported ). 
English Archer, 

11 

n 

8 

9 

10 

5*2 

8 

16 

1 

1906. 










Archer (Irish), 

11 

12 

8 

9 

2 

4*9 

8 

13 

10 

Danish Archer, 

12 

8J 

I • 9 

0 

9 

4*4 

9 

5 

4 

(freshly imported), j 







J* 

1 




A comparison of the above figures shows that Danish Archer grown 
in Ireland one year and Danish Archer freshly imported are equal, and 
that both are 4**. §d. per acre better than Irish Archer. The latter, 
however, shows an improvement, possibly due to the process of selection 
to which it has been subjected, as the difference in the value of its yield 
as compared with Danish Archer has been reduced from ID. fid. in 
190fi to 4s. 6d. in 1907. 

TJu; seed of English Archer, as stated above, was obtained from a 
commercial supply, and was found to be badly mixed. The low place 
it takes rnay be due in some measure to this fact. 

These experiments with seed of the same variety drawn from 
different sources have only been carried out for two years in two cases 
and one year in the other cases, and the figures given above can only 
be treated as indicating the probable trend of future experiments and 
not conclusive. It is intended to pursue the investigation in 1908, 
when seed of a single ear culture of Archer will be available for seeding 
the plots. Goldthorpe barley will also l>e included in next year's 
trials. 







As to the effect of change of soil ami climate on seed barley, the 
conclusions which nwy at present be drawn are, that Irish Archer 
grown for four successive seasons in Ireland has improved its position, 
and Danish Archer grown one season in Ireland has maintained it as 
compared with Danish Archer freshly imported. 


Man uni al Tests. 


These, wore carried out at one centre in each of the three following 
counties : — Cork, Louth, and Queen’s County. 


Each plot was two acres in extent and was divided into eight 
sub- plots of | acre. The plots at the three centres were sown with 
Danish Archer barley obtained from the same source. 


The following table shows the character of the soil and sub-soil, and 
the previous treatment of the land at each centre. 


1 

Experimenter. 

Centre. 

Character ol Soil, j 

I 

Previous Crops. 

1. J. Kearney, . I 

i 

l Carii afford, Co. 

flood drift loam. 

1905, Hoots, 


Louth. 

: Subsoil — Gravel and 

1906, Cats. 

2. M.'Murnane, 


1 yellow elny. 

Midleton, Co. Cork, 

Good strong Ion in j 

1905, Roots. 

! Subsoil— Yellow clay. I 

1906, Barley. 

3. K. Luttrell, 

MJo nas ter e v an, 

Sandy loam. 

j 1905, Roots. 


Queen’s Co. 

| Subsoil— Sand and 

1 1906, Barley. 

i 



i limestone gravel. 




The following Table shows the yield per Statute Acre, Price per Barrel, and the Profit or Loss per Acre resulting from the 

of Artificial Manures alone and in combination. 
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Total 

value 

with 

Screen- 

ings. 

•y~ Oi **« 

BO 00 

t- t— 

6 10 8 


2 

0 

2 

s 

0 


•wJrJuiuoa.ioy 

o 30 

& 8 V 1 U 0019 J 

vO o- 

s 


=3 



c 

3 

r "' 


d» 



• 

* 

o 

eo 

Value 

per 

■Barrel. 

^0 to 

£ 2! 

0 

06 



1 


Yield 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 

® <M <«ft 

« ~ 

o> os 

P 3 

00 

00 


» 

no 

td 

0 

i ~4 

At 

00 

(0 

0 

►4 

1 

Total 

value 

with 

Screen- 

ings. 

ts 0» l^i 

at* 00 CO 

OO ^ 

5 11 11 


2 

£ 

£ 

2 

£ 

| 

•Btrajuoowg 

.° g gj 





c 3 

A 

& 

_ JO 

eflujUQOJoj 



£ 



t 

<D 

A 

£ 

| 

Value 

per 

Barrel. 

i2 S 

C& 

0 


4 -T 


eo 

Yield 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 

tu e* co 

»J ^ o> 

« ^ 



OB 

s 

£ 

n 

OB 

O 

>4 

’3 

© 

o 3 u 8 a 

0 0 

»; n •m 

C 4 t 0 to 

r* 

O 

h* 



2 

«o 

2 

i 

o 

•as niuee rog 

o 30 

O^U^UOOJOJ 

©° eo 

" 

9 » 

to 

to 

S 3 

: 


cS 

X) ■ 

A 

C 

Value 

per 

Barrel, 

1 to 

|- * 3 3 

i 

to 

rH 

: 

pT 



£ 1 
o 

i 

i 

Yield 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 

* 2 ® 

2. 

72 £2 <0 

, w -* 

os 


«o 

0 

hi 

A. 

» 

» 

0 

>4 

M 

1 

i 

Total 

value 

with 

Screen- 

ings. 

£ s. d. 

8 11 3 

6 7 10 

eo 

00 

to 


0 : 

a 

0 

1 . 

0 ; 


' 

l 

3 

£ 

sBntueerog 

}0 

oHujaeorej 

O K 

^ " ft 

*0 

s 

.= 

g* 

& 

i ^ 



Value 

per 

Barrel. 

•e - «° 

« 3 3 

to 

■** 

pH 

aT 

M 

< 

hi 

OS 

A 

2 

bo 

1 1 

13 


: 

1 

Yield 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 

^ * S3 

OD 

W CO 

« ~ 

CO 

00 

e 

§ 

g 

iii 

fcf 


$ 

No. 

L 

n. 

t-j 

M 

■s 

■p 

M 

O 

Profit 01 
Moira r 
F 

At 

Cm 


Note The Screenings have been valued throughout at 1U& per barrel. 
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Note .—The Screenings have been valued throughout at 10?. per barre 
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No i ns on Maxuuial Expeiuments. 

Unfortunately all the* plots at Farms 2 and 3 were badly laid by the 
heavy rains of duly, and the quality and quantity of Lorain was 
consequently detrimentally affected. Especially was this the case at 
Farm 2, which accounts for the very high percentage of screening 
recorded at this centre. 

Geographically and in description of soil the three centres were as 
diversified as it was possible to find, and the results obtained are a 
striking example of the different requirements of the three classes of 
soil — Drift loam, strong loam, and sandy loam. Some of the 
differences at least may be accounted for by the previous treatment 
of the land, and consequently its fertility at the time of experimenting, 
and emphasise the necessity of every fanner testing his own land by 
small experiments find ascertaining himself its immediate requirements 
before purchasing and applying artificial manures. 

In the case of Farm 1 the soil was in a high state of fertility, and the 
application of sulphate of ammonia was the only manure which gave a 
remunerative return. Phosphatic and potassic manures were evidently 
not required. The return obtained from sulphate of ammonia indicates 
that when potassic and phosphatic constituents of a soil are sufficienily 
abundant a nitrogenous manure like sulphate of ammonia can be bene- 
ficially applied. 

Farm 2 represents a case exactly opposite to 1. Here mineral 
manures especially kainit have effected a profitable return. 

On Farm 3 no profit from any plot was obtained. The whole of the 
plots, after becoming laid in July, were badly overgrown with weeds, 
which greatly retarded the barley from ripening and filling 'properly. 
The smallest loss is sustained by the ammonia plot, which is followed 
closely by the kainit plot. The large loss sustained by superphosphate 
both alone find in combination with the two other manures points to an 
already liberal and sufficient supply of phosphate in the soil. 

The Department desire to express their indebtedness to Mr. J. H. 
Bennett, Ballinacurra, County Cork, who has for the past seven years 
directed the work in connection with the Experimental Plots, and 
, to Messrs. A. Guinness, Son and Co., Ltd., who contributed the major 
portion of the cost of the experiments. 



II.— MEADOW HA Y. 


The experiments on the manuring of meadow hay in 1907 were 
similar to those of the six preceding years, with the addition of an 
extra plot, on which the kairiit was applied before the 30th November. 
The experiments were carried out at fourteen centres in the counties of 
Antrim, Carlow, Kildare, Limerick, Londonderry, and Tipperary. 

The plan of the experiment, with full details as to centres, manures 
applied, yield per acre, and estimated profits, is given in the table on 
page 290. 


The following table summarises the results obtained : — 


riot, 

No. 

Manures applied per statute acre. 

\verapre 
Yield of 
Hay per 
statute 
acre. 

T nereasc 
due to 
Manures. 

Value 

of 

Increase 
at 2.s*. 
per cwt. 

Cost 

of 

Manures. 

Esti- 
rnat ed 
Pro lit 
per 

statute 

acre. 



T. O. 

T. t . Q. 

»: s\ < 1 . 

x. 

C .N. (/. 

i 

No manure 

1 12 3 

- 

- 

- 

.... 

2 

Ten tons of farmyard manure, 

2 8 3 

0 10 0 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 

j ! 

0 8 0 
(Loss;. 

3 

One owt. nitrate of soda, 

1 18 3 

0 0 0 

0 12 0 

! 0 12 0 

0 0 0 
(Loss). 

4 

One cwt. nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. 
of superphosphate. 

2 2 3 

0 10 o 1 

1 

o 

o 

0 18 0 i 

j 

0 10 

5 

One cwt. nitrate of soda, 2 owt. 
superphosphate, 2 cwt. kainit. 

2 0 3 : 

0 17 0 

1 14 0 

i 4 o ; 

0 10 0 

o i 

One cwt. nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. j 
superphosphate, 2 cwt. kainit j 
(kainit applied not later than 
November 30th). 

1 

2 8 2 

0 15 3 

1 11 0 

14 0 

0 7 0 


The hay crop of 1907 was much the same as that of 1906, and the 
results obtained agree very closely with those of that and the five 
preceding years in which the experiments were carried out. The 
figures in the above table show that on the average of all the centres 
the heaviest yield of hay was obtained from the plot to which was ap- 
plied, at the rate of 5 cwts. per acre, a mixture containing each of the 
three important ingredients of manures, viz., nitrogen, phosphates, 
and potash. While this is true of the average results, it has to be noted 
that at six individual centres the highest yield was obtained from the 
plot to which farmyard manure was applied at the rate of ten tons per 
acre. 
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MEADOW HAY EXPERIMENT MANURIAL TEST FOR ONE YEAR. 


Table showing the Returns per Statute Acre from each Centre. 



1 


Plot 1, 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 5. 

Plot 6. 

Name and Address 

of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 

of Soil. 

No 

Manure. 

10 tons 
Farm 
yard 
Manure. 

j 

i 

i 

1 cwt. 
Nitrate 
of 

Soda. 

1 cwt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda, 

2 cwt. 
Super- 
phos- 
phate. 

1 cwt 
Nitrate 
of Soda, 
2owt. 
Super- 
phos- 
phate, 

2 owt. 
Kainit. 

1 ewt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda, 

2 ewt. 
Super- 
phos- 
phate, 

2 owt. 
Kainit 

(applied 

jotlater 

than 

Nov. 

30th). 




T. c. o. 

T. (’. Q. 

T. O. Q. 

t. o. a 

T. e. q. 

T. C. 0. 

11. Gregg, Broughshane, 
Ballymena. 

Antrim, . 

Clay loam, 

1 12 1 

2 3 1 

2 0 1 

2 2 0 

2 11 2 

2 10 3 

— Humphreys, Balla- 
salla,IIacket8town. 

Carlow, . 

Light, moor y, . 

1 2 0 

1 10 3 

1 12 2 

1 12 S 

1 13 2 

1 12 3 

— Doyle, Craan, Cloncgal, 

• • 

Medium loam, 

1 10 0 

2 G 0 

2 3 1 

2 2 1 

2 6 2 

2 2 1 

J. Doyle, Sillagb, Bally- 
more. 

Kildare, . 

Gravelly loam, 

1 3 0 

2 1 0 

1 8 1 

1 18 3 

1 18 3 

1 17 2 

G. Jackson, Knoekmagee, 
Carlow. 


Loam, . 

1 1G 2 

2 16 2 

1 19 0 

2 2 1 

2 14 1 

2 12 1 

— Masterson, Ardolles, 
Kilmead. 

, 

Strong loam, . 

1 11 1 

2 2 3 

1 13 2 

1 16 3 

2 5 1 

2 3 0 

E. Taaffe, Donadea, Kil- 
cock. 


Strong clay, . 

1 12 1 

2 9 3 

1 13 0 

2 2 0 

2 2 2 

2 4 1 

J, Irwin, Damhead, Cole- 
raine. 

L’derry, . 

Strong day 
loam. 

2 5 0 

2 15 3 

2 10 2 

2 14 3 

3 9 0 

- 

W. Shannon, Canhquin, 
Derry. 

J. Moaghor, Laha, Tera- 
plemore. 

IP • 

| 

i Clay loam, 

Light loam, . 

2 5 2 

1 10 1 

3 7 0 

1 19 1 

' 2 11 1 

1 11 3 

i 

2 13 2 

1 14 0 

3 0 2 

3 3 0 

j Tijj^erary 

2 5 0 


P. C. Fogarty, Killoran. 
Moyne. 

1 

| do. 

0 19 2 

1 10 0 

17 1 

I 

1 9 2 

2 4 2 

- 

J O'Sullivan, Knocklofty, 

Tipgerary 

1 

do. 

1 4 2 

2 13 0 

1 10 1 

1 17 2 

2 8 3 

2 8 1 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Mont- 
eagle, Foynes. 

Limerick, . 

Alluvial, 

1 12 3 

2 6 1 

2 3 0 

2 6 0 

2 10 1 

2 11 3 

D. O'Brien, Cahirmoyle, 
Ardagh. 

! 

Limestone loam, 

2 15 0 

4 0 0 

2 19 0 

3 7 1 

3 7 3 

3 7 3 

Average Yield per statute aore, 

- 

1 12 3 

2 8 3 

118 3 

2 2 3 

2 9 3 

2 8 2 

Increase due to Manures, 

- 

- 

0 16 0 

0 6 0 

010 0 

017 0 

015 3 

Value of Increase : nay at 2a. per 
cwt. 

- 

- 

£ s. d. 

1 12 0 

1 £ a. d. 

0 12 0 

1 

£ a. d. 

1 0 0 

£ a. d . 

1 14 0 

£ a. d. 

1 11 6 

Cost of Manures, • 

• • 

- 

- 

2 0 0 

0 12 6 

0 18 6 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 

Estimated Profit per statute aere, . 

I 

- 

0 8 0 

(Loss.) 

0 0 6 

(Loss.) 

0 X 6 

0 10 0 

0 7 6 
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The general result, therefore, indicates that the mixture applied on 
plot 5 may be relied on to give a substantial, and in most eases, a 
profitable increase in the crop. 

On plot 4 the same mixture, but without the kainit, was applied, and 
sometimes this is more profitable than the complete mixture. Such 
a result maybe expected on land which is in good heart; but even 
then the increase in the hay crop does not fully represent the advan- 
tages derived from manures containing potash, as these are also seen 
in the aftergrass, where tlio growth of clovers and bottom grasses is 
stimulated by the use of such manures. 


The following table shows briefly the results obtained during 
the past six seasons : — 






Ten tons 

ol’ 

Farm- 

yard 

Manure. 

One cwt. 
Nitrate 

of Soda, 

One cwt. 
Nitrate 

One cwt. 



No 


2 cwt 

of Soda, 

Nitrate 



Manure. 

Super- 

2 cwt 

of 





phosphate, 
2 cwt. 

Super- 

phosphate. 

Soda. 






Kainit. 





T. G. 

Q. 

T. c. Q. 

T. C. Q, 

T. C. Q. 

T. O. Q. 


( Average yield per statute acre, 

1 8 

2 

1 18 2 

2 8 3 

2 5 0 

1 16 3 

1901 



£ .v. d. 

£ x. d. 

£ x. d. 

£ 4. d. 


l Estimated profit per acre, 



0 15 0 

(Loss) 

1 8 6 

0 19 3 

0 10 0 



t a. 

O 

t. e. a 

T. C. Q. 

T. G. Q, 

T. G, Q. 


( Average yield per statute acre, 

1 10 

0 

1 19 2 

2 6 2 

2 0 2 

1 14 3 

1902 



£ .v. a. 

£ x. d. 

£ 4. <L 

£ 4. (h 


( Estimated profit per acre, 

«— 


0 14 4 

1 1 0 

0 11 0 

0 3 3 


T. C. 

O. 

(Loss) 

T. C 0. 

T. G. Q. 

T. C. Q. 

T. O. Q. 



( Average yield per statute acre, 

1 9 

0 

2 1 2 

2 7 2 

2 2 2 

1 15 0 

1903 



£ 4. d. 

£ .v. d. 

£ g. d. 

£ 5. d. 


( Estimated profit per acre, 

— 


0 8 9 
(Loss) 

1 4 3, 

u 16 9 

0 4 6 



T. O. 

0. 

T. C. 0. 

T.O.Q. 

T. O. Q. 

T. O. Q. 


C Average yield per statute acre, 

1 8 

1 

1 19 3 

2 3 3 

1 19 0 

1 13 2 

1904 

] 



1 £ x. d. 

£ x, d. 

£ #. d. 

£ 4. d. 


i Estimated profit per acre, 

* — 


0 11 3 
(Loss) 

0 16 9 

0 9 9 

0 16 



T. C. 

Q 

T. c. U. 

T. 0. Q. 

T. O. Q. 

T. O. Q. 

1905 

| Average yield per statute aore, 

1 11 

1 

2 0 0 

2 6 0 

2 2 1 

1 18 3 



£ x. d. 

£ x. d. 

£ .S', d. 

£ 4. d. 


( Estimated profit per acre, . 

— 


0 18 0 
(L 08 S) 

0 15 0 

0 10 6 

0 8 3 


( Average yield per statute acre, 

T. 0. 

0. 

T. C. Q. 

T. C. Q. 

T. G. Q. 

T. G. Q. 

1908 

1 13 

3 

2 3 0 

2 11 0 

2 6 3 

2 1 0 

l Estimated profit per acre, , 



£ 8. d. 

£ x d. 

£ x. d. 

£ 4. d. 


~ 


1 1 6 
(Loss) 

0 10 6 

0 7 6 

0 2 0 


{Average yield per statute aero, 
(Estimated profit per acre, 

T. O. 

Q. 

T. 0. 0. 

T. G. Q, 

T. C. Q. 

T. C. Q. 

1907 

1 12 

3 

2 8 3 
£ 4 . d. 

2 9 3 

£ 4. d. 

2 2 3 

£ «. d. 

1 18 3 

£ 4. d. 


— 


0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 16 

0 0 6 





(Logs) 



(Loss) 


The use of nitrate of soda alone is not to be recommended, unless 
under exceptional circumstances. 

The 10 tons of farmyard manure applied on plot 2 gave on the average 
the satisfactory increase of 1G cwt. per acre, and, as mentioned above, 
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iu six cases yielded the heaviest crop. This satisfactory increase is 
probably clue to the wet season, none of the rnanurial constituents being 
lost through the drying up of the manure on the surface of the ground. 

If the hay crop is charged with the full cost of the manure (*l,s\ per 
ton), a loss of 8s. per acre is incurred ; but if, on the other hand, 
only half the cost is charged to the hay crop, a profit of 1 2s. is obtained. 
In this connection it should be remembered that, as in the case of the 
results obtained from the application of a potash manure, the actual 
increase in the weight of lmy does not fully represent the beneficial 
effects of an application of clung. The growth of bottom or pasture 
grasses and clovers is very favourably influenced by a dressing of farm- 
yard manure. 

Ah mentioned above, an extra plot was included in this season’s trials, 
viz., plot 6, to which was applied the same mixtures as on plot 5, the 
hainit, however, being applied not later than the 30th November. 


This test was carried out at 11 cenires. The following table shows 
briefly the average results obtained : — 


Plot 

No. 

Manure* Applied per Statute 
Aero. 

Average 
yield of 
l'lay per 
Statute 
Acre. 

Increase 
duo to 
Manure*. 

Value of 
Increase 
at 2*. 
per cwt. 

Cost of 
Manures. 

Esti- 

mated 

Prollt 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 



T. c. 

T. <‘. <.». 

x. *. ti. 

X> x. (1. 

X. 

d) 

No Manure, . 

1 13 1 

1 

- 1 

- 

- 


1 rvvt. Nitrate of Soda, 2 cwt. 

■ 2 r J 0 

0 15 3 

1 11 G 

1 4 0 

0 7 0 

Superphosphate, 2 cwt. 
Kainit. 

j 1 





! 

(0) 

1 cwt. Nitrato of Soda, 2 cwt. 

1 2 8 2' 

0 15 1 

1 10 G j 

t 4 0 

1 0 G H 

Superphosphate, 2 cwt. 

; I 






Kainit (Kainit applied not 
later than 30th November). ' 


1 

I 




So far as conclusions may be drawn from the results of one year’s 
experiments, it would appear that no advantages are to be obtained 
through the early application of the kainit. 

Owing to the high price of artificial manures during the past two 
years, the profits resulting from the use of the various rnanurial dressings 
are somewhat lower than those obtained in previous years. The table 
on page 3 shows that in each year the heaviest yield and the greatest 
profit have been obtained from the plot receiving the complete rnanurial 
dressing, and fanners may therefore be recommended to apply to their 
meadow lands the following mixture per statute acre : — 

1 cwt. nitrate of soda, 

2 cwt. superphosphate, 

2 cwt. kainit. 
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III. — POTATOES. 

A. — Man u rial Test. 

The experiments on the manuring of potatoes carried out in 1907 
were similar to those of preceding years, except that in the last two years 
an additional Plot (No. 7) was included with the object of testing the 
effect of sulphate of potash in comparison with muriate of potash. Briefly 
stated, the object of these experiments is to indicate what use can be 
made of artificial manures by way of supplementing applications of 
farmyard manure to the potato crop. 

In Table L (pp. 298-301) will be found the complete results of the ex- 
periments conducted at fifty-nine centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, 
Carlow, Cork, Dublin, Fermanagh, Galway, Kerry, King’s County, 
Leitrim, Limerick, Londonderry, Longford, Louth, Mayo, Monaghan, 
Queen's County, Roscommon, Tipperary, Waterford, and Wicklow. In 
each county the experiments were under the direct supervision of the 
county agricultural instructor. 

While the results obtained at individual centres will repay careful 
study, especially in view of the fact that the character of the soil and 
the variety of potato grown at each is given, yet, when drawing general 
conclusions, it will be safer to be guided in the main by the average 
results. For the sake of easy reference these are reproduced in the 


following table : — 



Manure applied per 

Average 
total yield 

Increase 

Cost 

of 

Estimated 
pro 11 f per 
stature 
aero. 

Plot. 

statute acre. 

of potatoes 
per statute 
acre. 

due i o 
Manures. 

Manures. 



Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

£ x. 

(i. 

£ .v. <7. 

1 

No manure. 

3 

12 

— 

— 


— 

2 

20 tons farmyard manure, 

8 

11 

4 

19 

4 0 

0 

5 8 0 

3 

15 tons farmyard manure, 

7 

13 

4 

l 

3 0 

0 

4 16 0 

4 

15 tons farmyard manure, 1 owt. 
sulphate of ammonia, 

8 

14 

5 2 

3 15 

0 

5 1G 0 

6 

15 tons farmyard manure, 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, 4 cwt. 
superphosphate. 

0 

0 

5 

17 

4 7 

0 

6 15 0 

(j 

15 tone farmyard manure, 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, 4 owt. 
superphosphate, 1 cwt. muri- 
ate of potash, . 

10 

5 

fi 

13 

4 17 

0 

7 M 0 

7 

15 tons farmyard manure, 1 owt. 
sulphate of ammonia, 4 cwt. 
superphosphate, 1 owt. sul- 
phate of potash, 

10 

3 i 

1 

C 

11 

4 18 

0 

7 10 0 


In calculating tbe profits obtained, the following prices have been 
assigned to tbe different manures : — Farmyard manure, 4a. per ton ; 
sulphate of ammonia, XI 5 per ton ; superphosphate, X3 per ton ; 
muriate of potash, XI 0 per ton and sulphate of potash., XI 1 per ton. 
The figures in the above table are largely confirmatory of those 


x 
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obtained in previous years. Each application of manure, or mixture of 
manures, has produced a large increase in the crop. The artificial 
manures have yielded a considerable profit per acre ; the amount does 
not differ very materially from that obtained in 1906, as the next table 
shows. The dressing of 15 tons of dung has produced a crop only 18 
cwt. less than that obtained when a heavier dressing is used, while 
when the lighter dressing is supplemented by the addition of 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia the difference between the two plots becomes 3 
cwt. in favour of the lighter dressing. 

These experiments fully justify the advice given in previous reports 
that, as a general rule, and especially where farmyard manure is limited 
in amount, farmers should apply the latter in more moderate quantities, 
and supplement it with suitable artificial manures. Now the question 
arises, What are the “ suitable ” artificial manures ? An answer is 


furnished from the figures contained in the following table: — 


Plot. 

Manure applied per 

statute acre. 

Total 
Yield of 
Potatoes 
per acre. 

Increase 

over 

Yield 

from 

15 tons 
Dung. 

Cost of 

Manures 
In excess 
of 15 tons 
Dung. 

Estimated 
Profit 
from UB6 
of 

artificials, 

Estimated 
Profit 
from use 
of same 
artificials 
in 1906. 

3 

15 tons farmyard ma- 
nure, 

Tons. Cwt 

7 13 

Tons. Cwt. 

£ x. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ x. d. 

4 

15 tone farmyard ma- 
nure. 1 owt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 

8 

14 

1 1 

0 15 0 

1 0 0 

0 6 0 

5 

15 tons farmyard ma- 
nure, 1 cwt sulphate 
of ammonia, 4 owt 
Bup3rphospbate, 

9 

9 

1 16 

1 7 0 

1 19 0 

1 9 0 

6 

15 tone farmyard ma- 
nure, 1 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 4 cwt. 
superphosphate. 1 
cwt. muriate of pot- 
ash 

10 

5 

2 12 

1 17 0 

2 18 0 

3 1 0 

7 

15 tons farmyard ma- 
nuro, 1 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 4 cwt. 
s uper ph osp h ate, 1 

cwt sulphate of 
potash, 

10 

3 

2 10 

1 18 0 

2 W 0 

2 10 0 


These figures show that the most suitable mixture of artificial 
manures that can be used to supplement a moderate application of dung 
is one which is complete, or, in other words, one which contains nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash. The questions as to what quantity of each 
ingredient the mixture should contain, and in what form each 
ingredient should be present, may well constitute subjects for future 
investigation, but in the meantime farmers may safely be urged to try 
the mixture as applied to plot 6. This conclusion is very considerably 
strengthened when the results of last year’s experiments are compared 
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with those of similar experiments conducted during the five previous 
years, as given in the following table: — 
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B. — Variety Test. f 

This experiment, designed to test the relative cropping capawdities 

of different varieties of potatoes, was conducted at thirty-one ffcntres 

in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Dublin, Galway, Kerry, Mildare, 

King’s County, Leitrim, Londonderry, Longford, Mayo, Queen’s 

County, Tipperary, Westmeath, and Wicklow. The full returns of 

all the varieties grown at each centre are given in Table II. (pp| <^j02- 

305), together with the average yield per statute acre, and t?/^fc of 

the same varieties in similar experiments conducted in the six prv nous 

&rf 

years. i 

As all the varieties were not grown at each centre, an accurate com- 
parison between them cat] not be drawn from the average figures^,, stated 
in the table. A reliable comparison is, however, obtained if the yields 
of varieties grown at the same centres are compared. 

The following summary ol the results comprised in Table II. is gtiven 
for convenient reference : — 1 


{ 

Variety of Potato. 

No. of Testn. 

Average Total 
Yield per 
Statute Acre. 

( Main Crop Varie.lie s.) 

Factor * 

10 

Tons. Cwt. 

9 12 

Up to Date, 

31 

9 5 

Duchess of Cornwall, 

18 

9 3 

Old Champion, 

27 

8 17 

Northern Star, 

27 

8 8 

Champion II., 

15 

8 5 

Evergood, ... 

20 

8 4 

Beauty of Bute. ... 

20 

8 3 

Black Sherries, 

24 

7 7 

Lang worthy, 

21 

7 1 

(Mid- Sea non Varieties.) 



British Queen, ... ... ... 

25 

8 19 

Abundance, 

10 

8 9 

Royal Kidney. 

17 

8 0 


C.— Sprouting Seed Potatoes. 

Late Varieties . 

During the past season these experiments were carried out in 16 
counties at 67 centres. At each centre the tests were carried out 
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under similar conditions as to soil, manuring, variety, and cultivation, 
the only difference being that the seed for one plot was sprouted (as 
explained in Leaflet No. 58), and the seed for the other plot was not. 
The sprouted seed wav boxed not earlier than 31st January. 


Table showing Results of Experiments carried out in 1907 at 
sixty-seven centres. 


COUNTV. 

No. of 
Experi- 

Average Yield per Statute Acre. 


Sprouted Potatoes. 

Unsprouted Potatoes. 

gain in 
yield 
a no to 



Sale- 

able. 

Small. 

Total, 

able" Snia11 ' 

Total. 

Sprout 

mg. 



T. 

0 . 

CWTS. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. CWTS. 

T. 

C. 

T. C. 

Antrim. . 

9 

12 

1 

38 

13 

19 

9 

4 41 

11 

5 

2 14 

Armagh, . 

G 

10 

10 

31 

12 

18 

9 

16 34 

11 

11 

0 10 

Cork E 

2 

9 

1 

3G 

10 

17 

5 

15 45 

8 

0 

2 17 

Fermanagh, . 

e 

G 

1G 

39 

8 

15 

5 

6 30 

7 

2 

1 13 

King’s County, 

5 

9 

10 

12 

11 

12 

6 

0 65 

9 

6 

2 7 

Leitrim, . 

1 

6 

0 

17 

0 

17 

5 

10 21 

G 

11 

0 6 

Limerick, 

2 

10 

9 

3G 

12 

5 

7 

19 37 

9 

16 

2 4 

Londonderry, . 

15 

7 

5 

39 

9 

4 

5 

ir* 

6 

1G 

2 8 

Longford, 

2 

7 

2 

40 

9 

2 

4 

11 46 

G 

17 

2 5 

Mayo, 

3 

l 

10 

5 

1 51 

12 

1G 

7 

18 C9 

11 

7 

1 9 

Monaghan, 

j 3 

8 

18 

3G 

10 

11 

G 

19 56 

9 

15 

0 19 

Roscommon, . 

5 

- 

- 


11 

7 

- 

_ 

9 

10 

1 17 

Tipperary N., 

1 

7 

15 

8 

8 

3 

4 

G 9 

4 

15 

3 8 

Tipperary S., 

2 

8 

1 

CL 

11 

2 

5 

14 72 

9 

G 

1 16 

Waterford, 

4 

11 

10 

43 

13 

13 

7 

19 2S 

9 

8 

4 5 

Wicklow, 

! 

1 

14 

12 

28 

16 

0 

12 

14 18 

13 

12 

2 8 


Summary of Results of Experiments on the Sprouting of Late 
Potatoes in 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907. 
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POTATO EXPERIMENT. 


Table I.— Showing the Returns i 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character of Soil. 

Variety of Potato 

.1. Gage, Luughill, ClougluniUs, 

Antrim, 

Medium loam, 

Champion, 


Do 



R. M* Kinney, Deffnck, Dervock, 

Do!! 

Medium loam, 

Beauty of Bute, 

Coulter, Cladymore, . . 

Armagh. 

Loam vslightiy gravelly), 

U p-to-date, 

H. O’Hare, Mavemacullcn. . . 

Do., 

Medium loam, 

Black Skerry, 

.1, Joyce, Carrigleade, Graigue-na-Managh, 

( -arlow. 

Do., . . 

Old Champion, 

J. Webster, Bally keunan, My shall, .. 

Do., 

Do 

Up-to-date, 

C. Lenihane, Doonoens, Millstreet, . . 

Cork, 

Strong loam. 

Old Champion, 

M. Morton, Kilberehcrt, Freemouiit, Clmrleville, 

Do., 

Clay loam. 

Up-to-date, 

,1. Murphy, Killnna, Killavallen, 

Do., 

Light loam, . . 

Old Champion, 

T. O'Sullivan, CLoughduv, Crooks town, 

Do., 

Medium loam, 

Champion, 

Do 

Do., 

Do., 

Up-to-date, 

1*. O’Connell, Kitumney, Ovens, 

Do., 

Do., 

Duchess oi Cornwa 

Do., . . 

Do., 

Do 

Champion, 

C. Dodd, Castlemote, Cloghran. 

Dublin, 

Do 

Bountiful, 

J. Seagrave, Coolnune, Mulhuddert, . . 

Do., 

Light loam, .. 

U p-to-date, 

J. J. Lawlor, Irish town House, Clondalkin, 

Do., 

.Strong loam, 

Do., . . 

M. Byrne, Rockville House, Kllternan, 

Do.. 

Loam, 

Scottish Triumph, 

T. Crawford, Knookroe, Irvinestown, . . 

Fermanagh. 

Medium loum. 

Old Champion, 

M. Graham, Drunmiack, Lisnaskea, .. 

Do., 

Strong loam, 

Up-to-date, 

M. Hallinan. Craughwell, 

Galway, 

Clay loam. 

Champion, 

T. Finerty, New Inn, Woodlawn, 

Do., 

Gravelly loam, 

Do., 

The Monastery. Brook lodge, Ballyglunin, 

Do., 

Moory loam, . . 

Do., 

E. P. O’Brien, Leitrim House, Kdenderry, 

King’s, 

Sandy loam, . . 

Do., 

W. Kinsella, Cloneygown, Portarllngton, 

Do., 

Stiff clay. 

Beauty of Bute, 

B. Winters, Drumcong, Kilturbid, 

P. Wrynn, Drumharkln, Carriek-on-Sbanuon. . . 

Leitrim, 

Sandy loam, 

Champion, 

Do., 

Peaty loam. .. 

Do., 

J. M‘ Garry, Corduff, Droinod, 

Do., 

Clayey loam, 

Champion (Scotci 

Bannantyue, Fanningstown Castle, Patriek's- 

well. 

Limerick, . . ; 

Limestone loam, 

Beauty of Bute, 

William M'Collum, Drumcroon, Coleraine, * .. 

i Londonderry, . . \ 

Medium loam, 

1 Up-to-date, 

H. Brewster, Myroe, Limavady, 

Do., .. i 

Clay loam, 

Do., 

E. M'Gcrr, Esker, Longford, 

Longford. . . i 

Clay, 

Champion, 

P. Brady, Galsha, Aughnarliffe, 

Do., .. : 

Gravelly loam, 

Do.. 

A. Jeffers, Drumleek, Castlebellingbam, 

i Louth, . . ! 

Light, loam, 

British Queen, 

J). J. Hath, Clogher Head, Drogheda, 

Do., . . ; 

Do 

Up-to-date, 

,1, Woods, Piedmont, Dundalk, 

Do., . . ! 

Do., 

J)o„ 

T. Maguire, Sheetland, Termonfelkin, 

Do., . . : 

Heavy clay loam, 

Shamrock, 

M. Butterley, Clonmore. Dunleer, . . 

1 Do., .. i 

Heavy loam, 

Beauty ot Bute, 

M. Noone, Bclgariff, Fox ford, 

; Mayo, .. i 

Light loam, 

Old Champion, 

P. J. Brennan, Walshtown, Kiltimagh, 

Do., .. 1 

Rich loam, 

Do., 

T. Jordan, Claremont, Claremorris. .. 

Do., . . | 

Clay loam, 

Do., 

T. Coimaughton, Barnyearroll, Claremorris, 

Do., .. | 

Strong clay, 

Do., 

S. Latttmer, Kilachan, Monaghan, 

Monaghan, 

Light loam, 

Up-to-date, 

R. Duffy, Drumhawn, Carrlckrnacross, 

Do., 

Loam, 

Old Champion, 

W. Rafter, Ballyluslc, BallyfUi, 

Queen’s Co., 

Heavy loam, 

Champion. 

It. Oaxton, Dysartlure, Stradbally, 

Do., 

Light loam over limestone, 

Do., 

M. Rogan, Cloonard, Castlerea, 

Roscommon, 

Stiff clay, 

Old Champion, 

M. Mulleague, Cloonbard, . , . . , 

J. Naughton, Taughmaconnell, Ballinasloe, . . 

Do., 

Medium, 

Do., 

I)o„ 

Light sandy, 

Do., 

J. Egan, Castleplunket, Castlerea, 

P. C. Fogarty, Moyne, Templemore, 

J. Meagher. Ballyphillip, Templemore, 

M. Ouiry, Coleman, Lisronagh, 

Do., 

Stiff clay 

Do., 

Tipperary, 

Medium loam, 

Northern Star, 

Do., 

Loam, 

Do., 

Do., 

Stiff clay, 

Old Champion, 

P. M. Coffey, Ballinagrce, Emly, 

Do., 

Loam, 

.1)0., 

M. Cullen, Mucklugh, Tinahely, 

Wicklow, 

Light clay, 

Do., 

IS. Oondren, Currenstown, Arklow, . . 

Do., 

Medium day, 

Gartons, 

E. Sheehan, Gardenmorris, Kill, 

Waterford, 

Medium loam, 

Old Champion, 

W. O’Donnell, Ballyeraghty, Tralee, . . 

Kerry, 

Calcareous loam, 

Beauty of Bute, . 

J.' B. Rice, Abbey dorrey, Tralee, 

Do., 

Peaty, 

Old Champion, , 


Average yield per statute acre. 



Increase due to Manures, 

.. 


Value of Increase : 

saleable Potatoes, 2*. per cwt. ; Small, Is. per cwl 


Cost of Manures, 




Estimated profit per statute acre, 

.. . 
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MANUR1AL TEST, 


3tatutb Acre from each Centre. 




PLOT 1 





PLOT 2. 





PLOT 3. 




Plot i 




















15 tons 

Farmyard 


No Manure. 



20 tons Farmyard 



15 tons Farmyard 




Manure. 






Manure. 




Manure. 



1 cwt. Sulphate of 





















Ammonia. 


Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 


Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 


Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 


Small. 

Total. 


Out . 



Ions. nvi. 


cut. 

tons. 

cut. 

tons, cwt, 


*(*Uf, 

tons. 

cut. 

tons 

cut. 



cwt. 

tone, owl, 

1 

6 

20 

2 

12 

3 

4 


22 

4 

0 

3 

2 


21 

4 

3 

3 

6 



29 

4 

15 

3 

10 

10 

4 

0 

8 

15 


32 

10 

7 

7 

3 


16 

7 

19 

7 

3 



16 

7 

19 

3 

1 

8 

3 

9 

10 

2 


15 

10 

17 

9 

18 


16 

10 

14 

9 

19 



17 

10 

16 

5 

9 

It 

6 

0 

11 

17 


16 

12 

13 

11 

8 


16 

12 

4 

10 

12 



15 

11 

7 

1 

8 

12 

2 

0 

4 

18 


47 

7 

fi 

4 

9 


44 

0 

13 

6 

7 



40 

8 

7 

1 

18 

47 

4 

r» 

8 

9 


77 

12 

6 

5 

16 


75 

9 

n 

7 

8 



75 

11 

3 

3 

3 

28 

4 

n 

10 

14 


30 

12 

4 

9 

3 


19 

10 

2 

11 

8 



31 

12 

19 

2 

13 

17 

8 

10 

7 

3 


38 

9 

1 

5 

8 


50 

7 

18 

6 

1 



35 

7 

16 

5 

1 

13 

5 

14 

9 

11 


44 

11 

15 

9 

1 


?>!{ 

10 

14 

.10 

6 



56 

13 

2 

3 

14 

84 

r> 

8 

10 

11 


40 

12 

17 

9 

14 


46 

12 

0 

8 

6 



43 

10 

9 

2 

11 

11 

3 

2 

0 

0 


28 

7 

8 

5 

14 


11 

6 

5 

5 

14 



17 

6 

11 

2 

17 

11 

3 

8 

8 

11 


40 

10 

11 

7 

14 


17 

8 

11 

6 

11 



34 

8 

5 

2 

17 

0 

8 

3 

7 

9 


11 

8 

0 

4 

17 


11 

5 

8 

7 

5 



28 

8 

13 

2 

fj 

0 

2 

11 

8 

11 


24 

9 

15 

6 

6 


11 

6 

17 

9 

5 



34 

10 

19 

3 

12 

21 

4 

13 

5 

8 


27 

6 

17> 

5 

5 


31 

6 

16 

5 

9 



34 

7 

3 

3 

1) 

2(1 

4 

0 

7 

0 


14 

7 

14 

7 

17 


20 

8 

10 

6 

14 



27 

8 

1 

- 


30 

1 

1(1 

7 

2 


34 

8 

17 

6 

8 


34 

8 

2 

r> 

16 



40 

7 

16 

7 

7 

45 

9 

12 


— 





7 

14 


64 

10 

18 

8 

8 



57 

11 

5 

_ 


42 

2 

2 

2 

8 


28 

3 

16 

2 

15 


28 

4 

3 

2 

13 



35 

4 

8 

0 

9 

14 

1 

3 

4 

18 


28 

6 

(5 

0 

5 


.21 

7 

6 

6 

13 



16 

7 

9 

1 

ir> 

5 

2 

0 

r> 

0 


35 

6 

15 

4 

2 


25 

6 

7 

5 

4 



43 

7 

7 

1 

7 

8 

1 

15 

5 

10 


25 


1 

5 

5 


23 

6 

8 

r> 

17 



3ft 

7 

13 

2 

l(i 

15 

3 

11 

8 

12 


34 

10 

6 

7 

0 


13 

7 

13 

8 

r> 



27 

9 

12 

2 

10 

21 

3 

17 

7 

17 


34 

9 

11 

9 

11 


22 

10 

13 

7 

2 



37 

8 

19 

1 

1 

33 

2 

14 


14 


41 

7 

15 

5 

2 


24 

6 

6 

5 

17 



48 

8 

5 

3 

0 

12 

8 

12 


13 


19 

| 6 

12 

4 

18 


16 

5 

14 

4 

18 



22 

ft 

0 

1 

12 

7 

1 

19 

7 

19 


32 

9 

11 

6 

6 


36 

8 

2 

7 

9 



24 

8 

13 

1 

]() 

13 

2 

3 

3 

6 


1 24 

4 

10 

2 

H 


20 

3 

8 

3 

10 



30 

5 

0 

1 

8 

51 

3 

19 

9 

10 


69 

1 12 

19 

5 

9 


57 

« 

6 

4 

17 



103 

10 

0 

1 

jj 

25 

2 

1(1 

1! 

3 


27 

12 

Jo 

7 

13 


20 


13 

7 

7 



15 

8 

2 

1 

14 

33 

8 

7 

2 

7 


54 

f> 

1 

2 

14 


60 


14 

4 

13 



67 

8 

0 

3 

5 

21 

4 

6 

0 

14 


‘>‘2 

7 

16 

4 

18 


21 

5 

19 

7 

3 



25 

8 

8 

2 

10 

13 

3 

3 

4 

8 


26 

5 

14 

3 

18 


20 

4 

18 

5 

0 



26 

6 

6 

2 

10 

50 

5 

12 

8 

19 


33 

10 

12 

6 

19 


31 

8 

10 

8 

7 



34 

10 

1 

1 

2 « 

20 

2 

2 

4 

17 


! 7 


4 

4 

8 


8 

4 

16 

5 

10 



9 

f> 

h) 

2 

0 

10 

2 

10 

6 

7 


7 

6 

14 

7 

10 


8 

7 

18 

9 

11 



7 

9 

18 

3 

0 

10 

8 

10 

12 

4 


24 

13 

8 

12 

16 


16 

13 

12 

12 

13 



22 

13 

15 

1 

(1 

16 

1 

16 

5 

1 


12 

5 

13 

5 

1 


12 

ft 

13 

r> 

8 



h 

5 

19 

2 

0 

42 

4 

2 

5 

4 


07 

8 

11 

4 

1 


62 

7 

3 

5 

0 



55 

7 

15 

6 

18 

44 

9 

2 

8 

n 


37 

10 

13 

7 

17 


37 

9 

14 

9 

9 



56 

12 

5 

2 

14 

28 

3 

17 

r> 

8 


32 

7 

0 

4 

17 


32 

6 

9 

5 

8 



54 

8 

2 

3 

6 

18 

4 

4 

5 

15 


48 | 

8 

3 

5 

10 


48 

7 

18 

6 

4 



62 

9 

6 

3 

3 

20 

4 

3 

9 

6 


38 

11 

4 

8 

18 


22 

10 

0 

10 

1 



27 

11 

8 

8 

1 

24 

4 

5 

6 

6 


40 

8 

6 

6 

6 


26 

7 

12 

8 

7 



51 

10 

18 

3 

4 

27 

4 

11 

5 

4 


32 

6 

16 

5 

13 


37 

7 

10 

6 

14 



37 

8 

11 

1 — 

49 

2 

9 

6 

5 


38 

8 

3 

6 

18 


31 

8 

9 

7 

6 



23 

8 

9 

2 

13 

24 

8 

17 

5 

18 


35 

7 

13 

5 

1 


37 

6 

18 

6 

9 



39 

8 

8 

1 

19 

31 

3 

10 

7 

1 


98 

11 

19 

8 

f, 


90 

12 

15 

6 

11 



96 

11 

7 

1 

2 

85 

2 

17 

5 

7 


20 

6 

7 

4 

13 


25 

5 

18 

5 

0 



23 

6 

3 

8 

0 

45 

5 

5 

7 

9 


31 

9 

0 

6 

5 


23 

7 

8 

0 

18 



23 

8 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

7 

4 

16 


18 

5 

14 

5 

1 


10 

5 

11 

f» 

7 



13 

6 

0 

2 

10 

5 

15 

7 

4 


20 

8 

4 

6 

12 


13 

7 

5 

8 

5 



15 

9 

0 

0 

18 

16 

1 

14 

4 

13 


43 

6 

16 

4 

1 


37 

5 

18 

4 

8 



30 

6 

4 

3 

15 

22 

4 

17 

5 

4 


49 

7 

13 

4 

18 


28 

6 

6 

4 

19 



38 

6 

17 

1 

10 

30 

3 

0 

3 

10 


30 

5 

0 

3 

0 


20 

4 

0 

5 

1 



35 

6 

16 

3 

6 

28 

J 

14 

7 

1 


28 

8 

9 

6 

12 


9 

7 

1 

6 

2 



18 
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0 

1 

10 

! 20 

2 

10 

7 

14 


57 

10 

11 

7 

7 


65 

10 

12 

9 

4 



51 

11 

15 

3 

6 

27 

} 

13 

10 

8 


40 

12 

8 

6 

17 


27 

8 

4 

9 

8 



47 

11 

15 

3 

7 

15 

4 

2 

7 

5 


15 

8 

0 

5 

10 


31 

7 

1 

7 

1 



31 

8 

12 

2 

» 

23 

a 

12 

6 

18 


33 

8 

11 

8 

4 


29 

7 

13 

6 

18 



36 

8 

14 


■ — 

— 


4 

9 


10 

4 

19 

3 

15 


6 

4 

1 

4 

9 



13 

5 

2 








i 

i #. 

d. 




i 

i 8. 

d. 




£ 

#. 

d. 









9 8 

0 




7 16 

0 




9 

11 

0 




— 






0 

0 




3 0 

0 






15 

0 



MM 


mmmm 



mmm m 

mmmm 


8 

0 




4 18 

0 






18 

0 
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JPOTATO EXPERIMES 


Table I.— Showing tee Return; 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 


Character of Sol L 

Variety of Po 

J. (iupe, Lnughill, Cloughmills, 

1 

Antrim, 


Medium loam, 

Champion, 

T. Linton, Killy cowan, Glairy ford, .. 

Do., 


Loam. 

Up-to-date,* 

R, M* Kinney, Deffriek, Dervock, 

! Do.. 


Medium loam, 

Beauty of Bute 

Coulter, Oladymore, . . 

Armagh, 


Loam (slightly gravelly), 

Up-to-date, 

H. O’Hare, MavemacuJlen { . . 

Do., 


Medium loam, 

Black Skerry, 

J. Joyce, Carrigloade, Uraigue-ua-Managli, 

Carlow, 


Do., 

Old Champion, 

J. Webster, Ballykcnnan, Myshall, .. 

Do., 


Do., 

IJ p- to -date, 

C. Lenihane, Dooneerw, Millslreet, . . 

Cork. 


Strong loam, 

Old Champion, 

M. Morton, Kil'berehcrt, Freemmint, Charlcville, 

Do.. 


Clay loam, 

Up-to-date, 

J. Murphy, Killuna, Killavallen. 

Do., 


Light loam, .. 

Old Champion, 

T. O’Sullivan, Oloughduv, Crookstown, 

: Cork, . . 


Medium loam, 

Champion, 

Do., .. 

Do., 


Do., 

Up-to-date, 

P. O’Connell, Kilumnoy, Ovens, 

' Do., 


Do., 

Duchess oi Con 

I)o., 

Do., 


Do., 

Champion, 

C. Dodd, Castlemote, Cloghran, 

i Dublin, 


Do., 

Bountiful, 

J . Seagrave, Coolminc, Mulhurldert, . . 

Do.. 


Light loam, . . 

Up-to-date, 

J. J. Lawlor, Irisbtown House, (’loudalkin, 

Do., 


Strong loam, 

Do., . . 

M. Byrne, Rockville House. Kiltcrnan, 

Do., 


Loam, 

Scottish Trium 

T. Crawford, Kuockroe, lrvinestown, . . 

Fermanagh, 


Medium loam, 

Old Champion, 

M. Graham, Drummaek, Lisnaskoa, . . 

Do., 


Strong loam, 

Up-to-date, 

M. Hallman, Craughwell, 

! Galway, 


Clay loam, 

Champion, 

P. Fiuerty, New Inn, Woortlawn. 

Do., 


Gravelly loam, 

Do., 

The Monastery, Brooklodge, Ballygluuin, 

Do., 


Moor y loam, .. 

Do., 

E, P. O'Brien, Leitrim House, Gdenderry, 

King s, 


Sandy loam, . . 

Do., 

W. Kinsella, (Honey gown. Portarliugtou, 

Do., 


Stiff clay 

Beauty of But 

B. Winters, Drumcong, Kiltubrid, 

Leitrim, 


Sandy loam, 

Peaty loam, 

Champion, 

P. Wynn, Drumharkin, Carrick-on-Shannon, . . 

Do., 


Do., 

J. M‘ Carry, Corduif, Dromod, 

j Do., 


Clayey loam, 

Champion (Sei 

— — Bannantync, Fanningstown Castle, Patrick’s* 
well. 

[ Limerick, 


: Limestone loam, 

Beauty of Butt 

William M'Colltim, Dmmcroon, Coleraine, 

i Londonderry, 


Medium loam, 

Up-to-date, 

H. Brewster, Myroe, Llmavady, 

; DO., 


Clay loam, 

Do., 

E. M'Gerr, Baker, Longford, 

! Longford, 


Clay, 

Champion, 

P. Brady, Galsha, Aughnaelilfe, 

Do., 


Gravelly loam, 

Do., 

A. Jeffers, Drumleek. Castlebellingham, 

Louth, 


Light loam, 

British Queen, 

3). J. Hath, Ologher Hoad, Drogheda, . . 

Do., 


Do., 

Up-to-date., 

,T. Woods, Piedmont, Dundalk, 

I Do., 


Do 

Do., * 

T. Maguire, Sheetland, Termonfelkin, 

1 Do., 


Heavy clay loam, 

Shamrock, 

M. Butterley, Clonmorc, Dunleer, 

Do., 


Heavy loam, . , 

Beauty of But< 

M. Noono, Belgariff, Foxford, 

, Mayo, 


Light loam, 

Old Champion, 

P. J. Brennan, Walshtown, Kiltimagh, 

! Do., 


Rich loam, 

Do., 

T. Jordan, Claremont, Clarernorris, 

Do., 


Olay loam, 

Do., 

T. Connaughton, Barnycarroll, Clarernorris, 

1 Do.. 


Strong clay, 

Do., 

S. Lattimer, Kilachan, Monaghan, . . 

l Monaghan, 


Light loam, 

Up-to-date, 

R. Duffy, Dnimbawn, Carrieknuieross, 

i Do., 


Loam, 

Old Champion, 

W. Rafter, Ballylusk, Boliyfln, 

Queen s Co., 


Heavy oam, 

Champion, 

R. Oaxton, Dysartlure, Stradbally, 

! Do., 


Light loam over limestone, 

Do., 

Old Champion, 

M. Hogan, Cloonard, Castlerca, 

I Eoscommon, 


Stiff clay, 

M. Mullcague, Cioonbard, 

Do., 


Medium, 

Do., 

J. Naughton, Taughmaconnell, Balllnasioe, . . 

Do., 


Light sandy, , . 

Do., 

J. Egan, Castleplunket, Castlerea, . . . . : 

Do., 


Stiff ciay, 

Do., 

Northern Star, 

P. C. Fogarty, Moyne, Templemore, . . 

i Tipperary, 


Medium loam, 

J. Meagher, Ballyphtlip, Templemore, 

M. Guiry, Coleman, Lisronagh, 


Loam. 

Do., 

Do.’, 


Stiff clay, 

Old Champion, 

P. M. Coffey, Ballinagree, Ernly, 

Do., 


Loam, 

Do., 

M. Cullen, Mucklagh, Tinahely, 

1 Wicklow, 


Light day, 

Do., 

E. Condren, Currenstown, Arklow, . . 

Do., 


Medium clay, 

Gar tons, 

E. Sheehan, Gardenmorris, Kill, 

Waterford, 


Medium loam, 

Old Champion, 

W» O’Donnell, Bally eraghty, Tralee, . . 

J. B. Hice, Abbeydorrey, Tralee, 

i 

Kerry, 


Calcareous loam, 

Beauty of But 

Do., 


Peaty, 

Old Champion, 


Average yield per statute aore, 



Increase doe to Manures, 



Value of Increase : 

Saleable Potatoes, 2#. per cwt. : Small, 1*. pe 


Cost of Manures, 



: > 

Estimated profit per statute acre, 
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1ANURIAL TEST—cottftfliteec?. 


Statute Acre from eaoii Centre, 


Plot 5. Plot 6. Plot 7. 


15 tons Farmyard Manure. 15 tons Farmyard Manure. 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 1 owt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

1 owt Sulphate of Ammonia. i cwt. Superphosphate. i owt. Superphosphate. 

1 cwt Superphosphate. 1 cwt. Muriate of Potash (high 1 cwt. Sulphate of Potash (high 

grade). grade). 


Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

ton*. 

cwt. 


cwt. 

tons. 

cwt. 

tons, 

cwt 

cwt. 


tontt. 

cwt. 

tome 

cwt. 


cwt. 

toilH. 

cwt. 

7 

12 


45 

9 

17 

8 

13 

33 


10 

0 

0 

1 


37 

10 

18 

9 

* 3 


39 

11 

2 

9 

3 

56 


11 

19 

9 

3 


39 

11 

2 

11 

ft 


15 

12 

1 

11 

8 

15 


12 

3 

11 

8 


22 

12 

10 

11 

7 


14 

12 

1 

12 

4 

21 


13 

5 

13 

16 


13 

14 

0 

6 

12 


55 

9 

7 

7 

3 

50 


9 

13 

8 

16 


42 

10 

18 

8 

3 


79 

12 

2 

10 

f» 

81 


14 

6 

8 

7 


88 

12 

15 

11 

10 


27 

13 

3 

13 

0 

27 


14 

7 

12 

15 


37 

14 

12 

8 

11 


42 

10 

13 

10 

1 

43 


12 

4 

10 

14 


42 

12 

16 

11 

1 


57 

13 

IS 

12 

4 

40 


14 

4 

11 

11 


37 

13 

8 

9 

14 


33 

11 

7 

11 

1) 

00 


14 

0 

10 

7 


60 

13 

7 

5 

17 


17 

0 

14 

ft 

(1 

29 


7 

9 

5 

6 


11 

5 

17 

8 

11 


.17 

9 

8 

0 

9 

34 


8 

3 

0 

10 


11 

7 

7 

0 

9 


29 

7 

18 

7 

15 

29 


0 

1 

0 

4 


17 

7 

1 

7 

12 


11 

8 

3 

9 

13 

24 


10 

17 

7 

17 


25 

0 

2 

5 

IS 


31 

7 

9 

5 

15 

31 


7 

0 

0 

0 


28 

7 

8 

9 

4 


23 

10 

7 

9 

1 

28 


10 

9 

10 

12 


29 

11 

11 

5 

1ft 


42 

7 

18 

3 

18 

42 


8 

0 

0 

12 


44 

8 

16 

8 

17 


51 

11 

8 

8 

0 

G1 


11 

1 

9 

1 


00 

12 

1 

4 

0 


30 

5 

10 

3 

13 

23 


4 

10 

4 

5 


14 

4 

19 

7 

2 


10 

7 

18 

8 

1.8 

17 


9 

15 

0 

8 


10 

7 

7 

5 

14 


38 

7 

12 

0 

li 

40 


8 

•) 

6 

5 


42 

8 

7 

G 

15 


25 

8 

0 

7 

3 

34 


8 

iV 

0 

17 


38 

8 

15 

8 

10 


34 

10 

4 

9 

16 

35 


11 

1? 

0 

9 


35 

11 

4 

7 

17 


42 

9 

19 

8 

3 

63 


11 

t 

10 

14 


01 

13 

15 

G 

13 


54 

9 

7 

7 

18 

53 


10 

11 

5 

7 


54 

8 

1 

f> 

3 


20 

6 

3 


0 

22 


6 

2 

5 

9 


18 

0 

7 

0 

0 


27 

7 

13 

8 

17 

30 


10 

7 

7 

10 


23 

0 

2 

4 

0 


27 

5 

7 

4 

10 

20 


f, 

10 

3 

10 


25 

5 

1 

8 

18 


43 

11 

1 

6 

0 

09 


9 

15 

0 

0 


48 

8 

17 

8 

17 


43 

11 

0 

11 

l 

24 


12 

5 

11 

2 


36 

12 

18 

r> 

11 


08 

8 

19 

5 

12 

78 


0 

lb 

4 

13 


72 

8 

5 

8 

2 


25 

9 

7 

8 

4 

29 


9 

13 

8 

12 


32 

10 

4 

10 

13 


20 

0 

19 

0 

12 

20 


7 

18 

7 

10 


32 

9 

2 

11 


37 

12 

8 

10 

19 

35 


12 

14 

11 

12 


33 

13 

5 

5 

15 

12 


10 

6 

5 

5 

13 

11 


0 

4 

5 

17 


12 

6 

0 

10 


7 

10 

19 

1 10 

11 

0 


to 

17 

8 

12 


7 j 

8 

10 

13 

8 


25 

14 

13 

! 14 

5 

22 


15 

7 

13 

10 



14 

15 

G 

1 


12 

G 

13 

0 

10 

13 


7 

3 

5 

17 i 


12 i 

0 

0 

4 

18 


64 

8 

2 

! 4 

5 

8(1 


8 

5 

f, 

8 I 


87 1 

9 

15 

10 

7 


44 

12 

11 

• 10 

14 

50 


13 

4 

10 

14 i 


63 ! 

13 

17 

7 

0 


43 

9 

3 

7 

0 

48 


0 

8 

7 

11 


43 

9 

14 

0 

14 


60 

9 

14 

6 

19 

04 


10 

3 

7 

2 


60 

10 

*> 

12 

10 


26 

14 

2 

13 

12 

32 


15 

4 

13 

18 


30 

15 

8 

6 

6 


16 

7 

2 

9 

18 

20 


* 10 

18 

10 

14 


24 

11 

18 

7 

7 


38 

9 

Tj 

7 

16 

35 


9 

10 

7 

10 


32 

9 

2 

8 

7 


20 

9 

13 

8 

17 

25 


10 

2 

8 

3 


24 

9 

7 

6 

18 


47 

9 

5 

8 

5 

59 


11 

4 

8 

1 


55 

10 

10 

0 

17 


102 

11 

19 

8 

13 

09 


13 

12 

! 8 

0 


103 

13 

12 

0 

1 


19 

7 

0 

7 

12 

15 


8 

7 

1 7 

12 


10 

8 

8 

7 

K 

17 

1 u 


27 

l) 

4 

8 

12 

28 


10 

0 

8 

10 


26 

10 

2 

0 

8 

4 

IB 

8 

17 


16 

18 

44 

6 

9 

7 

14 

0 

1 

0 

10 

4 

5 

0 

19 

12 

7 

49 


(> 

10 

7 

17 

7 

8 

0 

9 

5 

13 

8 

2 


15 

15 

47 

7 

10 

7 

8 

3 

0 

5 

19 


37 

7 

10 

0 

13 

45 


8 

18 

0 

1 


51 

8 

12 

0 

1 X i 


10 

8 

1 

0 

11 

35 


8 

6 

0 

1 


30 

7 

11 

7 

rv 

10 


50 

10 

0 

8 

0 

56 


10 

10 

0 

8 


28 

10 

10 

; V 

7 


48 

11 

15 

9 

1 

62 


| 12 

3 i 

10 

10 


52 

13 

2 

8 

18 


51 

11 

0 

10 

18 

39 


12 

17 

10 

16 


80 

12 

15 

i 7 

5 


27 

8 

12 

7 

9 

35 


9 

4 

7 

13 


55 

10 

8 

i7 

s 

14 

ft 


35 

• 

• 

8 

7 

38 


10 

5 

8 

8 


37 

10 

3 


9 


12 | 

6 

17 

5 

18 

15 


6 

13 

5 

17 


14 

8 

11 



£ 

11 

M 

*. d, 

2 0 





£ i. 

12 11 

d! 

0 





£ 

12 

s. d 

8 0 





# 

7 a 





4 17 

0 





4 

18 0 





6 

15 0 





7 14 

0 





7 

10 0 
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EXPERIMENT 


Table II.— Showing the Returns pi 





Mainorop. 

Namo and Address of 
Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 

Soil. 


Langworthy. 


Black Skerries. 




Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable, 

Small. 

Total. 

i. , 



tons. cwt. 

cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

cwt. 

tOllB. CW 

I). Patterson, liully watt, Dorvock, 

Antrim, .. 

Medium loam, . . 

8 

Id 

21 

9 

14 

in 

0 

12 

10 

If 

A. Price, Oraigalappin, Straid, 

Do., .. 

Clay loam, cold clay 

4 

(5 

41 

6 

7 

4 

15 

88 

6 

f 

Bushmills. 


subsoil. 











H. Stewart, Lisdrumchor, 

Armagh, . . 

Medium loam, . . 


- 

- 


- 

« 

15 

21 

7 

If 

H. P. Earl, Bathvilly, 

Carlow, . . 

Linnatone loam, 

7 

0 

10 

7 

10 

7 

16 

20 

8 

If 

J. Joyce, Carrigleade, (Sraigue- 

Do., .. 

Loam, 

4 

1 ft 

41 

1 ) 

16 

G 

6 

47 

8 

K 

namanagh. 

0. Dodd, Castlemoate, Cloghrau, 

Dublin, .. 

Loam, 

6 

12 

18 

7 

10 






J. J. Lawlor, Xrishtown, Clou- 

Do., .. 

Dd„ 

5 

14 

46 

8 

0 


- 

_ 


_ 

dalkiu. 











W. Carr, Scaldwood, Blanchards- 

Do., .. 

Do., 

7 

17 

17 

8 

14 


- 

_ 


- 

town. 












H. Bolton, Ballygream, Bally- 

Galway, .. 

Do., 

:j 

8 

39 

5 

7 

8 

14 

25 

4 

11 

macuard. 













T. Lawlor, Sandmount, Loughrea, 

Do., .. 

Clay loam, 


16 

20 

4 

16 

3 

10 

85 

r } 

S 

J. Woulfe, Ballyouneen, LiBelton, 

Kerry, 

Loam, 


- 

- 


- 

5 

17 

48 

8 

(! 

D. Barton. Cloughenbrien, Tralee, 

Do., .. 

Calcareous clay, 


- 

- 


- 

8 

13 

21 

4 

14 

J. O’Connor Castlegregory, 

Kerry, . . 

Sandy, 


- 

- 


- 

4 

17 

48 

7 

£S 

M. Quinn, Derryerrogue, Donadea, 

Kildare, .. 

Boggy, 


_ 

.. 





_ 


- 

J. Kelly, Wallers town, Hurney, 

Do., .. 

Loam, 


- 

_ 


- 


- 

- 


_ 

J. 0. Darby, d.l., Leap Castle, 

King's Co., 

Ketentive loam, 


- 

- 


- 

8 

16 ! 52 

6 

fi 

Iloscrea. 













E. P. O’Brien, J.P., Leitrim House, 

Do., .. 

Sandy loam, 


- 

- 


_ 

8 

5 

48 

10 


Edenderry. 













M. Martin, Ballinamore, 

Leitrim, .. 

Heavy peat, 

7 

4 

22 

8 

G 

G 

14 

14 

7 

a 

E. Costello, Dromore, Carrick-on- 

Do., .. 

Deep loam, 

& 

5 

15 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

9 

u 

Shannon. 











J. Henry, Killarga, 

Do., .. 

Peaty loam, 

G 

5 

8 

0 

18 

4 

19 

n 

5 

if 

W. Shannon, Castiquln, Derry, 

Londonderry 

Medium clay loam, 

2 

0 

46 

4 

12 


- 

_ 


- 

W. M'Collum, Drumcroon, Cole- 

Do., .. 

Heavy clay loam, 

2 

if 

54 

4 

16 


- 

- 


- 

raine. 













J. M‘ Carthy, Farra, Longford. . . 

Longford, 

Gravelly loam, . . 

10 

4 

38 1 

11 

17 

10 

17 

85 

12 

1*2 

Wm. Thompson, Newtownforbes, 

Do., .. 

Clay loam, 

4 

id 

22 

5 

15 

4 

8 

15 

5 

a 

P. J. Brennan, Walshtown, Kil- 

Mayo, 

Light loam, 

5 

15 

;m 

7 

5 

5 

35 

60 

8 

is 

timagh. 











W. Dcegan, Kylebeg, Stradbally, 

Queen’s Co., 

Light- loam, 

2 

0 

24 

8 

10 

1 

13 

29 

8 

2 

M. P. Mullally, Ballycullen, . . 

Tipperary, 

— 


- 

- 


- 

1 G 

16 

28 

8 

4 

N. Kickham, Mullinahone, 

J)o., .. 

Clay, .. 


- 

- | 


- 

6 

15 

18 

7 

13 

C. Fitzgerald, Baghim, Athlone, 

Westmeath, 

Light loam, 

7 

0 

57 

9 

17 

! 6 

16 

68 

10 

4 

M. Cullen, Mucklagh, Tinahely, 

Wicklow, 

Light clay, 

5 

1 

85 

G 

16 

i 3 

10 

15 

4 

6 

M. Fleming, Ballymultagh, Shil- 

Do., .. 

Do., 

5 

1 

48 

7 

4 

2 

11 

84 

4 

6 

lelagh. 


'* 











j 

Average yield per Btatute acre in 1907, 

5 

10 

31 

7 

1 

S 

18 

31 

7 

1 


Do. 

Do. 1909, 

5 

9 

17 

6 

9 

5 

8 

30 

8 

It 


Do. 

Do. 1£05, 

10 

14 

18 

11 

12 

7 

• 

29 

8 

1 


Do. 

Do. 1904, 


- 

-- 


- 

5 

17 

20 

8 

11 


Do. 

Do. 1903, 


- 

- 


- ’ 

7 

11 

19 

8 

10 


Do 

Do. 1902, 


- 

I 


~ j 

9 

6 

30 

7 

19 


I)o. 

Do. 1901, 


~ 

- 


■" 

8 

12 

27 

9 

11 




ariety test. 


tatute Acre prom each Centre. 


MAINCROP. 



[continued on j ip. 301 - 205 . 
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POTATO EXPERIMENT 


Table II.— Showing the Retubns per 


Name and Address of 
Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 

Soil. 

— 

A 

Ever good. 

IAIN 

tal. 

CROP. 

Factor. 


Saleable. 

Small. 

To 

Saleable, 

Small. 

Total. 




tons. cwt. 

cwt. 

tuns. cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

iterson, Ballywatt, Dervock, 

Antrim, .. 

Medium loam, . . 

11 

10 

45 

14 

4 

_ 


_ 

ice, Craigaiappiu, Straid, 

Bo., .. 

Clay loam, cold clay 

4 

15 

49 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

uahmills, 


subsoil. 









twart, Lisdramchor, 

Armagh, . . 

Medium loam, . . 

8 

7 

40 

10 

7 

9 18 

42 

12 0 

Earl, Rathvilly, 

Carlow, . . 

Limestone loam, 

8 

0 

17 

8 

17 

8 8 

25 

9 13 

pee, Carrigleade, Graiguc- 

Bo., .. 

Loam, 

8 

1 

43 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

imanagh. 











id, Castlemoatc, Cloghran, 

Dublin, . . 

Loam, 


- 

- 


- 

5 14 

23 

6 17 

Lawlor, Irishtown, Cion- 

Bo., .. 

Bo., 


- 



_ 

7 2 

50 

0 12 

rikin. 











rr, Scaldwood, Blanchards- 

Do., .. 

Do., 


- 

- 


- 

7 15 

24 

8 19 

iwn. 











ilton, Ballygream, Bally- 

Galway, .. 

Bo., 

4 

5 

59 

6 

4 

~ 

- 

- 

accard. 











dor, Hand mount, Loughrea, 

Bo., .. 

Clay loam, 

5 

o 

25 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

nlfe, Ballyouneen, LUelton, 

Kerry, 

Loam, 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

rton, Cloughenbrien, Tralee, 

Do., ,. 

Calcareous day, 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

lonnor Castlegregory, . . 

Kerry, . . 

Sandy, 


- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

Inn, Derryerrogue, Donadea, 

Kildare, .. 

Boggy, 


_ 

- 


- 

6 17 

28 

8 5 

ly, Wallerstown, Humey, 

Do., .. 

Loam, 


- 

_ 


_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Darby, d.l., Leap Castle, 

King’s Co., 

Retentive loam, 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

oBcreu. 











)'Brien, ,T.p., Leitrim House, 

Bo., .. 

Sandy loam, . . 


- 

- 


_ 

- 

_ 

- 

denderry. 











ixtin, Balllnamore, 

Leitrim, .. 

Heavy peat, 

6 

11 

18 

7 

9 

- 

- 

- 

tello, Bromore, Carrick-on- 

Bo., .. 

; Beep loam. 

7 

15 

14 

8 

9 

9 0 

16 

9 16 

aannon. 


i 









iry, Killarga, . . 

Bo., .. 

i Peaty loam, 


- 

- 


_ 

8 11 

16 

9 7 

annon, Castiquin, Berry, 

Londonderry: Medium day loam, 

4 

1 

60 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Collum, l)rumcroon, Colo- 

Do., .. 

Heavy clay loam, 

1 

10 

42 

3 

12 

- 

- 

- 

gne. 











-d 

i 

3 

1 

I 

Longford, 

Gravelly loam, . . 

8 

14 

52 

11 

0 

- 

- 

_ 

Thompson, Newtownforbes, 

Bo., .. 

Clay loam, 

5 

8 

16 

6 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

Brennan, Waishtown, Kil- 

Mayo, 

Light loam, 

6 

15 

87 

8 

12 

- 

- 

- 

magh. 











«gan, Kylobeg, Stradbally, 

Queen’s Co., 

Light loam, 

1 

4 

20 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

MuUally, Bally oullen, . . 

Tipperary, 

— 

8 

7 

19 

9 

6 

0 3 

24 

10 7 

ikham, Mullitiahone, 

Bo., .. 

Clay 

(! 

2 

86 

7 

18 

10 12 

15 ! 

11 7 

zgerald, Raghim, Atldone, 

Westmeath, 

Light loam, 

7 

17 

94 

12 

11 

- 

- 

- 

lien, Mucklagh, Tinahely, 

Wicklow, 

Light clay, 

5 

6 

25 

6 

11 

- 

- 

- 

miing, Ballymultagh, Shll- 

Bo., 

Do„ 

8 

10 

38 

10 

3 

- 

- 

- 

lagh. 











Average yield per statute sore in 1907, 

6 

8 

36 

8 

4 

8 6 

26 

9 12 


Bo. 

Bo, 1906, 

6 

1 

26 

7 

7 

7 16 

23 

8 19 


Bo. 

Bo. 1905, 

10 

1 

33 

11 

14 

- 

- 

- 


Bo. 

Do. (904, 

7 

to 

25 

6 

15 

- 

■ - 

- 


Bo. 

Bo. 1903, 

9 

6 

32 

10 

18 

- 

- 

- 


Bo. 

Do. 1902 , 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Bo. 

Bo. 1901 , 


” 

- 


- 

- 

- 

** 
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V A.R1ETY TEST —continued. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 
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IV.— MANGELS. 


A. — Manuiual Test. 

This experiment, designed with the object of discovering a simple 
and profitable method of manuring the mangel crop, was similar to 
those of preceding years except for the following slight modifications: — 
(i.) The dressing of dung was in each instance increased from 15 tons 
to 20 tons per statute acre, (ii.) The application of kainit on Plot 5 
was increased from 2 cwt. to 4 cwt. per acre, (iii.) An extra Plot, 
No. 7, was introduced for the purpose of testing the effect of applying 
nitrate of soda at two successive top dressings as compared with the 
results obtained from the application of a like quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia at the time of sowing. The experiments were earned out on 
thirty-five farms in Counties Carlow, Cork, Dublin, Fermanagh, Kerry, 
Kildare, Limerick, Louth, Queen’s County, Tipperary, and Waterford. 
The complete results of the experiments are shown in Table I. 
(pp. 308-309.) 

For convenience of reference the average results are reproduced in the 
following table : — 


Plot. 


Manures applied 


per statute acre. 


1 No Manure, 

2 20 tons Farmyard Manure, 
o ( 20 tons Farmyard Manure. 
° l 4 cwt. Superphosphate, . 

20 tons Farmyard Manure, 
.1 4 cwt. Superphosphate, . 

2owt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia. 

20 tons Farmyard Manu r e, 
4 cwt. Superphosphate, . 
5x 2 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia. 

4 owt Kainit, . 
r 20 tons Farmyard Manure, 
4 cwt. Superphosphate, . 
6} 2 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 

monia. 

I 4 owt. Salt, 
f 20 tons Farmyard Manure, 
4 cwt. Superphosphate, . 
7 J 4 cwt. Salt. 

, 2 cwt. of Nitrate of Soda 
! (applied in 2 dressings 
l after thinning). 


Average Increase 
yield due to 
X>eracre. Manures. 


tons'owt. 
10 18 
25 15 

•26 17 

I 

>29 15 


32 15 


[tons cwt.| 

14 17 

15 19 


18 17 


21 17 


Value of 
Increase. 


£ s. d. 

7 8 fi 

7 19 6 

8 8 6 


10 18 0 


Cost of 
Manures. 


£ *. d. 

4 0 0 

4 12 0 

6 2 0 

6 13 0 


j>34 5 

; 

1 

I 

j>32 19 


j 


23 


22 


j 11 13 6 6 8 0 

11 0 6 6 3 0 


Estimated 
Proilt 
per acre. 


£ .v. d. 

3 8 0 

3 7 6 

SCO 


4 5 6 


5 


5 6 


4 17 6 


Plot 2 received an application of 20 tons of dung ; each of Plots 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7 was dressed with a different mixture of artificial manures in 
addition to this quantity of dung. 

The effects of these different mixtures were as follows : — The addition 
of 4 cwt. superphosphate increased the crop, but not to such an extent 
as to leave any profit from its use ; nor did the further addition of 
2 cwt sulphate of ammonia increase the crop sufficiently to pay 
for the extra cost of the manure ; while the still further addition of 
4 cwt. kainit made up for this deficiency and left a profit of 18s. per 
acre more than was obtained from Plot 3. Hence it will be seen that, 
although the application of a good dressing of farm-yard manure left a 
considerable profit, the addition of a complete mixture of artificial 
manures has increased that profit by 17s. per acre after paying for the 
cost of the manures. 
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On Plot 6, 4 cwt. salt was substituted for the 4 cwt. kainit applied 
on Plot 5, and at the majority of centres the salt gave the heavier 
crop. 

On the average, the salt produced a yield of 1 ton 10 cwt. more than 
the kainit, and as the cost was only about half that of the kainit, a 
substantial profit of 20s. per acre is shown in favour of the salt. 

A similar result has been obtained in previous years, and from the 
results of the experiments conducted during the last seven years it is 
shown that as a rule mangels respond better to a dressing in which 
salt is included than to one containing kainit. 

The application on Plot 7 of two successive top dressings of 1 cwt. 
nitrate of soda resulted in an decreased profit of 8s. as compared with 
Plot 6. 

The following table shows the average yields obtained in the experi- 
ments carried out in, 1901-1907, inclusive. 


Plot 

Manure. 

Quantity applied . 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

per statute 

Held in 

yield in 

yield in 

yield in 

yield in 

yield in 

yield in 



acre. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 



| 

tons owt. 

tons cwt 

tons cwt 

tons cwt 

tons cwt 

tons cwt 

tons cwt. 

1 

No Manure, 

— ! 

15 9 

7 1 

3 3 

8 8 

3 14 

9 7 

10 18 

>1 

Farmyard Ma- 
nure. 

( 15 tons, 1901-1905. 

26 12 

18 0 

10 5 

22 3 

16 13 

24 19 

25 15 


( 20 tons, 1906-7, . 

) 







•1 

Farmyard Ma- 
nure and Super 
phosphate. 

1 15 tons, 1901-1905, 

1 20 tons, 190S-7, . 

) 4 cwt. Super- 
l phosphate. 

1 27 13 

19 7 

17 13 

25 3 

19 8 

27 2 

26 17 

1 

Farmyard Ma- 
nure, Super- 
phosphate and 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 

/ 15 tons, 1901-1905, 
20 tons, 1906-7, . 

} 4 owt. Super- 
) phosphate. 

I 2 cwt. Sulphate 
i of Ammonia. 

I 

1 

^31 0 

1 

22 11 

23 12 

27 7 

21 3 

29 5 

29 15 


Farmyard Ma- 

( 15 tons, 1901-1905, 
20 tons, 1906-7, . 

4 cwt. Super- 



| 




1 


nuro, Super- 

phosphate. 








5 < 

phosphate. 
Sulphate of 

1 2 cwt Sulphate 
s of Ammonia. 

! s 33 12 

24 18 

2J « 

1 29 17 

23 13 

32 1 

32 15 


Ammonia, and 

2 owt Kainit, 


I 





1 


Kainit. 

1901-1S05. 


i 


| 






4 cwt. Kainit, 
l 1906-7. 

) 


i 





f 

e< 

I 

Farmyard Ma- 
nure, Super- 
phosphate. 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia, and 
Salt. 

f 15 tons. 1901-1C05, 
l 20 tons 1906 7. . 
i 4 cwt. Super- 
s' phosphate. 

1 2 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

>36 11 

1 

25 12 

i 

25 10 

31 18 

24 10 

1 

34 7 

1 

34 5 

l 

14 owt Salt. 

) 


i ; 



I 


■| 

Farmyard Ma- 
nure, Super- 
phosphate, - 
Salt and •Ni- 

raotons, . . ' 

1 4 owt. Saper- 
J phosphate. 

) 4 owt. Salt, 

\ 

1 

i 


i 


_ 

| 34 14 

32 19 


trate of Soda. 

1 

1 2 ewt. Nitrate of 
l Soda. 

1 








• Applied in two top dressings after the mangels were thinned. 


B. — Variety Test. 

This experiment, designed to test the cropping powers of different 
varieties of mangels, was carried out at eleven centres in the following 
Counties: — Antrim, Carlow, Clare, Cork, Louth, and Waterford.. The 
returns of each variety at the individual centres, together with the 
average yield per statute acre in 1907,1906, and 1905, are given in 
Table II. 



MANGEL EXPERIMENT.— 


Tad mu T Rn owing t i i e Returns per. 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Charaoter of 

Roil. 

Variety of 
Mangel 

riot i. 

No 

Manure. 


11. M'Donald, Grange, Tullow, . 

Carlow, . 

Clay loam, . 

Yellow Globe, 

tons cwt. 

17 8 


J. Forde, Glashaboy, Dronmhane, 

Cork, E . 

Peaty loam, . 

do., 

3 7 


J, Forde, Glashaboy, Dromaliane, 

„ 

do., . . 

do., 

3 7 


P. Guiney, Priory, Newmarket, . 

„ . . 

Medium loam, 

do, 

10 9 


J. Moore, Walshtown, Ballinouriig, 

„ 

Heavy loam, . 

do., 

1 14 


P. O’Callaghan, BallyBimon, Mallow 

„ ' . 

Light loam, . 

do., . 

33 3 


D. Robb, Tweedmount, Blarney, * 

„ 

Loam, « . • 

do., 

8 14 


Dr. P. Gould, Raleigh, Macroom, 

Cork, W. ( 

Medium loam, 

do., 

15 0 


E. Gould, Dromonig, Macroom, . 

„ 

Light loam, . 

do., 

10 6 


T. O’Sullivan, Cloughduv, Crooks- 


Medium loam, 

do., 

6 17 


town. 






J. R.Godrel, Neweeston, Enniwkcan, 

* 

do., 

do., 

5 3 


T. Ccrooran, Castleknook, . 

Dublin, . 

Loam, . 

Long Red and Yel- 

?f) 0 


J. J. Lawlor, Irishtown House, 

Strong loam, . 

low Globe. 

Yellow Globe, 

20 2 


Olondalkin. 





C* Dodd, Castlemoatc, Cloghran, . 


do., . 

Long Red and Yel- 

29 9 


R. Clarke, Cortrasna, Rossloa, • 

Fermanagh, . 

Light loam, . 

low Globe, 
Windsor Prizetnkcr, 

1 6 


J, A. Beatty, Killy keeran, Brook- 


Strong loam, 

■! Yellow Globe, 

7 11 


borough, 





E. M, Arehdale, Riversdale, Bal 

„ • 

Peaty loam, . 

! Long Red, . 

1 

9 0 


liianmllarci. 




T. Fitzgerald, Aulard, Abbey- 

Kerry, . 

Loam. . . 

Yellow Globe, 

— 


dorney. 





P. Murray, Gilllown, Donadca, . 

Kildare, . 

Clay, 

Orange Globe, 

9 0 


P. Maher, K.ildoon, Kildare, « 

„ 

do., . . 

Long Red, . 

16 0 


— Bmnantyne, Fanningslown 

Limerick, 

Peaty, . 

Yellow Globe, 

17 13 


Castle, Patrickswell. 




D. OBrien, Cahirmoyle, Aidagh, 

H « * 

Heavy loam 

Yellow Globe 

19 10 


T. F. Filgate, Mullinstown, Ardeo, 

Louth, . 

Light loam, . 

Prizewinner. 
Yellow Globe, 

0 9 


— Carroll Kileroney, Knock- 
bridge. 

R. M*DowelI,Mulhardan, Dundalk, 

»* • • 

Loam, . * 

do., 

2 6 



do 

Prizewinner, 

25 0 


A. M'Kevitt, Kilkerley, Dundalk, 

„ . . 

do., • 

Yellow Globe, 

15 0 


T. Gowing, Kilminely, Mary- 

Queen's Co., . 

Medium loam, . 

do., . « 

1 

i 10 


borough. 




% P. Kennedy, Mantle Hill, Golden, 

Tipperary, S , . 

j. Clay, . . . | 

do., 

12 4 


T. C. Fogai tjr, Moyne, Templemore, 

Tipperary, N., . 

| Medium loam, 

do, 

7 2 


J, Meagher, Ballyphilip, Temple- 


| Loam, . 

do., ♦ 

12 13 


more, 





P, D'Arcy, Liskilawn, Borrlsokane, 

,» • ’• 

j Medium loam, 

do., . 

7 17 


R. Wolfe, Rookferd, Nenagh, 

■ ■ * 

,» « . 

Loam, . 

do., 

9 0 



MANORIAL TE8T. 

Statute Ackk i-rom each Centre 
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Plots. 

30 tons 
Farmyard 
Manure. 

Plot 3. 

20 tons Farm- 
yard Manure. 

4 owt. Super- 
phosphate. 

Plot 4. 

20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate. 

2 cwt Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

Plot 5. 

i 

j 20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 ewt. Super- 
; phosphate. 

2 cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 
4 owt Kainit. 

P10L6. 

20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate. 

2 cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia 
4 cwt Salt. 

Plot 7, 

20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 owts. Super- 
phosphate. 

4 cwt. Salt. 

2 cwts. Nitrate 
of Soda (to 
he applied 
after thin- 
ning In two 
dressings). 

tons 

cwt. 

j tons 

cwt. 

tone 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt 

tons 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

10 

11 

22 

1 

22 

7 

24 

10 

29 

8 

26 

11 

18 

4 

16 

17 

23 

10 

29 

15 

26 

14 

27 

1 

25 

8 

19 

17 

26 

16 

20 

2 

32 

12 

30 

8 

26 

15 

26 

15 

27 

14 

33 

16 

35 

17 

33 

17 

9 

18 

18 

18 

29 

0 

28 

2 

37 

6 

27 

0 

40 

17 

43 

11 

38 

8 

51 

18 

49 

0 

48 

17 

: 22 

9 

22 

2 

24 

7 

26 

10 

30 

3 

27 

4 

! 26 

0 

26 

6 

26 

17 

35 

3 

32 

17 

28 

0 

81 

14 

32 

6 

38 

0 

39 

3 

41 

14 

40 

6 

! 32 

6 

34 

0 

40 

11 

44 

0 

42 

6 

13 

0 

23 

3 

31 

8 

31 

8 

37 

3 

33 

6 

82 

6 

36 

16 

33 

2 

36 

15 

. 

- 

40 

13 

40 

13 

27 

4 

27 

8 

27 

17 

29 

3 

31 

2 

- 

- 

36 

6 

35 

15 

37 

6 

42 

19 

40 

15 

- 

- 

13 

18 

14 

7 

17 

10 

22 

11 

19 

2 

21 

1 

18 

6 

15 

3 

18 

13 

21 

5 

21 

3 

23 

17 

16 

10 

16 

5 

19 

1 

20 

5 

20 

15 

19 

0 

20 

10 

34 

1 

33 

6 

36 

15 

40 

1 

44 

17 

17 

15 

16 

0 

16 

6 

18 

0 

2 3 

10 

- 


42 

15 

42 

0 

42 

0 

43 

10 

45 

10 

- 


36 

7 

35 

10 

37 

17 

37 

10 

41 

5 

40 

0 

24 

0 

25 

16 

30 

10 

34 

5 

32 

6 

31 

5 

17 

11 

17 

6 

20 

0 

19 

12 

23 

0 

20 

9 

16 

12 

15 

6 

17 

2 

19 

14 

23 

9 

16 

10 

36 

2 

37 

13 

43 

0 

44 

7 

45 

18 

45 

11 

26 

12 

26 

10 

30 

0 

30 

3 

31 

12 

31 

11 

26 

0 

27 

0 

29 

10 

32 

15 

31 

15 

28 

2 

28 

2 

30 

0 

31 

17 

32 

13 

39 

* j 

35 

8 

22 

10 

23 

6 

24 

15 

27 

0 

26 

12 

28 

15 

21 

17 

32 

0 

39 

5 

43 

10 

40 

6 

44 

12 

11 

5 

10 

18 

22 

10 

27 

0 

23 

13 

24 

15 

26 

5 

27 

16 

31 

10 

30 

15 

37 

10 

36 

15 


T 
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MANGEL EXPERIMENT— 
Table I.— continued.— Showing the Returns 


Name and Address of Farmer. 


Character of 
Soil. 


Variety of 
Mangel. 


T. Flynn, Twomilebridge, Dun- Waterford, Clay loam, . 
garvan, 

J. Nugent, Ballinaeurra, Garrick- „ . , Medium loam, 

on-Suir. 

E. Sheehan, Gardenmorris, Kill, „ . . do,, 


Average Yield per statute acre, 
Increase due to Manures, , 


Yellow Globe, 


Value of the Increase : Mangels estimated at 10*. per ton, 
Cost of Manures, ...... 

Estimated Profit per statute acre, . 


MANGEL EXPERIMENT.— 


Table II.— Showing the Returns per 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 
Soil. 

Yellow 

Globe. 

Prize- 

winner 




tons owt. 

tonB owt. I 

F. H. Dysart, Duneaney, Glarry- 
ford. 

Antrim, 

Medium loam, , 

21 

8 

26 

2 

H. Burgess, Bally corn ack, 

Carlow, 

do., 

39 

4 

37 

12 

Bagenulstowu. 




A. O’Bryen, Licknann, Ennis, . 

Clare, . 

Light loam, 

27 

4 

26 

2 

D. Ahern, Bridgefleld, Ladys- 
bridge. 

Cork, E., 

Gravelly loam, . 

46 

6 

44 

14 

C. O’Brien, Killickane, Mitchels- 
town. 

C. O’Callaghan, Scarragh, Lo- 

M 

Loam, . 

Light loam, 

a 

34 

14 

13 

38 

34 

10 

16 

mardstown. 


P. O’Callaghan, Ballysimon, 

„ . , 

do., 

47 

6 

34 

16 

Dromahane. 



Dr. P. Gould, Balelgh, Macroom, 

Cork, W„ . 

Medium loam, . 

32 

11 

34 

0 

N. B. King, Knockbridge, Dun- 
dalk. 

Louth, • . 

Light loam, 

30 

4 

32 

8 

E, Sheehan, Gardenmorris, Kill, 

Waterford, . 

Medium loam, , 

33 

4 

29 

0 

J. B. A. Bosanquet, Lahardap, 
Portlaw. 

w * # 

do., 

28 

2 

80 

1 

[ 1 

Average Yield per statute acre in 1907, 

84 

19 

33 

6 

M *1 

» 

1906, . 

87 

1 

37 

12 

SI It 


1906, . 

83 

8 

26 

2 
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MANUR1AL TEST— continued. 

per Statute Acre prom each Centre. 



, Plot 2. 

20 torn* 
Farmyard 
Manure. 

Plot 3. 

20 tons Farm 
yard Manure. 

4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate. 

Plot 4. 

20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 owt. Super- 
phosphate. 

2 cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

Plot 5. 

20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate. 

2 cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 
4 cwt. Kainit. 

Plot 6. 

20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate. 

2 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 
4 owt. Salt. 

Plot 7. 

20 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 cwts. Super- 
phosphate. 

4 owt. Salt. 

2 i owt. Nitrate 
of Soda (to 
be applied 
after thin- 
ning in two 
dressings). 


tona cwt. 

tons owt. 

tons owt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 


42 7 

42 10 

45 3 

48 1 

45 16 

49 

7 


28 10 

29 1 

32 7 

42 16 

42 16 

40 

16 


24 5 

25 0 

27 11 

33 10 

34 0 

33 

11 


25 15 

26 IT 

29 15 

32 15 . 

34 5 

32 

19 


14 17 

15 10 

18 17 

21 17 

23 7 

22 

1 


£ #. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ s. d. 

£ .v. <L 

£ 

s. d. 


7 8 6 

7 19 6 

9 8 6 

10 18 6 

11 13 6 

11 

0 6 


4 0 0 

4 12 0 

6 2 0 

6 13 0 

6 8 0 

6 

3 0 


3 8 6 

3 7 6 

3 6 6 

4 5 6 

5 5 6 

4 

17 6 


VARIETY TEST. 

Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Crimson 

Golden 


Windsor 

New 

Golden 

Tankard 

Tankard. 


Prizetaker. 

Triumph. 

Globe. 

tons 

owt. 

tong owt. 

tons 

owt. 

tona 

cwt. 

tona 

owt. 

tons- 

cwt. 

18 

2 

18 

10 

27 

12 

30 

17 

31 

6 

21 

8 

32 

16 

28 

9 

41 

5 

36 

12 

34 

4 

27 

0 

18 

0 

22 

1 

25 

3 

24 

3 


~ 

29 

2 

30 

8 

30 

11 

44 

18 

46 

18 

46 

7 

41 

15 

32 

0 

31 

14 

32 

3 

41 

14 

40 

14 

33 

14 

23 

6 

22 

18 

30 

6 

33 

13 

30 

9 

22 

8 

30 

3 

82 

6 

32 

11 

41 

8 

44 

6 

29 

6 

26 

5 

28 

5 

26 

0 

36 

0 


- 

- 

- 

24 

10 

23 

18 

28 

7 

30 

7 

36 

1 

26 

5 

21 

8 

22 

7 

20 

0 

22 

17 

25 

8 

18 

4 

24 

8 

31 

12 

31 

8 

21 

0 

25 

0 

23 

8 

25 

11 

26 

12 

80 

17 

83 

4 

34 

17 

27 

5 

29 

0 

30 

13 

31 

6 

36 

10 

38 

12 

28 

7 

22 

9 

21 

14 

22 

6 

25 

11 

26 

1 

21 

15 


y 2 
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V.— OATS. 

A. — Manurial Test. 

The experiment on the manuring of oats in 1907 was similar to those of the 
six previous years, except that the plot manured with kainit alone, was omitted 
in the experiments at present under review. 

The trials were carried out at fourteen centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, 
Kildare, Londonderry, Mayo, Monaghan, Roscommon Waterford, and Wicklow. 

The object of these experiments has been to test the effects of artificial manures 
when used singly and in combination, and the complete results are given in 
Table I., pp. 314-315. 

For the sake of easier reference the average figures are reproduced in the 
following table : — 


4 S 

Manure! applied per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Yield 
per Statute Acre. 

Inoreaae due to 
Manures. 

Value 

of 

Cost of 

Manures. 

Estimated 
Profit per 
Statute 
Acre. 

s 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Increase, 



Owt. Qr. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. Qr. 

Owt. 

£ ft. d. 

£ ». d. 

£ 8. d 

1 

No manure, . 

17 3 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 owt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia. .... 

20 2 

34 

2 3 

6 

1 3 8 

0 15 0 

0 8 8 

3 

3 cwt. of Superphosphate, 

21 3 

35 

4 0 

7 

1 11 10 

0 9 0 

1 2 10 

4 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia, 8 owt. of Super- 
phosphate, 

24 3 

43 

7 0 

15 

2 19 10 

1 4 0 

1 15 10 

5 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia, 3 cwt. Superphos- 
phate, 3 cwt. Kainit, 

26 2 

48 

7 3 

20 

3 11 4 

1 12 3 

I 19 1 


The effects of the application of the different manures were very 
similar to those obtained in previous years. 

The Plots manured with sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate, 
and with sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate and kainit, respectively, 
have invariably given profitable returns, but in the case of the Plots 
manured with sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, or kainit, alone, 
the results have been irregular, sometimes profitable, sometimes not. 
Although in the trials of previous years the Plot dressed with kainit 
alone gave a slightly higher average yield than the “no manure ” Plot, 
it was decided to omit this Plot in future trials, first because the profit 
realized from such an application was very small, and in fact at some 
centres resulted in a slight loss, and secondly because it is uow generally 
understood that the most economical way to use potassic manures for 
cereals is in conjunction with nitrogenous and phosphatic manures. 

The mixture of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate applied on 
Plot 4 increased the crop to such an extent as to leave a profit of 
£1 15s. 10c/. per acre, while the same mixture, with the addition of 
kainit, as applied on Plot 5, resulted in a profit of £1 19$. 3 d, per acre. 
As mentioned above, these two mixtures have given satisfactory returns 
in each of the five years during which the experiment has been tried in 
this country. 





While, therefore, farmers cannot always rely on getting a profitable 
increase in crop from the use of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate 
or kainit when applied alone, yet they may be fairly confident of realising 
a substantial profit when all three are used together in the same pro- 
portions as they were applied on Plot 5. 

The figures referring to the past seven years’ experiments are given 
side by side in the following table: — 


Plot. 

Manure applied 
per Statute 

Acre. 

Average yield 
in 1001. 

Average yiold 
in 1902. 

Average yield 
in 1908. 

Average yield 
in 1901. 

Average yield 
in 11)06 

Average yield 
in 1900. 

Average yield 
in 1907. 


Grain, j 

Straw. 

Grain.] 

Straw. 

Grain 

Straw, 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw, j 

Grain. 

straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 



C. Q. 

C. 

C. Q. 

C. 

C.Q. 

O. 

OAl 

0. 

Q 

P 

0. 

0. Q. 

c. 

C. Q. 

O. 

1 

No manure, . 

13 1 

22 

17 0 

30 

14 0 

26 

15 1 

28 

15 2 

23 

15 2 

25 

17 3 

28 

2 

1 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, . 

16 1 

27 

19 3 

34 

15 2 

29 

18 3 

34 

18 0 

27 

18 3 

32 

20 2 

34 

3 

3 cwt. Super- 
phosphate, . 

16 0 

27 

13 0 

33 

16 2 

27 

18 0 

30 

17 3 

26 

17 3 

30 

21 3 

35 


3 cwt. Kainit, . 

14 0 

24 

18 0 

30 

15 0 

26 

17 2 

29 

16 3 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

: 

1 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 

3 cwt. Super- 
phosphate, . 

19 0 

33 

21 1 

36 

19 0 

33 

21 1 

37 

20 3 

31 

;21 3 

40 

24 3 

43 

6 

1 cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 
3 cwt. Super- 
phosphate, 3 
owt. Kainit,* . 

20 1 

35 

23 0 

40 

21 0 

1 

1 

38 

22 3 

I 

41 

21 1 

33 

22 1 

42 

25 2 

48 


• 2 owl. in 1901. 


B.— Variety Test. 

This experiment was designed to test the cropping powers of certain 
recently -introduced varieties of oats as compared with those of old- 
established kinds, , such as “Potato Oat” and “Black Tartarian.” 
Experiments were carried out at seven centres in Counties Kildare, 
Louth, Leitrim, and Monaghan. The figures obtained at each centre, 
together with the average yields of grain and straw produced by 
each variety, are given in Table II., pp. 316-317 The average yields 
of each variety obtained in similar experiments carried out during the 
past six years (excluding 1905), are also shown in the Table. 

A true comparison can only be made between the five varieties that 
were grown at all the centres, viz., Potato, Banner, Abundance, 
"Waverley, and Tartar King. Of these Banner and Waverley have 
given the best yields of grain, but heavier yields of straw were obtained 
from both Potato and Black Tartarian. 

However, in vie^ of the small number of centres, and bearing in 
mind the unfavourable character of the season which made it difficult 
to secure reliable returns, it would be inadvisable to draw definite 
conclusions from this experiment. 
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OAT EXPERIMENT- 


TABLE I.— Showing the Returns per 






Plot I- 

Name and Address 
of Farmer. 

County. 

Variety of 
Oat 

Character of 
Soil. 

No Manure. 





Grain. 

Straw. | 





Owu 

Or. 

Owt. 

J. M'Lean, The Park, Priest- 
land. 

Antrim, 

Poland, . 

Light Loam, . 

6 

3 

16 

S. Nevin, Olaughey, Bally- 
money. 


„ 

Medium Loam, 

11 

0 

27 

W. Richardson, Maydown, 

Armagh, . 

Blantyrc, 

Loam, 

17 

3 

27 

— Coulter, Oladymore, 


Potato, . 

Gravelly Loam, 

22 

1 

32 

J. Flynn, Skerries, Athy, . 

Kildare, . 

Black Tartary, 

Heavy Loam, . 

12 

3 

12 

W. M‘Oollnm, Drumcroon, 
Coleraine. 

London- 

derry. 

Potato, . . 

Gravelly Loam, 

■ 

20 

2 

30 

J. T. Moran, Park,Turlough, 
Castlebar. 

Mayo, 

- • • 

Olay Loam, . 

17 

2 

20 

M. Moran, Shraheen, Fox- 
ford. 

.. 

• . 

Peat, . 

16 

2 

28 

T. Oallan, Drumhilla, Oar- 
riokmacro8s. 

Monaghan, 

” 

Clay Loam, 

17 

0 

26 

R. Wright, Drumlara, 
Monaghan 

.. 

Poland, . 

Loam, . . i 

J 

16 

0 

32 

J. Drury, Ardsallagh, Boyle, 

Kosoommon, 

Black Tartar?* 

Stiff Clay, 

• 

2 i 

1 

31 

P. Sheridan, Kilrush, Dun- 
garvan. 

Waterford. 


Olay Loam, . 

16 

0 

88 

T. Murphy, Oroneyhorn, 
Oarnew. 

Wicklow, . 

.. . 

LipbtOlay, . 

21 

0 

80 

M. Keenan, Ashtown, 
Roundwood. 


„ . . 

Gravelly Olay, 

26 

3 

11 

Average yield per 8tatute Acre. 

17 

3 

28 

Increase due to Manures, 

. 


- 

- 

i 

Value of Increase : Grain at 8 d. per stone and Straw 1*. 6 d. per Owt, . 

- 

- 

Cost of Manures, , . . . . ... 


- 

Estimated Profit per Statute Aore, ...... 

- 

- 
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MANURIAL TEST. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Plot 2. 

1 Owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

Plot 3. 

3 Owt. Super- 
phosphate. 

Plot 4. 

1 Owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 

3 Owt. Super- 
phosphate. 

Plot 5. 

1 Cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 

3 Owt. Super- 
phosphate, 

3 Owt. Kainit. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

| Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Owt. 

Qr. 


Owt. 

Owt. 

Qr. 


Owt. 

Owt. Qr. 

1 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Qr. 

Cwt. 

11 

3 


28 

9 

2 


20 

14 2 


33 

16 

1 

43 

13 

3 


36 

14 

0 


39 

19 3 


46 

21 

0 

60 

16 

2 


35 

22 

0 


54 

21 2 


55 

22 

0 

70 

21 

0 


48 

20 

0 


46 

24 2 


47 

22 

2 

54 

14 

0 


17 

18 

3 


18 

19 2 


20 

17 

2 

24 

22 

0 


34 

23 

0 


37 

23 1 


39 

25 

1 

41 

21 

3 


28 

22 

0 


30 

25 2 


35 

26 

0 

35 

21 

0 


30 

21 

3 


30 

24 0 


36 

26 

2 

40 

20 

0 


32 

19 

3 


27 

23 3 


36 

26 

3 

10 

18 

0 


45 

19 

0 


40 

24 0 


69 

23 

1 

52 

28 

2 


35 

33 

0 


42 

35 1 


70 

36 

0 

83 

16 

3 


34 

18 

2 


37 

19 0 


39 

22 

0 

46 

27 

3 


32 

26 

2 


33 

33 2 


42 

29 

3 

45 

31 

2 


42 

37 

2 


47 

40 0 


49 

41 

1 

50 

20 

2 

84 

21 

8 

35 

24 3 

43 

25 

2 

48 

2 

3 

6 

4 

0 

7 

7 0 

15 

7 

3 

20 

£ 

A 

d. 


X 

a. 

d. 


£ 6. 

d. 


£ 


d. 

1 

8 

8 


1 

11 

10 


2 19 

10 


3 

11 

4 

0 15 

0 


0 

9 

0 


1 4 

0 


1 12 

3 

0 

8 

8 


1 

2 10 


1 15 

10 


1 19 

1 
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OAT EXPERIMENT- 


Tablu II. — Showing the Returns per 


Name and Address of 

County. 

Character of Soil. 

Potato. 

Black Tartarian. 

Farmer. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 




Owt. 

Qr. 

Owt, 

Owt. Qr. 

| 

j Cwt. 

J. Flynn, Skerries. Athy, . 

Kildare, 

Moory, 

14 

1 

18 

- 


R. M ‘Dowell, Mulharlan, 
Dundalk. 

Louth, 

Loam, 

24 

2 

62 


I ' 

W. A. Doran, Tullakeel, 
Ardee. 

” 

. . 

23 

0 

44 

- 

“ 

P. M‘Ginnis, Taich, Drumsna, 

Leitrim. . 

Peaty Soil, 

IS 

2 

32 

20 1 

36 

J. Connolly, Drum lea, Car-. 
rigallen. 

„ 

Clay Loam, . 

19 

0 

33 

22 3 

38 

A. Bothwell, Newtowngore, 


Loam, 

18 

3 

30 

16 0 

1 30 

J. Wainor, Drumaeonnor, , 

Monaghan. . 



24 

0 

40 

28 2 

38 

Average yield per Statute Acre in 1907, .... 

20 

1 

37 

20 2 

35 

Average yield per Statute Acre in 1900 

19 

8 

85 

19 2 

30 

Average yield per Statute Acre in 1904, 

. . \ . 

18 

0 

86 

20 1 

85 

Average yield per Statute Acre in 1003, 

1 "$• 

18 

1 

41 

19 8 

40 

Average yield per Statute Acre in 1902, .... 

20 

1 

86 

21 0 

84 

Average yield per Statute Acre in 1901, .... 

17 

0 

29 

17 0 

26 
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VARIETY TEST. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 



Banner. 

Abundance. 

i 

Waverley. 

i 

Tartar King. 

Island Magee. 

Newmarket. 


Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain, j 

Straw, j 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain, j 

Straw. 


Owt.Qr. 

Owt. 

Owt. Qr. 

Owt. 

Owl Qr 

Owt. 

Owl Qr. 

Owt. 

Uwt.Qr. 

Owt. 

j 

Cwt. Qr. 

Owt. 


Id 1 

24 

12 3 

22 

20 0 

30 

13 3 

18 

- 



— 


SI 1 

46 

28 0 

52 

28 1 

45 

28 3 

45 

25 3 

66 

29 1 

41 


22 0 

44 

14 1 

33 

21 1 

44 

16 3 

37 

21 1 

54 

21 0 

45 


18 0 

30 

17 3 

35 

21 1 

34 

16 0 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 


18 0 

33 

21 0 

42 

23 0 

36 

17 0 

40 


- 


- 


21 1 

26 

18 3 

34 

20 3 

36 

20 0 

36 

- 



- 


20 3 

29 

22 2 

35 

21 0 

30 

22 2 

28 


“ 

22 3 

25 


21 0 

33 

19 0 

30 

22 1 

36 

19 1 

35 

23 2 

55 

24 1 

37 


22 0 

34 

20 2 

32 

20 3 

33 

20 0 

30 

18 2 

39 


- 


23 3 

40 

21 1 

33 

22 2 

35 

19 1 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 


22 2 

89 

19 1 

33 

22 2 

36 

18 1 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 


23 0 

32 

20 2 

30 

23 2 

34 

18 3 

29 

~ 

- 

- 



- 

- 

21 1 

27 

22 0 

29 

19 0 

27 


” 

- 
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VL— TURNIPS. 

A — Manorial. 

Two series of experiments on the manuring of the turnip crop were 
carried out in 1907, similar to those of the six previous years, 1901 to 
1906. The objects of these experiments were : — 

(1.) To test the effects of artificial manures in combination with 
farmyard manure. 

(2.) To test the effects of artificial manures used alone. 

The first series of experiments, designed to test the effects of the 
addition of artificial manures to farmyard manure, was carried out at 
thirty-two centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Cork, Dublin 
Fermanagh, Galway, Kildare, Limerick, Londonderry, Longford, Louth, 
Mayo, Monaghan, Roscommon, Tipperary, and Westmeath. 

The results of this experiment are shown on Table I., pp, 320-321. 

The application of 20 tons of dung (see Plot 2) may be regarded as a 
standard dressing, and one which is very generally relied on, and it was 
the object of the experiment to determine whether equally heavy crops 
could be obtained on farms where the supply of dung is necessarily 
limited, by supplementing a lighter dressing of farmyard manure with 
suitable artificial manures. A comparison of the yields obtained on 
Plots 2 and 4 shows that where 4 cwt. superphosphate was used along 
with 10 tons of dung, a slightly heavier crop was obtained than where 
the dung was applied alone at the rate of 20 tons per acre. 

This result is practically similar to those obtained in five of the 
previous years’ experiments. Only in one instance, in 1901, was the 
balance in favour of the heavier dressing of dung (to the extent of 
10 cwt. of turnips per acre). There seems little doubt, therefore, that 
where ' farmyard manure is scarce, farmers may rely upon obtaining a 
perfectly satisfactory crop of turnips by using a lighter dressing of dung 
and supplementing it with an application of about 4 cwt. superphosphate 
per acre. The experiment was further intended to show whether other 
forms of artificial manure (nitrogenous and potassic) could be profitably 
applied along with the superphosphate (see plots 5, 6, and 7.) The 
returns from individual centres are so contradictory on this point that 
conclusions drawn from the average figures are apt to prove misleading. 

Where land is in fairly good condition, it is very doubtful whether 
the use of manures containing nitrogen and potash can be recom- 
mended, but on land which is naturally poor, or is in low condition, it is 
probable that such manures will pay for their application. 
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In 1906, an extra Plot (No. 7) was introduced into the experiments 
with the object of testing the illative effects of kainit and sulphate of 
potash on the turnip crop. Plot 7 was accordingly manured with similar 
quantities of dung, superphosphate, and sulphate of ammonia, as were 
applied to Plot 6, whilst the equivalent amount of potash contained in 
3 cwt. kainit was supplied in this instance in J-cwt. sulphate of potash. 
The average yield of the two Plots, and also the yield of the individual 
centres indicate no marked superiority of either manure 

The second series of experiments designed to test the effects of 
artificial manures used alone, was carried out on nineteen farms in 
Counties Antrim, Cork, Galway, Kildare, Limerick, Louth, Mayo, 
Tipperary, and Waterford. The detailed results will be found in 
Table II., pp. 322-323. 

The fact that phosplmtic manures are all important to the successful 
growth of turnips is so well known among farmers that it is hardly 
necessary to call attention to the results obtained on Plot 2, to which 
superphosphate was applied at the rate of 4 cwt. per statute acre, the 
crop produced being such as to leave an estimated profit from the use 
of the manures of £3 12*. 0 d. per acre. 

From a comparison of the figures referring to Plots 2, 3, and 4, an 
opinion can be formed as to the advisability of adding nitrogenous and 
potassic manures to the superphosphate. On Plot 3 the addition of 
1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia did not increase the crop sufficiently to pay 
for the extra cost of the manure, and no advantage can therefore be 
claimed from its use ; but the further addition of 3 cwt. kainit on Plot 4 
resulted in an increased profit of 15*. lrf.and 15*. §d. respectively per acre, 
over that obtained from the use of superphosphate alone and of super- 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia together. The inference to be 
drawn from these figures is that more satisfactory returns, both as to 
yield of crop and as to profit, are likely to be got from the use of a 
complete mixture of manures than from the use of an incomplete 
mixture. 

Plot 5 received a dressing of 6 cwt. superphosphate, 1£ cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, and 4£ cwt. kainit, i.e., half as much again of the same 
manures as were applied to Plot 4. This extra manuring resulted in an 
increased yield, as compared with Plot 4, at all but three centres. 
The average profit per acre after deducting the cost of the manures, is 
only 4/6 more than that obtained on plot 4. Nevertheless the fact 
that at four centres the yield on plot 5 was 6 to 7 tons per acre more 
than that on plot 4 indicates that in some cases the heavier application 
is a profitable one. 
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TURNIP EXPERIMENT.— MAN URIAL 
Table I.— Showing the Returns 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
of Soil. 

Variety of 
Turnip. 

K. Gregg, BroughBhane* Ballymena, . 

Antrim, 

Clay Loam, 

Imp. Purple Top, . 

— Love, Ivilcreen, Glarryford, . 

„ 

Light Loam, . 

Magnum Bouum, . 

H. Lyle, Ballymaeaulley, 

Armagh, . 

loam, 

Purple Top, . 

P. Dowling Slaney Lr., Tullaw, 

Carlow, 

Clay Loam, 

Best-of-All, . . 

P. O’Connell, Kilmunoy, Ovens, Cork, . 

Cork (W.), 

Light Loam, . 

„ 

Dr. P. Gould, Raleigh, Macroom 

„ 

Medium Loam, 

Purple Top, . 

R. J. Godsel, Newceetown, 

„ 

„ i , 

Best-of-All, . 

T. 0’8ullivan, Cloughduv. Orookstown, 

„ 

„ , 

Magnum Bonum, * 

J. J. La wlor, Irish town Ho., Clondalkin, 

Dublin, 

Loam, 

Purple Top, . 

R. Maxwell, Bally reagb, Tempo, 

Fermanagh, 

Light Loam, . 

Magnum Bonum, . 

A, Savage, Lisboy, Tempo, - , 

i, • • 

Medium Loam, 

Best-of-All, . 

F. M'Brien Callagbeen, Rosscor, Belleek, 

„ 

„ 

Magnum Bonum, . 

The Monastery, Brookloydge, Bally- 

Galway, . 

Peaty Loam, . . 

i. 

glunin. 

P, Lally, Kilbeacanty, Gort, 

», • 

Olay Loam, . 

„ , 

M. Fallon, Currafarry, Ballinamore, . 

„ , . 1 

Peaty Loam, 

„ . 

E, Moran, Roseville, Ballysax, Ourragh 

Kildare, 

Strong Loam, . 

Purple Top, . , 

Camp. 

J. Saunders, Carnalway, Brannoxtown, 

• * 

Clay, 

II ♦ 

T. Flanagan, Rathsilla, Fonstown, 

„ . . 

Strong Loam, , 


— Bannantyne, Fanningatown Castle, 

Limerick, . 

Peaty, mixed with 

Lord Edward 

Patrickswell. 

W. Butterley, Sealleld, Dnnleer, 

Louth, 

Limestone Loam. 
Heavy Loam, . 

(Purple Top). 
Best-of-All, . 

J, H. M'Ardle, Rampark, Dundalk, • 

„ 

Light Loam, . 

Purple Top, . 

J. Kane. Oastledawson, , . , 

Londonderry, . 

Medium Loam, 


C. Baxter, At dagh, , . . 

Longford, . 

Loam, 


M. Magan, Killushce, . . , 

„ . , 

„ . , 

Best-of-All, . . 

J, Stuart, Church Road, Ballina, . 

Mayo, 

Strong Loam, . 

„ , . 

P. Larmour, Tattenadonagh, IJallinode, 

Monaghan, 

Light Loam, . 

Purple Top, . 

H. Murry, Lugboy, Elphin, 

! Roscommon, 

Stiff Olay, 

Magnum Bonum, . 

J. Egan, Oastleplunkett, Castlerca, 

i 

H • 

„ ... 

„ 

J. Neary, Clonfree, Strokestown, 

„ * , 

N • * » 

i, 

M. Regan, Cloonard, Oastlerea, , 

»* • • 

,, ... 


J. Wolfe, Rookford, Nenagh, 

Tipperary, . 

Loam, . • 

i, • 

J. Connolly, PortnashaDgan, Mullingar, 

Westmeath, 

! 

Shallow Loam. . i 



Average yield per Statute Acre, 


Increase due to Manures, 


Value ol' Increase : Turnip! at &. per ton. 


Cost of Manures, 


Estimated Profit per Statute Acre, 
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TEST (WITH FARMYARD MANURE). 


per Statute Aore from each Centre. 


Plot 1. 

No 

Manure, 

Plot 2. 

20 Tom 
Farmyard 
Manure. 

Plot 3. 

10 Tons 
Farmyard 
Manure. 

i 

Plot 4. Plot 5. 

10 Tons 10 Tons Farm- 

Farmyard 1 yard Manure, 
Manure. ! ICwt.Super- 
4 Owt. | phosphate. 

Super- 1 Owt. Sul - 

phosphate, phate of 

Ammonia. 

Plot 6. 

10 Tons Farm- 
yard Manure, 

4 Owt. Super- 
phosphate, 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia, 

3 Cwt. Kainit. 

Plot 7. 

10 Tons Farm- 
yard Manure. 

4 Owts. Super- 
phosphate. 

1 Qwt.Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

H Owt.8ulphate 
of Potash 
(not less than 
90% pure). 

Toni Owt. 

Toni Owt. 

Toni Owt. 

Tom Cwt. 

Tons 

Owt. 

Tons Owt. 

Tons Owt, 

0 

16 

17 

3 

10 

4 

10 

12 

12 

9 

17 

3 

17 

3 

0 

j 

21 

7 

13 

16 

20 

14 

29 

7 

29 

15 

29 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

10 

15 

22 

9 

27 

3 

25 

19 

25 

1 

7 

6 

13 

7 

12 

6 

13 

10 

18 

3 

19 

1 

19 

4 

15 

8 

36 

0 

34 

6 

39 

8 

37 

8 

40 

11 

40 

6 

13 

3 

24 

11 

19 

8 

27 

3 

28 

11 

31 

3 

32 

11 

4 

0 

27 

3 

25 

3 

30 

17 

29 

14 

31 

8 

32 

11 

7 

14 

20 

16 

19 

14 

18 

6 

21 

3 

21 

14 

22 

6 

11 

0 

20 

3 

20 

6 

20 

2 

16 

0 

20 

17 

20 

6 

0 

0 

31 

1 

17 

15 

23 

15 

23 

15 

21 

1 

17 

6 

0 

0 

15 

19 

11 

1 

21 

5 

23 

2 

23 

6 

22 

6 

0 

0 

16 

13 

11 

1 

18 

17 

17 

2 

17 

11 

16 

16 

3 

12 

18 

2 

15 

0 

19 

19 

22 

4 

26 

12 

23 

2 

4 

6 

15 

1 

13 

6 

15 

8 

15 

18 ' 

17 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

17 

13 

15 

11 

17 

10 

21 

13 

19 

10 

20 

16 

13 

10 

17 

0 

16 

0 

17 

12 

21 

10 

23 

0 

19 

6 

16 

0 

19 

10 

17 

10 

20 

5 

19 

12 

21 

10 

21 

3 

2 

0 

18 

15 

13 

16 

19 

0 

19 

7 

20 

8 

18 

0 

16 

15 

32 

15 

28 

15 

31 

15 

31 

15 

34 

0 

35 

0 

13 

0 

33 

1 

28 

2 

26 

2 

31 

5 

31 

15 

28 

19 

7 

3 

20 

12 

18 

6 

20 

10 

23 

18 

24 

0 

24 

5 

0 

10 

18 

10 

1G 

0 

16 

3 

18 

3 

17 

14 

16 

13 

22 

4 

28 

6 

26 

5 

30 

6 

28 

6 

26 

5 

27 

5 

3 

18 

17 

0 

12 

4 

24 

1 

24 

t 

23 

9 

23 

3 

10 

0 

28 

0 

20 

6 

25 

10 

28 

2 

34 

7 

34 

5 

0 

0 

2b 

0 

22 

10 

29 

14 

25 

18 

25 

18 

27 

0 

15 

14 

26 

19 

24 

10 

29 

9 

31 

9 

30 

19 

31 

11 

16 

8 

27 

10 

24 

18 

30 

14 

31 

18 

32 

16 

33 

2 

12 

7 

25 

13 

22 

16 

29 

12 

32 

12 

36 

17 

37 

3 

16 

0 

27 

11 

24 

19 

30 

15 

31 

18 

32 

16 

33 

2 

3 

15 

27 

0 

24 

15 

25 

10 

27 

0 

28 

5 

28 

5 

4 

5 

20 

0 

16 

18 

18 

0 

20 

0 

22 

4 

26 

12 

7 

16 

22 

9 

18 

19 

23 

5 

24 

14 

26 

0 

25 

13 

- 

14 

18 

11 

3 

15 

9 

1 

16 

18 

18 

4 

17 

17 

- 

£ «. d. 

5 17 2 

£ *. 

4 9 

d. 

2 

£ *. 

6 8 

d. 

7 

£ H. 

6 16 

d. 

3 

£ K 

7 5 

d. 

7 

£ s. 

7 2 

d. 

9 

- 

4 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

2 12 

0 

3 7 

0 

3 15 

3 

3 15 

3 


1 17 2 

2 9 

-Li 

3 11 

7 

3 8 

3 

3 10 

4 

3 7 

6 
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TURNIP EXPERIMENT. —MANURIAL 
Table II. — Showing the Returns 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
of Roil. 

Variety of 
Turnip. 

W. Barklie* Lismenary, BaUynure, 

Antrim, 

Medium Loam, . 

Joe Chamberlain, 

B. Gregg, Broughshane, Ballymena, 

» 

Olay Loam, 

Improved Purple 

— Love, Kiloreen, Glarryford, 

„ • 

Light Loam, 

Magnum Bonum, 

M. Fallon, Ourragarry, Ballina- 

Galway, 

Peaty Loam, 

%t « 

more. 




P. Flnnerty, Doning, Loughrea. . 

„ • 

Clay Loam, • 

t* * 

P. Lally, Kilbeaearrty, Gort, 

„ 

„ 


J. Sargent, Kilteel, Bath more, 

Kildare, • 

Light Loam, 

Purple-top Swede, 

— Bannanfcyne, Fannlngstown 
Oastle, Patrlckswell. 

Limeriok, • 

Peaty mixed 

with Lime- 

stone Loam. 

Lord Edward 
Purple Top. 

J. T, Dolan, Ardee, . . , 

Louth, 

Light Loam, 

Skirvings Imp. 
Purple Top. 

W, Brennan. Manfleldstown , 
Oastlebelllngnam. 


H • • 

Purplo lop, • 

J. Stuart, Ohuroh Boad, Ballina, . 

Mayo, 

Strong Loam, . 

Best-of-AU, 

T. M*Nicholas, Aughadrinagh, 


Stiff Olay, . 


Castlebar. 



J. Oarnew, Belcira, Castlebar, 

„ 

Medium Loam, . 


J. Wolfe Rookford, Nenagh, . 

TiPP6rar &.R. 

Loam, 

Magnum Bonum, 

J. Mullally, Priestown, Drangan, . 

Tipperary. 

S.R. 

Clay, 

Bronze- top Swede, 

J. J. Walsh, Moorstown, Cahir, , 



Purple-top Swede, 

G. Brown, Kilmaothomas, 

Waterford, . 

Medium Loam, . 

»* 

J. Dea, Creaghmore, Youghal, 

Cork, E., 

Sandy Loam, 

„ 

D. Boss, Tweedmount, Blarney, . 

” 

Loam, 

Green Top Aber- 
deen. 

Average Yield per Statute Apre, . 

. 

. 

Increase due to Manures, . 

• 

. 

• 

Value of Inorease : Turnips 

at 8s. per ton, 

. 

. 

Cost of Manures, • 

• • 

. 


Estimated Profit per Statute Acre, 

. 
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TEST (WITHOUT FARMYARD MANURE), 
per Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 5. 

No Manure. 

4 Owt. 
Superphos- 
phate. 

4 Owt Super- 
phosphate 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 

4 Owt Super- 
phosphate, 

1 Owt Sul- 
phate of 
Ammonia, 

5 Owt Kainit. 

6 Owt Super- 
phosphate, 

14 Cwt, Sul- 
phate of 
Ammonia, 

44 Owt Kainit. 

Tons Owt 

Tons C\vt. 

Tons Owt. 

Tons 

Owt. 

Tons Cwt. 

0 

16 

9 

4 

18 

16 

18 

16 

23 

15 

0 

16 

6 

6 

10 

7 

10 

17 

18 

15 

0 

0 

13 

16 

15 

6 

18 

18 

26 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

3 

19 

7 

20 

6 

0 

0 

3 

16 

12 

9 

15 

5 

16 

3 

4 

5 

14 

16 

15 

1 

16 

7 

15 

15 

8 

10 

16 

10 

16 

5 

22 

6 

21 

8 

16 

10 

26 

5 

27 

15 

31 

0 

32 

15 

10 

5 

14 

6 

17 

0 

17 

6 

17 

9 

6 

6 

20 

18 

22 

16 

22 

15 

26 

4 

10 

0 

23 

18 

25 

10 

29 

0 

35 

6 

3 

6 

20 

16 

22 

9 

27 

10 

32 

0 

4 

10 

18 

7 

20 

6 

25 

8 

32 

7 

3 

16 

15 

0 

18 

8 

22 

10 

21 

15 

1 

14 

11 

13 

14 

6 

16 

9 

19 

17 

3 

12 

11 

17 

13 

3 

17 

6 

19 

10 

2 

0 

14 

14 

16 

7 

17 

14 

20 

4 

8 

6 

20 

4 

20 

10 

19 

18 

20 

11 

i 

7 

9 

13 

9 

10 

11 

13 

11 

0 

4 

13 

16 

3 

16 

19 

19 

19 

22 

14 

- 

10 

10 

12 

6 

16 

6 

18 

1 



£ «. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 



4 4 

0 

4 18 

4 

6 2 

4 

7 4 

6 

- 

0 12 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 16 

3 

2 12 

10 

- 

3 12 

0 

3 11 

4 

4 7 

1 

4 11 

1 

7 
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TURNIP EXPERIMENT.— 


Table III.— Showing the Returns per 


Name aud Address of 
Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 
Soil. 

Stirling 

Caitle. 

(1) 

Im- 

proved 

Purple 

Top. 

(2) 

Ele- 

phant 

(3) 

Kan- 

garoo. 

(4) 




T. C. 

T. 

O. 

T. 

C. 

T. C. 

,T. Lyons, CarriglaBS.Dervcck. 

Antrim. 

Medium Loam, . 

12 19 

15 

11 

13 

7 

11 19 

S. J. Robinson, Dromona, 
Craigs. 

” 

• • 

- 

29 

11 

25 

6 

26 4 

O. Hanna, Lake View, Cross- 
muglen. 

Armagh. 

Light, 

— 

20 

12 

20 

2 

22 4 

W. Doyle, Ardattin. Tullow, 

Carlow, 

Light Loam, 

29 7 

26 

2 

27 

8 

24 0 

D. Ahern, B ridge Held, Lady s- 

Cork, E., 

Loam, . . 

— 

S3 

17 

34 

3 

— 

brldgo. 

O. O’Callaghan, Soarra, 
Glentane. 


Light Loam, 

- 

23 

9 

22 

11 

- 

C. O'Callaghan, Scarra, 
Glentane. 

•• 


— 

27 

14 

27 

17 

— j 

D. Ryan, Kealo, Glantane, . 


Loam, 

— 

18 

14 

14 

11 

— 

P. O'Connell, KUmurny, Ovens, 

Cork, W., . 

Light Loam, 

- 

32 

11 

33 

14 


Dr. P. Gould, Raleigh, 
Mfioroom. 

” 

Medium Loam, . 

- 

27 

6 

34 

11 

- 

T. O'Sullivan, Oloughduv, 
Grookstown. 

" 

- • * 

— 

11 

14 

8 

10 

— 

J. Kelly, Rathsilla, Fons- 
town, A thy. 

Kildare, 

Loam, 

19 6 

16 

0 

16 

0 

16 0 

S. Seagrave, Dunany, Dun- 
leer. 

Louth, 

Light Loam, 

22 11 

23 

10 

26 

2 

22 17 

8. Feelmn, Mantleldetown, 
Castlebellingham. 

” 

Loam, 

22 6 

24 

0 

24 

16 

22 16 

J. Nugent, Ballinacurra, 
Oorriek-on-Suir. 

Waterford, . 

Medium Loam, . 

21 13 

26 

0 

19 

14 

23 14 

J. B. A. Bosanquet, Lahar- 
dan, Portia w. 


” 

22 16 

24 

7 

17 

9 

20 1 


Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1907. . . . . 21 12 I 23 13 22 16 21 2 


Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1906 25 0 27 16 26 2 27 3 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1906 23 16 24 10 23 7 25 16 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1904, . . 26 8 25 16 25 17 25 1 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1903 25 11 25 19 24 4 24 18 

Average Yield per Statute Aere in 1902 19 15 20 11 19 16 22 6 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1901 22 16 22 6 22 5 I 25 6 


B.— VARIETY TEST. 

The object of this experiment was to test the cropping capabilities of 
different varieties of swedes and yellow turnips. 

The* experiment was conducted on fifteen farms in Counties Antrim, 
Armagh, Carlow, Cork, Kildare, Louth, and Waterford. 









VARIETY TEST. 

Statute Acre from each Centre. 
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Bent of 
All. 

Magnum 

Bonum. 

1 

Triumph. 

Bronze 

Top. 

Monarch. 

Aberdeen 

Green 

Top. 

Centenary, 

Fosterton 

Hybrid. 

Aberdeen 

Purple 

Top. 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

! 

(8) 

(9) 1 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 


T. 0. 

T. 

0. 

T. 

0. 

T. C. 

T CJ. 

T. (’. 

T. C. 

t. a 

T. 


11 3 

13 

7 

12 

4 

13 17 

11 7 

19 6 

27 1 

19 8 

24 '1 


29 15 

25 

15 

28 

13 

26 13 

26 0 

39 11 

37 15 

36 4 

41 1 


21 0 

25 

3 

- 

21 2 

18 18 

- 

- 


- 

29 0 

29 

12 

26 

1 

20 16 

27 1 

21 14 

21 4 

24 12 

21 7 

39 0 

37 

11 

35 

9 

35 12 


- 


“ 

- 

26 18 

25 

14 

25 

14 

25 9 

- 

- 

- 

- 


30 6 

35 

11 

30 

18 

35 0 

- 

- 

- 



18 9 

20 

8 

19 

6 

21 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T" 

37 3 

34 

6 

32 

17 

35 8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 36 11 

34 

11 

34 

11 

37 3 

- 

... 

- 



12 6 

14 

0 

10 

1C 

12 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 


17 10 

22 

0 

16 

10 

13 5 

18 10 

- 

- 

- 


24 10 

23 

14 

24 

19 

21 9 

20 8 

21 4 

31 19 

27 1 

26 0 

I 25 ,8 

21 

7 

21 

15 

1 21 16 

19 17 

26 17 

33 2 

| _ 



25 19 

24 

3 

20 

7 

| 26 0 

! IS G 


“ 

- 



22 10 

20 

4 

20 

3 

i 21 13 

> 1G 14 

1 

28 3 

33 11 

1 

1 31 8 

28 0 


26 5 

25 

9 

; 24 

0 

24 20 

i 

19 13 

26 2 

30 15 

| 27 13 

i 

; 28 2 


29 13 

27 

10 

28 

0 

25 7 

26 10 

26 11 

29 5 

i 

27 4 

25 16 

1 


26 14 

26 

10 

24 

15 


- 

28 6 

i 

36 10 

31 0 

! 

29 6 


27 5 

27 

11 

26 

19 

- 

' ~ 

30 7 

36 16 

1 

30 16 

30 8 


26 5 

25 

14 

25 

18 

- 

: - 

28 8 

36 16 

'! 

29 17 

28 2 


23 11 

?£* 

6 

24 

8 

- 

- 

20 3 

27 4 

24 6 

20 8 


27 9 

27 

12 

24 

7 

! 

: 24 10 

i “ 

24 17 

1 

22 1 


The first nine varieties on the list are swedes and the rest are yellow 
turnips. The figures referring to each centre, together with the average 
results obtained with all varieties tested in the past six seasons, will be 
found on Table III., above. 


z 
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The following Tables show the average results obtained in similar 
experiments carried out in the six previous years, 1901 to 1906, and 
those of 1907. 


(1.) Artificial Manures used in combination toith Farmyard Manure. 


Manure. 

Yield per 
Statute 

Acre 
in 1901. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1902. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1903. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1904. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1905. 

Yield per i Yield per 
Statute Statute 

Aore 1 Aore 
in 1906. j in 1907. 


Tons. Cwt 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt 

Tons. Owt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

No Manure, . . , 

5 

8 

5 

14 

2 

4 

5 

15 

7 

3 

6 

15 

7 

16 

20 tons Farmyard Manure, . 

23 

19 

22 

16 

19 

3 

26 

6 

23 

9 

23 

10 

22 

9 

10 tonB Farmyard Manure, . 

19 

4 

17 

14 

14 

5 

22 

4 

20 

9 

20 

4 

18 

19 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 
cwt. Superphosphate, 

23 

10 

23 

9 

20 

9 

27 

0 

25 

0 

24 

11 

33 

5 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 
cwt. Superphosphate, 1 cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 

24 

5 

25 

12 

21 

to 

28 

16 

25 

11 

24 

13 

24 

14 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 
cwt. Superphosphate, 1 cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 3 
ewt. Kainit, . 

24 

13 

27 

6 

23 

13 

29 

7 

26 

15 

25 

15 

26 

0 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 
owt. Superphosphate, 1 cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 

2 cwt. Sulphate of Potash, 

i 

i 


- 

| 

- 


- 


- 

25 

18 

25 

13 


(2.) Artificial Manures used alone. 


Manure. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1901. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1902. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1903. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1904. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1905. 

Yield per 
Statute 

Acre 
in 190(5. 

! Yield per 
j Statute 

Acre 
, in 1907. 


Tons. Cwt 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Owt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

No Manure, 

4 

10 

5 

11 

2 

2 

4 

9 

9 

3 

4 19 

4 13 

4 cwt. Superphosphate, 

19 

8 

17 

12 

14 

7 

20 

7 

19 

1 

18 5 

15 3 

4 cwt. Superphosphate, l owt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 

22 

9 

18 

10 

16 

1 

21 

18 

19 

10 

19 11 

16 19 

4 owt. Superphosphate, 1 cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 3 
owt. Kainit. . 

23 

14 

23 

5 

18 

6 

24 

18 

22 

7 

22 16 

19 19 

6 owt. Superphosphate, 1J 
cwt Sulphate of Ammonia, 
cwt Kainit 




_ 






_ 

25 1 

22 14 

2 cwt Superphosphate, $ cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 2 
owt Kainit, 2 cwt Dis- 
solved Bones, 1 cwt Bone 
Flour, .... 

24 

8 

23 

13 

19 

9 

25 

3 

22 

14 

4 ;. 

- 


Copies of these Reports in leaflet form {Nos. 36 to 41) may be 
obtained free of charge , and post free % on application to the Secretary ^ 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland \ Upper 
Merrion-strcet } Dublin , Letters of application so addressed Med not be 
stamped. 






Official Documents. 
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I.— AGRICULTURE. 


SCHOOL OF RURAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

K ILLHRIUNPRA VILLAGE INSTITUTE, COUNTY CAVAN. 

Form A 135 ( f) 

The School is open to female pupils over fifteen years of age, without 
restriction as to religious denomination. 

The course of instruction is intended to qualify the pupils to perform 
efficiently the work of rural life. It includes Household Management, 
Cookery, Laundry Work and Needle Work. Attention is also given 
to Dairy Work and Poultry Keeping. 

Intending pupils must undertake to attend regularly and punctually. 
They may he required to produce certificates of good health and cha- 
racter and to pass an examination in the elements of English and 
Arithmetic. 

Arrangements have been made which admit of four of the pupils 
being boarded and lodged at the School. The girls to whom residential 
places will be awarded will be selected by the Manager subject to the 
approval of the Department, and they will be allowed to reside at 
the School for such periods during the session as the Department may 
decide. 

The session will commence on 10th October, 1907, and will terminate 
on 31st July, 1908. 

The session will be divided into three terms as follows : — 

First term from 10th October to 20th December, 1907. 

Second term from 7th January to 10th April, 1908. 

Third term from 21st April to 31st July, 1908. 

The classes will be held each day (Sunday excepted) from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 


Fees. 

The fees are proportioned to the valuation of the holdings of the 
pupils’ parents or guardians as follows : — 

A. For Day Pupils, 

Where the valuation does not exceed £20 . 2s. 6cf. per term 

„ „ exceeds £20 but does not 

exceed*£40 . 3 s. 6 d. „ „ 

„ „ exceeds £40 7 - . 5& 0 „ , 
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B, For Resident Pupil 8, 

Where the valuation does not exceed £ 20 . £1 Of. 0 d. „ ,, 

„ „ exceeds £20 but does not 

exceed £10 . £1 10s. 0 d. ,, ,, 

)) ff exceeds £40 • . £2 0 is • 0 d. ,, ,, 

Jn the case of persons, such as mothers of families, who are too much 
occupied with their household work to attend regularly throughout the 
term, special arrangements will be made to admit of their attending any 
one course or separate lessons. 

Ap] dications for admission should be made to 


The Domestic Economy Instructress, 

Tub Institute, 

Killeshandra. 


THE ULSTER DAIRY SCHOOL. 

Cookstown, Co. Tyrone. 

Form A 250 (a). 

The School is situated on an extensive tillage and dairy farm about 
throe miles from Cookstown Railway Station. It is provided with the 
most modern equipment for the teaching of the several subjects included 
in the programme. 

The classes are open to female students only 
The course of training includes : — 

I. The practice of dairy work. The treatment ot milk and the. 
making of butter on a large and on a small scale with the most 
modern machinery and implements, as well as with the appli- 
ances generally used in farm dairies. 

II. Instruction in the feeding and management of cows, and in 
farmyard lore. 

III. Instruction in poultry -keeping. Breeds ; their suitability for 

different purposes and different localities ; housing, feeding 
and management; grading and packing of eggs ; hatching and 
rearing of chickens by natural and by artificial methods ; 
fattening, killing, plucking, trussing and preparation for 
market. 

IV. Instruction in domestic work, embracing plain cookery, plain 

needlework and laundry work. 

The fee for tuition, board and lodging during one session is £3 &?., 
and is payable to the Superintendent of the School on entrance. 

Four sessions, each of about eleven weeks’ duration, and commencing, 
respectively, in January, March, July, and October, are held in each 
year, 
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Intending students must be at least seventeen years of age on the 
date of their admission to the School. They are required to produce 
certificates of good health and character and to pass an examination in 
the elements of English and Arithmetic. This examination is held at 
the School at the opening of each session. 

Students arc eligible for admission to a second consecutive session, 
provided they attain the required standard at the examination at the 
conclusion of their first session. 

Students who have attended during two sessions, and who are desirous 
of qualifying for the position of Itinerant Instructor in butter making 
or poultry keeping under a County Committee of Agriculture or of 
Teacher in a School of Rural Domestic Economy for girls may be 
admitted to a third session provided they attain the required standard 
at the second terminal examination and satisfy the Department’s 
examiner as to their ability to impart instruction. If their progress 
during the third session is satisfactory they may be re-admitted to a 
fourth, fifth, or even a sixth session at the option of the Department to 
enable them to complete their training. 

The Department do not undertake to employ or to find employment 
for students on completion of their training at the School. 

The students are at all times under the supervision of a responsible 
matron. 

Applications for admission must be made on the prescribed form, 
which can be obtained from — 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merri on-street, Dublin. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 
Session, 1908-9. 


Form A. 133 (a.) 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
FORESTRY, AND CREAMERY MANAGEMENT. 

A limited number of scholarships will be offered in 1908 for com- 
petition among young men in Ireland who desire to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of technical Agriculture, and, in addition, one or more 
scholarships will Ixj provided for students who intend to specialise in 
either Horticulture, Forestry or Creamery Management. Each scholar- 
ship includes — (1) free admission to the first year’s course of instruction 
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in the College, (2) one third-class railway fare to Dublin at the begin- 
ning of the session, and one third-class fare from Dublin at the end of 
the session, and (3) either of the following at the option of the Depart- 
ment — (a) a maintenance allowance of one guinea per week while in 
attendance at the Royal College of Science or elsewhere, as the Depart- 
ment may decide ; or (6) free board and residence at one of the Depart- 
ment’s institutions ; in the latter case a small grant will be made to 
each student towards the cost of books and apparatus. 

A scholarship is tenable for one year, but selected candidates must 
undergo a probationary course of one term of about three months. If 
satisfactory progress be made by the holder, the scholarship may be 
renewed for a second, and even for a third year, to enable the student 
to complete his course. 

The Department do not undertake to employ, or to find employment 
for, students at the close of the period of training. 

Holders of these scholarships will be subject to the regulations made 
from time to time at the Royal College of Science, and will be required 
to devote their whole time to the of course of study prescribed for them 
by the Department. 

Candidates, who should be between 18 and 30 years of age on the 
1st September, 1908, must make application on a form, which may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Royal College of Scieuce, Dublin, after the 
1st February, 1908, and which should be returned not later than the 
15th August, 1908. 

Candidates must have been born in Ireland, or have been resident in 
Ireland for three years immediately prior to the 1st J une, 1908. 

The examination will take place at the Royal College of Scieuce, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, on the 2nd and 3rd September, 1908, and at 
the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, on the 4th September, com- 
mencing each day at 10.0 a.m. No expenses in connexion with atten- 
dance at this examination will be allowed. 

Candidates will be tested in the following ; — 

A. — English. 

(1) Composition — to be tested by an essay. 

(2) Grammar — Etymology, and the principles of Syntax. 

(3) Literature — the following works.: — (a) Lockhart, 

History of Napoleon Buonaparte, Chaps. I. to 
XIV., inclusive ; (b) Goldsmith, “ The Deserted 
Village”; ( c ) Coleridge, “The Ancient Mariner.” 

B. One of the following : — 

Latin ; 

Irish ; 

French ; 

German. 
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In these languages the papers will comprise — 

(1) Passages for translation from the following texts;— 

Latin — Osar, “ De Bello Gallico " (Book I.). 

Irish — Colin 6 Comtipe “poll an piobaipc.” 

French — Mormier, “ Le Protege do Marie 

Antoinette.” 

German — Anderson, “Bilderbueh olme Bilder.” 

(2) Easy passages for translation into English from other 

texts. 

(3) Questions in Grammar — Accidence and the principal 

rules of Syntax. 

(I) Short sentences for translation from English. 

C. — Mathematics. 

( 1 ) Arithmetic —including elementary Mensuration. 

(2) Algebra— to quadratic equations inclusive. 

(3) Plane Geometry — to be tested partly by questions re- 
quiring formal proofs of propositions from Euclid 
I.-llL, and partly by practical problems to be 
solved by compass and scale of equal parts. 

D. Practical experience of one of the following — 

Agriculture ; 

Horticulture ; 

Forestry ; 

Dairying and Creamery Management. 

Each applicant must have had substantial experience of practical 
work in connexion with farming, gardening, the management of wood- 
lands, or dairying and creamery management. The examination may 
be written, oral and practical. The subjects will include all the 
ordinary work of farms, gardens, woods, or dairies, as practised in 
Ireland. 

N'B. — On no account will a scholarship be awarded to a candidate 
who fails to attain a high standard in the subject he selects for this 
portion of the examination ; while excellence in that subject will be taken 
into consideration in case of deficiency in one or more of the others . 

E. Ability to impart Instruction 

Gauged by the style of the answers in both the written and the oral 
examinations. 

Candidates who are qualified for scholarships by their examination 
on the foregoing subjects will be required to submit to an examination 
by a medical officer appointed by the Department. A scholarship will 
not be awarded in any case where the candidate is certified to be 
physically unfit to undertake the prescribed course of studies. 

Last date for receiving applications, 15th August, 1908. 
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POULTRY FATTENING INDUSTRY. 


Form A. 1G8 (a). 


Apprenticeships. 

Tin; Department have made arrangements fur the training, as 
apprentices to the poultry-fattening industry, of a limited number of 
young men who desire to become qualified for the position of poultry 
fatteners at fattening stations in Ireland. Apprenticeship may extend 
over a period of twelve months or longer according to the efficiency of 
the apprentice. 

The apprentices will be instructed in the preparation of suitable foods, 
the fattening, cramming, killing, plucking and dressing of poultry for 
market, and the management of poultry generally. They will be 
required to devote their whole time to such work, including the rearing 
of fowl, if found necessary. 

Applicants for apprenticeship must be at least twenty years of age, 
unmarried, in good health and of strong constitution. Preference will 
be given to those who have had experience in poultry-keeping. 

The apprenticeships will be awarded on the result of an examination 
which will be held in Dublin towards the end of October, 1907. The 
subjects included in the examination, which will be both written and 
oral, will be English, Arithmetic and General Knowledge ; a high 
standard will not be expected. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connection with their 
attendance at this examination. 

Successful candidates will be called up for training as vacancies 
for them occur. They will receive wages at the rate of 16s. pet- 
week from the date of their commencing work, and will bo required 
to find their own board and lodging. The engagement between 
apprentices and the Department may be determined at any time by one 
week’s notice on either side. 

The Department do not undertake to employ or to procure employ- 
ment for apprentices on the conclusion of their training. 

Applications for apprenticeships must be made on forms provided for 
the purpose, which can be obtained from 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, 

Upper Merrion-gtreet, Dublin. 


Latest date for receiving applications, 15th October, 1907. 
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II. — TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Circular 48. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, 

Duplin, November , 11)07. 

Sir, or Madam, 

In forwarding the enclosed regulations for the conduct of the 
Local Science and Art Examinations to be held by the Department, on 
behalf of the Board of Education, South Kensington, in 1908, the 
Department would direct attention to several important alterations 
which they have found it necessary to introduce in the arrangements 
for these examinations in the coming year. 

The Department will not, in future, make special arrangements for 
the admission of external candidates. It will be necessary for such 
candidates to apply to the Secretaries to Local Technical Instruction 
Committees, or to the Managers of Schools where examinations in the 
subjects required will be held, and it will be in the power of Managers, 
who may thus be called upon to provide extra accommodation, to charge 
a fee in addition to that payable to the Department. The revised con- 
ditions are contained in Sections 6 and 7 of the Regulations. 

The Regulations for the conduct of the examinations in Blackboard 
Drawing of the Board of Education have been revised, and are no longer 
applicable to Ireland, and, as a success in this subject is not now re- 
quired for higher certificates in Drawing or Art, other than the Irish 
Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate, the Department have decided 
no longer to arrange for the holding of these examinations. They will, 
however, arrange for special examinations in Drawing on the Black- 
board for candidates for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Cer- 
tificate, to be held at Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick. 
Waterford, and Galway, during the months of October and November, 
The examinations in Elementary Modelling, which have previously been 
held in April, May, and June, will also in future be held during the 
moil tJ is of October and November. The tests in those subjects are 
provided only for candidates for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing 
Certificate, and the Department will not be prepared to admit applicants 
who have not previously obtained at least three of the other successes 
required for that certificate. Applications for admission to the exam- 
inations to be conducted in October and November, 1908, must be 
submitted not Liter than the 15th September, on Form S. 117 in the 
case of Elementary Modelling, and on Form S. 119 in the case of 
Drawing on the Blackboard. Copies of these forms may be obtained, 
after the 15th August, from the Offices of the Department. 

I am, 

Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary, 
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Form S. 125. 
Local Examinations. 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Irelan, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 


LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 

Regulations for the conduct of the Local Examinations in subjects of 
Science, and Art conducted by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland on behalf of the Board of 
Education ( South Kensington ). 


1. The examinations are held in the evenings in May and dune, and 
in the day-time in June ; the dates on which the examinations in the 
various subjects will be held are specified in the Examination Time 
Table, published separately. 

Candidates may not present themselves for examination in the same 
subject at the evening examinations and at the day examinations in the 
same year. 

Candidates may not present themselves for examination in more than 
one stage, or section of a stage, of any subject in the same year except 
in (a) Mathematics, in which subject they may take either one stage in 
either of the two groups of stages into which the examination in this 
subject is divided, or Honours in Division I. and Division II. of Mathe- 
matics ; and (6) Agricultural Science and Rural Economy, in which 
subject they may take the examination in one of Sections A, B, C, and 
one of Sections D, E, and F of Stage 2. As Stage 1 of Subject YIIL 
(Sound, Light, and Heat) is common to the three sub-divisions into 
which the subject is divided for the advanced stages, candidates who 
take Stage 1 are not eligible to take, in the same year, Stage 2, Stage 3, 
or Honours of any of the tlireo sub-divisions of the subject. When 
examinations are held concurrently in several subjects on the same 
evening, no candidate may take more than one of the subjects. 

2. Examinations in Practical Chemistry (Subjects Xp. andXIp), 
and in Practical Metallurgy (Subject XlXji?.), are held only in labora- 
tories equipped in accordance with the requirements appended to the 
Board of Education’s Syllabuses for these subjects. Where the number 
of candidates for examination working at the same time exceeds the 
number for which the laboratory is approved, the candidates may be 
examined in divisions. Not more than two such divisions will be 
allowed, and the number of candidates in each division working at the 
same time must not exceed the number for which the laboratory is 
approved. 

Practical examinations for candidates in Honours in certain subjects 
may be held at South Kensington. or at some other centre, in addition to 
a written examination. Such practical examinations will be held as 
early as possible in June or July. Candidates who are instructed to 
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attend these examinations at South Kensington or any other centre, 
receive a subsistence allowance of 7*. 6d. a night while required to be 
absent from home, and third class railway fare ; but no cab or omnibus 
fares are allowed. 

3. The grades of success at the Examinations are u first class ” 

second class.” 

Exceptions. — (1) In Section I. of Stage 1 of Science Subjects XV. 
and XXIII. there is only one grade of success, viz. ; “pass.” 

(2) In the Art subjects of Drawing and Modelling from the Life 
and Architectural Design there is a further grade of success, viz. ; 
“ excellent. 5 * 

4. Applications for examination papers in Stage 1 of Science 
Subjects, and in Stage 1 of Design cannot be considered unless the 
application is accompanied by a sum of D. 6(/. for each such paper 
asked for. For papers in Stage 1 of Practical Chemistry or Practical 
Metallurgy the fee will be 2#. 6J. per paper. No fee is exigible in 
respect of examinations in subjects of Art other than that in Stage 1 of 
Design. 

The number of papers requisitioned cannot be subsequently varied, 
aud no part of the remittance is returnable. 

The remittance of the fee for papers in Stage 1 must be made by 
Bank Draft, Cheque, or Postal Order, made payable to “ The Account- 
ant, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland.” 
Stamps cannot be accepted. 

5. Managers of Schools who wish to present candidates for the local 
Science and Art examinations must provide accommodation, and propose 
to the Department arrangements for the examination. The Depart- 
ment, however, reserve to themselves the light to revise the proposed 
arrangements, and to amalgamate the examinations in any district 
should they think it expedient. 

6. External candidates (i.e., candidates who are not students of any 
school or class) must apply not later than the 11th March to the 
Secretary to the local Technical Instruction Committee, or to the 
Managers of a School where examinations in the subjects required will 

’ be held. Lists of the Secretaries to local Technical Instruction Com- 
mittees, and of the centres at which examinations were held in 1907, 
may be obtained upon application to the Offices of the Department. 

7. Managers may charge external candidates a fee not exceeding 
6 d. for each morning, afternoon, or evening for which they register 

their names for examination. The admission of an external candidate 
to an examination in Practical Chemistry (Subject Xp. or XI;;.), 
Practical Metallurgy (Subject XIXjp), Drawing from Life, Architectural 
Design, or Modelling, is not obligatory, and the above-mentioned 
limitation to the fee will not apply in the case of admission to the 
examinations in these subjects. These fees are additional to the fees 
payable to the Department. 

8 4 Where managers of different institutions have classes in the same 
subject under their control they must arrange, where possible, for a 
conjoint examination of these classes in such manner that an unneces- 
sary number of rooms may not be in use. 
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9. A separate examination will not, as a rule, be held where the 
number of candidates to be presented in any one subject is less than 
four, but the Department will be prepared, when in such cases the 
school from which the candidates come is distant from any larger centre, 
to consider proposals for holding a separate examination at the school 
if special written application is made before the 29th February 
in the case of the evening examinations, and the 6th April in the case 
of the day examinations. 

10. The accommodation provided should be as follows : — 

(a.) For examinations in all subjects of Science and in all subjects 
of Art, except those mentioned in ( b ), the accommodation should 
be such as to allow of the candidates being seated not less than five 
feet apart from centre to centre. For examinations in subjects of 
Science it is desirable that rooms with level floors and without 
galleries should be used. 

(b.) At examinations in the following subjects of Art : — Freehand 
Di l awing in Outline, Model Drawing, Drawing in Li^ht and Shade 
from a Cast, Drawing and Modelling from the Antique, Drawing 
and Modelling from Life, Modelling the Head from Life, and 
Painting from Still Life, candidates may be placed so as to be not 
less than two feet six inches apart from centre to centre. 

11. Managers or their representatives must provide (for use in the 
examination in those subjects in which they are respectively required), 
ink, pens, ruled foolscap paper, paper fasteners, tracing paper, and the 
necessary materials, such as stands, nails, &c. y required for hanging up 
the casts for examination purposes in Drawing in Light and Shade and 
Modelling from the Antique. 

1 2. Managers of Schools presenting students for examination must 
apply to the Department not later than the 7th March for Form S. 
102 upon which to make a return showing the number of papers re- 
quired for each subject, and such other particulars as the Department 
may deem necessary. The return, which must be forwarded to the 
Department not later than the 13th March in the case of Evening 
Examinations, and not later than the 23rd April in the case of Day 
Examinations, will be taken as final, and no further emendations can 
he allowed. Managers must state when applying for this form whether 
it is proposed that their students should take the evening or the day 
examinations. 

13. The Managers will nominate on Form S. 107, certain persons 
prepared to superintend the examinations. The superintendents may 
either be voluntary superintendents, or they may be remunerated by 
the Managers, after notice to the Department, at a rate not exceeding 
2$. 6c?. per hour of attendance necessary ; the Department would not, 
-however, approve of Managers making payments for such services to 
members of their own body. Candidates for examinations, their 
relatives, their teachers, or other persons who have a direct interest in 
the success of any candidate are ineligible to act as superintendents of 
examinations. Managers are held entirely responsible for the presence 
of superintendents to the number required at each examination, other 
wise the examination may be held to be void. 
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14. The examination papers and the materials supplied by the Board 
of Education (South Kensington) for the examinations will bo for- 
warded to the Examination Secretary. 

The packets of examination questions must not, under any circum- 
stances, be permitted to pass into the hands of a teacher, of a candidate 
for examination, or of any other person interested in the success of 
the candidates. 

If the Examination Secretary is ineligible to act as Superintendent 
(See Section 13 above), the Managers must appoint some other 
responsible person to act as custodian of Examination Papers. 

15. Detailed instructions for the conduct of the examinations will 
he addressed to the Secretary and to the persons nominated as Super- 
intendents. 

16. The Department will issue to the Secretary, blank cards of ad- 
mission to the examinations, which must be distributed amongst the 
candidates. A candidate who is unable to produce the card of admis- 
sion, may not, except in special circumstances, be admitted to the 
examination room. 

17. The Department may disallow examinations which afford 
evidence of not having been conducted in strict accordance with the 
regulations ; they will investigate cases of suspected irregularity, and 
may require any or all of the candidates to be re-examined. If any 
candidate should fail to appear at such investigation, or decline to be 
re-examined, all his previous examinations may he cancelled. When 
an examination has failed through no fault of the candidates, a re- 
examination may be allowed, the cost of which may be charged to the 
Managers. A re-examination will not be accepted for the purposes of 
Scholarships, <fcc. 

18. All possible care is taken that the Examination Papers may be 
forwarded in accordance with the applications, and that the results may 
he issued correctly, but the Department cannot undertake to rectify 
mistakes, nor will they be responsible for any incidental loss. 

[Note— Copies of the Forms referred to herein may be obtained, after the 1 »t 
January, 1908, upon application to the otHees of the Department.] 


Form S. 100. 
Local Examinations. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 

LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 

Regulations respecting the Admission of External Candidates to the Local 
Examinations in Subjects oj Science and Art, conducted by the 
Department of Agricidture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
on behalf of the Board of Education (South Kensington ), 

(I.) The examinations are held in the evenings in May and June 
and in the day-time in June. The dates on which the examinations 
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in the various subjects will be held are specified in the Examination 
Time Table, published separately, 

(2.) Candidates may not present themselves for examination in the 
same subject at the Evening Examinations and at the Day Examina- 
tions in the same year. Candidates may not present themselves for 
examination in more than one stage, or section of a stage of any subject 
of Science in the same year, except in (a) Mathematics, in which sub- 
ject they may take either one stage in each of the two groups of 
stages into which the examination in this subject is divided, or 
Honours in Division I. and Division II. of Mathematics, and ( b ) Agricul- 
tural Science and Rural Economy, in which subject they may take the 
examination in one of Sections A, B, and C, and one of Sections D, 
E, and F of Stage 2 As Stage 1 of Subject VIII, (Sound, Light, and 
Heat) is common to the three sub-divisions into which the subject is 
divided for the advanced stages, candidates who take Stage 1 are not 
eligible to take, in the same year, Stage 2, Stage 3, or Honours of any 
of the three sub-divisions of the subject,* When examinations are 
held in several subjects of Science? on the same evening, no candidate 
may take more than one of such subjects. 


(3.) External candidates ( i.e . candidates who are not students of any 
school or class), must apply not later than the 11th March to the 
Secretary to the local Technical Instruction Committee, or to the 
Managers of a School where examinations in the subjects required 
will be held. Lists of the Secretaries to local Technical Instruction 
Committees, and of the centres at which examinations were held in 
1907, may be obtained upon application to the offices of the Depart- 
ment. 

(4.) Managers may charge external candidates a fee not exceeding 
2$. fid. for each morning, afternoon, or evening for which they register 
their names for examination. The admission of an external candi- 
date to an examination in Practical Chemistry (Subject Xp. or XIp.), 
Practical Metallurgy (Subject XIXp), Drawing from Life, Architec- 
tural Design, or Modelling, is not obligatory, and the above-mentioned 
limitation to the fee will not apply in the ease of admission to the 
examinations in these subjects. These fees are additional to the fees 
payable to tlie Department for papers in Stage I. of Science Sub- 
jects and Stage I. of Design. A sum of Is. 6 d. is charged by the 
Department for each such paper, except in the case of Stage I. of 
Practical Chemistry (Subject Xp. or XJp.), and Practical Metallurgy 
(Subject XIXp.) for which the fee is 2s. M. per paper. 

(5.) External candidates must provide the materials required for 
examination in the particular subjects which they take, e.g. y Pens, 
Pencils, and in Art Subjects, Drawing Boards, “jf Squares, Instru- 
ments, Drawing Pins, Fasteners, Ac. 
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Form S. 114. 

Local {Science and Art Examinations. 

LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 

Examination Centres. 

This list of examination centres is issued foi* the information of 
students desiring to present themselves for examination as External 
Candidates at the Local Science and Art Examinations to be held in 
May and June, 1908. The list contains the names of all the schools at 
which these examinations were held in 1907. In all probability 
similar examinations will be held at the same centres in 1908, but 
there may not be examinations at some of these centres. On the other 
hand, examinations may be held at new centres, i.e., centres not men- 
tioned in this list. 

The Department cannot guarantee that examinations in the subjects 
stated, or m any other subjects, "will be held at the centres mentioned, 
an ct they cannot give any further information with regard to probable 
centres. 

(Note. — F . — Freehand Drawing in Outline ; L . = Drawing in Light and 
Shade from a Cast; M . — Model Drawing ; G.-D. = Geometrical 
Drawing {Art) ; P .—Perspective ; P.-F. = Memory Drawing of Plant 
Form, ; Science Subjects are designated by the numbers given them in 
4< Syllabuses and Lists of Apparatus ” of the Board of Education 
for 1907-8.) 

Evening Examinations. 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinations were held. 

Number. 

Science. 

Art. 


LEINSTER. 


4 


Co. Oablow— 


> 

6247 

Bagenalstown : Presentation 
Convent. 

Subject XIV., . 


6280 

Carlow : Convent of Mercy, . 


J.. G.-D., end Design. 


Co. Dublin— 



6269 

Blackroek : Dominican Con- 
vent, Sion Hill. 

- 

Design. 

6248 j 

■ 

Blackroek *. Municipal Techni- 
cal School. 

Subjects II , IX., and 
X. 

P. and M. 

6262 

Chapelizod : Mount Sack vi lie 
j Convent. 

- 

F.,L., M., and G.-D. 

6163 

j Kingstown : Municipal Teoh- 
| nical School. 

Subjects HI., V. (Piv. 
I.), and VIA. 

F., M., G.-D., and De- 
sign. 


Co. B orough op Dublin: 



6143 

Christian Brothers’ Novitiate, 
Marino, Cion tar f. 

! 

F., L., M ,and Design. 

6647 

Church Homo School, Clyde- 
road. 

Subjects X. and 

F., P.-F., and Draw- 
ing of Common Ob- 
jects from Memory. 
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Evening Examinations — continued . 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinations were held. 



Number. 

Science. 

Art. 


Co. Borough of Dublin— con. 



6010 

City of Dublin Technical 
Schools. 

Subjects 1., IL, III., 
V. (Div. L), V. 
(Div. n.),Vp.,VlA„ 
VlB., VII., vm., 
IX., X. Xp. (Stage 
1), Xp. (Stages 2 
and 3), XX. Xln. 
(Stage 1,( XXIL, 
and XXIII. 

F., L., M., G.-D., and 
Design, 

6065 

Loreto College* St. Stephen's 
Green. 

— 

Design. 

6019 

Metropolitan School of Art, . 

Subjects I. and III., . 

F., X, M.. G.-D., P. 
P.-F., Anatomy, 

Architecture, De- 
sign, Drawing from 
Life, Drawing from 
the Antique, Draw- 
ing of Common Ob- 
jects from Memory, 
Drawing the An- 
tique from Memory, 
Historic Ornament, 
Modelling Design, 
(StageS), Modelling 
Design (Honours), 
Modelling from Life, 
Modelling from the 
Antique, Modelling 
the Head from Life, 
Painting from Still 
Life, Painting Orna- 
ment, and Principles 
of Ornament. 

6035 

Uoyal College of Science, . 

Co. Kildare— 

Subjects V. (Div. 1.), 
IX., X., Xp. (Stage 
1). Xp. (Stage 2). 
XIV., XXII.. and 
XXV. 

i 

i 

6795 

i Athy : Technical School, 

Subjects I. and III., . 

| F. and M. 

6442 

Naas : Technical School, . 

Go. Kilkenny— 

— 

F.. L., M. t G.-D., and 
Design. 

6458 

Goresbridge : Brigidine Con- 
vent. 

— 

L. 

6607A 

Kilkenny: Courthouse, . 

King's County— 

Subject X., . 

F., L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

6609 

Birr : Technical School, . 

- 

F. 


Co. Louth— 



6416 

Drogheda: Municipal Techni- 
cal School. 

Subjects I., V. (Div. 
L),VII.,IX.,X.,Xp. 
(Stage 1), Xp.(8tage 
2), and XX. 

F. f L., M.,and Design. 

6416 

Dundalk : Municipal Technical 
SohooL 

Co. Meath— 

Subjects I., II., IH., 
V. (Div. I.), Vp., 
VIA., VLB., vn., 
vm.,viiiA ,vihb m 
vine., ix., x.,xp, 

(Stage ILXp. (Stage 
2), and XXII. 

F.,L., M., G.-D., P.-F, 
and Design. 

6668 

Navan: Loreto Convent, 

— 

Design. 


2 A 






ons were held. 

Centre 

Number 

Name of Centre. 

, olk aoo. 

Art. 



} queen’s County*- 



6310 

Abbey leix : Brigidine Convent, 

1 M., and Design. 

6369 

Mountrath: Brigidine Convent, 

L. 


Co. WESTMEATH— 



6311 

Athlone : L» Sainte Union 

1 _ 

F. and Design. 


Convent. 

1 

Design. 

6215 

Athlone • fit. Mary’s Inter- 



mediate School. 


Design. 

6356 

Mullingar : Loreto Convent, . 

*“ 


Co. Wexford— 



6249 

Ennisoortliy . Loreto Convent, 

- 

F , M., and G.-D. 

6606 

New Roms : Convent of Mercy, 

- 

F., L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

Design. 

6732 

Newtownbarry : St. Mary's 
Convent. 

Subjects V. (Div..I.), 
XIV., and XXV. 

6347 

Wexford : Municipal Tech- 
nical Institute 

Subjects 1., IL, Vi/., 
VIA., X., and Xp. 
(Stage 1). 

F„ L.. M., G.-D., De- 
sign, and Painting 
Ornament 


CO. WICKLOW— 



6697 

Arklow . Courthouse, . 

Subiect II„ 

— 

6697 

Arklow : Marlborough Hall, 


G. D. 

6457 

Bray : Technical School, 

v - 

F. and M. 

6702 

Wicklow : Technical School, . 

i Subject III., . . 

F. 


MUNSTER. 




Co Clare— 


1 

6063 

Ennis : St Mary's School, 



1 Design. 


Convent of Mercy* 



Co. Cork— 


1 

6603 

Bandon : Technical School, . 

- 

F. and L. 

6706 

Bantry . Technical School, 

Subject III., 

- 

6012 

Blackrook : Ursuline Convent, 


1 Modelling from the 

6676 


1 Antique. 

Buttevant * Convent of Mercy, 

— 

G.-D. 

6667 

Clonakilty- Technical School, 

Subject III , 

F., L., M., and G.-D. 

6064 

Dun man way : St. Mary’s 

— 

Design. 

6612A 

School. 



Dunraanway . St. Patrick’s 
Town Hall. 

Subject III., . . 

i 

— 


6761 

Fermoy. Technical School, 

Subject III., 

1 

F., L, G.-D., and 



Design. 

6669 

Macroom : Technical School, 


F., M., and G.-D. 

6131 

Midleton : Christian Brothers 

Subject III., . { 

F , L., G.-D., M., and 

6619a 

Schools. 

Design. 

Passage West : National 

Subject IL, 


6604 

School. 


Queenstown : Technical 
School. 

' Subjeots L, 11, IV., , 
VH., IX., and XXII 


6759A 

Kmgaskiddy : National 

School. 

Subject II., 

— 

6742 

Skibboreen : Intermediate 

Subject III., 

F., L.. M., and G.-D 

6328 

and University School. 

Yonghal • Christian Brothers’ 

— 1 

F., L„ G.-D., and 

I 6434 

Rohools. 


Design. 

Youghal : Presentation Con- 

— 

F.. JC G.-D., and 


vent. 


Design. 
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! . v k ■> i n ■ . 1 Examinations — continued . 


Centre 

Nairn- of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinations were held, j 

Number 

Science. 

Art. 


Co Borough op Cork— 



6013 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, 
Our Lady’s Mount. 

- 

F., L., G.-D., and 

Design. 

F.,H,M.,G.-D.,P.,P.-F., 
Anatomy, Design, 
Drawing from Life, 
Drawing from the 
Antique, Historic Or- 
nament, Modelling 
Design (Stage 2), 
Modelling from the 
Antique, Painting 
from Still Life, and 
Principles of Orna- 
ment. 

6003 

Crawford Municipal Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Subjects I., H, III., 
IV., Vp^. VIL, VIII., 
IX., X* Xp., (Stage I.j, 
Xp. (Stage 2), Xlp. 
(Stage 8), XVTI., and 
XXII. 

6057 

St. AloyHius’ School, St 
Marie’s of the Isle. 

Co. Kerry - 


G.-D. 

6678 

Listowel : Technical School, 

Subject III., 


6317 

Listowel : St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. 


F. and G.-D. 

6671 

Tralee : Central Technical 
School. 

Co. Borough of Limerick— 

Subjects I., II., and 
III. 

F., L., and G.-D. 

6039B 

A then no um Hall, Cccil-strcet, 

Subjects I., HI., and 
XVIII. 

F., G.-D, and P. 

6039 

Municipal Science, Art, and 
Technical School, 69 George- 
street, Limerick. 

1 Co. Tipperary— 

Subjects H,Vp.,VlA , 

vii., vm., ix., x, 

Xp. (Stage 1.), Xp. 
(Stage 2), XL. Xlp. 
(Stage 1), and XXV. 

L„ M., P.-F., and De- 
sign. 

6147 

Cashel : Presentation Con ven ! , 


F.. L., M., G.-D.. P.-F., 
Design, and Painting 
from Still Life. 

6666 

Clonmel : Central Technical 
School. 

— 

F., L., M , G.-D, P., 
P.-F.. and Design. 

6229 

Nenagh : Christian Brothers’ 
School. 

— 

F„ G.-D., and Design. 

6396 

ItOBcrea : Technical School, . 

Subject V. (Divn. I.). 

— 

6391 

Templemore : Convent, of 
Mercy. 

- 

F. 

6148 

Thurles : Presentation Con- 
vent. 

— 

G.-D. and Design. 

6069 

Thurles : Crsuline Convent, . 

Subjects V. (Div. I.), 
VI CL and IX. 

F. 

6696 

Tipperary : Technical School, 

co. Waterford— 

Subject HI., 


6214 

Dungarvan: Christian Bro- 
there’ Sohools. 

Subject III., 

F.. L., M , G.-D., P.-F., 
and Design. 

F., L., M., G.-D. P.-F., 
and Design. 

6204 

Lismore : Christian Brothers’ 
Sohools. 

— 

6810A 

Tramore : Palace Rooms, 

Co. Borough of Water- 
ford. 


F. and M. 

6118 

Christian Brothers’ Sohools, 
Mount Sion, 

- 

F., L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

6084 

Convent of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary, Ferry bank. 

Subject (Div. I.), . 

F., M.. and G.-D. 

6477 

Central Technical Institute, . 

Subjects I., H., III., 
V. (Div. I.), Vp., 
VIIL, X., and 
XXVI. 

F.. L., M., G.-D., P., 
P.-F., and Painting 
from Still Life. 

6100 

I St. Anne’s High School Ursu- 
line Convent. 


L. 

2 a 2 
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Evening Examinations — continued. 


Centre 

Number. 


Name of Centre. 


Subjects In which Examinations were held. 


CO. ANTRIM — 

Ballymena : Municipal Tech- Subjects I., II., III., F„ L., M., G.-D., P.-F„ 


nl cal School. 


V. (Div. I.). V. 
(Div. II. V Vp.,VH., 
vm^viiiA.vniB., 
vine., ix., x.,xp. 

(Sta^e 1.). and 


Design, and Paint- 
ing from Still Life. 


6244 Ballyrooney : Intermediate Subject V. (Div. I.), . F. and G.-D. 

School. 

6846 Carrlckfergus : Technical Subject III., . . F., M., and G.-D. 

School . 

6232a Larne: Female National Subjects V. (Divn. I.), — * 

School. VII., IX., and X 

6232B Larne : Free Library, . . Subjects IX, and III., F., L., M.,and Design. 

6199 Larne : Grammar School, . ! Subjects X., Xp. — 

( Stage l.), and Xp. 

(Stage 2). 

6114 Lisburn : Ulster Provincial Subjects V. (Divn. I). M. 

Schcol. X. and Xp. (Stage 

1 .) 

Co. Borough of Belfast— 


Christian ♦Brothers’ Schools, 
Hardinge-street. 

Belfast: Christian Brothers’ 
Schools, St. Mary’s. 

Belfast : Girls’ Collegiate 

School, Mount Prospect. 
Municipal Technical Institute, 
College Square, North. 


Subject Vp., 


Subjects V. (Divn. I.), 
XIV., and XXV. 
Subjects I., II., HI., 

IV. . V. (Divn. L), 

V. (Divn. II.), Vp., 
VIA., VIB., VII., 

vm., vino., ix., 

X.., Xp. (Stago 1). 

Xp. (Stages 2 and 
3), XI., XIp. (Stages 
1 and.2), XII, XHL, 
XIV., XVII., XXIL, 
XXIII., and XXV. 


F. and G.-D. 

F.. L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

F. and M. 

F., L„ M., G.-D., P., 

I P.-F., Anatomy, 
j Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Design, 

! Design, Drawing of 
Common Objects 
from Memory, 
Drawing from Life, 
Drawing from the 
Antique, Drawing 
the Antique from 
Memory, Historic 
Ornament, Model- 
ling Design (Stage 
2). Modelling De- 
sign (Honours), Mo- 
delling from Life. 
Modelling from the 
Antique. Painting 
from Still Life. 
Painting Ornament, 
and Principles of 
Ornament. 


Victoria College, 
| Co. Armagh— 


Armagh : Municipal Teohni- Subject HI., . . F. 

cal School . 

Armagh : Natural History — F.. L., M., and Design, 

and Philosophical Society is 

New Art Rooms, The Mall ! 

Lurgan : Convent of Our — F.. L., M., G.-D,, and 

Lady of Mercy. Design. 

Lurgan: Municipal Technical Subjects VHI. and F., L„ M., P.-F., De- 
School- IX. sign, and Painting i 

Ornament, 

Portadown : Municipal Tech- Subjects V. (Divn, L), F. andM. ] 

nical School. Vp., and VIL I 


I F.. L., M., and Design. 

I 1 

j F.. L., M., G.-D,, and 
Design. 
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Evening Examinations — continued . 




1 Subjects in which Examinations were held. 1 

Centre 




Number 

Name of Centre. 

Seienoe. 

J Art. 


Oo . Donegal — 



0273 

Letterkenny : Loreto Convent 

— 

1 F.. M., G.-D., i\. and 
Drawing of Com- 

0682 

Co. Down — 


mon Objeote from 
! Memory. 

Banbridge : Teohnieal School, 

SubjectsV., (Divn. I.), 

F., M., and G.-D 

0587 

and X. 

Subjects UT. and V. 

F., L., M., and G.-f). 

Bangor : Technical School, 

0544 

(Divn. I.) 

Nowry : Municipal Technical 

Subjects I., IH., V. 
(Divn. I.), V/J..VIA., 

F., L , M.. G.-D., P.-F„ 


School. 

Design, and Paint- 

0646 


IX., X., Xp. (Stage 
1 ). XXIII.. and XXV 

i ing from Still Life. 

Newtownards : Technical 

Subjects LL and III., 

F. and M. 

6748a 

School 

Warrenpoint : Town Hall, 

- 

' F., and G.-D. 


Co. Londonderry— 


! 

6235 

Coleraine : Technical School, 

Subjects II„ V. (Divn. 

F.. L., and Design. 



I.). Vp., VIA., VIB., 
VHI.. VIHc., IX., 



Co. Borough of London- 

and XXII. 



DERRY. 


' j 

6549 

Londonderry : Convent of 

— 

i M. and G.-D. 

6037 

Mercy. 



Municipal Technical School, . 

Subjects I., II.. III., 

F.. L..M., G.-D.. P., P.-F., 


V. (Divn. I.), Vp., 

Anatomy, Architec- 



VIA., VIB.. VII., 

i ture, Design, Draw- 



IX., and XXII. 

ing from the An- 
tique, Historic Or- 
i nament, Painting 
from Still Life. 




Painting Ornament. 


Co. Monaghan— 


and Principles of 
Ornament. 

6223 

Oarriokmacroas : St. Louis 

— 

F.. L., M., G.-D., and 


Convent. 


| Design. 


Co. Tyrone— 



6701a 

CookBtown : Oonrthou.se, 

— 

j F., M., and Design. 

6701 

Oookstown : Teohnieal Rooms , 

Subjeot ILL, . 

I _ 


Union-street. 


6681 

Dungannon : Teohnieal 
School. 

Subjects III., VIA., 

F.. M„ G.-D,, and De- 

6211 

VHL, and X. 

sign. 

Omagh : Loreto Convent, 

— 

L. and Design. 

6707 

Omagh : Urban Council 

Subject III., 

F., L., M., G.-D., P.-F., 
and Design. 

6708A 

Rooms. 

Strabane : Bridge End School, 

Subject III., . 

F., M., and Design. 


CONNAUGHT. 




Co. Galway— 



0066 

City of Galway Technical 

Subjects I., HI., V., 

F., L. M., G.-D., and 


institute. 

(Divn. I,), VIII b„ 

vine., ix, x., xp. 

(Stage 1), Xp. (Stage 
2), XX, XXIII., and 

Design. 

6007 

Galway : Dominican Convent, 
Taylor# Hill. 

XXVI. 

Subjects V. (Divn. L), 

F., L., M., G.-D., and 


X., XIV , and XXV. 

Design. 


Oo. Mayo— 



6278 

Westport : Christian Brothers’ 



F. and Design. 


Schools, 



Co. Sligo— 



6766 

: Municipal Technical 

Subjects I., II., III., 

F., L., M. t G.-D,, and 
Design. 


School. 

V. (Divn. I.), V. 
(Divn. IL), Vp:, 
VIa„ VIB., XIV,, 
XXHT-, and XXV. 
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Day Examinations. 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjeots in which Examinations were held. 

Number. 

Science. 

Art. 

6366 

LEINSTER. 

Co. Carlow— 

Tullow : Brigidine Convent, • 

Subject XIV., . 

F., L., M., and G.-D. 

6269 

CO. DUBLIN— 

Blaokrock : Dominican Con** 


L. 

6096 

vent, Sion Hill. 
Rathfarnham : Loreto Abbey, 

- 

L., M., and G.-D 

6143 

CO. BOROUGH OF DUBLIN— 

Christian Brothers’ Novitiate, 


F. M., and G.-D. 

6647 

Marino. Clontarf. 

Church Home School, Clyde- 

__ 

M. 

6468 

road. 

Co. Kilkenny— 

Goresbridge : Brigidine Con- 


M. 

628* 

vent. 

Kilkenny : Loreto Convent, . 

- 

F., L., M., and G.-D. 

6120 

Co. Louth— 

Drogheda : Sienna Convent, 

— 

F., M., and G.-D. 

6568 

Co. Meath— 

Navan : Loreto Abbey, • 

— 

L. 

6310 

Queen’s County— 

Abbeyleix : Brigidine Con- 


L. 

6636 

vent. 

Co. Westmeath— 

Mullingar : Loreto Convent, 


L., M., and G.-D. 

6311 

Athlon© : La Sainte Union 

_ 

L. 

6216 

Convent, 

Athlon©; St. Mary’s Inter- 


F. and M. 

6733 

mediate Sohool. 

Co. Wexford— 

Newtownbarry : St. Mary’s 


F., M., and G.-D. 

6063 

Convent. 

MUNSTER. 

Co. glare— 

Ennis; St. Mary's School, 


G.-D. 

6012 

Convent of Mercy. 

Co. Cork— 

Blockrock : Urtiuline Con- 


F.,L., M., G.-D., and P. 


vent. 
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Day Examinations — continued . 


Centre 


Subjects in which Examinations were held. 

Number 

Nam of Centre. 

Science 

Art. 

1 


00. OORK— continued . 



6064 

Dunmanway : St Mary's 
School. 

- 

F., L., M., and G.-D. 

6616 

Kinsale: Technical School, . 

— 

F. 

6434 

Youghal: Presentation Con- 
vent 

Co. Borough of cork— 


F. 

6003 

Crawford Municipal Tech- 
nical Institute. 

- 

F. 

6057 

St. Aloysius School, St Marie’s 

of the Isle. 

— 

F., L., and M. 

6024 

Cork : 9t. Vincent's Convent, 

Co. Kerry— 

Subject V. (Divn. I.). 

F. and M. 

6068 

Tralee : Presentation Convent, 

I CO. TIPPERARY— 


F. and M. 

6666 

Fethard : Presentation Con- 
vent. 

- 

F. 

6148 

Thurles : Presentation Con- 
vent. 

ULSTER. 

CO. ANTRIM— 

i 

F. and L. 

6358 

Ballymena : Municipal Tech- 
nical School, 

Co. Borough of Belfast— 


F., L., M., and G.-D. 

6227 

Belfast : Municipal Technical 
Institute. 

Co. Armagh - 


P. 

6564 

Armagh : Convent of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Oo. Monaghan— 

I 

F. 

6226 

Monaghan : Convent of St. 
Louis* 

.. ... 

— 

L. 




TIME TABLE OF EVENING SCIENCE AND ART 
EXAMINATIONS, MAY AND JUNE, 1908. 


The “ Stages *' or other sub-divisions of the subjects in which the 
examinations are held are those mentioned in the syllabuses on which the 
papers set at the examinations are based. These syllabuses are pub- 
lished in a separate volume, “ Syllabuses and Lists of Apparatus v of the 
Board of Education, to be obtained (price 4 d.) through any bookseller, 
or direct from E. Ponsonby, 18, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

(2T.Z?. — In addition to these Evening Examinations , Day Examinations 
in certain subjects of Science and Art will be held during June , 1908. 
For particulars see page 355.) 


SCIENCE. 


1908. 


p.m. 

f 6 to 10 


2nd May, 


Saturday, 


.j 7 to 10 


I. — Practical Plank and Solid 
Geometry. 

Seta of Scales (see Syllabus of sub- 
ject) and a protractor will be re- 
quired. Slide rules may be used. 
Tracing paper will be supplied. 
Mathematical Tables for the use 
of Candidates will be issued with 
tho Examination papers. 

XXIV. — Agricultural Science and Rural 
Economy.— -Stage 1, Stage 2 
(Sections A, B and C), and Hon- 
ours of Agriculture and Rural 
Economy and Honours of Hor- 
ticulture. 

A separate paper will be set for each 
of the Sections A, B, and C ; a can- 
didate will be allowed to take 
only one paper. 


4th „ Monday, 7 to 10 


VI, — Theoretical Mechanics. — (o) Solids* 
Stage 1, Stage 2 and Stage 8. 
Compasses, a soale of equal parts, a 
protractor, and drawing instru- 
ments will be required. 


f 

5th „ Tuesday, 7 to 10 ■{ 

I 

t 

6th v Wednesday, 7 to 10 { 


VII. — Applied Mechanics. 

Drawing boards and instruments 
will be required by Candidates in 
Stage % Stage 3, and Honours. 
Slide rules may be used. Mathe- 
matical Tables for the use of Can- 
didates will be issued with the 
Examination papers. 

XIV. — Human Physiology. 

A microscope will be required by 
Candidates in Stage 3, 


XVIII. — Principles op Mining. 

XXI. — Spherical and Nautical Astro- 
nomy, Stage 1 and Stage 2. 

Drawing Instruments, Mathematical 
Tables without any treatise, and 
the Nautical Almanac for the 
current year will be required 
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1908. 


p.m. 

r 


7th May, Thursday, 


7 to 10 'I 


I 


SCIENCE. 

VI. — Theoretical Mechanics. — (6) 

Fluids, including Honours in 
Solids and Fluids. 

Compasses, a scale of equal parts, a 
protractor, and drawing instru 
ments will be required. 

XX. — Navigation, Stage 1, Stage 2 ; and 
Stage 3 and Honours in Navi- 
gation and Spherical and 
Nautical Astronomy. 

Mathematical Tobies without any 
treatise and, in the cose of Candi- 
dates for Rfcage 3 and Honours of the 
combined subjects, the Nautical 
Almanac for the current year will 
be required. 

XII.— Geology. 


f 

8th Friday, 7 to 1 0 -j 

l 


( 6 to 10 


9 th „ Saturday, 


| 0 to 9 


11th || Monday,'' 7 to 10 ^ 


1*1. „ 

Tuesday, 

7 to 10.30 

13th „ 

Wednesday, 

7 to 10 

Uth „ 

Thursday, 

7 to 10 

15th i, 

Friday, 

7 to 10 


VII I c . — Heat, Stage 2, Stage 3, and 
Honours. 

XVI, — Zoology. 

A microscope may be required by 
Candidates in Stage 3. 

III. — Building Construction and 

Drawing. 

Drawing Instruments, &c. (see 
Syllabus of subject) and Indian 
Ink will be required. Slide Rules, 
Scales, and Protractors may be 
used. Tracing paper will be sup- 
plied. Mathematical Tables for 
the use of Candidates in Stage 8 
and Honours will be issued with 
the Examination papers. 

XV.— General Biology, Stage 1 (Sec. I. 
and Sec. II.) and Stage 2. 


XIX. — Theoretical Metallurgy, in- 
cluding the written examina- 
tion in Honours of Metallurgy. 

XXIV. — Agricultural Science and Rural 
Economy, Stage 2 (Sections D, 
E and F). 

A separate paper will be set for each 
or the Sections D, E and F ; a can- 
didate will be allowed to take 
only one paper. 

V. — Mathematics, Stages 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 
and Honours in Division I. 

VIII6. — Light, Stage 2, Stage 3, and 
Honours. 


IX. — Magnetism and Electricity. 


VIII.— Sound, Light, and Heat, Stage 


Villa.— Sound, Stage 2, Stage 3, and 
Honours. 
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1908. p.m. 

f 


16th May, Saturday, 6 to 10"j 


r 

i 

18th ,, Monday, 7 to 10 J 

I 

L 


SCIENCE . 

IT. — Maohink Construction and 

Drawing. 

Indian Ink, and Scales (see Syllabus 
of subject) will be required. Slide 
Rules may be used. Tracing 
paper will be supplied. Mathe- 
matical Tables for the use of 
Candidates in Stage 3 and Honours 
will be issued with the Exami- 
nation papers. 

IV. — Naval Architecture. 

Scales, set squares and ship curves 
will be required ( see Syllabus of 
subject). Slide Rules may be 
used. Tracing paper will be sup- 
plied. Mathematical Tables for 
the use of Candidates, will be 
issued with the Examination 
papers. 


X. — Theoretical Inorganic Chemis- 
try, including Honours of Or- 
ganic and Inorganic Chemistry. 


+XXVI.— Elementary Science of Common 
Life (Chemistry). 


19th >. Tuesday, 7 to 10 


XI. — Theoretical Organic Chemistry 
Stage 1, Stage 2, and Stage 3. 

XXII.— Heat Engines. 

Slide Rules maybe used. Mathe- 
matical Tables for the use of 
Candidates, will be issued with 
the Examination papers. 


20th 


Wednesday 


7 to 10A 


V.— Mathematics, Stages 5, 6, 7, and 
Honours in Division II. 

XXV.— Hygiene. 


21st 


f 


XI p.- 
Stage 1, 


-Practical Organic Chemistry : 
f Written, 6 to 7 p.m. 

\ Practical, 7.15 to 9.30 p.m. 


Stage 2, 


Thursday, 2 to 10.80 ■{ 


r Written, 6 to 7 p.m. 

Practical, 7.16 to 10.80 p.m. 

The use of Note -books. 
Text-books, or works of 
reference is permitted 
during the practical part 
of the examination in the 
t laboratory. 


Stage 8, — 2.30 to 10.80 p.m. 

The use of Note-books, Text- 
books, or works of refer- 
ence is permitted. 


♦XIXp.— P ractical Metallurgy, Stage 8, 
2 to 10 p.m. 

The use of Note-books* Text- 
i books, or works of reference 

v is permitted. 


* 8** note ( d ) on page 352. 


f This subject is not divided into stages. 
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190& n. m . SCIENCE. 

f XVII.— Botany. 

| Vp. — Practical Mathematics, Stage 1, 

22nd May, Friday, 7 to 10-< Stage 2, and Stage 8. 

| Slide Buies may be used. Mathe- 

matical Tables for the use of 
Candidates will be issued with 
v. the Examination papers. 


23rd 


Saturday, 2.30 to 10.30 


Stage 2, 


* Xp . — Practical Inorganic Chemistry, 
Stage 2 and Stage 3. 

f Written, 5.15 to 

j 6.15 p.m. 

j Practical, 6.30 to 
( 10.30 p.m. 

The use of Note-books, Text-books, 
or works of reference is permitted 
during the practical part of the 
examination in the laboratory. 


Stage 3, — 2.30 to 10.30 p.m. 

The use of Note-books, Text-books, 
or works of reference is permitted. 


25th „ Monday,' 7.15 to 9.30 


26th „ Tuesday, 5 to 10-j 


27th „ Wednesday, 6 to 9 


* X;).— Practical Inorganic Chemistry, 
Stage 1. 

*XIXp. — Practical Metallurgy. 

Stage 1, . . . 6 to 10 p.m. 

Stage 2, . . 5 to 10 p.m. 

The use of Note-books, Text-books 
or works of refer ence; is permitted. 


XIII .—Mineralogy. 

This examination will include prac- 
tical blow-pipe Analysis. Appa- 
ratus, Ac., will be required. (See 
Syllabus of Subject.) 

XXIII. — Physiography, Stage 1 (Sec. I. and 
Sec. II.), Stage 2, and Stage 3. 


Such objects as mathematical instruments, drawing boards, squares, 
lenses, coloured chalks, pen-knives, magnets, &c., may be used by can- 
didates at Science Examinations, to afford them reasonable facilities in 
their work. (N.B. — It must be understood that all articles except pens, 
ink, paper, and tracing paper, to be used by candidates at either the 
Science or Art examinations, must be provided by the candidates them- 
selves.) 

The City and Guilds of London Institute’s Examination in Techno- 
logy, &c., will commence on Saturday, 25th April, and will continue 
till Friday, 10th July. For more detailed information see the Insti- 
tute’s Programme. 


(a.) Application for the examination of a School or Class must be 
made in accordaance with the regulations set forth in Form S. 125. 

(6.) External Candidate (t.e., candidates who are not students of any 
School or Class) must apply to the Secretary to the local Technical In- 
struction Committee, or to the managers of a School where Examinations 
in the subjects required will be held. See Form S. 1 00. 

♦See note ( d) on page 852. 
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(c.) Candidates may not present themselves for examination in the 


same subject at t! examine 

tions in the same y* rrently i ■. 

several subjects on the inoreth ; > 

one of such suhjects. C/t! es for exa- 
mination in more than one y subject in 

the same year, except in (a) they may 


take either one stage in each of the uvu groups oi stages into which the 
examination in this subject is divided, or Honours in Division I. and 
Division II., and (6) Agricultural and Rural IV ’■ my. *n which 

subject they may take the examination in one of Sections A, B, and C, 
and one of Sections D, E, and F, of Stage 2. As Stage 1 of Subject 
VIII. is common to the three sub-divisions into which the subject is 
divided for Stage 2, Stage 3, and Honours, candidates are not eligible to 
take, in the same year, Stage 1, and also Stage 2, Stage 3, or Honours of 
any of the three sub-divisions of the subject. 

(d.) Examinations in Practical Chemistry and Practical Metallurgy 
are held only in laboratories equipped in accordance with the Depart- 
ment’s requirements. The examinations in Stage 2 of Practical Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, and in Stage 1 and Stage 2 of Practical Organic 
Chemistry, will consist of two parts, viz., a written examination and a 
practical examination to be held as above. 

In laboratories where the Department have sanctioned the practical 
examination in two divisions, the times for the first division will be as 
follows : — Inorganic Chemistry, Stage 1, 3.30 to 5.45 p.m . ; Stage 2, 
1 to 5 p.m. Organic Chemistry, Stage 1, 3.30 to 5.45 p.m. ; Stage 2, 2.30 
to 5.45 p.m. The practical examination for the second division in the 
respective stages, and in the case of Stage 2 of Xp. and Stages 1 and 2 
of X Ip., the written examination for both divisions will be held at the 
times stated in the Time Table above. 

In Practical Metallurgy there will be, for all stages, a practical exa- 
mination only. Where the Department have sanctioned the examina- 
tion in Stage 2, or Stage 1 in two divisional, the examination of the first 
division will be held from 10 a. in. to 3 p.m. for Stage 2, and from 1 to 
5 p.m. for Stage 1. The examination for the second division will be 
held at the times stated in the Time Table above. 

(e.) fn Science subjects ( see Syllabuses) in which Honours includes 
both a written and a practical examination, the examination papers to 
be set on the above dates will include the questions for the written 
(Paper 1) examination only. The dates of the practical examinations, 
which will be held at South Kensington or at some other centre, will 
be communicated to qualified candidates in due course afterwards. The 
examination in Honours of Practical Chemistry will be held about 
June or July in London, and will extend over three or more days. 
The precise dates and places of examination will be subsequently 
announced. 


1908. 

2nd May, Saturday 

, ' " » 


ART. 


^6 to 7.80 p.m. Geometrical Drawing. 

(8 to 10 p.m. Perspective. 

Mathematical instruments 
required. 
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3908. 



Abt. 

4th „ 

Monday 

7 to 10 p.m. 

Principles of Ornament. 

Mathematical instruments may 
be used. Tracing paper may 
be supplied by superinten- 
dents to candidates, but candi- 
dates may not bring any with 
them.] 

5th May, 

Tuesda 

I 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

| (See Note p. 354.) 

[ 7 to 9 p.m. 

Painting from Still Life. 

Drawing the Antique from 
Memory. 

6th „ 

Wednesday 

^7 to 9.30 p.m. 

(7 to 9 p.m. 

Freehand Drawing in Out- 
line. 

Drawing of Common Objects 
from Memory. 

7th „ 

Thursday 

7 t * 10 p.m. 

Drawing in Light and Shade 
from a Cast. 

8 tli „ 

Friday 

7 to 9.30 p.m. 

Model Drawing. 

9 th „ 

{Saturday 

5 hours (between 
10 a.m. and 30 p.m.) 

Drawing from Life, including 
one hour for Drawing from 
Memory, and an interval of 
one hour between the time 
for collecting the drawings 
made from the Model, and 
the time for the commence- 
ment of the Drawing from 
Memory. (The Jive hours 

must be consecutive and the 
same for all candidates attend- 
ing at the same centre.) 

11th ff 

Monday 

6 to 30 p.m. 

fDRAWING FROM THE ANTIQUE. 

3 2th „ 

T uesday 

7 to 30 p.m. 

Anatomy. 

13th „ 

Wednesday 

6 to 10 p.m. 

Design, Stage 1, Stage 2, and 
Honours. 

Mathematical instruments may 
be used. Tracing paper may 
be supplied by Superintend- 
ents to Candidates, but Candi- 
dates may not bring any with 
them. 

14th „ 

Thursday 

7 to 30 p.m. 

Historic Ornament. 

Mathematical instruments may 
be used. Tracing paper may 
be supplied by Superinten- 
dents to Candidates, but Can- 
didates may not bring any 
with them. 

15 th ff 

Friday 

6 to 30 p.m. 

Painting Ornament. 

Tracing paper may be supplied 
by Superintendents to Candi- 
dates, but Candidates may 
noii bring any with them. 

16th „ 

Saturday 

6 to 10 p.m. 

Architecture. 

Mathematical instruments may 
be used. Tracing paper may 
be supplied by Superinten- 
dents to Candidates, but Can- 
didates may not bring any 
with them. 

t This Examination may be taken only in schools provided with at least four full- 

sized figures. 
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1908. 

18th May, Monday 


19th 

,, 

Tuesday 

to 


to 

22nd 

>» 

Friday 

and 


and 

23rd 

>> 

Saturday 

21st 

it 

Thursday 

and 


and 

22nd 

>> 

Friday 

or 


or 

23 rd 

>> 

Saturday 

25 tn 


Monday 

to 


to 

27th 


Wednesday 

28 th 

>» 

Thursday 

and 


and 

29th 

st 

Friday 

and 


and 

30th 

” 

Saturday 

1st June, 

Monday 

to 


to 

5th 


Friday 

and 


and 

6th 

» 

Saturday 

15th 

» 

Monday 

to 


to 

18th 

» 

Thursday 

and 


and 

19th 

>> 

Friday 

or 


or 

20th 

„ 

Saturday. 


7 to 9 p.m. 


6 30 to 10 p.m. 
(Each evening.) 

8 hours. 

(See Note below.) 
6 to 10 p.m. 

8 hours. 

(See Note below.) 

1 4 to 10 p.m. 

J- (Each Evening). 

J (See Note below.) 

1 6.30 to 10 p.m. 
f (Each evening.) 

8 hours. 

(See Note below.) 

\ C.30 to 10 p.m. 
j (Each evening.) 

8 hours. 

(See Note below.) 

) 6.30 to 10 p.m. 

C (Each evening.) 

£ 8 hours. 

L (See Note below.) 


Art. 

Memory Drawing op Plant 
Form. 


* Modelling from the Antique. 


For Candidates to Cast their 
Clay Models. 

* Modelling the Head from 
Life. 

For Candidates to Cast their 
Clay Models. 


Architectural Design. 
Mathematical instruments re- 
quired. 

* Modelling Design (Stage 2.) 


For Candidates to Cast their 
Clay Models. 

♦Modelling from Life. 


For Candidates to Cast their 
Clay Models. 

* Modelling Design. 

(Honours). 


For Candidates to Cast their 
Clay Models. 


* These Modelling Examinations are limited to Candidates who are prepared to make 
Casts of their Models, Candidates are required to cast their Olay Models on the specified 
dates (nee Time Table above), and must provide their own modelling tools. Superinten- 
dents of Examinations will provide clay for modelling, and plaster for casting. 

Note . — On the 5th, 25th, 26th, and 27th May, the six hours include 
half an hour for refreshment. On the 5th M ay the half-hour must be 
taken by all candidates from 1 to 1.30 p.m. On the other dates the 
half-hour each evening must be taken by all candidates from 7 to 
7.30 p.m. 

The eight hours for Casting on the 22nd, 23rd, and 30th May, 
and the 6th, 19 th, or 20th June, must be the same for all candidates 
4 attending at the same centre, and may be taken on those dates as 
convenient in accordance with tho notification of the time which is 
to be sent to the Department. The Department will consider appli- 
cations to substitute other dates for the Casting at any particular 
centre, provided such exceptional circumstances can be shown to exist 
as to justify such substitution. 

For general explanatory notes, see page 351. 
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TIME TABLE OF DAY EXAMINATIONS IN SCIENCE 
AND IN ART, JUNE, 1908. 


These Examinations are contined to the Subjects and Stages speci- 
fied. They do not include Papers in Stage 3 (except in Mathematics) 
or Honours, and marks gained in them do not count in the Com- 
petition for Royal Exhibitions, National Scholarships, Local Scholar- 
ships, or Free Studentships ; or for Whitworth Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. 

(N.R. — The Time Table of the Evening Examinations in 
May and June, 1908, is given at page 348 et seq.) 

Notice. — Should the Board of Education find that after 1908 the 
purposes at present served by the Day Series of Examinations in 
Science and in Art will be sufficiently provided for otherwise, these 
Examinations, or such of them as appear to be no longer necessary, 
will then be dicontinued. 


3908. 

j' 10 a. m. to 1 p.m. Art. 

Monday , j 2 to 5 p.m. Science. 

1 5th June. { 

I 


Drawing in Light and 
Shade from a Cast. 

Subject XXIV. Agricui/tural Science 
and Rural Economy. 
Stage 2, Sections A, 
B, and C. 

[A separate paper will be 
set for each of the Sec- 
tions A, B, and C ; a 
Candidate will he al- 
lowed to take only one 
paper.] 


Tuesday, 

1 Qlh June. 


10 a. in. to 12.30 p.m. Art. 
2 to 4.30 p.m. „ 


Model Drawing. 
Freehand Drawing in 
Outline. 


^ 10 to 11.30 a.m. ,, 

j 12 to 2 p.m. „ 

I 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Science, Subject I. 


IF ednesday , j 
17 th June. 1 


8 to 6 p.m. „ XXIV. 


j 

\ 


Geometrical Drawing. 
Mathematical instru- 
ments will be required, 
Perspective. 

Mathematical instru- 
ments will he required. 
Practical Plane and 
Solid Geometry, Stage 
1 and Stage 2. 

Sets of scales (see Syllabus 
of subject) and a pro- 
tractor will be required. 
Slide rules may be used. 
Tracing paper will be 
supplied. Mathemati- 
cal Tables for the use 
of Candidates will be 
issued with the exami- 
nation papers. 
Agricultural Science 
and Rural Economy. 
Stage 2, Sections D, 
E, and F. 

[A separate paper will be * 
set for each of the Sec- 
tions D, E, and F ; a 
Candidate will be al- 
lowed to take only one 
paper.] 
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1908. 


Thursday, 
18th June . 


r 

10 a,m. to 
1 p.m. 

2 to 5 p.m. 


Sconce. Subject 


{ 


VIII. 

Villa. 


»> 


» 


VI. 


Sound, Light, and Heat, 
Stage 1. 

Sound, Stage 2. 

Theoretical Mechanics 
— (a) Solids, Stage 1 
and Stage 2. 

Compasses, a scale of 
equal parts, and a pro- 
tractor will be required. 


Friday , 

19 th June . 


f 10 a.m.^tol p.m. 
-{ 2 to 6 p.m. 


t 


»> 


VI lie. Heat, Stage 2. 

IX. Magnetism and Electri- 

city, Stage 1 and 
Stage 2. 


1 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

I 

Saturday , j 

20 th June. J 

I 

| 2 to 5 p.m. 


VI. Theoretical Mechanics 
— (b) Fluids, Stage 1 
and Stage 2. 

Compasses, a scale of 
equal ports, and a pro- 
tractor will be re- 
quired. 

i VI I Ift. Light, Stage 2. 

-XXV. Hygiene, Stage 1 and 

( Stage 2. 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. , 


Monday , j 

22nd June- \ 


2 to 5 p.m. 


' X. Theoretical Inorganic 

j Chemistry, Stage 1 

J and Stage 2. 

j XXVI. Elementary Science of 

| Common Life (Chemis- 

V try). 

f XIV. Human Physiology, 

J Stage 1 and Stage 2. 

1 V. Mathematics, Stages 5, 

L 6, and 7. 


Tuesday , 
23m June 


1 10 a.m. to 
12.15 p.m. 

2 to 5 p.m. 


Xp. ♦Practical Inorganic 

Chemistry, Stage I. 

V. Mathematics, Stages 1, 

2, 3, and 4. 


Wednesday, 

2 ith June. 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
2 to 5 p.m. 


XVII. Botany, Stage 1 and 
Stage 2. 

XXIII. Physiography, Stage 1 
(Sec. I. and Sec. II.), 
and Stage 2. 


(9.15 a.m. to 
2.80 p.m. 


Thursday , j 

2hth June. 

m \ 

. ' 1 


•Xp. ♦Practical Inorganic 
Chemistry, Stage 2. 
(Practical, 9.15 a.m. to 
1.15 p.m. ; Written, 
1.30 to 2.S0 p.m.). 

The use of note-books, 
text-books, or works of 
reference is permitted 
during the practical 

C of the examlna 
in the laboratory. 


See note (d) on page 357. 
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Such objects as mathematical instruments, drawing boards, squares, 
lenses, coloured chalks, pen-knives, magnets, &c., may be used by 
Candidates at Science Examinations to afford them reasonable facili- 
ties in their work. (N.B. — It must be understood that all articles, 
except pens, ink, paper, and tracing paper to be used by the Candidates 
at either the Science or the Art, Examinations, must be provided by 
the Candidates themselves.) 

(a.) Application for the examination of a School or Class must be 
made in accordance with the regulations set forth in Form S. 125. 

(b.) External Candidates (i.e., Candidates who are not students of 
any school or class) must apply to the Secretary to the local Technical 
Instruction Committee, or to the managers of a School where Exami- 
nations in the subjects required will be held. See Form S. 100. 

( c .) Candidates may not present themselves for examination in the 
same subject at the Evening Examinations and at the Day Exami- 
nations in the same year. 

Candidates may not present themselves for examination in more than 
one stage, or section of a stage, of any subject of Science in the same 
year, except in (a) Mathematics, in which subject they may take one 
stage in each of the two groups of stages into which the examination in 
this subject is divided, and ( b ) Agricultural Science and Rural 
Economy, in which subject they may take the examination in one of 
Sections A, B, and C, and one of Sections D, E, arid F, of Stage 2. 

As Stage 1 of Subject VIII. is common to the three sub-divisions 
into which the subject is divided for Stage 2, Candidates are not eligible 
to take in the same year Stage 1 and also Stage 2 of any of the threo 
sub-divisions of the Subject. 

(<L) Examinations in Practical Inorganic Chemistry are held only 
in Laboratories equipped in accordance with the Department’s require- 
ments. In Stage 1 a practical examination only is held. In Stage 2 
the examination consists of two parts, viz., a practical examination and 
a written examination, which will be held as above. In Laboratories 
where the Department have sanctioned the practical examination in two 
divisions, the second division in Stage 2 will be examined from 2.45 to 
6.45 p.m., and in Stage 1 from 2.15 to 4.30 p.m. The practical exami- 
nation for the first division, in the respective stages, and in the case 
of Stage 2 the written examination for both divisions, will be held at 
the times stated in the Time Table above. 


Form 8. 170. 

Local Scholarship Examinations . 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

LOCAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 

The following arrangements are proposed to be made by the Depart- 
ment for the conduct of examinations in connection with the award in 
1908, of Scholarships to be granted under schemes of technical instruc- 
ion in operation in Counties and Urban Districts in Ireland. 

2 B 
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The examinations are conducted free of charge to Committees ; the 
Department undertake the preparation of examination papers and the 
revision of answers ; and they issue lists of candidates in order of merit 
to the Committees concerned. 

The Department will not be prepared to hold any examinations for 
Scholarships, in 1908, other than those enumerated below. 

Committees will be required to find Superintendents for the examina- 
tions, and to arrange for suitable accommodation. 

I. 

For Scholarships Tenable at Day Secondary Schools. 

On June 27th . — This examination will be suitable for the award of 
County and Urban District Scholarships tenable at approved Day 
Secondary Schools. 

The subjects and time of examination will be : — 

Arithmetic, . . 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

English, . . 1 p.m. to 2.15 p.m. 

Drawing, . 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 


* II. 

For Scholarships Tenable at Trades Preparatory Schools. 

On June 2 5th . — This examination will be suitable for the award of 
Scholarships tenable at, and for entrance qualification to, Day Trades 
Preparatory Schools, working under the Department’s Regulations. 

The subject and time of examination will be : — 

English . . 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Arithmetic, . . 12.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. 

Drawing, . . 2.45 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

III. 

For Scholarships Tenable at Residential Schools of Domestic 

Economy. 

On June 25th ,—*’ This examination has been arranged for the con 
venience of those Committees which have decided that such Scholar* 
ships shall be awarded as the result of a competitive examination. It 
will be suitable for the award of Scholarships tenable at, and for entrance 
qualification to, such Residential Schools of Domestic Economy as are 
working under the Department’s Regulations. 

The subjects and time of examination will be : — 

Arithmetic, . • . 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

English (including General % 

Knowledge), . .1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Drawing, . . . 3.10 p.m. to 4.10 p,m. 

Syllabuses or Examinations. 

The Syllabuses are the same for each of the examinations mentioned 
but a higher standard of work will be looked for in the Trades Pcepara 
tory School Scholarship and Entrance Examination than in the other 

examinations. 

Candidates may be examined on any part of these Syllabuses. 
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Arithmetic : 

Tho principles of Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, with examples 
involving addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

Proportion, Simple Interest, Practice, Unitary Method. 

The Metric System# 

Methods of Weighing and Measurement. 

Measurement of lengths, areas, and volumes. 

English : 

Composition. A short essay, or letter, of thirty or forty lines — 
with correct spelling, grammar, and punctuation — on some 
familiar subject. 

Ability to answer in fully formed sentences questions on the 
meaning of words and phrases, and on the matter of a passage 
read. 

Grammar. The construction of words ; prefixes, affixes, and roots. 
Analysis of simple and complex sentences. 

Correction of faulty sentences. 

Paraphrasing a short poetical extract. 

General Knowledge : ( For Domestic Economy Scholarship Examinations .) 

Questions on familiar subjects which a pupil would be expected to 
be acquainted with from home or school life, and from genera 
observation and reading. 

Drawing : 

1. Freehand Drawing. 

2. Simple exercises in Design. 

3. Model Drawing of Simple Common Objects. 

4. Simple Geometrical Drawing. 


Form S, 31. 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS’ QUALIFICA- 
TIONS IN MANUAL TRAINING (WOODWORK;, 1908. 

A special examination for Teachers’ qualifications in Manual Train- 
ing (Woodwork) will be held in Dublin on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
23rd and 24th June, 1908. The subjects and Time Table of the 
examination will be : — 


Tuesday, June 23ri>, . 

»> n 

Wednesday, June 24th 


10 a.m. to 1.30 p.vn. 
2.15 to 5.15 p.m. 

9.30 a.m, to 1 p.m. 
2 to 5 p.m 


Drawing. 

Theory. 

Drawing on tlie Black 
board, and Demon 
stratum Exercise. 
Practical Woodwork 
Test. 


For Syllabuses of the subjects of Examination see Circular Letter, No. 24. 

2 B 2 
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Tools, wood, paper, pens, and ink will be provided by the Depart- 
ment, but candidates will be required to bring mathematical instru- 
ments, drawing boards (imperial size), pencils, erasers, etc., for the 
examination in drawing ; and, although tools for the Practical Wood- 
work Test will be provided by the Department candidates are advised 
to bring their own, as no allowance can be made should the candidate 
not consider the tools supplied as satisfactory. 

Applicants for admission to the examination must be twenty -one 
years of age on or before the 1st January preceding the examination. 

Application for admission to the examination must be. made, on Form 
S 32, before the 1st MAY. 

No fee will be charged for this examination, but candidates will 
required to defray all travelling and other expenses incurred by them. 


Form S. 33. 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-stueet, Dublin. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIPS , 1908. 

A limited number of Scholarships and of Teacherships-in-Training, 
tenable at the Royal Collego of Science, Dublin, will be offered for 
competition among Students of Science and Technology in 1908. 

The Scholarships are of the value of .£50, per annum, and, in addition, 
entitle the holder to free instruction during the Associate Course, and 
third-class railway fare for one journey each session to and from 
Dublin. 

A Teachership-in-Training entitles the holder to free instruction 
during the Associate Course, a maintenance allowance of 2D. per 
week for the session of about forty weeks each year, and third-class 
railway fare for one journey each session to and from Dublin. 

Candidates awarded Teacherships-in-Training will be required to enter 
into an undertaking that they will pursue the full Associate Course, 
with a view to becoming Teachers of Science in Ireland, and that, in 
the event of their leaving the College before obtaining the Diploma of 
Associateship, they will refund to the Department the sums paid to 
them as maintenance allowances and expenses of travelling. 

The Associate Course extends over three years, and the College 
Session lasts from the beginning of October until the end of June each 
year. 

Holders of! Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training will be required 
to devote their whole time to the work of the Associate Course, to 
comply with the regulations of the College, and to pass the examina- 
tions required for the Associateship. The continuance of the Scholar- 
ship or Teachership-in-Training for a second or a third session will 
depend upon the ability and application which the Student has shown 
during the previous session or sessions at the College. 



Candidates for Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training must be not 
less than sixteen or more than thirty years of age on the 1st J une, 1908. 
Holders of Royal Exhibitions or National Scholarships, and present or 
past Students of the Royal College of Science, are ineligible as 
candidates. 

Candidates must have been born in Ireland, or have been resident in 
Ireland for three years prior to the 1st June, 1908. 

Candidates will have to satisfy the Department as to their knowledge 
of English and of one other language (Greek, Latin, Irish, French, or 
German). In these subjects a pass in the Senior Grade of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board’s Examinations, in the First Arts Examina- 
tion of the Royal University of Ireland, or the equivalent of these, will 
be accepted as satisfactory. Those candidates who cannot thus satisfy 
the Department as to their knowledge of the qualifying subjects will be 
examined on the Pass Courses for the Senior Grade of the Intermediate 
Education Board’s Examinations of 1908. 

The competition will be confined to Mathematics, Experimental 
Science, and Drawing. 

The Syllabus in Mathematics will be the Pass Courses in Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Algebra and Trigonometry for the Senior Grade of the 
Intermediate Education Board’s Examinations of 1908. 

In Experimental Science, candidates will be allowed the choice of 
one of the following subjects of the Special Courses of Experimental 
Science of the Department’s Programme for Day Secondary Schools : — 
Physics, Chemistry, Mechanical Science, Botany, Physiology and 
Hygiene. The examination may, however, include any of the work 
of the Two Year Preliminary Course. 

The Syllabus in Drawing will be the First and Second Year Sylla- 
buses of the Programme for Day Secondary Schools. 

The examination will be held in Dublin on the days and at the 
hours shown below : — 

Tuesday, 30th Jane . — English, 10 a.ni. — 1 p.m. ; Greek, Latin, Irish, 
French, or German, 2 p.m. — 5 p.m. 

Wednesday , 12«/t July, — Mathematics, 10 a. in. — 1 p.m.; Experi- 
mental Science (Written Examination), 2 p.m. — 5 p.m. 

Thursday , 2nd July. — Experimental Science (Practical Exami- 
nation), 10 a.m., 1 p.m. : Drawing, 2 p.m, — 5 10 p.m. 

Candidates must themselves bear any exponses incurred bv them in 
connection with attendance at the examination. 

Scholarships or Teaclierships-in -Training will not be awarded to 
candidates who do not show in the course of the examination that 
they are capable of taking full advantage of the instruction pro- 
vided at the Royal College of Science. Candidates with physical 
defect of voice, sight, or hearing, will not be regarded as eligible for 
Teacherships-in Training. 

Successful candidates will be required to furnish a Medical Certificate 
of Health, an authenticated copy of Certificate of Birth, and satis- 
factory testimonials from two responsible persons. 

Note.— -T ext Books other than those referred to in the Syllabuses, are not pre- 
scribed for the examinations. 
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The Department reserve the right at any time to determine without 
notice, a Scholarship or Tcachersbip-in-Training, upon being satisfied 
that its continuance is for any reason undesirable. 

The decision of the Department in all questions arising in connection 
with the Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training shall be final. 

The Department do not undertake to employ Teachers, nor to find 
employment for them, at the close of the period of training. 

Applications for admission to the examination must be made, not 
later than the 30th April, on Form 8, 34, copies of which may be 
obtained, after the 1st February, 1908, upon application to the 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, or to the Registrar, Royal 
College of Science, St. Stephen’s Green, East, Dublin. 

Applications received after the 30th April will be too late for 
consideration. Applications for forms are not regarded as applications 
for admission to the examination. Only those candidates who present 
an official acceptance of the Form of Application will be admitted to 
the Examination Room. 


Form S. 20G. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dunlin. 

TEST FOR ENTRANCE TO THE PREPARATORY COURSE IN 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 1907. 

To enable Committees and Teachers to give the certificate required 
under Section I. (2) of the Department’s Programme for Technical 
Schools and Science and Art Schools and Classes, it may be necessary 
to require many of the students attending the Preparatory Course in 
Technical Schools to submit to a test examination. In order to facilitate 
the arrangements for such examinations, and to iudicate to Committees 
and Teachers the nature and extent of the test which is thought desira- 
ble, the Department have prepared papers, supplies of* which will be 
sent on application. 

In cases in which it is proposed that the Department’s entrance tost 
should be availed of, the examinations will be held on Friday, 18th 
October. The subjects and time-table of the examination will be : — 

English, 7.30 to 8.45 p.m. 

Arithmetic, 8.45 to 10 p.m. 

Applications for supplies of the examination papers must be forwarded 
so as to reach the offices of the Department not later than Wednesday, 
the 16th instant ; the papers will be despatched so as to reach the 
person named as Custodian of Papers on the morning of the day of the 
examination. 

The Committee will bo required to provide answer books and other 
materials required for the examination, and to arrange for the marking 
of the answer books. It will be necessary, however, to retain the 
revised answer books for twelve months after the date of the examina- 
tion, in order that they may bo available if required for inspection by 
officers* of the Department* 
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Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merriox-street, Dublin. 


MEMORANDUM. 


Forms of Time Tables and Registers furnished by the 
Department. 

A.— TIME TABLES . 

1. Form 8. 44. — For Classes in Experimental Science ami 
Drawing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic Economy 
conducted under the provisions of the Regulations for Day 
Secondary Schools. 

II. Form S. 50. — For Classes conducted under Sections I. and II. 
of the Regulations for Technical Schools and Science and 
Art Schools and Classes. 

III. Form S. 53. — For Schools of Art conducted under Section V. 

of the Regulations for Technical Schools and Science and 
Art Schools and Classes. 

IV. Form S. 54. — For Teachers’ Classes conducted under Section VI. 

of the Regulations for Technical Schools and Science and 
Art Schools and Classes. 

V. Form S. 258. — For Day Schools for Apprentices conducted 
under Section IV. of the Regulations for Technical Schools 
and Science and Art Schools and Classes, 

VI, Form S, 95. — For Short Courses of Instruction conducted by 
Itinerant Instructors. 

VII. Form S. 47. — For Classes in Technical Subjects, other than 
short courses conducted by Itinerant Instructors NOT 
eligible for attendance grants under any of the Depart- 
ment’s Regulations. 

VIII, Form S. 148 — For Classes in Residential Schools of Domestic 
Training. 

IX. Form S. 49. — For Drawing and Manual Instruction in Day 
Primary Schools. See Circular Letter (No. 3). 


J, 


[S. 10. 

S. 11. 
i S. 12. 
is. 13. 


B. — REGISTERS. 

Exporimntal Science, ] 

Drawing, [ For Classes in Day 

Manual Instruction, Secondary Schools. 
Domestic Economy, J 
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r 

! 


r For Classes conducted 



under Sectional. & 

11. 

! S. 23. 
j S. 24. 

- Preparatory Course, 

- Specialised Courses, j 

II. of the Regula- 
tions for Technical 
Schools and Science 


j 

■ 

and Art Schools and 


l 

1 

Classes. 

in. 

8. 20. 

For Classes in Technical Subjects NOT 



eligible for grants under any of the 
Department’s Regulations. 

IV. 

S. 22. 

- For Classes in Industrial Subjects not eligible 
for grants under any of the Department’s 



Regulations. 


V. 

»S. 21. 

- For Short Courses of Instruction conducted by 



Itenerant Instructors. 

VT. 

S. 28. 

- For Classes conducted under Section TV., V., 


and VI. of the Regulations for Technical 
Schools and Science and Art Schools and 
Classes, and for Residential Schools of 


Domestic Training. 


Note. — Registers are forwarded upon the receipt in the Ollices of the 
Department of the forms referred to in Section A. 


III.— SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 


Circular to Local Authorities in Ireland under the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Acts , 1875 to 1907. 


No. 31202. — 07. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

U ppeh Mkrrion-strket, 

Duplin. 4 th December , 1907. 


BUTTER AND MARGARINE ACT, 1907, 

Sir, 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland desire to draw the .special attention of your Local Authority to 
the following provisions of the Butter and Margarine Act, 1907 (copy 
enclosed), which comes into operation on the 1st January, 1908, and is 
to fee construed as one with the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899. 



Butter Factories. 


Section 1 of the new Act makes provision for the registration with 
Local Authorities of all premises in which by way of trade butter is 
blended or re-worked. 

If your Local Authority have any reason to believe that butter is 
being blended or re-worked in any unregistered premises, the Depart- 
ment request that the matter may be reported to them. 

Section 1 (3) provides that premises which foim part of or com- 
municate, otherwise than by a public street or road, with premises 
where margarine, margarine cheese, or mixtures of butter with milk or 
cream are manufactured or dealt in wholesale, shall not be used as a 
butter factory, and it will be the duty of Local Authorities to refuse 
to register such premises as butter factories. The circumstances of 
any such cases should be reported to the Department. But if any such 
premises were, on the 1st January, 1907, being used as a butter factory, 
and formed part of or communicated with premises then registered 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, the application for registration 
should be forwarded to the Department. 

If in the course of sampling under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts the officers of your Local Authority find that butter is being 
retailed in their district which contains more than 16 per cent, of water 
and which, they have reason to believe, has come from a butter factory, 
the Department would he obliged if, in addition to any legal pro- 
ceedings that may be taken, a detailed report of the facts were furnished 
to them. The limit of water permissible in butter which has not been 
treated in a butter factory remains unaffected by the Act. When the 
proportion of water in such butter is found to exceed 16 per cent., a 
presumption is raised that the butter is not genuine. 

Under section 2 (2) an officer of a Local Authority who is empowered 
to procure samples under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts may, %f 
specially authorised by the Local Authority , enter registered butter 
factories for the purposes of inspection and sampling. Section 2 (4) 
requires the production of such special authority on demand by or on 
behalf of the occupier of the premises. 

The presence in butter factories of substances intended to be used as 
adulterants constitutes an offence under section 3. 


Margarine. 

An amended definition of margarine is contained in section 13. 

Section 8 regulates the use of names in connection with margarine on 
wrappers, packages, labels, advertisements, and invoices. Every such 
name must include the word “ margarine ” printed in the same colour 
and in type as large as, or larger than, the rest of the name. All cases 
in which this provision is not complied with should be reported to the 
Department. 
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Margarine, when prepared for sale or consignment, or when im 
ported, must not contain more than 16 per cent of water, (see sections 
4 (1) and 5 (1) (f) of the Act). In any case in which the Local 
Authority find that margarine containing more than 16 per cent, of 
water is being sold in their district, it is desirable that they should, if 
possible, ascertain the name and address of the trader from whom the 
retailer procured the margarine, and inform the Department. 

Section 12 includes “ Inspectors of Weights and Measures ” among 
the officers entitled to procure samples under section 8 of the Margarine 
Act, 1887. 


Butter Blended with Milk or Cream. 

The Act also regulates the trade in mixtures of butter with milk or 
cream (see especially section 1, sub- sections (1) (b) and (2 ) ; section 4 , 
sub-section (2) ; and section 9). If there is any reason to suspect 
that any unregistered premises are being used for the manufacture of, 
or wholesale dealing in, such mixtures the circumstances should be 
reported to the Department. 

Under section 4 (2) it will be illegal for any person to manufacture, 
sell, expose, or offer for sale or have in his possession for the purpose 
of sale any mixture of butter with milk or cream, if such mixture 
contains more than 24 per cent, of water. The Department will 
communicate to you from time to time any name and description 
approved by them for use in connection with any such mixture which 
shall not be sold or described as butter or milk-blended butter. If a 
sample of such a mixture taken in your district is found to contain 
more than 24 per cent, of water the Department would be obliged if 
in addition to taking proceedings against the retailer of the article, the 
circumstances were immediately reported to them. 

Additional copies of this circular will be forwarded to you on 
application. 

Further copies of the new Act can be # obtained either directly or 
through any bookseller from E. Ponsonby, 18, Nassau-street. 
Dublin. 

1 am, 

* Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

* T. P. GILL, 

Secretary . 

To 

The Secretaiy of each County Council 

and the Town Clerk of each Borough. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held at the Otlice of the 
Department, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, on 

Meetings of the Wednesday, the 18th December. The following 
Boards: were present : — Mr. T. W. Russell, m.p., Vice* 

The Agricultural President of the Department (in the chair) ; 

Board. Mr. Alexander L. Clark, J.r. ; Very Reverend 

James Daly, d.d. ; Mr. Robert Downes, j.p ; 
Colonel N. T. Everanl, h.m.l. : Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart., D h. ; 
His Grace the Most Reverend John Healy, d.d., Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam ; Most Reverend Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross ; 
Mr. William M'Donald, j.p. ; the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, k.p. , 
d.l. ; Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, d.l. ; Mr. P. J. O’Neill, j.p, ; and 
Mr. Alexander Robb, j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. Camp* 
IkjII, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture ; Mr. R. Cantrell, 
r.s.o., Chief Clerk ; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; Mr. J. S. Gordon, B.sc., Chief 
Agricultural Inspector ; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts ; 
Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary to the meeting) ; and 
Mr. J. V. Coyle, were also present. 

The resolution adopted at the recent meeting ol^ the Council of 
Agriculture, with reference to future arrangements with the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, was under consideration and the 
policy in relation thereto was settled. 

The following, among other matters, were also under consideration 
proposals regarding the introduction of new seed potatoes ; suggestions 
as to the purchase by the Department, as Trustees, of woods on estates 
sold under the Irish Land Act ; arrangements for exhibits of Irish 
produce at various contres in Great Britain, and proposals relating to 
inland fisheries. 
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A meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th December, at the Offices 
The °f the Department, Upper Merrion-street, 

Board of Technical Dublin. The following were present: — 
Instruction* Mr. T. W. Russell, m.p., Vice-President of the 
Department, in the Chair ; Mr. James Crosier , 
j.p. v.s. ; Mr. Christopher J. Dunn, j,p. ; Mr. Thomas Edmondson 
J.p.; Rev. T. A. Finlay, M.A., f.r.u.i. ; Mr. T. C. Harrington, m.p. ; 
Alderman Michael Joyce, m.p. ; Very Rev. P. J. Lally, p.p. ; Aider- 
man Abraham Lyon, J.p. ; Mr. William Macartney, j.p. ; Mr. 
Patrick J. Magee ; Mr. W. It. J. Molloy, j.p., m.r.i.a. ; Mr. 
Richard Sisk ; and Mr. Alexander Taylor, 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department ; Mr. George Fletcher, 
Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction ; Mr. W. 
Vickers Dixon, Senior Inspector for Technical Instruction ; Mr. J. D. 
Daly, M.A., (who acted as Secretary to the meeting); and Mr. A. Kelly 
were also present. 

Technical Instruction Schemes in respect of the Session 1 907— S, for 
the following urban and county areas (which were not ready for sub 
mission at the last meeting of the Board), wore considered : — 

Urban Distr icts — Baubridge, Rath mines and Rathgar, Warrenpoi ut. 

Counties . — Armagh, Cavan, Leitrim (in substitution for the scheme 
al ready sanctioned ) . 

The schemes hav ing been discussed and approved, the Board concurred 
in the application of grants in aid thereof from the funds of the Department. 

The following among other matters, were also under cosideration : — 
the Galway Urban District Scheme of Technical Instruction ; proposals 
regarding instruction in Navigation in Technical Schools ; courses of 
extension lectures ; instruction in Cookery, &c., to the pupils in the 
higher standards of National Schools. 

The Consultative Committee of Education, met on Friday, 15th 
November, 1907, at the Offices of the 

The Consultative Department, Upper Memon-strect, Dublin. 

Committee of Present : — Mr. T. W. Russell, m.p., Vice- 
Education* President of the Department, Chairman ;* Rev. 

T. A. Finlay, M.A., f.r.u.i. ; Dr. W. J. AL 
Starkie ; Air. W. R. J. Molloy, m.r.i.a. ; and Mr. T. P. Gill. 

Mr. George Fletcher, f.g.s., Assistant Secretary in respect of Tech- 
nical Instruction, was also present. Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary 
to the Meeting. 
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A conference between representatives of the Board of National 
Education and of the Department of Agri- 
Conference : culture and Technical Instruction, on the sub- 

School Gardens ject of School Gardens in connection with 
in connection with National Schools, was held at Tyrone House, 
National Schools, Marlborough Street, on Tuesday, 17th Decem- 
ber, 1907. There were present : — 

Mr. \V. J, M. Starkie, m.a. Litt. i>., Resident Commissioner of 
National Education ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Most Rev. Patrick 
Foley, d.d., Lord Bishop of Kildare and Leiglilin ; Lieut. -General Sir 
William F. Butler, c.c.b. ; Mr. W. J. Dil worth, (Secretary). — 
Representing the Commissioners of National Education . 

Mr. T. W. Russell, m.i\, Vice-President, Department of Agriculture, 
etc. ; Mr T. P. Gill ; Professor J. R. Campbell, u se. ; Mr. George 
Fletcher, f.g.s. ; and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. —Representing the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruct ion. 

For some time past several County Councils and other public bodies 
in Ireland have been considering the question 
Veterinary of devising some means to enable the smaller 

Dispensaries. farmers to cope with the heavy losses which 

Interesting they suffer from time to time owing to disease 

Experiment in or accident among their live stock. There is, 

Wexford. unfortunately, good reason for believing that 
these losses are to no small extent due to the 
absence of veterinary advice, or to delay in obtaining it ; and 
accordingly any arrangement that could be made by which the smaller 
farmers would be placed in a position to secure veterinary advice at 
fees commensurate with their moans would be of great benefit to 
them. 

The Wexford County Committee of Agriculture have agreed upon a 
scheme, which they are about to put into operation for twelve months 
as an experiment. They propose to establish, with the aid of the 
County Council and the Department of Agriculture, a number of 
veterinary dispensaries at different centres in the county, at which 
veterinary surgeons will attend on certain days each week for the 
treatment of diseased animals. Farms will be visited by the surgeons 
with the object of treating cases which cannot be dealt with at the dis- 
pensaries. A scale of fees has been fixed based on the valuation of the 
stockowners’ holdings. The experiment is a very interesting one, and 



may lead to others on the same or different lines. In Continental 
countries fanners seek to compass a similar object bv forming a co- 
operative society, which deals with the insurance of their live stock and 
at the same time pays a veterinary surgeon, who gives his services to 
the members of the society at low fees. 

The fifth of this season’s Competitions took place on the 24th Octo- 
ber, 1907. One hundred and twenty-eight. 

Surprise Butter creameries entered for the Competitions during 

Competitions, 1907. the year. The judges at this competition 
were two in number, being representative 
butter merchants of Limerick and Reading. Prizes were awarded 
to the undermentioned competitors : — Springfield Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society, Enniskillen ; Drumholm Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Bridgetown ; Lcekpatrick Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society, Strabane ; Abbeydorney Co-operative 
Dairy Society, Abbeydorney ; Bailieborough Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society, Bailieborough ; Fivemiletown and Brookeboro’ Co- 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Fivemiletown. 

A special additional prize of 10s. was awarded in each instance to the 
dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a first class prize. 


One hundred and twenty-eight creameries participated in the Sur- 
Surprise Butter prise Butter Competitions conducted by the 
Competitions, Department in 1907. Five competitions were 
(Summer Series), held during the year, particulars of which are 
1907. set forth in the following table : — 


Telegrams Issued. 

Exhibits Judged. 

; Number ! 

Of i 

j Entries, j 

i 1 

Numbei 

awfi 

First Class, 
£2 

of Prizes 
irded. 

Second Class 
£1 

7th Mav, 1907, 

loth May, 1907, 

95 

4 

9 

26th June, 1907, 

3rd July, 1907, 

122 

4 

11 

6th August, 1907, 

13th August, 1907, 

116 

5 i 

n 

4 th October, 1907, 

10th October, 1907, 

i 29 

3 

3 

16th October, 1907, . 

24th October, 1907, . 

I 32 

! 

3 

3 


The following creameries obtained prizes at three of the com- 
petitions : — Clones C, A. and D. S., Drumholm C. A. and D. 8. (3*), 
Kiltoghert C. A. and D. S. (2), Springfield C. A. and D. S. (2), 


* The figures in brackets after the names of creameries indicate the number of 
hirst Class Prizes obtained by such creameries. 
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The* following obtained prizes at two of the competitions : — Bailie 
ooro* C. A. and D. S., Bunkay Bridge C. W. S. Finn Valley C. A. and 
D. S., Fivemileto wn and Brook eboro’ C. A. and D. 8. (1), Irvinestowu 
C. A. and D. 8,, Scottish C. \V. 8. (Enniskillen) (2). 

The following obtained a prize at one of the competitions : — Abbey- 
dorney C. D. S., Ahoghill C. A. and P. S., Ballinahinch C, W. S., 
Ballinamore C. A, and I). S., Ballinard C. A. and I). 8. (1), Bally duag 
C. A. and P. S., Belleek 0. A. and I). 8., Beltrim C. A. and I). S. (1), 
Oallan 0. A. and 1). S., Centenary Co-operative Creamery Co. (I), 
Crossmagi en C. A. and D. S,, Derrygonnelly C. D, S. (1), Devon Road 
C. W. S., Doons C. A. and D. 8., Drumbaue C. A. and D. S., Duneane 

C. A. and D. S. (1), Eftin C. A. and D. S. (1), Glen william C. D. S. 
Granard C. D. S., Grantstown C. W. S., Greeneastle C. A. and D. S., 
Killumnoy Co-operative Creamery Co., Kinawley C. A. and D. S. 
Kinlough C. A. and D. S. (1), Leekpatrick C. A. and D. S. (1), Lix- 
naw C. W. S., Moh ill C. A. and P. S., Muckalee C. A and D. 8., 
Newmarket Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.), Omagh C. A. and 

D. S., Ramelton C. A. and D. S. (1), Tamnaskenny C. D. S. 

In addition to the prizes above referred to, a sum of 10*. was 
awarded in each case to the dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit 
obtaining a first-class prize. 

The judges at the competitions included representatives of the prin- 
cipal buyers of Irish butter in Great Britain, as well as in Belfast, 
Cork, Dublin, and Limerick. 

A high standard, based on the quality of the best butter sold in the 
markets of Ireland and Great Britain, was adopted in judging. 

On the occasion of each of the competitions a limited number of 
the managers of the competing creameries were admitted to view the 
exhibits, after the judging had been completed. The judges directed 
the attention of the managers to any pronounced defects which had 
been noticed, and subsequently the exhibits were examined in detail 
by the managers, under the direction of one of the Department’s 
Inspectors. 

The reports furnished to the Department by the judges indicate a 
general improvement in the quality of the 
General Improvement exhibits as compared with previous years, and 
in duality. reflect great credit on the makers. The uni- 

formity in flavour, texture, colour, and packing 
is favourably commented on by the judges, and in a great number 
of cases the exhibits left little to be desired. A few of the exhibits 
are described as ,f off ” or “rank” in flavour, but the majority 
were dean and sweet. Improvement in this respect is largely 
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dependent on the measure of success attending the efforts of the 
managers to obtain clean suppplies of milk, and to keep the 
creamery and its surroundings in a thoroughly clean condition. 
Nearly all defects in flavour have their origin in dirt gaining access 
to the milk, cream, or butter, prior to or during the course of manu- 
facture. In several instances attention was directed to the imperfect 
texture of the but ter, the butter being described as “ weak,” “ spongy,” 
or “ loose ” in texture ” — a defect which not only assists in reducing its 
keeping properties, but also results in a loss in weight when the butter 
is cut up on the counter. Customers appear to require a firm, close, 
and waxy butter, and these characteristics can be obtained only by 
proprietors and managers of creameries paying increased attention to 
the provision of adequate cooling facilities for both cream and butter at 
the creamery. There were no complaints of mould on the butter or 
packages, which may hav T e been due to the cooler weather which prevailed 
during the past season, or, as it is hoped, to greater care in the selection 
and preparation of packages. There were very few complaints of 
“ streaky ” or “ mottled ” butter, due to the imperfect admixture of the 
salt with the butter. The adoption to an increased extent of packages 
of uniform dimensions called forth strong expressions of approval on the 
part of the judges, who intimated the hope that in future closer 
attention to details will be given by the managers in order that the 
improvement in this respect manifested during the year may be con- 
tinued. Some of the judges, however, referred in strong terms to the 
flavouring of the exterior of the butter by the wood, and strongly 
urged the general adoption of paraffin waxing of all packages to remedy 
this defect, it being noticed that the butter in packages properly pre- 
pared in this respect was free from the taint. 

As the cost and labour incurred in preparing the boxes in this 
way is infinitesimal compared with the de- 
Boxes and Packing. predation in value of the produce packed in 
untreated boxes, it is hoped that managers will 
make the practice of paraffin-waxing boxes general. The advice of the 
Instructor in Dairying should be sought in the matter. With a view 
to finding an alternative wood which would not flavour the exterior of 
the butter the Department obtained a number of boxes constructed of 
a timber which was variously described as “ white wood,” “cottonwood,” 
u whitewood, otherwise poplar.” The boxes were filled with butter at 
a number of creameries, and then called up with the other exhibits to 
one of the Surprise Butter Competitions for examination by the judges 
The latter reported that “ with an odd exception, in which the flavour 
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imparted to the butter was almost imperceptible, the surface of the 
butter was entirely free from any taint of the wood, showing a very 
decided improvement over the other packages in this respect, excepting 
those which had been coated with paraffin wax.” The boxes were 
retained for a further period of a month, and were again examined, 
when the surface of the butter was found to have no appreciable flavour 
of the wood. Although singularly free from resin, the wood contained 
traces of this objectionable matter, indicating that it was fir or pine of 
some variety. The wood was also rather knotty and very roughly 
planed. Managers have thus the alternative of paraffin-waxing boxes 
constructed of the wood in general use at presenter of purchasing boxes 
constructed of timber which will not impart a taint to the surface of 
the butter. 

When the butter was stripped the parchment came off in a perfectly 
clean manner in many cases, but in others a quantity of butter adhered 
to the parchment, making the block of butter unsightly and involving 
some loss. This fault is due to lack of care in preparing the package 
or the parchment before filling, and may be avoided by placing the 
parchment in a saturated solution of boiling brine overnight, and by 
scalding the package over a steam jet till hot, and then treating the 
interior with paraffin wax or salt “ slush,” the excess of the salt being 
merely brushed and not rinsed off* The thin coating of paraffin wax, 
which should not be perceptible, or the small quantity of salt left on 
the surface of the w r ood tends to prevent the moisture evaporating from 
the surface of the butter, thus keeping the parchment paper damp and 
preventing it drying and adhering to the butter. The attention of the 
butter-makers should be directed to this point in order that the defect 
may be remedied. 


According to a recent Consular Report (No. 3018, Annual Series), 

_ tlic North Sea fishing fleet was increased by 

The Fishing Industry J 

of North Holland. 


50 vessels last year, and the tonnage and 
crews have increased also. The entire fleet 


was composed as follows 


-- 

Number. 



118 

1,199 j 

3 i 

Capacity. 

Crow. 

Steam Vessels, 

Sailing „ ... 

Motor Boats, 

Total, 

Tons. 

16,854 

17,655 

124 

1,220 

10,227 

28 

1,320 

34,633 

11,475 


2 c 
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The herring season last year was considered to be successful, the 
catch amounting to 745,000 casks compared with 600,000 casks in 
the preceding year. 

Some herrings are caught in the Zuyder Zee, but the finest como 
from the vicinity of the British and Scotch coasts. The distance from 
British waters to the Dutch ports being considerable, it is necessary 
to salt the fish immediately after it is caught. The process of salting 
on board the fishing boats is said to preserve the delicacy of the fish, 
and to make it superior to that which is salted on shore. 

733 vessels were employed in the herring fishery during 1906. 

The Netherlands imported 8,000 tons of herrings in 1906, and ex- 
ported 90,000 tons. 

The total yield of the sea and river fisheries during 1906 is esti- 
mated at about £1,628,000. This is below the correct figure, however 
as the prices realised for oysters and other shell*fish are not given 
The details of the yield are made up as follows : — 


— j Value. 

Sea — ! 

£ 

Herrings, ... ... ... 

988,000 

Trawl Fishing, ... ... ( 

370,000 

Zuyder Zee fishing, ... ... | 

111,000 

Cod, | 

80,000 

Total, j 

1,549,000 

Kiver — 


Scheldt fiwhing, 

l 26,000 

Snlmou and shad, 

53,000 

Total, 

79,000 

Grand Total, ... 

1,628,000 


Ymuiden is the principal fishing port of North Holland. A con- 
s iderable fleet of steam trawlers makes this port its headquarters. A 
large fish market has been erected on the fishing-boat harbour, and a 
railroad connects the market with Amsterdam and the Continent. The 
greater part of the fish that enters Ymuiden is sent by rail from there 
to Germany, and it is, perhaps, for this reason that fish is an expen, 
sive article of diet at Amsterdam. 

3,926 steam and 6,728 sailing vessels arrived in 1906, of which 
3,529 were steam trawlers, 241 steam liners, and 32 steam drifters. 

The above figures also include 39 British steam trawlers and 97 
British sailing fishing boats. 

The British steamers realised altogether £5,833 and the sailing ves. 
sels £1,583 for their catches. 

The total weight of fish (fresh) landed here was 29,500 tons in 1906 
and 23,000 tons in 1 905, 




Statistical Tables 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 


...... 

North Coast. 

East Coast. 

1907. 

j 1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

j 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill 

. 

. 



17 

27 

44 

64 

Soles, i 

12 

60 

« 

22 

93 

367 

127 

406 

Turbot, . 

• 

j 


• 

22 

74 

31 

98 

Total Prime Fish, 

12 

60 

5 

22 

132 

468 

202 

668 

Ood, . . . . • 

35 

18 

122 

79 

645 

751 

734 

638 

Conger Eel, .... 

11 

4 



579 

322 

430 

300 

Haddock, 

252 

90 

21 

11 

524 

718 

641 

614 

Hake, .... 



• 

• 

431 

712 

416 

670 

Herrings, .... 

2,706 

1,424 

4,282 

2.774 

4,861 

1,634 

4,968 

1,493 

Ling 

• 




518 

322 

683 

666 

Mackerel, .... 

26 

2 

♦ 

. 

286 

78 

92 

37 

Plaice, 

103 

93 

156 

130 

1,678 

2,096 

1,441 

1,424 

Bay or Skate, .... 

108 

54 

33 

8 

576 

211 

706 

271 

Sprats, 




• 




, 

Whiting, .... 

8 

4 

3 

1 

534 

571 

523 

466 

All other except Shell Fish, 

385 

110 

; 

1 

22 

15 

689 

327 

2,649 

1,308 

Total, . . 

3,646 

1,859 

4,614 

3,040 

11,453 

8,210 

13,375 

8,355 

Shell Fish 

No. 


No. 


No. | 


No. 


Crabs, . . . . | 

7,800 

16 

72 

1 

4,290 ! 

13 

6,210 

45 

Lobsters, 

10,581 

268 

876 

31 

1,413 

56 

1,571 

70 

Mussels, 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts 




• 


112 

11 

148 

9 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Nn 


Oysters, , 

• 


• 


. 




Cwts. 


Cwts. 


CwtB. 




Other Shell Fish, . . j 





55 

33 

UWlB. 

630 

270 

Total, . 

j* 

— 

284 


32 


113 


394 

Total Vahie of Fish landed, . 


2,1« 

I 


3,072 

* 

8,323 


8,749 


Note.— The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of October, 1907, 
corresponding period in 1906. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

’Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

V alue. 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owtsl 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

9 

19 

5 

9 

5 

8 

16 

42 

31 

64 

65 

115 

39 

208 

27 

105 

92 

297 

50 

184 

236 

932 

209 

717 

8 

29 

6 

23 

37 

131 

20 

98 

67 

234 

57 

219 

66 

256 

38 

137 

134 

436 

80 

324 

334 

1,220 

331 

1,051 

10 

18 

21 

21 

3 

4 

. 

. 

693 

791 

877 

738 

4 

1 

16 

5 

1 

1 

61 

15 

£95 

328 

507 

320 

97 

50 

44 

29 

705 

343 

125 

78 

1,578 

1,201 

731 

732 

43 

31 

207 

216 

167 

72 

151 

71 

641 

815 

774 

957 

2,225 

861 

11,164 

2,999 

24,327 

4,852 

6,388 

2,008 

34,119 

8,771 

26,792 

9,274 

7 

5 

19 

24 

9 

9 

4 

2 

534 

336 

706 

692 

2,649 

969 

829 

165 

1,193 

521 

795 

268 

4,154 

1,670 

1,716 

470 

181 

225 

155 

180 

220 

220 

139 

117 

2,182 

2,634 

1,891 

1,851 

6 

1 

19 

4 

341 

62 

327 

32 

1,031 

328 

1,085 

315 

102 

42 

141 

41 


. 

. 

. 

102 

42 

141 

41 

105 

26 

155 

42 

376 

150 

127 

57 

1,023 

750 

808 

566 

440 

190 

281 

141 

277 

154 

545 

226 

1,791 

781 

3,497 

1,690 

5,925 

2,674 

13,089 

4,004 

27,763 

6,824 

8,748 

3,198 

48,777 

19,567 

39,856 

18,597 

No. 


No. 


No. 


i 

No. 


No. 


No. 


. 

. ' 

. 


80 

1 

105 

1 

12,170 

30 

l 

6,387 

47 

622 

20 

1,644 

89 

3,115 

258 

4.629 

164 

20,634 

j 602 

8,720 

354 

Cwts. 

• 

CwtB. 

201 

12 

Owts. 

180 

12 

Owts. 

178 

14 

Owts. 

292 

23 

Cwts. 

627 

35 

No. 

# 

No. 

7,468 

21 

No. 

* 

No. 

. 

No. 


No. 

7,458 

21 

Owts. 

218 

24 

Cwts, 

262 

27 

Owts. 

714 

122 

Owts. 

634 

110 

Owts. 

987 

179 

Owts. 

1,426 

407 


44 

• 

149 


393 

• 

289 

• 

834 

1 

• 

864 

• 

2,718 


4,153 

• 

7,217 


3,487 


| 

20,401 

• 

19,461 


I .correction in Annual Return* 

2 d 2 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 





North Coast. 



East Coast. 


— 


1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

n 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Krill 


. 


. 


13 

21 

44 

72 

Soles, .... 


1 

2 

2 

8 

82 

251 

111 

342 

Turbo!, .... 


• 




39 

112 

38 

197 

Total Prime Fish, 


i 

2 

2 

8 

134 

384 

193 

611 

Cod 


96 

71 

141 

95 

1,163 

821 

778 

640 

Conger Eel, 


5 

2 

11 

8 

638 

326 

337 

245 

Haddook, 


275 

120 

229 

111 

513 

502 

389 

493 

Hake, .... 



. 



302 

321 

366 

678 

Herrings, 

. 

16,518 

6,169 

30,401 

15,271 

17.780 

3,686 

9,692 

3,214 

Ling. .... 

Mackerel,: 


60 

30 

144 

46 

427 

242 

624 

463 

Plaice 


15 

13 

74 

59 

1,542 

1,647 

1,094 

1,086 

Bay or Skate, . 

Sprat* 


37 

9 

3 

1 

• 

421 

124 

394 

267 

Whiting, 


4 

2 

. 

. 

397 

364 

398 

377 

All other except Shell Fish, 


m 

117 

140 

27 

065 

359 I 

l 

2,862 

1,415 

Total, 


16,402 

6,535 

31,146 

15,626 

23,872 

8,776 i 

16,917 

9,349 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 


No. 


No. 


Mo 

.ill 



i 

1 

No. 

■ 

Lobsters, 


96 

4 

24 

1 

570 

24 

239 

14 

Mussel*, 


Cwts. 

. 

Cwts. 

. 

Cwts. 

142 

10 

Cwts. 

182 

9 

Oysters, . , 


No. 


No. 

, 

No. 

2,620 

8 

! No. 


Other Shell Fish. . 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

i 

i 

Cwts. 

34 

i 

29 

Cwts. 

200 

107 

Total, 

• 


4 

• 

LI 


72 


130 

| Total Value of Fish landed, 


6,639 


j 16,627 


8,848 

i 

• 

9,479 


NOTE.-The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 

as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of November, 1907, as 
corresponding period in 1906. 


South Coast. 


West Coast. 


Total. 

1907. 

1 1906. 

i 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

j 1906. 

Quan- 

tity. 

| Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

| Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

i Value. 

j 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

j Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

J Value. 

Owts. 

* 

Owts 

j i* 

Owts. 

i £ 

1 Owts. 

: £ 

Owts. 

* 

j Owts. 

4! 

11 

! 23 

6 

13 

. 

. 

7 

22 

24 

44 

57 

i 107 

34 

147 

42 

157 

59 

j 173 

55 

180 

176 

i 673 

| 210 

! 687 

9 

; 33 

6 

i 23 

21 

100 

18 

81 

69 

245 

62 

| 301 

64 

1 203 

54 

193 

80 

1 

273 

80 

283 

269 

862 

329 

1,095 

35 

33 

1 17 

37 

20 

j 11 

2 

1 

1,314 

936 

938 

773 

23 

12 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

569 

313 

| 355 

' 256 

217 

i 105 

87 

i 59 

513 

302 

365 

233 

1,518 

1,029 

] 1,060 

896 

27 

21 

46 

51 

99 

41 

24 

10 

428 

383 I 426 

639 

1,205 

335 

1 3,597 ! 976 

32,849 

j 7.269 

i 2,907 

967 

67,352 

; 17,459 

j’ 46,497 

I 20,428 

18 

17 


[ 

. 

! 


. 

445 

| 259 I 524 

453 

2,174 

997 

1,924 

773 

16,542 

6,709 

8,738 

1 5,491 

18,776 

7,736 

1 10.806 

j 

6,310 

194 

223 

269 

308 

1 

89 

77 

89 

j 71 

1,840 

1,960 

, 1,526 

1,504 



23 

5 

31 

10 

97 

8 

* 489 

143 

517 

271 

973 

214 

910 

165 


. 



973 

214 

910 

165 

72 

33 

65 

29 

300 

137 

218 

103 

773 

536 

681 

609 

238 

126 

190 

88 

166 

1 93 

| 123 

j 63 

1,450 

i 

695 

3,315 

1,693 

5,230 

2,319 

7,184 

2.685 

60,692 

1 14,925 

12,638 

7,232 

96,196 j 

32,555 

67,884 

34,892 

No. 


No. 


: 

No. 


No. 

I 

No. 


No. 


• 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

j 

311 

1 

• 

. 

17 

1 

396 

20 

1,844 

60 

1,066 

j 40 

2,527 

89 

1,725 

75 

Owts. 

, 

Owt*. 

126 

8 

Owts. 

117 

7 

Owts. 

198 

i 20 

Owts. 
259 j 

17 

Owts. 

506 

37 

No. 

4.221 

17 

No. 

8,820 

26 

No. 

12,852 

31 

No. 

29,861 

47 

No, ! 
19,593 j 

56 

No. 

38,671 ; 

73 

Owts. 

445 

91 

Cwt*. 

703 

159 

Owts. 

388 

104 

Owts. 

682 

122 

Owts. j 
867 

l. 

224 

Owts. j 
1,685 

388 

• 

109 

♦ 

218 

* 

202 

• 

229 

. | 387 

J 

673 

• 

2,428 

• 

2,898 

• 

16,127 

• 

7,461 

32,942 

• 

35,465 


correction in Annual Return*. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 




North Coast. 

East Coast. 

— 


1907. 

1906, 

1907. 

1906. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- j 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. J 



1 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts, ; 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill 



. 

. 

. 

63 

87 

58 

159 

Soles, .... 


. 

. 

. 

. 

83 

287 

91 

373 

Turbot. .... 



• 



30 

90 

43 

230 

Total Prime FIbIi, 




. 


176 

461 

192 

762 

Cod 


79 

43 

223 

154 

1,016 

863 

734 

664 

Conger Eel, 


. 

. 

1 

1 

496 

307 

293 

244 

Haddock, 


293 

147 

160 

102 

506 

511 

335 

451 

Hake, . . i . 


. 

. 

. 


295 

390 

297 

486 

Herrings, 


1,155 

480 

2,697 

1,488 

11,891 

2,719 

10,332 

3,628 

Ling, .... 



. 


. 

287 

204 

495 

432 

Mackerel, 



. 

. 

. 


. 


. 

Plaioe 


• 


42 

33 

640 

799 

763 

805 

Ray or Skate, . 


2 

1 

. 


416 

126 

277 

179 

Sprats, .... 



. 



. 

. 

22 

28 

Whiting 


. 


. 


425 

419 

452 

416 

All other except Shell Fish, . 

« 

47 

32 

21 

4 

413 

278 

1,243 

027 

Total, 

I 

1,576 

703 

3,144 

1,782 

i 

16,561 

7,080 

15,435 j 

8,722 

Shell Fish : 

Crabs, . , 

• 

No. 


No. 

' 

No. 


No. 


Lobsters, 


. 

. 



637 

23 

123 

6 

Mussels, . 


Cwts. 

. 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

945 

26 

Cwts. 

791 

28 

Oysters, . 


No. 

• 

No. 

, 

No. 

788 

3 

No. 

1,008 

5 

Other Shell Fish, . 


Cwts, 

• 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

35 

28 

Cwts. 

158 

68 

Total, . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


79 

• 

107 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

703 


1,782 

• 

7,159 

■ 

8,829 


Note.— T he above figures ore subject to 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of December, 1907, as 
corresponding period in 1906. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Owtfl. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

7 

5 

8 

69 

98 

65 

170 

14 

60 

18 

70 

39 

131 

28 

87 

136 

478 

137 

530 

3 

13 

2 

5 

15 

79 

6 

30 

48 

182 

51 

265 

19 

77 

22 

78 

58 

217 

39 

125 

253 

758 

253 

965 

25 

24 

13 

11 

45 

30 

13 

8 

1,165 

960 

983 

837 

30 

12 

G 

3 

11 

3 

28 

12 

537 

322 

328 

260 

61 

11 

37 

30 

557 

406 

796 

272 

1,417 

1,077 

1,328 

855 

1 

1 

37 

38 

48 

19 

12 

9 

344 

410 

346 

533 

6,097 

1,605 

2,774 

819 

2,725 

772 

1.992 

590 

21,868 

6,676 

17,795 

6,525 

16 

15 

7 

6 

39 

22 

11 

7 

341 

241 

513 

445 

2,119 

801 

23,479 

7,449 

3,901 

1,735 

9,875 

6,540 

6,080 

2,539 

33,354 

12,989 

29 

37 

96 

100 

115 

113 

71 

55 

784 

949 

972 

993 

. 

. 

29 

6 

32 

9 

14 

5 

450 

136 

320 

190 

70 

25 

281 

48 

. 




70 

25 

303 

76 


. 

58 

34 

224 

135 

279 

181 

619 

554 

789 

631 

138 

90 

125 

67 

97 

89 

65 

33 

695 

489 

1,454 

731 

8,601 

2,701 

26,961 

8,689 

7,912 

3,549 

13,195 

6,837 

34,653 

14,036 

58,738 

26,030 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

: 

j 

No. 


408 

17 

, 


846 

32 

480 

12 

1,891 

72 

603 

18 

Owts. 

f 

Owts. 

120 

8 

OwtH. 

Ill 

11 

Owts. 

80 

7 

Owts. 

1,056 

36 

Owts. 

991 

43 

No. 

3,276 

7 

No. 

8.668 

25 

No. 

3,906 

6 

No. 

26,379 

48 

No. 

7,970 

16 

No. 

35,955 

78 

Owte 

359 

67 

Owts. 

697 

152 

Owts. 

415 

98 

Owts. 

495 

97 

Owts. 

839 

193 

Owts. 

1,350 

317 


91 


186 


147 


164 


317 

• 

456 

■ 


■ 


■ 

19 

• 

7,001 


14,353 

• 

26,486 


correction in Annual Return* 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Twelve Months ended 31st 
December, 1907, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1906. 



December. 

Twelve Months ended 
31st< December. 


1907. 

1906. 

1907. j 

1906. | 

' 

QUANTITY. | 


Owts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts 

Brill 

2,430 

2,081 

23,161 

22,673 

Soles, 

4384 

6,103 

62,965 

68,774 

Turbot, 

6,316 

5,693 

68,660 

70,595 

Prime Pish not separately cUstin- 

483 

— 

2,279 

1,889 

Total Prime Fish, .. 

14,113 

12,877 

157,045 

163,931 

Bream, 

8,036 

3,836 

70,152 

36,728 

Catfish, 

874 

508 

74,144 

68,157 

Coalfish, 

14,492 

11,638 

200,710 

161,719 

Cod, 

113,744 

125,755 

1,946,634 

1,910,964 

Conger Eels, 

8,129 

3,404 

61,615 

51,394 

Dabs, 

10,138 

7,988 

112.146 

116,115 

Dogfish, 

3,133 

3,963 

22,477 

20,542 

Dory, ... 

175 

424 

2,607 

3,488 

Flounders or FlukeB, 

113 

148 

4,613 

4,619 

Gurnards, ... 

9,606 

6,820 

106,297 

94,118 

Haddock, ... 

219,951 

207,632 

2,860,971 

2,820,424 

Hake, 

27,564 

18,160 

782,323 

558,916 

Halibut, ... 

7,827 

8,622 

209,878 

163,975 

Latchets (Tubs), ... 

169 

246 

8,104 

3,429 

Lemon Soles, 

2,118 

2,153 

44,819 

52,460 

Ling, 

13,675 

10,100 

177,111 

196,206 

Megrims, ... 

7,763 

6,663 

89,470 

79,492 

Monks (or Anglers), 

2,629 

2,744 

31,243 

39,474 

Mullet (Red) 

74 

80 

627 

635 

Plaice 

82,411 

60,124 

968,154 

853,160 

Pollack, 

791 

902 

17.231 

16,445 

Skates and Rays, ... 

29,031 

80,531 

878,089 

384,953 

Torsk 

1.382 

955 

16,053 

11,823 

Whiting, 

26.925 

22,724 

257,450 

276,476 

Witches, ... 

3,534 

2,348 

28,707 

33,160 

Herrings, ... 

297,624 ; 

226,085 

4,439,558 

3,278,289 

Mackerel, ... 

1,088 

627 

419,233 

281,072 

Mullet (Grey), 

14 

129 

1.132 

1,238 

Pilchards, 

— 

207 

90,731 

159,978 

Sprats, 

18,810 

16,858 

39,220 

43,942 

Whitebait, ... 

660 

552 

6,079 

6,468 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

27348 

21,407 

391,760 

320,750 

Total, 

948,631 

812,210 

14,001,022 

12,194,520 

Shell Fishi- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No." 

Oral*, 

81,661 

65,764 

4,676,648 

4,967,147 

Lobsters, 

4,741 

6,673 

495,781 

520,657 

Oysters, ... 

4,463,946 

4,701,281 

35,874.320 

85,161,207 


Owts. 

Owts, 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

48,362 

46,382 

563,329 

524,957 


NOTE.- The figures for 1907 are subject to correction. 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English iind 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Twelve Months ended 31st 
December, 1907, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1906. 



Deoember. 

Twelve Months ended I 
31st Deoember. | 


1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. I 


Value . | 

Brill 

£ 

6,672 

£ 1 

6,406 

£ 

71,716 

68,001 

Soles. 

34,066 

34,783 

436,938 

447,690 

Turbot, 

22,638 

23,190 

262,127 

268,439 

Prime Fish not separately distin- 
guished. 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

711 

- 

3,203 

2,662 

63,886 

64,468 

773,983 

786,792 

Bream, 

1,322 

1,354 

18,669 

13,336 

Catfish. 

480 

274 

25,146 

19,871 

Coalfiah, ... 

4,772 

3,977 

69,968 

48,135 

Cod, 

84,971 

100,763 

1,223,827 

1,117,486 

Conger Eels, 

2,786 

2,891 

39,164 

40,285 

Dabs, 

7,609 

6,329 

86.454 

88,667 

Dogfish, 

762 

956 

6,456 

6,896 

Dory, 

197 

382 

2,405 

3,001 

Flounders or Flukes, 

78 

113 

3,035 

2,904 

Gurnards, ... 

2,676 

2,358 

29,872 

27,605 

Haddock, ... 

139,708 

136,489 

1,483,482 

1,405,368 

Hake, 

30,391 

16,323 

532,016 

393,372 

Halibut 

21,911 

22,162 

362,724 

309,620 

Latchets (Tubs), ... 

126 

1 66 

2,095 

2,199 

Lemon Boles, 

6,779 

8,036 

112.017 

132,699 

Ding, 

8,126 

6,940 

102.766 

117,816 

Megrims, 

6,974 

5,676 

64,681 

55,520 

Monks (or Anglers), 

1,006 

1,174 

11.858 

15,145 

Mullet (Red) 

182 

225 

1,746 

1,674 

Plaice, 

89,462 

78,086 

952,629 

945,580 

Pollack, 

648 

659 

9,579 

9,663 

Skates and Rays, ... 

18,426 

21,461 

216,614 

214,556 

Torsk 

565 

437 

6,466 

4,862 

Whiting, 

11,241 

12,494 

121,959 

136,932 

Witches, ... 

3,763 

3,084 

32,058 

37,667 

Herrings, ... 

102,891 

90,988 

1,125,920 

1 1,319,186 

Mackerel, ... 

919 

825 

186,933 

166,678 

Mullet (Grey) 

33 

200 

1,924 

2,238 

Pilohards, ... 

— 

56 

23,141 

31,650 

Sprats, 

4,876 

3,026 

9,535 

9,133 

Whitebait, 

887 

562 

8,460 

8,063 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

11,060 

8,178 

198,625 

167,894 

Total, 

j 628,230 

600,030 

7,824,975 

7,6~4M87~ 

Shell Fish 




• 

Crabs, 

1,014 

876 

55,908 

59,658 

Lobsters,... 

241 

299 

23,802 

26,256 

Oysters, ... 

16,601 

15,583 

115,716 

107,850 

Other Shell Fish, 

10,465 

8,731 

143,486 

131,181 

Total, 

274221 

25,488 

338,911 

323,946 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

666,461 

688,618 

8,168,886 

7,966,232 


NOT*.— The figures for 1907 are subject to correction* 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Twelve 
Months ended 31st December, 1907, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods for the Year 1906. 



December. 

Twelve Months ended 
31st December. 


1907, 

1906. 

| 1907. 

| 1906. 


| Quantity. | 

Herrings. ... 

Sprats. 

Sparlings, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod, 

Ling, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Saith (Coal Fish), 1 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting 

Conger Eel,... 

Turbot. 

Halibut, 

Lemon Soles. 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Skate and Hays, .. 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

43,180 

9,983 

35 

89 

44,418 

6,289 

522 

8,291 

109,479 

14,423 

581 

447 

999 

1,613 

4,112 

4,362 

11,000 

Cwts. 1 Cwts. 

59,564 6,312,328 

1,399 33,284 

48 ; 259 

110 83,778 

34,540 696,107 

4,666 142.336 

229 10.159 

6,105 138,074 

92 002 1,192.468 

12 947 141,906 

5 55 17,860 

229 6,449 

1,131 41,108 

2 087 33,060 

5 031 70,126 

3 802 89,597 

10,018 118,325 

Cwts. 

4,979,108 

5 532 
271 
30,569 
762 768 
131,397 
11 423 
114,916 
j 1,074 486 
147 525 

1 15 420 

i 5 702 

36 891 
32 828 
74,809 
97,375 
114,242 

Total, 

269.: 03 

234,463 

9,077,203 

7,626,057 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

No. 

109,9(56 

64,114 

189,510 

No. 

77,336 
45 847 
166)346 

No. 

2,677,564 

725.421 

1,020,260 

No. 

2,114,145 
828 252 
387,150 

Clams, 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

1,415 

16,767 

2,530 

Cwts. 

966 
20,216 
2 875 

Cwts. 

7,197 

127,016 

44,896 

Cwts. 

7,489 
129 622 
45,199 


VALUE. 1 

Herrings, ... 

Sprats 

Sparlings, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod. 

Ling, ... 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Saith (Coal Fish) 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting. ... 

Conger Eel, 

Turbot, 

Halibut, 

Lemon Soles, 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Skate and Kays, 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

£ 

6,221 

2,208 

81 

54 

25,404 

2,169 

175 

2,269 

64,726 

6.620 

294 

1,773 

2,516 

3,9t»3 

5,224 

1,481 

6,286 

17,912 

467 

113 

69 

22,001 

1 841 
108 

3,781 
54 167 
6 021 
320 
1,101 

2 359 
4 783 

6 217 

1 460 
7)762 

£ 

1,816,619 

8,602 

680 

9,288 

324,622 

46.978 

2,963 

28,391 

633,278 

63.304 

8,608 

20.965 

73,344 

68,730 

87,609 

26,421 

60,933 

£ 

1,649,163 

1 994 
639 

9,482 

322,191 

48,802 

2 865 
22,690 

521 894 
57 375 

7 706 
18202 
65793 

65 722 
93206 
28095 
66,844 

Total, 

120,352 

128,482 

3,16), 136 

2,977,568 

Shell Fish:- 
CrabB, 
lobsters, 

Oysters, ..; 

Clams, .. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish, 

514 

2,793 

618 

179 

678 

668 

848 

2,617 

663 

138 

1,049 

881 

13,729 

35,605 

3,155 

953 

6,290 

12,717 

13,146 

35 966 

i)083 

is;x?i 

Total, 

5,445 

6,696 

72,649 

72,164 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

125,797 

184,178 

3.241,784 

3,049,727 


NOTE, -The above figures are subject to correction in the AnnualBetujm 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Twelve Months 
ended 31st December, 1907, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1906. 



December. 

Twelve Months ended 
31st December. 


1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

| 1906. 1 


Quantity. | 

Brill 

Soles, 

Turbot, 

Cwts. 

69 

136 

48 

Cwts. 

66 

137 

61 

Cwts. 

537 

2,473 

666 

Cwts. 

657 

2,431 

690 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

263 

263 

3,676 

3,778 

Cod, 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, ... 

Hake. 

Herrings, .. 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

1,165 

637 

1,417 

344 

21,868 

341 

6,080 

784 

460 

70 

649 

696 

983 

328 

1,328 

346 

17,796 

613 

33,354 

’972 

320 

308 

789 

1,454 

12,337 

6,380 

16,630 

4.476 

228,069 

6,651 

148.576 

18,833 

6,166 

2,499 

12,958 

25,784 

16,398 

4 397 
11,670 
6,208 
270 005 

9 175 
277 655 
16,822 

6 235 
2,306 

12 532 
40,226 

Total, 

34,653 

58,788 

491,035 

677,209 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

No. 

1,891 

7,970 

No. 

~603 

35,955 

No. 

293,878 

323,030 

145,200 

No. 

212,734 
198 131 
2031370 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

1,066 

839 

Cwts. 

991 

1,350 

Cwts. 

11.749 

12.749 

Cwts. 

17,706 

18|X59 


VALUE. 1 

Brill, ... 

Soles, 

Turbot, 

£ 

98 

478 

182 

£ 

170 

530 

265 

£ 

971 

9,784 

2,530 

1,293 

9,050 

3,192 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

758 

965 

13,286 

13,535 

Cod 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, .. 

Hake, 

Herrings, ... 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 

AYAnnf, alkali flah 

960 

322 

1,077 

410 

5,576 

241 

2,539 

949 

136 

25 

554 

489 

837 

260 

855 

533 

6,525 

446 

12,989 

»93 

190 

631 

731 

9.318 

3,242 

9.267 

6,506 

66,051 

4,415 

43,678 

20,497 

2,384 

499 

8,862 

12,077 

11,904 

3 175 
8,828 

9 168 
107,120 

7 623 

71 614 

16 522 

2 878 
440 
8,970 
21,’069 

CAucpv/ iuBU uBQ, 

Total 

14,036 

26,030 

200,031 

282,736 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

Mussels, 

Other Shell Fish 

72 

16 

36 

193 

~ 18 

78 

81? 

1,185 

10,088 

270 

636 

2,728 

1,130 

6,733 

468 

980 

4,147 

Total, 

317 

456 

14,907 

18,458 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

14,353 

26,486 

214,938 

298,194 


NOTE.— The above figures are subject to correction in Annual Returns. 
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Average Prices oi Chops, Live Stock, Meat, Provisions, <fce., for 
the Quarter ended 31st December, 1907. 

product. 


Crops 

Wheat, per 112 lbs. 

Oats (White), 

„ (Black), 

Barley, . 

Potatoes, . ,, 

Hay (Clover), . 

„ (Meadow), „ 

Grass Seed— 

(Perennial Rye), „ 

(Italian Rye), 

Flax, . per 14 lbs. 

LIVE STOCK re- 
store Cattle : — 

One year old, per head, 

Two years old, „ 

Three years old, „ ; 18 9 9 IS 19 11 j 12 17 1 11 16 1 12 3 9 I 12 2 7 

Springers, „ U 18 6 13 10 0 ! 13 5 2 14 7 5 13 18 8 ! 13 15 0 

Store Bheep 

Lambs, . „ 1 13 4 , 1 12 10 i 0 12 6 1 10 0 1 11 4 1 13 5 

One year old and 

over, „ 2 48 238,0 18 0 251 240 277 

Two years old 

and over, . „ — 1 2 8 1 6 0 2 6 1 2 4 4 2 7 11 

| Store Pigs (8 to 10 i I j 

weeks old), „ j 0 19 7 ; 1 0 3 j 0 14 6 0 16 10 0 18 5 j 1 1 7 

Fat Cattle j 
Bullocks, . „ j — i — — — 16 16 6 16 6 4 

Heifers, . „ i — | — — — 14 9 0 14 6 0 

Cows, . „ — — — — 18 18 6 16 1 8 

I ! 

Fat Sheep } 

Wethers, . „ ! — | — j — — 214216 

Ewes, . „ i — — — — U 5 211 5 

Hoggets, . w | — — — — 2 10 1 2 11 8 

Lambs, . „ j — — — — 1 10 2 — 

MEAT, PROVISIONS, Ac. I a. d. a. d. &. d, s. d. s. d. i H . d. 

Beef (Live), .per 112 lbs, J — I - ~ - 29 6 29 0* 

- - - 51 7* 60 9J 

- - - 86 7 87 0} 

- — - 62 Si £6 2 

47 8* 46 U 46 1 47 6 } 47 10 

116 2 - — 116 2 HI 7 

988 — — 938 932 

(Farmers), „ 90 8 93 10 104 3 94 3 93 11 94 2 

. per 120 I 12 6* 11 10 — 11 4 J 12 2* 11 11} 

. *per lb. ! 0 10* 0 101 - Oil* 0 10* 1 0i 

! 


Mutton (Live), „ | — 

„ (Dead), „ ! - 

Pork (Dead), . „ 47 61 

Butter (Creamery), „ ; 114 7 

„ (Factory)* „ ! 98 6 



Eggs, 

Wool, 
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Weekly Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, and Barley, per 112 lbs., 
computed from Market Returns of certain quantities of these 
Cereals supplied by Inland Revenue Officers, during the Quarter 
ended 31st December, 1907. 


Returns 

i 

Wheat. 

OATS. 

barley. 

received in 
the Week ended 

j Average 
Price per 
[ 112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
i 112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

j Average 
iPrioe per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

1907. 

X. d. 

Cwte. of 
112 lbs. 

(i, (l. 

Uwts. of 
112 lbs. 

•V. (1. 

Cwts. of 

112 lbs. 

October 5, 

8 0 

3,266 

5 11 

21,842 

! ^ 1 

21,794 

„ 12, . 

7 115 

2,661 » 

6 04 

27,162 

7 04 

14,603 

„ 19, . 

s 2 

2,271 

6 1 

30,006 

7 2J 

13,163 

„ 26, . 

8 4] 

2,770 

6 2| 

28,705 

1 ? 3 

7,960 

November 2, 

8 5 

2,047 

6 35 

28,373 

7 2 

6,331 

„ 9. . 

8 55 

1,407 

6 4 :5 

24,685 

7 2 

2,416 

16, . 

8 65 

1,612 

6 3 j 

21,017 

611 

1,362 

„ 28, . 

8 Li 

1,041 

6 3* 

16,833 

; 7 14 J 

1,292 

„ 30. . 

8 2£ s 

760 

6 n 

15,892 

7 04 | 

787 

December 7, 

8 0i 

787 

6 05 

17,025 

6 7| 

336 

„ 14, . 

7 0 

120 

6 111 

11,471 

: 7 65 : 

601 

„ 21 , . 

: 7 n 

660 

6 15 

9,100 

6 9 ; 

231 

„ 28 , . 



6 65 

4,789 


“ 


Average Prices of Fat Cattle and Fat Sheep, per 112 lbs., Live Weight, 
sold in the Dublin Market during the Quarter ended 31st December, 
1907, and also for the corresponding period during the ten preceding years. 








Year. 








DESORlFTIOlV. 

1907. 

j 1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. j 1902. 

1 

| 1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

8. (I. 

x. 

d 

x. 

d 

8. d. 

x. d. 1 8. d. 

j s. d . 

8. 

d. 

1 x. d 

,S'. d. 

s. 

d. 

Fat Cattle, 29 6 

29 

(H | 28 

34 

29 13 

29 4f 1 31 6 

29 114 

30 

74 

| 30 75 

27 8f 

28 

n 

Fat Sheep, . i 35 7 

! 

37 

n 

34 

0 

34 115 

38 10 32 3 

i 

i ! 

30 24 

32 

34 

32 44 

; 

81 5 

82 

7 
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Number of Akimals included in Returns furnished under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, Sections 

3 and 4, during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1907. 



DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND, 


Number of Outbreaks of Swine-Fever, and Number of Swine returned as having 
been SLAUGHTERED in Ireland, under the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 



SWINE- FEVER. 

Quarter ended 


Swine Slaughtered 


Outbreaks 

as Diseased 

*■ 

confirmed. 

or as having been 



Exposed to Infection. 

31at December, 1907. .... 

41 ! 

711 


Number of Outbreaks reported ns having taken place, and Number of animals returned 
an having been attacked by Anthrax and Glanders in Ireland in the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

ANTHRAX. 

Glanders 
( including Farcy). 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported 

Animals 

Attacked. 

31st Dec., 1907, . 

1 

1 

1 

2 





NUMBER of Cases of It abies in Dogs in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Cases. 

31st December, 1907, ..... 

- 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of animals returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-8cab and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. j 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

31st December, 1907, 

127 

1,653 

10 

10 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 

Dublin. 
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BUTTER PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 

Abstracted from “The Grocer,” “ Grocer’s Review,” 


Excepting 1-lb. Rolls and Farmers’ Butter all quotations are the Landed Prices of the 
less than the landed prices in Great Britain. 





WEEK ENDED 

COUNTRY OF 




October 



Origin. 

Type of Package, 

Place of Sale. 







6th. 

12th. 

19th. 

26th. 







Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

per cwt, 


Ireland- 



K. X. 

H. X. 

s. n. 

X. g. 


Creamery Butter. 

Kiels, keg*. or 

London, 

112-116 

. 114-118 

116-120 

118-124 


pyramid boxes. 

Liverpool, 

110-116 

111/6-116 

116-118/6 

119/6-122/6 




Bristol, 

112-116 

116-118 

116-121 

118-124 




Cardiff, 

114-116 

116-118 

118-120 

129-122 




Manchester, ... 

112-116 

114-117 

116-118 

120-123 




Birmingham, ... 

110-116 

112-116/6 

113/6-118 

118-121 




Glasgow, 

114-116 

116-116 

117-118 

121-122 




Limerick, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Cork, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Belfast 

- 

_ 

- 

- 




Dublin, 

112-115 

112-116 

114-121/4 

115-121/4 



1 lb. rolls, 64 lb. 

F. 0. R 

116/8 

116/8-121 

116/8-123/8 

121/4-127 



boxen. 






Factories, 

— 

London, 

90-100 

90-100 

94-104 

94-108 




Liverpool, 

98-104 

100-104 

100-104 

102-107 




Bristol, 

- 

- 

98 

98 




Manchester. ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Cardiff, 

98-100 

100-100 

107-108 

no 


Farmers’ Butter , 

Firkins, 1st, Ex- 

Cork, 

1)0-96 

99-95 

90-94 

94-96 



port Price. 





Do. 2nd „ 

Cork, 

86-86 

84-86 

84-86 

84-88 



Do. 3rd „ 

Cork, 

76-78 

78-83 

78 

78 


1 

Fresh, 

Cork. 

84-94 

83-100 

86-104 

88-105 





i Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Pur doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


Franoe, 

12x2 lb. rolls, ... 

London, 

1 1M4 

11-14 

11/ 6-14/6 

12-16 





Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 



Paris baskets, ... 

; dO., 

I 109-113 

109113 

113-117 

118-122 




( 

100 

102 

1 100 

; 111 


DENMARK AND; 
SWEDEN. : 


Copenhagen ) 
Quotation, 

Kr. 112/4 
per srr per 
50 Cwt. 

Kr. 114/7 
per as per 
60 cwt. 

1 Kr. 119 | 
per = per 
60 cwt. 

Kr. 124/8 
per = per 
60 cwt. 



l 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 


1 


■Averagetoverprice, 

- 

- 


- 


i 

Kiels, ... ■ 

London, 

116-118 

118-120 

123-126 

128-132 




Liverpool, 

119-122 

119-128 

121/6-126 

125/6-130 


i 


Bristol, 

- 

- 

- 

130-133 




Cardiff, 

119-121 

119-122 

120-123 

127-130 



I 

i 

Manchester, ... 

116-120 

118-121 

121-126 

126-130 



1 

Birmingham, ... 

116-121 1 

118-122 

120-123/6 

127-130 




Newoastle-on- 

116-118 

117-119 

120-122 

126-127 




Tyne, 

Glasgow, ... ; 

i 

118-120 

119-121 

121-123 

126-128 




Leith^ 

116-118 

116-119 

120-122 

126-127 


i 

i 


Hull, 

116-121 1 

117-122 

120-126 

124-130 



l lb. rolls, 10x24 

F. 0. R. London, 

121/4 

123/8 

128/4 

134/2 



lbs. boxes, i 






Finland, ... 

| Kids, . 1 

Mtifloncijicr, ... 

112-lib 

lli-117 

a»i u;o 

120127 




Liverpool. 

118-116 

114-116 

118-120 

123-126 




Hull, 

114-119 

116-118 

116-120 

119-126 


* 


Cardiff, 

116 

116-117 

117 

124 
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ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1907. 

“ Grocer’s Gazette,” and other Trade Reports. 

Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.R. Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5s. to 7s. per cwt 
This figure covers freight, commission, handling, <fcc. 

WEEK ENDED 





November. 


DECEMBER. 


2nd. 

9th. 

16th. 

23rd. 

30th. 

7th. 

14th. 

21st. 

28th. 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

p or owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Por cwt. 

Per cwt. 


9. 8. 

8 9. 

,s\ 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

8. 9. 

8. 8. 

8. 9. 

8. 8. 


120-121 

120-124 

120-122 

118 1*0 

118-120 

118-120 

118-120 

118-120 

— 


122-126 

121-126 

115/6-120 

115/6-120 

116-122 

120-128 

120-123 

118-122 

122 


122-128 

120-126 

118-124 

114-122 

116-122 

- 

- 

- 

- 


124-128 

123-126 

122-123 

118-121 

119-122 

120-126 

120-124 

122-124 

126 


124-128 

120-127 

117-123 

117-121 

118-123 

118-125 

118-122 

119123 

120-126 


123-125/6 

123-126 

120-124 

117/6-122 

120-122/6 

119/6-124/6 


- 

- 


125-126 

125-126 

120-121 

117-118 

118-120 

121-122 

120-121 

120-122 

- 


122-126 

122-126 

120-124 

118 122 

118-122 

118-126 

118-126 

122-124 

122-124 


121/4-128/4 

128-140 

124-140 

126-128/8 

123/8-126 

123/8-126 

121/4-129/6 

123/8 

127/2 


96-110 

97-110 

96-110 

96-108 

96-108 

96-110 

96-110 

98-112 

104-112 


104-110 

102-110 

100-108 

104-110 

100-108 

98-106 

102-108 

103-110 

108-110 


104 

104 

102 

102 

102 

102 

98-105 

102-106 

— 


114-116 

110-114 

110-114 

110-114 

— 

106-108 

— 

— 

- 


96 97 

94-99 

93-94 

93 

93-96 

96-100 

100-102 

103-111 

I10-U2 


88-95 

91 95 

90-93 

89-91 

89-91 

89-92 

92-98 

93-100 

100-102 


78-82 

84-85 

82-85 

85-88 

85-89 

86-89 

88-94 

87-92 

88-92 


90-106 

1 94-106 

90-104 

87-103 

89-104 

91-107 

94-111 

97-118 

97-112 

"j 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. ! Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


12-16 

11/6-14/6 

11/6-14/6 

11/6-14/6 

12-15 

12-15 

12-15 

12-15 

| 12-15 


Per owt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

! Per cwt. 


118-122 

113-117 

113-117 

113-117 

118-122 

118-122 

118-122 

118-122 

) 118-122 


111 

1 107 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

106 

106 


Kr. 124/8 

Kr. 120/2 

Kr. 117/11 

Kr. 117/11 

Kr. 117/11 

Kr. 117/11 

Kr. 117/11 

i Kr. 119 

Kr. 119 


per — per 

! per — per 

per «=» per 

per — per 

per — i>er 

per «= per 

per -- per 

i per — per 

per - per 


50 owt. 

60 cwt. 

50 owt. 

60 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

! 60 owt. 

50 cwt. 


Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 


128-130 

— 1 
124-126 

121-123 

121-124 

122-124 

122-124 

122-124 

123-125 j 

128-126 


131/6-136 

130-186 

124-130 

1 122/6-128 

125/6-128/6 

125 128 

123/6-129 

125/6-130 

127/8-130 


136-138 

136-138 1 

128-130 

124-126 

- 

- 

— J 

- 

- 


| 133-136 

131-134 

126-129 

j 125-127 

125-127 

124-128 

126-128 j 

129 

129 


132-138 

126-134 

120-127 

121-125 

123-128 

123-126 

123-127 

124-128 

127-130 


| 130-136 

, 129/6-133 

123/6-128/6 

123-127/6 

124-129 

124-128 6 

124-128/6 

125-128/6 

126-128/6 


181-138 

129-131 ! 

124-127 

122-125 

123-125 

128-125 

124-126 

125-126 

126-128 


131-132 

131-132 

126-127 

124-125 

124-125 

124-125 

124-125 

124-125 

125-126 


182-133 

131-133 

125-127 

122-123 

123-124 

122-124 

124 

124/6 

125/6-126 


182 136 

126-184 

122-132 

| 123-128 

123-127 

123-127 

124-128 

124-129 

12.-127 


184/2 

129/6 

127/2 

127/2 

127/2 

127/2 

127/2 

128/4 

128/4 


126-133 

124-181 

118-522" 

118-122 

120-124 

120-123 

~ iswar 

122-126 

122-126 


ISO-132 

129-181 

118-122 

118-122 

123-125 

122-124 

122-124 

123-126 

— 


129-182 

128-128 

118-125 

118-124 

122-124 

119-126 

120-125 

121-126 j 

120-122 


128 

W-128 

122-123 

122 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 


[Continued on pace* 392-598. 
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BUTTER PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 

Abstracted from “ The Grocer,” “Grocer’s Review,” 


Excepting Mb. Rolls and Farmers’ Butter all quotations are the Landed Prices of the 
less than the landed prices in Great Britain 






WEEK ENDED 



COUNTRY OF 




OCTOBER 



Origin. 

Type of Package. 

Place 'of Sale. 

5th. 

12th. 

19th. 

26th. 





Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt, 

Per cwt. 





«. s. 

a. h . 

S. 8. 

ft, 8. 


RUSSIA A SIBERIA, 

Riels, 

London, 

98-104 

100-106 

104-108 

106-112 


Liverpool, 

98-104/6 

98-106/6 

108 

103/6-1U 




Bristol, 

98-106 

99*106 

102-110 

104-113 




Cardiff, 

102 

100-106 

106-108 

110-112 




Manchester, ... 

102-104 

102-106 

102-106 

104-110 




Birmingham. ... 

104 

106 

108-108/6 

108 




N’castle-on-Tyne, 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Glasgow, 

100-103 

100-103 

106-108 

106-108 




Leith, 


— 

99-100 

104-108 




Hull. 

109-114 

104-115 

110-118 

.... 


HOLLAND, 

Boxes, 

London, 

112 

— 

116-118 

120 



Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 



Rolls, 

do. 

13-14 

13-14 

13/6-14 

13/6-14/6 




Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


! Boxes. 

™ l Fresh. 

119-120 

119-120 

120-122 

126-128 




Glasgow, | galt( 

114-115 

114-116 

117-118 

122-124 




Manchester, 

112-116 

116-117 

- 

120-122 




Hull. 

115*120 

117-121 

120-124 

123-127 




London, 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs, 


ITALY 

Rolls, 

13-14 

13-14 

13-14/fi 

13-14/6 





' Per cwt, 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


Canada 

56 lb. boxes, .. 

London, 

— 

— 

— 

“* 


- 1 


Liverpool, 

109/6-112/6 

110/6-116 

1 12/6-11 C 

113/6-117/6 


1 


Bristol, 

112-118 

114-120 

114 122 

116-120 



Cardiff. 

116-118 

114-116 

114-118 

115-118 



Birmingham, ... 

112-114/6 

114-116 

115-119 

118-120 ; 



Manchester, ... 

112-116 

115 

116-117 

118 




Glasgow, 

- 

~ 

“ 

- 


AUSTRALIA & NjfW 

Boxes, 

London, 1 

. (h. 101-114 
A * In. 114-116 

j. fs. 108-116 

l A q u.no -118 1 

. i b. 110-118 
A [u. 114-118 

, (s. 114-118 
A ' 1 u.116-120 


ZEALAND.* 


1 t 

Z. 110-114 

| Z. 112-116 

Z. 112-116 

Z. 116-120 




Liverpool, 

A. - 

i a. - 

Z. — 

£ = 

A. - 
z 




Bristol, 

1 /j. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. — 

A. - 




Z. - 

Z. - 

z. - 

Z. - 




Cardiff, 

A. - 

A - 

A. -- 

A. 114-116 




Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 




Manchester, ... 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. — 





Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 

Z. - 




Birmingham, ... 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 




Z. - 

Z. — 

Z. — 

Z. 




Glasgow, 

A. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. 120-126 




Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 




j Leith, 

A. - 

7 — 

A. - 
/ — 

A. - 
Z — 

A. - 

z. - 

A. 120*123 




1 Hull, 

lA. 

A. - 

A. - 

A, ~ 





Z. - 

! z. — ■ 

Z. - ■ __ 

Z. - 


ARGENTINA, 

Boxes, 

London 

j — 

— 

— 

— 



Liverpool, 

-- 

— 

— 

— 




Bristol, 

Cardiff, 

I 



I 




Manchester. ... 

! — 

— 

■ — 

— 




Birmingham, ... 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 




Glasgow, 

I “ 

~ 

1 

~ 


United Status, 

Tubs and b t% 

; London, 

j 

~ l 


- 




Liverpool, 

, 

- 

- 

- 




Bristol, 

j - 



— 




Cardiff, 


i 

“ 

- 




Manchester. ... 


i 

~ , 


, 


* ^.-Australia, Z,-New Zealand. a-Saited. u.— UaulWL. 
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ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1907— continued. 

< “ Grocer's Gazette,” and other Trade Reports. 

Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.R. Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5 8. to 7 s. per cwt. 


This figure covers freight, commission, handling, <fec. 





WEEK ENDED 



J 



November 



December j 


2nd. 

9th. 

16th. 

23rd. 

30th. 

7th. 

14th. 

21st. 

28th. < 

i Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

; ft. 8. 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

8 S. 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

*, 8. 

8. 8. 

110-116 

110-114 

108-114 

108-112 

106-110 

108-110 

108-110 

108-112 

108-112 

106-112 

106 112 

110 

109-114/6 

no 

106-110 

112 

111/6-112 

114 

110114 

110 114 

108-114 

108-114 

108-112 

108-112 

108-112 

108-112 

108-110 

113-114 

114 

112 

110 

110-112 

108-112 

106-114 

106-114 

112-114 

110-116 

110-116 

110-112 

108-112 

109-114 

108114 

110-114 

112 116 

112-118 

110 

110 

112 

112-113 

112-113 

112 

114 

114-114/6 

114 

, 110-114 

110-114 

108-110 

106-108 

108-112 

106-110 

__ 

108-112 

— 

i 108-110 

108-110 

108-UO 

108-110 

110-112 

110-112 

110-112 

110-112 

112-114 

110-116 

— 

110-1)6 

110-114 

110-114 

— 

— 


— 


Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


— 

13/6-14/6 

13/6-14 

13/6 14 

13/6 -H 

13/6-14 

13/6-14 

13/6-14 

13/6-14 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt, 

Per cwt, 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 


128 

128 

12:5 

121 

122 

124 

125-126 

125-126 

125-126 


122-124 

122-124 

117-119 

115-117 

110-118 

118-120 

120-122 

120-122 

120-122 

! 126 

124 

- 

116 

120 

- 

120-122 

120-123 

122 126 

127-132 

126 133 

124-128 

120 124 

122124 

121-126 

124-128 

124-128 

125-127 


Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz, lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


13/6-16 

13/6-16 

13/6-14/6 

13/6-14/6 

13/6-16 

13/6 15 

13/6-15 

13/6-15 

13/6-16 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

116/6-121 

116/6-121 

114/6-118 

114/6-117/6 

114-117/6 

113/6-117 

113/6-116/6 ! 114-116 

- 

116-126 

116-124 

116-121 

116-118 

114-118 

114-118 

118 

118 

- 

1 118-121 

122 

120-121 

- 


- 


- 

- 

j 122-125 

122-124 

117/6-122 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

116-118 

” 

— 


- 

114 

- 

117 122 



i ( b.116 124 
:L I u.122-126 

a (8.116-122 

, (8.112-120 

, (s.112-118 

a ( 8.112 118 

Nu 112-118 

L (8.112-118 

1 ‘ 111 112 -116 

a (8.112-118 

A, lu 112-116 

A Js. 112-118 

'a U 110-118 

i A, (u 112-116 


A, |u.l 18-126 

A *| U114-120 

A * ( nil 2-1 1 8 

A, |u 112-118 

! Z. 120-124 

Z. 120-122 

Z. 114-118 

Z. 116-120 

Z. 116 120 

Z. 116-120 

Z, 118-122 

Z. 118-120 

j Z. 118-120 

i A. 123-126 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. 116-121 

A. 117/6-121 

A. 117-121 

A. 117-121 

i A. 117/6-121 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 119/6-124 

Z. 119/6-123 

Z. 120/6-124 

Z. 121/6-125 

Z. 120-125 

! A. 122-126 

A. 122-126 

A. 120-124 

A. 116-122 

A. 116-120 

A. 116-120 

A. 114-122 

A 114-122 

A. 114 


Z. 124-126 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 119-120 

Z. 119-121 

Z. 119-120 

Z. 122-124 

Z. 122-124 

Z. 122 


A. 121-121 

A. 124 

A. 120-122 

A. 116-122 

A. 116-118 

A. 114-118 ! 

A. 112-118 

A. 116-120 

A. 116-120 


Z. 121-124 

Z. 123 

Z 122 

Z. 122 

Z. 121-122 

Z. 120-122 | 

Z. 120-122 

Z. 122-123 

Z. 122 


A. - 

A. — 

A. - 

A. 116 

A. 116-123 

A. 115-118 

A. 116-119 

A. 117 122 

| A. 117-122 


Z. - 

z. ,r 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 116-123 

Z. 120-122 i 

Z. 120-122 

Z. 117-122 

! Z. 118-122 


A. - 

A. ; . ; - 

A. 120-124 

A. 118-122 

A. 119-122 

A. 117-121 ! 

A. 116-121 

A. 116-120/6 

1 A. 118-121 


Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

z. - 

Z. - 

z. - 1 

Z. 122-125 

Z. 122-124/6 

Z. 122-125 


A, 124-126 

z. — 

A. 124-126 

A. 120-122 

A. 118-120 

A. 117-118 

A. 118-120 

A. 118-120 

A. 118-120 

1 A. 117-119 


Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

! z. - 

z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

j Z. — 


A. - 

A. - 

A. - i 

A. - 

1 A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

1 A. — 


Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

! Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 


A. 126-120 

A. - 

A. 122-126 

A. 112-118 

! A. - 

A. 118-122 

A 116-119 

A. 115-118 

A. 111-116 

' 25. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 

Z. - 

Z. - 


120 

118-122 

116-120 

116-120 

| 114-120 

114-118 

114-118 

112-118 

112-119 


~ 

- 



119-122 

118-120 

118-120 

117-120 

117-120 

124 

120-123 



_ 

i _ 

_ 

| “ 


— 

120-122 


— 

— 

i 

— 

118-120 

! 118-122 

118-120 

117-122 

118-122 


— 

— ' 

I ^ 

_ 

119-122 

1 118-120 

120-122 

121 122/6 

120-122 


~ 

— 

I I. 

- 


i L... 


118-120 

117-118 


- 

- 

I 

- 

i 

i 

- 


! ~ 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

* Port of Embarkation 






Cattle. 





Sheep. 


Irish Poets. 









! 



i Fat. 

Stores 

(fattening) 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. Lambs. Total. 

Ballina, 

75 




269 


344 

277 


277 

Belfast, 

7,286 

40,872 

2,248 

2,561 


378 

53,144 

6,541 

45 

6,686 

Coleraine, . 


186 

1 

, 

, 


J87 

, 



Cork, . 

8,244 

10,107 

1,098 

1.737 

882 

13,844 

30,912 

17,663 


7,668 

Drogheda, . 

7,667 

11,998 

269 

113 


4 

20,036 

130,449 

7, 111 


7*111 

Dublin. 

71,460 

46,027 

7,685 

1,599 

816 

2,872 

70,900 

83 

70,988 

Dundalk, . 
Dundrum, . 

888 

7,706 

200 

279 

* ; 

9,073 

4,132 


4.132 

. 

Greenore, . 

330 

7,279 

230 

’ 824 


34 

8,697 

3,316 

1,838 

5,i63 

Larne, . 

152 

6,822 

2 

128 

18 

1,706 

7,828 

124 

124 

Limerick, . 

864 

281 




154 

1,299 

43 

, 

43 

Londonderry, . 

1,271 

16,666 

266 

' 968 

894 

2,707 

22,781 

3,993 

1,003 

4,996 

Newry, 

80 

2,738 

14 

2 

, 


2,834 

1,883 

1,883 

Portrush, . 

8 

223 


. 



281 

44 

12 

66 

Sligo, . 

587 

393 


, 

364 


1344 

2,935 


2,936 

Waterford. . 

7,882 

18,834 

*92 

266 

379 

l,i66 

26,619 

7,727 


1 7,727 

Westport, . 

427 

10 


6 

178 

621 

6,265 

, 

6^265 

Wexford, . 

456 

98 


2 

• 


656 

3,838 

513 

4,346 

Total, . 

102,656 

167,026 

12,104 

~ M86~ 

8,800 

22,865 

816,935 

125,776 

3,494 

129,270 

| 


TABLE 

Return ot the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 



| 

1 


Cattle. 





SHEEP. 


British Ports. 

— 

; “ 





; - 


1 



Fat. 

1 Stores 
(fattening) 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers 

Other 

Cattle. 

| Calves 

Total. 

Sheep, j Lambs 

Total. 

Ardrossan, 

1*646 

9,366 

13,642 

1,170 

773, 


34 

12,970 

115 


115 

Ayr, . 

2,117 

36« 

633 

18 

527 

17,303 

256 


266 

Barrow, 

86 

1,172 

80 

234 

, 

, 

1,572 

52 

46 

97 

Bristol, 

916 

6,423 

209 

288 


1.688 

9,474 

4,942 

513 

5,466 

Oampbelltown. . 

, 

60 


, 

, 


60 

Fishguard, 

4,811 

11,216 

810 

1,232 

83 

9,954 

28,105 

7,997 

** 

7,997 

Fleetwood, 

92 

2,859 

278, 

329 

32 

43 

3,633 

2,805 

224 

3,029 

Glasgow, . 

14,928 

32,475 

629 

934 

2,727 

4,169 

65,862 

818 

162 

980 

Greenock, . 

882 

6,794 

16 

101 

10 


6,803 

20 

8 

28 

Heysham, . 

2,825 

13,434 

712 

509 

, 

129 

17,699 

2,761 


2,761 

Holyhead, . 

13,607 

22,606 

1,1*2 

1,088 

13 

1,043 

39,279 

24,320 

1,838 

26,158 

Liverpool, . 
London, 

<M CO 

S 

48,064 

6,650 

2,165 

2 

912 

3,399 j 

104,122 

10 

75,456 

621 

76,077 

Manchester, 

8,805 

* 108 ! 

*56 

5 

’ 5 

‘ 3 

8,982 

5,976 


5,975 

Newhaven, 


1 # j 

1 

g 


2 

3 


Plymouth, . 

766 

108 

1 

# j 

604 

1,364 




Silloth, . . 

3,077 

592 

, 


„ 

14 

3,683 

i77 

83 

260 

Southampton, . 

124 

2i ; 

3 

27 


22 

197 

82 

1 , 

82 

Stranraer, . 
Whitehaven, . 

134 

4,221 

2 

124 

* 

1,344 

5,825 

! • 

• 


Total, . . 

102,666 

167.025 

12,104 

8,486 

3,800 

22,865 

316,935 

126,776 

l 

3,494 

129,270 





ANt) IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 

I. 


Britain during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, showing the 
in Ireland. 


8WINE. 



HOUSES. 














Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Pat. 

Stores. 

i 

Total. 

Goats. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares, 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets 

AS86-. 

Irish Pouts. 

261 


261 








872 

Ballina. 


675 

8,115 

31 

6 

510 

1,112 

1,627 


7 

69,610 

Belfast. 

23 


23 



9 

4 

13 



223 

Coleraine. 

8,689 


8,689 



147 

297 

444 


25 

47,633 

Cork. 

1,468 

126 

1,684 

3 


S 

22 

31 



28,765 

Drogheda. 

106,363 

i 

EMU 

6 

22 

1,080 

1,168 

2.26U 

140 

1 

2 

310,055 

Dublin. 

16,331 

417 

16,748 

9 


77 

63 


1 

29,103 

Dundalk. 

D undrum. 


2,239 

253 

2,492 

6 


518 

368 

876 


* 2 

17’, 226 

Greenore. 

226 

455 

680 

10 

2 . 

33 

36 

70 



8,712 

Larne. 

. 






6 

6 


* 2 

1,350 

Limerick. 

3,261 

ioi 

3,358 

’ 1 

* 1 

13 

85 

49 


1 

31,166 

Londonderry. 

650 



1 


3 


3 



6377 

Newry. 

868 

’ 8 

866 



o 


2 



1,155 

Portruah. 

11,924 


11,924 



. 

* 4 

4 



16,207 

Sligo. 

11,183 

. 

11,183 

2 

2 

336 

467 

795 

* 1 


46,327 

Waterford. 



■3311 



3 

l 

4 


‘ 1 

8,685 

Westport. 

| 3,221 


3,221 



5 

7 

12 


l 

8,136 

Wexford. 


1,939 

177,848 

69 

32 

■ 

2,745 

3,559 

6,336 

2 

42 

630,602 

Total. 


II. 

Britain during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, showing the 
in Great Britain. 



Swine. 


Houses. 




Goats. 



i 

| 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 


Stal- 

lions. 

; Mares. 

| 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

232 

284 

516 



52 

199 

251 

2,744 

386 

3,130 

10 

, 

32 

107 

139 

2,431 

44 

2,476 

, 


16 

16 

31 

6,604 

• 

6,604 

• 


86 

165 

251 

5,572 


5,572 

‘ 2 

V 

371 

522 

895 

2,939 

ill 

2,360 

3 

4 

222 

354 

580 

10,779 

85 

10,864] 

1 


119 

261 

380 

22 

28 

50 

20 

I 

6 

9 

16 

17,292 

, 

17,292 

, 

, 

135 

265 400 

68,691 

263 

68,944 

7 

22 

1,301 

1,161 

2,484 

67,443 

368 

67,801 

26 

1 

259 

316 

676 


, 



4 

7 

11 

886 


886 


! | 

! 71 

65 

136 

480 


480 



i * 2 

‘ 3 

’ 5 





t 

8 

20 

28 

494 


494 


, 

28 

66 

83 

• 

390 

990 


2 

33 

36 

' 

70 

1 176,909 j 1,989 177,848 

? 

32 

2,745 

3,659 

6,336 








TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

of Debarkation 



Cattle. 


Sheep. 

1 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 


Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Ballina, . 
Belfast, . 


62 




*63 

9,326 


9,329 

Coleraine, 



. 




68 


58 

Cork, 

Drogheda, 

Dublin, 


i 



1 

2 

28 


28 

* 1 

'60 

‘ ] 


* 6 

*58 

6,308 

374 

5,682 

Dnndalk, 

Dun drum, 


5 

. 


7 

12 

25 


26 

Greenore, 

Larne. « 
Limerick, 

; 

*28 

’ 4 

• 

: -io 

'42 

1480 

*36 

1,216 

Londonderry, . | 





: i ; 


1,076 

709 

i 1,786 

Newry, . 
Portruah . 


| ! 

t 



i • 

ioo 

i 

109 

% 

Rosslare, . 





• i 



Bilge, 





. : l 

! ‘ i 

’94 

123 

217 

Waterford, 


63 




53 

112 


! 112 

Westport, 
Wexford, . 


| •. 

i 

i 3 


'l ’a 

S 10 

6 

17 

1 

1 22 

Total, . . 

i 

| 199 

9 

I A 

i 

1 31 

241 

17,216 

j 1,868 

1 

! 18,683 

1 


TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 


British Ports. 


Ardroman, 
Ayr, . 
Barrow, . 
Bristol, 
Falmouth, 
Fishguard, 
Fleetwood, 
Glasgow. , 
Greenock, . 


Heyih&m, . 

Holyhead, . 

Liverpool,, 

London, . 

Manchester, 

Plymouth, 

Portsmouth, 

HUloth, . . 

Southampton, 

Stranraer, 

Whitehaven, 


Total, . 


Fat 

Stores 

(fattening). 


66 


3 


3 

* 1 

66 


12 


! 1 


8 


13 


8 


2 

• 

28 

1 

199 


CATTLE. 


SHEEP. 


Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

1 

Total. 

* 1 




56 

3,106 


3,106 




4 

6,394 


6,394 

’ 3 


* 1 

’ 7 

’ll 

*22 


*22 



* 


3 

*21 


*21 






9 


9 

1 



4 

71 

5,691 

981 

6,672 





12 

306 

322 

627 





1 

18 


18 


. 


3 

11 

12 


12 




7 

20 

6 

• 

6 





‘ 8 

2 

42 

1,788 

*29 

1,817 

’ 4 



*10 

944 

'36 

980 

9 

• 

1 

31 

% 

17,216 

1,368 

18,583 


i 
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111 . 


during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, showing the Ports 
in Ireland. 


swine. 



Horses. 












Mules 


Total 

AnimalB. 


, 

Goats. 





or 

Asses. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. Stores. Total. 


Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

Jennets 


Ballina. 


3 3 

1 

4 

46 

65 

105 



9*501 

Belfast. 







1 


59 

Coleraine. 


1 

4 

44 

42 

90 



121 

Cork. 




2 

1 

3 



3 

Drogheda. 



35 

283 

166 

484 



6,224 

Dublin. 




3 

3 

6 



43 

Dundalk. 

Dundrum. 



' 3 I 

25 

i: 

*45 



‘ 45 

Greenore. 



4 i 

8 

3 

15 



1,273 

Larne. 

Limerick. 



1 

’ 6 ! 

* 7 

*14 



1,799 1 

Londonderry. 




« ; 

t 

4 



4 I 

Newry. 




1 


, 



109 1 

Portrush. 



’ 2 

’ ! 

1 

3 



3 

Rosslare. 




2 

1 

3 



221 

Sligo, 



1 

33 

38 

72 



237 ! 

Waterford. 





, 




22 ! 

Westport. 



| 

* 1 j 

1 

' 2 



12 

Wexford. 

3 3 

■ 

54 

456 

336 

846 

■ 

■ 

19,676 

Total, 


IV. 

during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, showing the Ports of 
Great Britain. 


Fat. Stores. Total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

4 

’ 6 

*43 

8 

67 

’ 4 

’ 8 
* 1 

* 2 

*14 

54 

1 1 

! 

336 

846 


Total 

BRITISH 

Animals. 

PORTS. 

3,170 

. Ardrossan. 

5,409 

Ayr. 

5 

Barrow. 

73 

Bristol. 

3 

Falmouth. 

149 

Fishguard. 

46 

Fleetwood. 

6.697 

Glasgow. 

660 

Greenock. 

42 

Hey sham. 

419 

Holyhead. 

79 

Liverpool. 

2 

l.ondon. 

2 

Manchester. 

6 

Plymouth. 

4 

Portsmouth. 

1,882 

Silloth, 

2 

Southampton. 

1,036 

Stranraer, 

Whitehaven. 




19,675 

Total. 



$98 


Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 


showing the Ports of 


Cattle. j 

Sheep. 

! 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

i 

sto «"!o«ttto. CaW “ 

: 

; 

Total. 

! 

Sheep. Lambs. Total. 

i 

Belfast, 

48 j 2 

50 

29 | . 

29 

Dublin, . . . . ieo 

145 . 28 

333 

• i 

. 

Total, . ieo 

19S . 30 

383 

29 i • 

29 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 





3ATTLB 

• 


SHEEP. 

Isle of Man Port. 

_ __ 

Fat 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle, 

Calves 

3 

8 

Sheep J Lambs; Total. 

Douglas 

180 

193 

I ■ * 

j 

i 1 

30 

383 

'1 

29 I 29 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 




Battle. 

SHEEP 


Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

i 

Stores. 

Cattle. ^ alveH Total * 

1 

Sheep. Lambs, Total. 

Belfast 

. 

• , i 

* 

, 

Dublin, . . . . 1 . 

. 

• • ! • 

| 


Total, . . ; . 

• 

. j . 

• ! • 

• 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 



j CATTLE. 

Sheep. 

Isle of Man Port. 

_ __J 

Fat, 

Stores. 

! 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. Lambs 

Total 

Douglas 

i 


9 

• 
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Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st .December, 1907, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, 
in the Isle of Man. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, 
in the Isle of Man. 

































4CK) 


COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 




CATTLE. 



Fat 

Stores. 

S".| c * lve8 ' 

Total. 

Cork to Aghada Pier, . 

„ to Belfast 
„ to Spike Island, 

„ to Queenstown, 

„ to Waterford, 

4 

1 

. 

... — 

1 

1 

5 

Total. . 

4 

1 

. 1 

6 

Aghada Pier to Cork, . j 
Dublin 

Spike Island „ . ! 

Queenstown „ . I 

Waterford „ . I 

' 

i 


• i 

• i 
. 


Total, . 

- 1 



’ ! 



Waterford to Bally hack, . 
t, to Belfast, 

to Dunoannon, 

Total, . 


Ballyhaok to Waterford. , 


Belfast to Waterford, , 


SHEEP. 

Swine. 

Sheep. | Lambsj Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

. ! . 


4 

4 



9 

9 



13 

13 

2 . 2 

i 

196 


195 

* * j . 

4 


4 


95 


95 

28 . 23 

. 


. 




Kilrush to Limerick, 
Kildysart „ 

Glin 

Portumna 

Tarbert. 

Banagher 


215 

• 



215 

Total, . 


215 




Greenca8tle to Groenore, 


2 


i * 

2 

Greenore to Greencastle, 






Londonderry to Moville, . 


: 

, 


. 


Moville to Londonderry, . 


BalHna to Sligo, . 
Belmullet „ 


Sligo to Belmullet 
Total, . 



5 

• 

5 

847 

* 

847 

847 

• 

847 

■ 

1 • 

. 

2,351 

13 

2,364 


























INLAND NAVIGATION. 

during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, showing the Places 
and Debarkation, 


Irish Ports. 
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Return o t the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 



Number of Horses. 

Ports. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

1 

71 

27 

99 

Cork. ..... 

- 

- 



Dublin 


30 

20 

60 

Dundalk. .... 


57 

34 

91 

Greenore, .... 

- 

124 

61 j 

176 

Waterford, .... 


- 

— I 

- 

Total, 

l 

282 

132 

415 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st December, 1907, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 



Number of Horses. 

PORTS. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total, 

Belfast,, .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dublin 

6 

44 

- 

60 

Waterford, .... 


— 


— 

Total, . 

6 

44 

: 

60 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland direct 
from Foreign Countries during the Three Months ended 31st 
December, 1907, showing the Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 



Number of Horse*. 


| Stallions. 

! 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Dublin, .... — 

— 


— 

Partrush, .... — 

- 

- 

- 

Total* ... — 

- 

- 
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EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Table showing, by Destinations, the Numbers of Emigrants (Natives 
of Ireland) who left the Ports of Ireland during the months of 
October, November, and December, 1907, and the total for the 
Twelve Months ended the 31st December, 1907 ; together with 
the total Number of Emigrants in each of the corresponding 
periods of the year 1906. 


Destination. 

October, 

1907. 

November,! December, 
1907. 1907. 

Twelve Months 
ended 31st, 
December, 
1907. 

f6rkign Countries 





America (U.S.), 

3,668 

1,166 

368 

30,006 

Canada, .... 

297 

185 

32 

4,296 

South Africa, 

28 

9 

8 

220 

Australia, .... 

22 

37 

21 

366 

New Zealand, . , . 

14 

26 

17 

143 

Other Countries, , 

7 

7 

2 

84 

Total, 

3,926 

1,419 

448 

36,120 

GREAT BRITAIN 





England and Wales, 

216 

202 

131 

2,344 

Scotland, .... 

141 

i 

187 

86 

1,618 

Total, 

367 

389 

217 

3,962 

General Total lor 1907, 

4,283 

1,808 

666 

39,082 

General Total for 1906, . j 

3,140 

1.372 

761 

' 

36,344 


The figure* are eubjcet to revixion in the Annual Heport. 

The figures in the above Table have been extractor! from Returns published by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 


Week ended 


ARTICLES. 

5th 

Oct. 

12th 

Oct. 

j 

19th 

Oct. 

26th 

Oct. 

T3 > 
a o 

animals, Living- 



1 



! 

Horses, . 

. No. 

• 

* 

• 

• 

. 

Fresh Meat- 







Beef (including refrigerated amt 






frozen), . 

. CWtB. 

. 

. 

, 

1,200 

, 

Mutton, „ „ 

t. 



• 

570 

• 

Salted or Preserved Meat- 






Bacon, 

. OWtH. 


, 

• 

. 

, 

Beef, 

. n 

. 

. 

. 

• 

, 

Hams, 



1 


, 

, 

Pork, 

• 


197 

, 

197 

, 

Meat, unenumerated, 

Salted or 






Fresh, . 

. owts. 


. 


5 

, 

1 Meat preserved ot herwise than by 






1 salting (including tinned and 






1 canned), 

. CWtH. 

• 


643 


8 

1 Dairy Produce and Substitutes- 






Butter, . 

. cwts. 



. 

, 

. 

Margarine, 

, „ 

203 

*161 

27* 

89 

122 

Cheese, . 

• „ 


633 

. 

• 

3 

Milk, Condensed, 

• ,• 

’ 57 

81 

73 

58 

12 

Cream, 

• „ 


, 

. 


. 

I Preserved, other kinds „ 

. 

. 

. 



Eggs, 

gt. Lunds. 

300 

540 

1,980 

480 

2,400 

Lard, 

cwts. 

6 

. 

692 

. 

163 

" Corn, grain. Meal, and Flour— 

| 





Wheat, . 

. owts. 

56.700 

430,900 

41,100 

150,100 

201,400 

Wheat Meal and Flour, 

• if 

6,300 

39,200 

53,900 ! 

3,000 

147.600 

Barley, , 

• n 


42,900 

09,900 i 

• 

51,600 

Oats, 

• ii 

• 

• 

• 

f 

« 

Peas, 

• »♦ 

70 

40 

170 

70 

80 

Beans, 




652,000 

• 

. 

Maize or Indian Corn, 

• If 

94,900 

101,400 

193,000 

213,600 

Fruit, Raw— 







Apples, 

. owts. 

54 

307 

142 

220 

169 

Currants, 

• It 

• 

• 

• 

I 

. 

Gooseberries, . 

. „ 

• 

• 

• 

* 


Pears, 


276 

136 

no 

! 

’ 2.1 

Plums, . 

„ 

• 

• 

• 

1 

, 

Grapes, . 

■ 

, • 


« 

! 


Lemons, . 

• ,1 

• 

• 

• 

i 

. 

Oranges, . 

. „ 

• 

• 

« j 



Strawberries, . 

>• 

• 

• 


. 


Unenumerated, 


l * 



• 

. 

Hay, ... 

. tons 






Straw, 

• ** 

200 

. 

. 


. 

moss Litter, 


1 24 

1 

37 

| 63 

103 

20 

Hops, 

. cwts. 

i • 

• 

| * j 

. 

. 

Vegetables, Raw— 







Onions, . 

bushels 

| 4,186 

1,909 

| 3,030 

2,112 

5,072 

Potatoes, 

. cwts. 

i 

• 

1 

• 

. 

Tomatoes, 

• If 

. 

« 

' f 1 

• 

, 

Unenumerated, . 

£ 

8 

12 

13 

2 

18 

vegetables, dried, . 

. cwts. j 

. 


. 


Preserved by Canning, 

• » 

i 

• 

i 

• 

. 

Poultry and game, . 

£ ! 

, 

; 

• 

• 


* Tbit Table is confined to the Import® of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce Into 

to a request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form or Weekly Returns, 
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Produce Imported direct (i.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
5th October, 1907, to 28th December, 1907.* 


week ended 

0th 

16th 

23rd 

30th 

7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec*. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

i 

i 

8,060 


* 


; 

76 

• 


1,460 


• 

• 


98 



• 



• 

* j 

1 

* 

446 

120 

* 

197 

• 


• 



27 

* 

• 


i 




2,209 




1,060 

35 

• 

* 130 

‘ 143 

‘ 262 

* 113 

* 177 

’ 116 

* 170 

83 

, 


3 



390 

3 

30 

64 

10 

67 

52 

37 

69 ; 

67 

5 * 

1,330 

972 

.1,440 

2,100 

1,620 

1,020 

• 

| • ' 

14 

6 

• 

370 

2,422 

27 

1,258 

103,300 


137,700 

61,900 

56,700 

74,600 

6,400 


43,900 

17,300 

4.700 

26,400 

63,600 

; 6i,ooo 

81,800 

2,300 

. 


149,600 

300 

5,800 


i 

. 

, 



28,500 

18,600 

100 

270 j 

60 

100 

60 

*280 

220 

328,200 

269,000 : 

210,600 

93,800 

143,200 

189,300 

86,600 

! 

; 

298 ; 


• 

36 

| 463 

60 


i 

i 

j 

76 


’ j 

! 



! 

1 

110 

: i 

68 

i 

18 

i 

i 

128 

37 

I 

* 

102 


: 






* 

1,868 

1,788 

4,488 

3,884 I 

1,498 

3,884 

2,482 

1,700 

1 ^ » 

20 ! 

30 

20 : 


18 

11 j 

8 : 

4 


4 

3 

| ' 

i 

t 

• 

1 

i 

40 


• j 

• 


Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 


Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland 


A.. T. A Oo. (Ltd.) 

2,600. Wt. P. 366. 1. OS. (12. 07.)— 18668. 
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THE FARMER AND THE LABOURER. 

A TALK WITH FARMERS. 

JIY 

T. P. Gill. 

[. An Address delivered before the Tipperary Farmers' Society in the 
Town Hall , Tipperary, February 15, 1908.] 

This society of yours, rising spontaneously, with its admirable and 
enlightened objects, seems to me one of the many gratifying symptoms 
of the civil development which is taking place in Ireland since her emanci- 
pation from some of the iniiuenees of the late land system. Its objects, 
as stated in your rules, are “ to study, debate, and take action on ques- 
tions affecting the business of the members, such as legislation, foreign 
competition, transit, labour (its supply and efficiency), insurance, co- 
operation, rates, education/’ and <k to promote mutual good feeling and 
toleration among Irishmen differing in religion and politics.” In other 
words, you mean to seek systematically a knowledge of yourselves and 
the state of things you have to do with — knowledge which is one of 
the first essentials of right existence in a community — and you mean to 
do that in such a way as to draw men together who have hitherto been 
working apart. These are great objects. Pursue them with sincerity 
and without fear, and you will do great good not only to your county 
but to your country. There is only one word of advice which a long 
experience of public life and public associations of various kinds 
prompts me to offer you, if I may, since your society is at the outset 
of its career. Keep it absolutely candid in its aims and in its methods, 
and never let it, in its satisfaction with the fine work it is bound to do, 
feel contempt for other forms of effort, above all for political effort, 
whether you take part in it or not. That leads to mischief. We 
should not be here to-day, ex-tenants and ex-landlords, and the rest, 
peacefully consulting together for the good of our country, but for 
political effort. The old Greek states punished such contempt as bad 
citizenship. Finally there is one test I would recommend for all your 
action. If a given course tends to draw together and unite — whether 
it be unity within a party, or in conjunction with a party, or among 
classes — then select it, unless there is some overwhelming reason of 

2 f 2 
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principle against it ; if it tends to split and divide, distrust it. Let 
your influence on public life, so far as it goes, be to purify, to ennoble, 
and to humanise it. These I know to be your own aims, they are 
implied in the statement of your objects ; as an old hand to a young 
society, I only venture to underscore them. 

A Note of Warning. 

Now, the subject I propose to take to-day for what I will not, if you 
allow me, call a lecture, but a talk among friends, is one of those 
enumerated on your list for your society to “ study, debate, and take 
action on.” It is the question of labour, its supply, and efficiency. 
To lecture implies something dogmatic, and I do not want to dogmatise, 
especially on a subject about which you know a great deal more in a 
practical way than I do. I only want to suggest, to put before you, 
some matters for your* own thought and judgment. Perhaps, also, 
what I say may serve the function of a note of warning. The looker- 
on, they say, sees most of the game, and the warning voice of the 
hurler on the ditch may sometimes be useful. I only ask you to 
remember in all that I shall try to say to-day, that you are listening to 
the voice of a friend, of one profoundly anxious for the welfare of the 
farming class, and in a particular way for the farming class of Tippe- 
rary. 1 have chosen this subject because it appears to me, looking on 
at what is happening in the country, that there is some urgency about 
it. I am convinced — and I share the conviction with far better 
authorities on the subject than T — indeed it is now the general convic- 
tion — that if Irish agriculture is not to go down under foreign competi- 
tion we must entirely change the system of farming we have been 
pursuing for the past few decades, and adopt a system the prime essen- 
tial of which is labour. Whether it be the labour of the small farmer 
himself and bis own family, or that of the paid worker on the larger 
holding, the salvation of the Irish farmer, and, through him, as I shall 
endeavour to show, the salvation of other classes in the nation, is 
going to depend henceforth on the amount of labour that is put 
into the cultivation of the land. There must be more tillage, and 
that of the highest kind, or farming will go bankrupt — that is the 
verdict, and few now dispute it; and if farming goes bankrupt, the 
rest of the country, which has gone into pledge to the extent of many 
millions to establish in a position of independence those who under- 
take to carry on the farming industry, will go bankrupt with it. 
To avert that fate the farmers and the labourers must realise their 
responsibilities to each other and to the country. They are necessary 
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to each other ; and it is essential they should understand each other. 
Now, it is because it is apparent from many symptoms that these two 
classes do not understand each other as they ought, nor understand 
their respective responsibilities — I go up and down the country, and I 
hear what farmers say and I hear what labourers say — it is because 
one sees estrangement rather than drawing together taking place 
between these two classes who cannot get on without each other, and 
who can bring about the ruin of the country as well as their own ruin if 
they do not become linked together as one interest, it is for these 
reasons I say there is some urgency about this question. And it is 
as an anxious friend T come to put before you, as matter for con- 
sideration and criticism, some suggestions as to how the right road may 
be found. 

Gentlemen, I can but open this subject to you to-day. It has many 
aspects, and it would take several lectures or talks to expound it with 
anything approaching to fulness. My hope is, that having broached it, 
which is all I can do now, you will feel it is important enough for you 
to go into it more deeply, and to discuss it again, and more than once. 
I will confine myself to indicating a few leading features. 

New Responsibilities of the Farming Class. 

And firstly, let me refer to the new responsibilities of the farming 
class to the nation which the land transfer now proceeding imposes 
on them. Their self-interest is now the national interest in a way 
it never was before. They must seek their prosperity to the very 
utmost extent, they must strive, the big and the little amongst them, 
to become as comfortable, as well off, and as independent as they can, 
they must no longer rest content with the barely needful for them- 
selves ; because the Irish nation having, at great sacrifice, arranged to 
place them in a position in which everything they earn will he their 
own, is interested, first as their surety and next as the final owner of 
the soil, in seeing that they make their industry yield every ounce of 
benefit to all concerned thst it is capable of yielding. It will take us 
all some time to get used to the fact we are in presence of to-day in Ire- 
land — the fact that a vast revolution is taking place, one of the great 
revolutions of history. The land of Ireland was acquired by conquest, 
and during some centuries was held by the strong hand for the 
descendants of those who conquered it. It has been re-conquered 
back again, not this time by the sword, blit by methods which never- 
theless involved struggles and sacrifices and heavy cost in many ways 
to the nation. By whom has it been re-conquered i And for whom 1 
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By the Irish people, and for the Irish people. And the Irish people 
here means all classes of the nation whatsoever, including the very 
class which has been expropriated — the shopkeeper, the artisan, the 
.labourer, the professional man, the sempstress in the city slum. All of 
them, so to speak are in pawn for the land. The money for such 
elements of civilized life as we possess is mortgaged in the Guarantee 
Fund. If the tenant purchaser does not pay his instalments the 
children may be deprived of their schooling and the lunatics may be left 
at large. The prosperity of all classes depends on the use that is 
made of the land by the class to whom it has been entrusted. I use that 
word entrusted advisedly, for the Irish farmer in his new capacity is the 
trustee of the nation in respect of his land. His responsibilities by no 
means end, but only begin, with the payment of his annuity. 13y the 
use to which the land is now to be put more than by any other single 
cause must be determined the future position which Ireland is to occupy 
among European countries, and it is to him chiefly the high duty of 
achieving that position for her has been assigned. 

The Position of Other Classes Compared. 

Realise the change in his situation if all goes well with land purchase. 
The Irish farmer of jbe future, with sufficient land, is in a fair way 
of having one of the first of all the requisites of human happiness — 
a home of hie own secured to him and to his children's children, 
buttressed against attack and victualled like a fortress. At the worst 
he need never starve. He can feed himself and his family from the 
produce of his fields. At the best, lie has an inheritance which all 
other classes may envy him. It roots him and his family in the soil, 
and makes of them the chief source from which the nation must draw 
her strength. However modest in his limits, however hard the toil 
it calls for, let him but give it the labour of his hands and brain and 
the best impulses of his heart, and he can make it a scene of happi- 
ness and beauty for himself and for others. And more than this, it 
is a citadel of independence, the very spot on which the virtues of a 
free people were meant to flourish. Of how few classes in Ireland 
can half so much be said as yet l How different, for instance, is the 
lot of all the wage-earners, even the higher sort of wage-earners, living 
in hired houses and lodgings, with no hearthstone which they know 
will also be that of their children, shifting and changing at the mercy of 
all sorts of vicissitudes, insecurity and precariousness the law of their con- 
dition. A new invention, a momentary slackness of trade and the best 
workmen are sent to join the unemployed, helpless to prevent it ; if 
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their health fails they are ruined ; eviction from their tenement and 
the open doors of the workhouse are always before their eyes. None 
of these classes want *to disturb the farmer in the enjoyment of his 
inheritance. On the contrary, they want to see him flourish in it 
exceedingly. That is what, they want him to do. They want him to 
make the most out of the land for his own sake and for theirs, to 
utilise it for the greatest benefit of the country. 

Tub Farmer has Duties as well as Rights. 

but if lie does not do this — and he is not doing it no v over a large part 
of Ireland — then let him beware of the feeling of these classes, especially 
those of them who are nearest to the land and who have natural claims 
upon it, the agricultural labourer, the rural artisan, yes, even the country 
shopkeeper. 1 am striking this warning note in good time, when happily 
all danger can be averted, but let the point be well appreciated. If the 
soil is now to be left to the forces of nature, as it is being left more 
and more in so many parts of the country — I am thinking now less of 
Tipperary than of most parts ; thank God the leprosy of lean and lazy 
grass is not quite so bad in Tipperary— I say, if the soil is to be left to 
the forces of nature, then the Land Acts need not have been passed. 
The landless unemployed who have a natural right to live on and 
by the land will have a real and just grievance. The labourer has not 
been overlooked altogether by the Legislature. He is being provided 
with an improved dwelling, and with a plot of land. But how is he to 
clothe and feed himself and his family ? For a brief period he may 
rest satisfied with his plot and the improvement in his dwelling. But 
if this be all, if the land is to go to grass, and on grass he cannot live, 
if no heed be taken of him in this scheme of economy, it cannot be for 
long. If the land is not used partly to bis advantage, if he receives 
none of its products in money or in kind, he will become a source of 
weakness rather than a source of strength to the farmer and to the 
country. 

The Road to Success — Produce the High-Class Article. 

Fortunately the way out of the situation is clear. The road to 
the farmer’s own prosperity happens to be the road which will 
furnish employment for the labourer on the land, and which will 
mean the use of the land to the greatest advantage of the country. 
Ireland’s way to success in agriculture is to go in for producing the 
finished and the high-class article. That is the difference between the 
developed and the undeveloped country in all branches of industry. 
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Ireland is conducting her agriculture too much as if she were an unde- 
veloped country ; she is too deeply engaged in producing a second-class 
unfinished article, store stock, and her farmers are too dependent on the 
co-operation of the British farmers for whose higher grade of the 
industry they are content to provide this semi-raw material. In this 
sort of competition the undeveloped country, with its vast territory, its 
virgin soil, and its sparse population, can always heat her. It is a 
competition of cheapness. For Ireland such a competition is a game of 
beggar-my-neighbour, with herself always bound to be the beggared 
one. Let her exchange it for a competition not in producing the 
cheapest but in producing the dearest article, a competition for high 
quality, not for low price. There she can win every time, and the new 
country cannot touch her. The speciality, in all industries, pays best, 
and Ireland is eminently qualified to make a speciality in several 
branches of agriculture. 

Value of one Speciality — Breakfast-table Produce. 

.lust glance at one of the branches for which above all others 
she is adapted, owing to her climate, soil, and the character 
of her holdings, the providing of the best breakfast tables with 
fresh cream, butter, eggs, aiul bacon. For these commodities the 
demand is enormous and the danger of foreign competition the 
least. See what is happening this moment about butter — a “ butter 
panic ” you read in the papers — excitement in Manchester, Glasgow, and 
London over the short supply — the price up to 150*. Let our winter 
dairying friends make a note. It is not the Irish butler producer who 
is reaping this harvest, but the Dane with bis winter dairying. 
There is room for the Irishman and the Dane many times over, at the 
top prices, in that insatiable British market, which all the world can 
hardly manage to supply. It must, come as a surprise to many people 
who arc not accustomed to esteem very highly the comparative part 
played by these commodities in Irish agriculture — eggs and poultry, 
bacon and dairy produce — to learn that the value of our exports in 
these commodities, viz,, <£9,286,000, surpasses that of our cattle, viz., 
£8,927,000, (These iigures are from the last published export and import 
returns, and they are for the year 1905.) The eggs and poultry export 
alone now amounts to £3,400,000 in round numbers — very little 
short of our export of butter, and nearly a million more than our export 
of bacon and hams. So much for the despised hen and her egg ; and 
remember this branch of industry is really despised in many quarters. 
I know of a County Committee secretary who was ashamed to put his 



name to the advertisements for the poultry instruction scheme. Hut 
the silly prejudice is disappearing, and in 1905 we had the gratifying 
fact that the export from this industry had increased by over .£300,000, 
and in 1906 it lmd increased upon that by £200,000 more, and it is 
believed that there has been a further considerable increase in 1907. 
What might it not yield if it were as popular as grazing and cattle 
dealing ? It could be doubled in value, bringing millions more into the 
country, and you would hardly feel that this had takon place. You 
would not notice the extra hens about the farm. 

This Policy Requires Labour. 

Now, poultry and pigs are among the most profitable animals that can 
be kept on small farms, but pigs and poultry cannot be fed on grass ; 
their profitable production is intimately connected with the use of the 
plough. This is the point I want to enforce ; and the statement applies 
equally to the production of milk and butter. Labour, labour, give 
more labour to the land and you will enrich yourselves and your country. 
I would recommend to your study the remarkable experiments published 
in the current number of the Journal of the Department,* which furnish 
some illustrations of what might be done in increasing the profit of the 
land by the application of a little more labour and better methods. The 
experiments in sprouting and boxing potatoes — I do not mean early 
potatoes, but the ordinary late potato crop — aperies of experiments carried 
on every year for the past five years in all parts of the country including 
Tipperary here, have proved that seed which lias been sprouted will 
yield, on an average, two tons per acre more than unsprouted seed. 
The average yield of the sprouted seed was over 11 tons to the 
acre. Two tons per acre, that is, on a low estimate, £4 per acre more 
got out of your potato crop. But the figures mean more than this, for 
the average yield of potatoes over Ireland is 3*8 tons You will see 
from the agricultural returns that many growers in the country, not 
connected with these experiments at all. by giving more care and labour 
to the land, got 10 tons to the acre. There are similar experiments with 
regard to oats, mangels, and turnips, which point the same moral. 
I must pass from this branch of my subject — on which so much 
more might be said — by giving you a single illustration of the impor- 
tance of the agricultural industry to the country. 

With more Labour the Farmers can add immensely to the 
Country's Wealth. 

Agriculture is far and away the greatest of all our industries, and how- 
ever desirable and valuable other industries may be, it must remain — and 
* The Journal of the Department for January, 1908. (Vol. VIII., No 2.) 
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I am glad to think it must remain — always the great industry of Ireland. 
What 1 want to make clear is the fact, which writers and speakers 
on the question of the need for new industries again and again over- 
look, that without the creation of any new industry, there is a living 
lor a far greater population if all set to work and developed the ex- 
isting industry which is here, lying to their hand. There are 15,000,000 
acres of cultivable land in Ireland. We have just seen that witli 
better cultivation it is possible in one crop to make the land yield 
£4 an acre more than it is now doing, and there are similar results 
with other crops. I believe I shall be well below — very much, indeed, 
below — the possibilities if I say that with better cultivation it is 
possible to get 10 s. an acre more out of these 15,000,000 acres of 
cultivable land. Just reflect on that — million pounds per annum 
added to our wealth. All the rural industries we could start within 
the next fifty years would not bring us anything like that annual return ; 
yet it is in the power of the farmers of Ireland, by putting labour 
into the land, to give us that return. And remember how the return 
from agriculture reacts upon all other interests. Wherever there is a 
good agricultural district there are thriving agricultural towns and 
villages, and the blacksmith, the carpenter, the mason, the draper, the 
grocer, the miller, the local manufacturer, as well as the farmer and 
the labourer share in the benefits the well-cared soil lias yielded. Here, 
then, is an undeveloped industry ready to hand through which millions 
of money now going to other lands can be easily and quickly diverted 
to this country with the employment of a comparatively small increase 
iu capital. 


Quality of Labouu affected by Quality of Employment. 

The chief capital wanted is labour. The whole system, — the develop- 
ment of tillage, winter dairying, and intensive agriculture, — depends more 
than anything else on labour. Now, I may be told this labour is 
scarce, and what there is of it is bad. This is what we hear on every 
side, is it not i In fact, this is the whole question. Well, let us see. 
We will consider the question of scarcity first. There is no doubt that 
in one sense it is scarce. When the farmer in hay-time or harvest 
wants to hire a labourer for a few weeks, not having employed him at 
any other time during the year, he finds it hard to get one, and when 
he does he has to pay him smart wages. But that is a casual job, and 
how is that labourer to live for the remainder of the year if the farmer 
does not want him ? This touches the secret of the so-called scarcity. 
How can we talk of a dearth of labour when in the same breath we arc 
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lamenting the fact that the youth of the country, the brawn and the 
muscle of the land, are leaving it for want of employment, and theory is 
everywhere for industries to keep them at home ! Have you ever con- 
sidered that 25,000 Irish labourers go over to England and Scotland 
every year for several months, and that that is the very best of labour 
which all the employers of it praise*? Dr. Kelly, the Bishop of Ross, 
advised the County Limerick farmers recently, if they could not 
find labourers near them to advertise in the Cork and Kerry news- 
papers and offer decent terms, and he guaranteed they would have 
plenty of replies. But labour, it is said, is not only scarce, but it is of 
poor quality. Now, that is true, too ; and, again, there is a reason for 
it. Most of the labour now being given to Irish farmers is not worth 
more than the wage which is being paid for it ; very often it is not 
worth so much. It is wretched, listless, inefficient eye-service. I know 
that perfectly well. I have too often seen labour which is enough to 
drive a farmer to despair. That is the worst part of the problem, and 
it is the one which must present the greatest difficulty to your minds 
as you listen to me. But before I go into the matter further, let me 
quote you something to show you what Irish agricultural labour can 
become if given the right encouragement. 

What Irish Labourers can do. 

I could give you many testimonies. I have met English and Scotch 
farmers who employ Irish labour every year, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that they grow positively enthusiastic about the qualities of the 
work given them by these boys and girls from the poorest western dis- 
tricts. If you will turn to our reports on the migratory labourers you 
will see striking evidence to this effect. But what I want to quote you 
is the latest testimony of the kind I have nut We had before us at 
the Forestry Committee recently Mr. Munro Ferguson, and he gave as 
one of his reasons why he thought forestry should pay in Ireland the 
excellence of Irish labour. Mr. Munro Ferguson is one of the greatest 
landowners of Scotland* and here is what he said : “In the East of 
Scotland a great part of the agricultural work is done by workers from 
Ireland, who come over mostly from Mayo and Sligo. They are the 
best labourers that we know — extraordinarily conscientious workers. 
My tenants generally have the same men year after year. They send 
a telegram, and ask you if you are ready, and come over and stay with 
you through the hay harvest and the corn harvest, and now they do all 
the turnip lifting. There is no labour like them. My experience of 
them is — we are supposed to work fairly hard in Scotland, but I heard 
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one of my best tenants say that he liked to have one or two I rishmen 
about him to keep his men up to the mark.” Note that the Scotch 
labourer with whom the poor Irish worker is thus compared is employed 
all the year round, is well educated and well paid, and is looked on as 
perhaps the finest type of agricultural labourer in the world. How 
comes it that the Irish labourer, who gives such good work in Scotland 
and England gives, as a general rule, such inferior work at home ? 
How comes it that it pays the Scotch farmer to have him as well as his 
own permanently and highly paid Scotch labourer, and that it does not 
pay the Irish farmer to have him ? If you search out the answers to 
these questions — and they are not exactly obvious — you will have a 
good deal of light on the problem of Irish agriculture. 

Give Regular Work and Pay for Quality. 

How is the remedy to be sought for a state of things which is so 
manifestly wrong? One cause of the trouble is that at present the labourer 
has too little interest in the farm on which he works. The system of 
providing him with a cottage and plot, with no reference to the particu- 
lar farm where lie may get work, tends to divorce him from direct con- 
nection with the farmer. Sometimes his cottage is placed where there is 
no work available. The natural thing to expect if all were right would 
be that farmers would welcome, and even compete for, the erectionof 
labourers’ cottages on their land. We know how different is the feeling, 
and that feeling has its explanation. One of the drawbacks of the 
labourers’ cottage system is that it often imposes on a farmer not only 
an inferior workman, but it may be an undesirable neighbour. The 
system should give the farmer some choice, and it does not. Such a 
state of affairs cannot make for friendly relations between the two 
classes, and the first point to be secured is that not only friendly but 
intimately friendly relations should be established between them. There 
can be no progress or contentment until this fact is recognised in full. 

I venture to say that the chief reason why labour is now found to be 
scarce, is that there is no regular employment for it all the year round. 
It is but natural that the demand should precede the supply. Again, 
if the farmer pays for his labour according to skill and intelligent and 
ieaious work, giving more to a good worker than a bad worker, the 
quality of the labour will improve. This system of discrimination and 
rewarding quality and zeal I would recommend particularly to your 
consideration ; and, pray, remember all the time I am not dogmatising, 
but only suggesting something for your study and consideration, which 
your own judgment and knowledge can better decide. Besides, I am 
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speaking to the farmers now, and not to the labourers. If I were 
addressing the labourers I would have a good deal to say about their 
side of the bargain. I will only say this in passing : there must clearly 
be concession on both sides. The labourer must recognise the useless- 
ness to the farmer of unskilled and unconscientious service ; he must 
be prepared to respond to good treatment. But the farmer is the pre- 
dominant partner in the work of agricultural development, and it is his 
privilege to take the first step in bringing about reform. 

The Labourer should be interested in the Farm. 

Let us consider for a moment the question of skill. This is, no doubt, 
the greatest of all the difficulties. The present agricultural labourer, 
through no fault of his own, is not a skilled workman. Owing to the 
decline of tillage he has had few opportunities for practice, and through 
this and other causes he has lost the farm-lore of his predecessors. 
One of the most striking things, which must be within the experience of 
you all, is the contrast between an old man of the labouring class and 
a young labourer. The immense superiority in every respect, and 
especially in technical skill, of the old man, is most suggestive. The 
Irish agricultural labourer in the past was a man of great skid and 
resource. Like Matt the Thresher in Knocknagow , he could turn a hand 
to almost anything, from soleing a pair of brogues to roofing and 
thatching a barn. It is for the good of the farmer as well as of the 
whole countryside that we bring back that skill to the agricultural 
labourer, and in my opinion the best of all ways of doing this is for the 
fanner to make it worth the labourer’s while to acquire the skill. There 
is such a thing as latent knowledge, and this knowledge is to a large 
extent latent amongst the agricultural labouring class, and is waiting 
but an incentive to call it out and develop it. If the labourer is paid 
for the interest he shows in the farm, as well as for his actual labour, it 
makes a different man of him. It gives a new interest to his own life 
which is profitable to the farmer. If he is made to think about the 
management of the land and stock, it brings his brain as well as his 
hand to his master’s service. A good ploughman should be a sort % of 
steward to the farmer. He should put the needs of his employer before 
all other ordinary considerations, and feel about the farm as if it were 
his own. It should be his pride to excel in his work and to understand 
the object and reason of every operation. A skilled, knowledgable 
farm labourer needs but few directions from his employer. Indeed, 
there are cattlemen and ploughmen who have acquired such a knowledge 
of their business that they can teach their employer, and, to all intents 
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and purposes, run the farm. It is difficult to estimate the real value of 
such workmen ; unfortunately they are now very scarce. But among 
the unskilled labourers of to-day, I repeat, there are yet men of the 
right stamp who are the makings of such workers, and whose qualities 
can be brought out by considerate and preferential treatment. Such 
men bring money to the farm, and to bind them to his service ought to 
be the fanner’s study. 

Feed the Labourer’s Family as well as the Farmer’s 
off the Farm. 

As a means of strengthening further this bond and giving the 
labourer a greater interest in the farm, I would suggest also for 
your consideration the idea of the farmer feeding the labourer off 
the farm, or, in other words, paying him partly in kind. No intelli- 
gent workman can be contented to see his family reared after the manner 
of the unattached independent labourer witli a cottage and occasional 
labour at 9 s. to llx. a week. He wants his children to grow up healthy 
and strong, fit to earn their living as soon as possible, and he and his 
family, as well as the farmer and his household, ought to be fed 
as far as possible with the products of the farm. One of the first 
and best results of an improved system of agriculture would be 
that the farmer would make the production of food for his stock 
and his household the first business of his farm. Thus lie would put 
an end to the waste of money on foreign foodstuff's, and change for 
healthy nourishment the miserable dietary which is now accountable for 
so much of the physical and mental degeneration going on amongst our 
people. There are parts of Ireland still where the local meal 
mill is not in ruins, and where the farmer, if lie is not a grower 
of oats and wheat for sale as such, grows at least enough to 
supply his family and dependants with oatmeal and whole wheat- 
meal. This system might be applied here. The difficulty of running 
the mill, if undertaken on co-operative lines, cannot be any greater 
than that of running a creamery. Oatmeal, wheatmeal, eggs, flour, 
baton, milk, butter, cheese, potatoes, fruit, and vegetables can be 
produced of the best off' the farm. The labourer should get his share 
of this produce. Milk, meal, and potatoes at least should be supplied 
him from the farm, and recorded ai cost price as part of his payment. 
Of milk his family often have none at all, unless he keeps a goat, to 
the annoyance of his neighbours and the destruction of the fences. 
The labourer’s plot will be wanted for the pig and the fowl, and for a 
vegetable garden, and should be confined to that use. At present the 
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labourer, with his irregular employment, is often at work on his plot 
preparing for potatoes when he is urgently wanted on the farm in the 
spring, A well-fed, contented man, driving his team or otherwise 
occupied, as circumstances demand, putting skilled labour into the land, 
will extract many times more wealth from it than can be done if he 
spends the critical time of the year for the crop in digging his potato 
patch. And if his children are being reared about the farm, instead of 
being kept as far as possible from it, let me tell you it will make its 
mark on the next generation of labourers. It is thus the training of the 
skilled farm hand really begins, and he absorbs, as it were through his 
pores, the farmyard and field lore which makes his service so valuable. 
To sum lip, let me make it clear that I do not suggest that the occupiers 
of land are to be required to employ more hands than the farm when 
well tilled can profitably employ. Neither should they be required 
to find work for the careless, inattentive workers, or to provide an 
increased scale of pay all round. The plea I put forward is, that the 
moat should be made out of the land ; that the labourer’s position must 
l)e improved if this is to be done; and that it is the duty of the farmer 
to make the first move by recognising workmen who are worth more, and 
bringing out the best that is in them, and by making arrangements for 
feeding the labourer and his family as far as possible off the farm. 

A Last Word. 

Well, my friends, I have so far been addressing you in the spirit 
of the economist and the calculator ; but though Edmund Burke, 
when he spoke of the advent of that sort of person, said the age 
of chivalry was gone, meaning thereby that people would no longer 
be influenced by any but sordid considerations, 1 don’t think he 
was right in that. Men are still moved by generous feelings, as 
they have always been, and especially are men of such traditions 
as yours. T have put before you to-day a most difficult problem, one 
which closely affects yourselves as well as another class of men whose 
interests, if it could be possible, ought to be made one with yours. It 
is full of difficulties — one of the worst of them the difficulty of th£ 
farmer having no choice as to the man who is to occupy the cottage 
near him ; it bristles with difficulties ; it is not a thing that can be 
settled off-liand. But you will be helped in settling it if you can invoke 
that fine spirit with which Tipperary in the past was always able to 
meet big questions. It is the spirit in which such a thing is met that 
is the real solvent. The right spirit has a magical effect upon the 
difficulties. If I were talking to the labourers — and perhaps I may 
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have A chance of saying a word to them some day — I would urge them 
to show the right spirit too. Hut I atn talking to the farmers now, 
and I ask you in this matter to let the heart help the head, and to 
think upon the other man not only as a fellow-man, with all his troubles, 
and a fellow- Irish man, with all his aspirations like your own, but also, 
in a very real sense in this case, as a brother. You all know Knock - 
nagow, that wonderful book which ought to be a sort of second Bible in 
Tipperary homes, and to whose beloved author you have set up so 
beautiful a monument in this town. The hero of Knochiagow is an 
agricultural labourer, Matt the Thrasher, and it is Matt who sings 
the peasant farmer’s song, 41 for the time to come” — the time which has 
come, remember — a song which I defy you to read with dry eyes, in 
which Kiekham describes the hopes and extols the virtues of the “poor 
honest raan.” Fellow-Tipperary men, Kiekham did not dream, those 
who went before us in the struggles of this noble county, and who 
fought for your emancipation in harder times than these, those whose 
names, and, I hope, whose spirit we are proud to inherit, did not dream 
of an Ireland or of a Tipperary in which Matt the Thresher should be 
an outcast. No, we have many things to do for Ireland yet, and in 
many ways before she reaches the goal those men saw before her. This 
thing is one of them, and 1 put it to Tipperary to take the lead in it. 
Give the rest of Ireland an example in dealing with this really national 
and human question, and exercise again those splendid qualities which 
won pre-eminence for Tipperary in the past, and made her sons rejoice 
to hear her called the premier county. 
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FLAX EXPERIMENTS, 1906. 


I. MANURIAL EXPERIMENTS. 

The first series of experiments on the manuring of the flax crop con- 
ducted by the Department during the years 1901 to 1904,* inclusive, 
demonstrated that, as regards artificial manures, potash should be the 
dominant, if not the sole, manurial ingredient in those used for flax. 
In 1905f the scheme of manurial experiments was therefore so modified 
that the results should afford evidence bearing on the following 
questions : — 

(1) What is the best form in which to apply potash for the flax 

crop ? 

(2) At what time of the year is the manure best applied ? 

and (3) May a dressing of a potash manure be profitably supple- 
mented by a slow-acting nitrogenous manure 1 

In 1906 the plan of the trials was identical with that adopted in 1905, 
and comprised (1) tests of three potash manures, viz., kainit, muriate 
of potash, and sulphate of potash, (2) application of manures in winter 
and at sowing time, and (3) a test of kainit supplemented by a quantity 
of a slow-acting nitrogenous manure in the form of rape meal. Plot 1 
received no manure, and the other plots were treated as follows : — 

Plot 2. — Kainit, at the rate of 6 cwt. per statute acre, applied in 
winter. 

Plot 3. — Kainit, at the rate of 6 cwt. per statute acre, applied at 
time of sowing seed. 

Plot 4. — Muriate of potash, at the rate of 1 £ cwt. per statute acre, 
applied in winter. 

Plot 5. — Muriate of potash, at the rate of \\ cwt. per statute acre, 
applied at time of sowing seed. 

Plot 6. — Kainit, at the rate of 3 cwt., and rape-meal, 2J cwt. per 
statute acre, applied in winter. 

Plot 7. — Sulphate of potash, at the rate of 1| cwt. per statute 
acre, applied at time of sowing seed. 

♦ See Journal , VoL II., pp. 636 et 'seq . ; Vol.III. pp. 663 et se . ; Vol. IV, pp. 616 et seq. ; 

VoL V., pp. 149 et seq. 
t See Journal VoL VI., pp. 260 et seq. 

2 G 
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The experiments were carried out at nine centres in the counties of 
Donegal, Tyrone, Londonderry, and Down. The plots, each one-tenth 
of a statute acre in extent, were measured by an officer of the Depart- 
ment, and the manures and seed sown, weeding carried out, the pro- 
duce pulled, retted, spread, and stacked under his supervision. At 
eight centres the experiments were carried out under the auspices of 
the local Co-operative Flax Society, and the retted straw was scutched 
in the mills of these respective societies, also under the supervision of 
the Department’s officer. The scutched flax was fiually sent to Belfast, 
and there valued by three buyers appointed by the Flax Spinners' 
Association, who again placed their services at the disposal of the De- 
partment for this purpose. 

During the first two weeks of April the weather conditions were 
most favourable for the preparation of the land and sowing of seed. 
Excellent seed-beds were therefore obtained at the outset. This fine 
weather was succeeded by a cold and wet spell, rind, though sowing was 
not completed until lltli May, it was not then possible to get in the flax 
under most desirable conditions. The weather during the succeeding 
period, though very changeable, was, on the whole, favourable to the 
growth of the crop. As is usually the case, however, where a good 
seed-bed was not obtained, only a light yield of scutched flax was pro- 
duced. 


Riga Child seed was sown on each plot at the rate of 60 quarts per 
statute acre. The dates of sowing the manures and seed and pulling the 
flax at each centre are given in the following statement : — 


Centre. 

Do te of 8owing 
Kalnit, Muriate 
of Potash and 
Rape Meal. 
Plots, 2, 4 and 6. 

Date of Sowing 
Kainit, Muriate 
of Potash and 
Sulphate of 
Potash, Plots, 

3. 6 and 7, ana 
of sowing Flax 
Seed. 

Date of Pulling. 

Sion Mills, 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

21st February, 

9th April, 

August 6th. 

Urney, 

25th January, 

10th „ 

„ 3rd. 

Castlefinn, 

22nd February, ! 

11th „ 

„ 3rd and 

Riverlinn (Liscooly), 

22nd February, 

14th „ 

4th 

„ 9th. 

Sttanorlar, 

23rd February, 

19th „ 

i „ 13th. 

Lctterkenny, ... 

| 6 th March, 

20th „ 

i „ 4th. 

Dromara, 

i 27th J anuary, 

4th May, 

„ 13th and 
14th. 

Macoaquin, 

27th February, 

10th „ 

„ 17th. 

Dunboe, 

j 9th February, 

1 

11th „ 

„ 14th. 


At Sion Mills where the seed was sown under most favourable con- 
ditions all plots grew well. The very heavy rain which fell early in 
July caused the crop on all plots excepting that unmanured, to lodge 
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with the result that although a very heavy crop of good quality fibre 
was obtained from the manured plots the straw from the unmanured 
plot gave a still higher yield, as will be seen from the results printed in 
the table below. The returns from this centre have not therefore been 
taken into account in summarising the results of the 1906 manurial 
experiments. Neither are the returns from the Dunboe centre reasonably 
reliable from an experimental point of view. The soil of the field at 
Dunboe is of a stiff, heavy character ; great difficulty was experienced 
owing to heavy showers in securing even a moderately suitable seed-bed 
until late in the season (11th May ) ; and finally, when the seed was sown, 
further rain caused the fine particles of soil to run together, germination 
was uneven, and a stunted crop resulted. The returns from this 
centre are given below, but they also are not taken into account for the 
purposes of this report. 

Table I.-— Showing details of the Produce of Plots at Sion Mills and 
Dunboe which, for reasons shown in the text, are not included in 
the average returns given in Table II. 


Centre — Sion Mills, Co. Tyrone. 


Plot 

No. 

Yield of 
Betted 
Straw per 
statute 
acre. 

Yield of 
Scutched 
Flax per 
statute acre. 

Assessed 
value of 
Scutched 
Flax 

per stone. 

{ Value of* 
Soutehed 
Flax per 
| statute acre. 

Value of 
Coarse and 
Fine Tow 
per statute 
acre. 

Total value of 
Scutched 
Flax and Tow 
per statute 
acre. 


lbs. 

st. 

lb. 

s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

it. 

d. 

£ a. d. 

1 

4,150 

59 

9 

8 

6 

25 7 0 

9 

9 

25 16 9 

2 

4,480 

51 

1 

8 

3 

21 1 4 

7 

7 

21 8 11 

S 

4,500 

52 

2 

8 

12 

21 3 8 

11 

8 

21 15 4 

4 

4,490 

58 

13 

8 

H 

24 13 6 

10 

1 

25 3 7 

5 

4,610 

67 

12 

8 

6 

24 11 10 

11 

5 

25 3 3 

6 

4,550 

55 

0 

8 

H 

23 0 8 

8 

5 

23 9 1 

7 

4,560 

53 

3 

8 

0 

21 5 9 

11 

5 

21 17 2 

Centre — Dunboe, Co. Londonderry. 

l 

1,260 

10 

10 

7 

0 

3 15 0 

5 

11 

4 0 11 

2 

1,450 

12 

2 

7 

u 

4 6 6 

6 

0 

4 12 6 

3 

1,370 

10 

10 

7 

0 

3 15 0 

5 

11 

4 0 11 

4 

1,470 

12 

2 

7 

3 

4 8 1 

5 

9 

4 13 10 

6 

1,190 

8 

8 

7 

0 

3 0 0 

5 

0 

3 5 0 

6 

1,380 

11 

6 

7 

14 

4 15 

7 

3 

4 8 8 

7 

1,420 

10 

0 

7 

0 

3 10 0 

8 

5 

3 18 5 


Full details as to the returns from each plot at the remaining seven 
centres are shown in Table II. (pages 426 and 427), and the subsequent 
portion of this report deals only with the returns included in this 
table. 
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Table II. — Showing the Results from the application 


NO. OP PLOT. 


2, 

a 


MANURES APPLIED PER STATUTE ACRE. 

No Manure. 

6 owt Kainit, 
applied during 
Winter. 

6 owt. Kainit, 
applied at time of 
sowing the Seed. 


Name of Co-operative Flax 
Society conducting the 
experiment. 

Character of 
Soil. 

Retted 

Straw. 

Scutched 

Flax. 

Retted 

Straw. 

Scutched 

Flax. 

Retted 

Straw. 

Scutohed 

Flax. 




lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 

ib. 


Oastleflnn, Oo.! Donegal, 

Medium loam ; 
gravelly sub- 
HOil. 

2,810 

370 

2,600 

480 

2,940 

530 


Stranorlar, Co. Denegal, 

Medium loam ; 
gravelly sub- 
soil. | 

2.190 

340 

2,410 

350 

2,210 

280 


Letterkenny, Co. Donegal. . 

Medium loam ; 
clay Bubsoil. 

2,490 

370 

2,660 

420 

2,380 

380 


Urney, Co. Tyrone, 

Medium loam ; 

clay subsoil. 

2,610 

410 

2,790 

440 

2,850 

450 


Dromara, Oo. Down, 

' 

Medium loam ; 
gravelly sub- 
soil. 

2,980 

430 

3,490 

520 

3,830 

580 


River Finn (Liscooly), Co, 
Donegal 

Medium loam ; 
gravelly sub- 
soil 

3,270 

535 

3,440 

600 

3,660 

640 


Macosqnin, Co. Londonderry, 

Medium loam ; 
clay subsoil. 

1,100 

120 

1,430 

195 

2,180 

330 


Average yield of Retted Straw per acre. 

2,421 lb. 

2,689 lb. 

2,864 lb 

Average yield of Scutched Flax per acre, 

26 et. 4 lb. 

30 s 

l 9 lb* 

32 St. 8 lb. 

Percentage of Scutched Flax from Retted 
Straw. 

15-2 

15 96 

15*92 

Average Value of Scutched Flax per stone,* . 

6s. 9 id. 

7*. Id. 

7s. 1*1. 

Average Returns from Scutched Flax per acre, 

£9 3 9. 9 d. 

£11 0s. 8 d. 

£11 17s. 3d. 

Average Returns from Tow per acre, . 

fe. 3 d. 

5 1. 104. 

6s. 

10d. 

Total Average Returns from Flax and Tow 
per acre 

£9 lfty. 

£11 6s. 6d. 

£12 4s. 

• 

I dost of Manure per aore, . 

. 



16s. 

16s 

Profit per aore from use of Manure. . 


- 

£1 la 6 d. 

£1 19s. 


* The flax grows on each plot at eaph oentre was valued separately. 
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of different Manures to the Flax Crop (1906). 


11 Mnri'itn liowl. Muriate 3 cwt. Kninit, 1| cwt. Sulphate 
of Potash ftutilied of Potash, applied 2£ cwt Rape Meal, of Potash, applied 
durinir Winter at time of sowing applied during at time of sowing 
w ‘ Seed. Winter. Seed. 


Betted 

Straw. 

Scutched 

Flax. 

Betted 

8traw. 

Scutched 

Flax. 

Betted 

Straw. 

Scutched 

Flax. 

Betted 

Straw. 

Scutched 

Flax. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

it. 


3,080 

685 

3.290 

660 

3,450 

650 

3,230 

620 


2,240 

340 

2,080 

330 

2,430 

360 

! 

2,560 

420 


2,360 

370 

2,470 

390 

2,720 

450 

2,300 

370 


3,210 

i 

500 

3,180 

495 

3,670 

590 

3,170 

520 

The plots at this centre 
were infested with 
charlock and were 
Bprayed to eradicate 

3,710 

665 

4,120 

555 

3,740 

550 

3,710 

530 

tnisweed. (See text.) 

i 

1 

3,920 

670 

3,140 

540 

3,430 

565 

3,180 

610 


2,300 ! 

365 

2,400 

370 

2,160 

1 

390 

2,340 

370 

When the flax was 
sown at this centre 
the seed-bed was 


sequent rain caused , 



2,974 lb. 

2,940 lb. 

3,127 lb. 

2,927 lb It to run together. 


34 st. 7 lb. 

34 st. lib. 

36 st. 4 lb. 

34 st. 1 lb. ! 

1 


16-24 

16*22 

16 21 

I 

1629 


7, V. Id. 

7*. 3 ,J0. 

7*. 3J0. 

7s. 2d. i 


4112 9s. 00. 

£12 12* 30, 

£13 9*. 30. 

£12 6-s. 100. 1 


7*. Id. 

7*. 2d. 

6*. 100. 

6 s\ 10. 


£12 16*, 10. 

£12 19*. 6 d. 

£13 16*. 10. 

£12 11*. 110. 

| 


12*. 6 d. 

12 «. 60. 

£1 

13s. 90 


£2 13*. Id. 

£2 16*. 110. 

£3 6*. 10, 

£2 8s. 2d j 

These figures represent the averages of the valuations. 




A summary of the results of the 1906 and previous years’ experi- 
ments is given m Table III. below. 


Table III.— Showing estimated Profit or Loss per Statute Acre due to the use of 
Manures applied to the Flax Crop in 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906. 


Manure. 

Quantity per Statute 
Acre. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906, 






( 

*£1 3s. 2d. 

*£1 Is. 6c/. 

Kainit, • . 

( In 1901 5 cwt. ) 

J In other years \ 

( 6 cwt. ) 

9s. 3 (1. 
profit. 

16a'. 3d. 
loss. 

7s. 3d. 
profit. 

7s. id, \ 
profit j 

profit. 

£1 10s*. 8c/. 
profit. 

profit. 

£i 19s. 
profit. 


fin 1901 1 cwt. ) 




u ( 

*£2 5s. 6c7. 

*£2 13s. Id. 

Muriate of Potash, 

J In 1902. ’03. ’05 and ( 

£1 6 s. 

4s. 2d. 

17s. Id. 

profit,. 

profit. 

1 ’06 li cwt. ( 

profit. 

loss. 

profit. 

profit. | 

£1 5s. 8c/. 

£2 16s. lid. 


Un 1904 li cwt. J 


profit. 

profit. 

Sulphate of Potash, 

C li cwt. in 1904) 

\ and ’05. I 




13s. 2d. 

12s. 9c/. 

£2 8s. 2d. 

— 

— 

— • 

profit. 

profit. 

profit 


(li cwt. in 1906. ) 






Kainit and Rape 

3 owt. Kainit and 2i 

_ 

1 — 

1 ; 

.... 

*£1 13s. lid. 

*£3 6s. Id. 

Meal. 

cwt. Rape Meal. 


1 

1 



profit, 

profit 

Balt, 

4 cwt. 

_ 

j £1 9s. 3d. 

2s. 9c/. 

— 

_ 




| loss. 

loss. 




Kainit and Super- 

3 cwt. of each. 

£1 9s. Id. 

£1 4*. m 

11s. Id. 

14s. 6c7. 

— 

— 

phosphate. 


loss. 

loss 

loss. 

lOSS. 



Kainit, Superphos- 
phate, and SuP 
phate of Am- 
monia. 

[3 cwt. each of 1 
Kainit and Super- 1 
< phosphate i owt. > 
of Sulphate of 

V Ammonia. J 

£2 2s. 8(/. £2 2s. li el. 
loss, i loss. 

i 

6s 9c/. 
profit. 

£1 4s. 3d. 
loss. 

- 


Rape Meal, 

5 cwt. 


£3 8.v. 10d. 

2 s. 11,1. 


— 

! — 



loss, 

loss. 




Basic Slag, 

5 cwt. 

— 

£1 18 a . hi 

14s. 3d. 

— 

— 




loss. 

loss. 





0 Manure applied during winter. 


It was again noticed that on the manured plots, which all received 
potash in some form, no yellowing took place, though this diseased 
appearance of the young plants on the unmanured plots was to be 
observed at some centres. As in the previous year, the plot dressed with 
rape meal and kainit appeared generally to carry the greatest bulk of 
green flax, and, as will be shown below, this mixture of manure proved 
the most profitable. 

At the Orney centre when the flax brairded it was observed that 
the crop was infested with charlock, or preshaugh. The plots there were 
accordingly sprayed with a 3 per cent, solution of sulphate of copper 
when the young flax was three or four inches high. This treatment 
was quite effectual in killing the weed, and though the Department are 
not yet, from the results of this and other tests which have come to 
their notice on the spraying of charlock in flax, in a position to advise 
flax-growers to adopt this treatment for crops infested with this weed, 
they would recommend that in the case of flax cropB where charlock is 
largely present a trial of spraying with sulphate of copper be made on 
a small area according to the directions given in leaflet No. 6, on 
Charlock Spraying, and that growers should be guided by the results 
of such a trial 
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Effect of Katnit. 

A* — Winter Application . 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, . 26 st. 4 lb. 
Scutched flax per statute acre from kamit plot (early appli- 
cation), . . . . 30 st. 9 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of kamit applied 

in winter, . . . . . . . . £1 Is. 6c?. 

Kamit was applied, at the rate of 6 cwt. per statute aero, to plot 2 
at each centre some two or three months before the flax was sown. 
The effect of this dressing was to increase the yield of straw and 
scutched flax at each of the seven centres. The average returns from 
these plots compared with those from the unmanured plots show that 
in addition to increasing the yield of scutched flax, the application 
resulted in a higher quality of flax being produced, and that in con- 
sequence an extra profit of IT Is. 6c?. remained after deducting the 
cost of the manure. 


B . — Spring Application . 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, . 26 st. 4 lb. 
Scutched flax per statute acre from kainit plot (spring 

application), . . . . . . . . 32 st. 8 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of kainit 

applied in spring, . . . . . . . £1 19*. Od. 

The effect of an application of a like amount of kainit, i.c. } 6 cwt. 
per statute acre, to plot 3 at the time of sowing the seed is, however, 
not quite so uniform. It gave an increased yield of straw over the 
respective unmanured plots at six centres of the seven, and also more 
scutched flax at six centres. The average returns (Table II.) show that 
the quality of the fibre was better than that from the unmanured plots, 
and that there remained an increased profit of £1 19s. Od. per statute 
acre. 

A comparison of the returns from plot 2 (kainit, winter application) 
with those from plot 3 (kainit, spring application) shows that at five of the 
seven centres the application of the manure in spring gave better yields 
both of straw and scutched flax. The averages for all the centres are 
also in favour of spring application, and, though there is littie difference 
in the quality of the fibre produced, the increased profit per acre over 
that resulting from the earlier application is 17s. 6c?. In this respect 
the 1906 trials bear out the results of the tests carried out in the 
previous year. 
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Effect of Muriate of Potash, 

A. — Winter Application . 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, . 26 st. 4 lb. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from muriate of potash 

plot (early application), . . . . 34 st. 7 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of muriate of 

potash applied in winter, .... £2 13* Id. 

A dressing of 1 J cwt. of muriate of potash per statute acre, as given 
to Plot 4 during the winter prior to the sowing of the flax seed gave an 
increase over the unmanured plot of straw at six centres and of scutched 
flax at five centres, whilst at the remaining two centres the weights of 
flax yielded by the respective Plots 1 and 4 are identical. On the 
whole this application has produced a marked increase in straw, scutched 
flax, proportion of scutched flax to straw and value of scutched flax, 
and leaves a further profit as compared with the unmanured plot of £2 
13*. 7 d. per statute acre. 

B. — Spri 7i(j A implication. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, , 26 st. 4 lb. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from muriate of potash 

(spring application), . . . . . . 34 st. 1 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of muriate of 

potash applied in spring, . . . . . £2 1 6*. 1 1 d. 

The same amount of muriate of potash as was given to Plot 4 
in the preceding winter was applied at seed-time to Plot 5, 
although, compared with the unmanured plot, this resulted in 
an increased yield of straw at four, there was a higher yield of flax 
at six of the seven centres. The quality of the flax from Plot 5 is, 
moreover, much better than that from Plot 1 and, owing to this factor 
and the increased yield, there remains, after deducting the cost of the 
manure, an extra profit of £2 16*. l id per acre. 

In the previous year the winter application of mu date of potash pro- 
duced a return of practically £1 per acre more than the application at 
seed-time. In the year now under review, however, although a slightly 
lower average yield of flax resulted from the spring application, the 
quality of this flax was better, and in consequence the net return is in 
favour of the manure sown with the seed by 3 s. 4 d, per acre. 

Effect of a Mixture of Kainit and IIape Meal. 
Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, . .26 st. 4 lb. 

Soutohed flax per statute acre from kainit and rape meal 

(early application), . . . . . . . 36 st. 4 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of kainit and 

rape meal applied in winter, . . . . £Z 6* Id* 
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On Plot 6 at each centre a dressing of 3 cwt. kainit and 2^ cwt. rape 
meal has markedly increased the yield of straw and fibre. The average 
returns from Plot 6 show the highest figures for straw and scutched 
flax of the series. The mean assessed value of the fibre was higher 
than that from any other plots excepting those receiving muriate of 
potash at seed-time, which produced fibre of the same average price. 
This mixture of manures produced an added net profit of £3 6s. Id. 
per statute acre, the highest return from the use of any manure in the 
1906 experiments. 


Effect of Sulphate of Potash. 

Scutched fiax per statute acre from unmanured plot, . 26 st. 4 lb. 
Scutched flax per statute acre from sulphate of potash plot 

(spring application), . . . . . . 34 st. 1 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of sulphate of 

potash applied in spring, ...... £2 8s. 2d. 

To Plot 7 was applied, per statute acre, 1 \ cwt. of sulphate of potash, 
which contains approximately the same amount of potash as was given 
in the form of kainit to Plots 2 and 3, and in the form of muriate of 
potash to Plots 4 and 5. Although the sulphate of potash increased the 
amount of straw and fibre at only five centres of the seven, the average 
yield is much higher than on the unman ured plots. Furthermore, the 
proportion of fibre to straw is higher on Plot 7 than on any others, and 
the value of the fibre produced is also enhanced as compared with the 
unmanured plot. The extra profit from the use of sulphate of potash 
is £2 8 s. 2d., i.e., less than the profit due to the application of muriate 
of potash, but greater than that due to a dressing of kainit. In 1904, 
this manure gave better returns than kainit or muriate of potash, but 
in 1905 the two latter proved more profi table than sulphate of potash. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

(1.) In 1901, 1902, 1903, 1905 and 1906 a dressing of muriate of 
potash has proved more suitable for the flax crop than an application of 
kainit supplying the same quantity of potash. Sulphate of potash has 
now been tested for three years, and in two seasons has given better 
returns than kainit, and in one season better than muriate of potash. 
Pending the results of further experiments, however, the Department 
would advise flax-growers to give preference to muriate of potash. To 
facilitate the even distribution of a small quantity of this manure 
(1-1 J cwt, per statute acre), it may be mixed with sand, fine soil, or 
sawdust, and its bulk so increased. * 

(2.) As regards the best time for the application of the manure, the 
evidence afforded by the experiments of 1905 and 1906 is not sufficiently 
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definite to warrant any conclusion on this point. Further experiments 
so planned as to afford more information regarding this question are now 
in progress. 

(3.) The application of a mixture of kainit and rape meal left a sub" 
st&ntial profit in 1905 and also in 1906. The results of these pre- 
liminary trials would, therefore, serve to show that in some seasons, if 
not generally, a potassic manure may be profitably supplemented for 
the flax crop by a slow-acting nitrogenous manure. 

II. — SEED TRIALS. 

A..— Variety Tests. 

(i.) General. 

These experiments comprised trials of the following varieties at each 
of eight* centres : — 

Dutch — (1) Riga Child, imported from Holland by the Depart, 
ment. 

(2) A Belfast brand of Dutch seed. 

Riga — (1) Pernau Crown, imported from Russia by the Depart- 
ment. 

(2) A Belfast brand of Riga seed. 

At each centre the plots were one* tenth of a statute acre in extent, 
They were seeded at the rate of 60 quarts and were manured with sulphate 
of potash at the rate of 1 J cwt. per statute acre. An officer of the De- 
partment supervised all operations in connection with the preparation 
of the land, sowing, and after treatment of the crop, and the produce of 
each plot was separately valued in Belfast by a committee of buyers 
appointed by the Flax Spinners’ Association. 

Full details as to the yield of each plot at each centre, and also the 
average returns from the eight centres, are given in Table TV. (page 433), 
from which it will be seen that on the wholeeach of the Dutch varieties gave 
better returns than either of the Russian varieties ; that the Dutch seed 
imported by the Department produced a higher yield of straw and fibre 
at five centres of the eight, but that the average returns are in favour of 
the seed bought in Belfast ; and that at six centres, and also on the 
average, the Pernau Crown seed proved more profitable than the Riga 
seed bought in Belfast. 

Those results, though perhaps not as uniformly regular when the 
returns from the respective centres are compared, still bear out the 
statement made in the previous year’s report, that no guidance as to 
choice of seed — Riga or Dutch — is afforded by the character of the 
soil and subsoil, light or heavy. 

* These trials were also conducted at a ninth centre, Dunboe, Co. Derry. The results, 
however, were not reliable, for the reasons mentioned in the preceding portion of this 
report. " 



Table IV. — Showing the Returns from Trials of Different Varieties of Flax Seed (1906). 
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grown on each plot at each centre was valued separately; These figures represent the average of the valuations 
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The results printed in Table IV must not, however, be held to prove 
the general superiority of Dutch seed to Riga seed. Although Dutch 
seed proved more profitable thau Riga in 1906, this fact only goes to 
show that the information contained in the Department’s leaflet No. 29 
on Flax Sowing Seed as annually revised should be carefully taken into 
account by flax growers before they purchase seed. The quality of seed 
from Russia and Holland is, of course dependent largely upon the 
growth and quality of the crop from which the seed was obtained, as 
well as upon the influence of the weather on the actual saving of the 
seed. Such particulars are given in the leaflet mentioned, and for 
the nominal charge of 3d. per sample, the Department’s seed-testing 
station determines the germination, purity, and relative weight of 
samples of flax. seed. 

(ii) Special. 

Apart from the flax growing districts in Western Russia, whence 
comes what is termed Riga or Pernau seed, sowing seed is now saved in 
more easterly governments and districts of Russia and though no such 
seed has yet been imported by merchants into Ireland under a dis- 
tinctive brand or name serving to show the origin of the seed, the De- 
partment have at times endeavoured for experimental purposes to 
obtain a small quantity. In 1906 they were enabled to buy the 
following varieties: — Kostroma, Ougiitch, and Vologda. These, how 
ever, contained a large quantity of weed seeds, light immature 1 and 
discoloured pickles and dirt, and after being cleaned to a certain 
extent showed a low percentage of germination on being tested. They 
were accordingly sown in quantities, which as indicated by the germina- 
tion tests were equivalent to a standard seeding of 60 quarts per 
statute acre of Pernau Crown seed. Trials were made at three centres 
where Pernau Crown seed was also sown. All the plots received a 
dressing of a potassic manure— sulphate of potash at Sion Mills, and 
kainit at the remaining two centres. All operations in connection 
with these tests were supervised by an officer of the Department, as in 
the case of the mammal trials and general variety tests, and the produce 
similiarly valued in Belfast. Full particulars of the returns are shown 
in Table V. (page 435) from which it will be seen that at each centre the 
Kostroma seed produced a heavier crop of flax than the Pernau Crown, 
and the latter in turn a heavier crop on the average than the Ougiitch or 
Vologda seeds. In point of quality of produce there was little to choose 
between the three former, which were all rather superior to Vologda 
seed in this respect. The financial returns per statute acre are as 
follows : — 

.£ d. £> s . d. 

Kostroma, 15 16 2 > Ougiitch, 14 6 1 

-Pernau Crown, 14 15 3 | Vologda, 11 7 6 



Table V. — Showing Results of Trials of Various Varieties of Russian Flax Seed, 1906. 
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The flax grown on each plot at each centre was valued separately. These figures represent the average of the valuations. 
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In connection with these trials it was noticed that there is a greater 
difference in the time elapsing between the sowing of the seed and the 
ripening of the crop in the case of these individual Russian seeds than 
is usually noticed between Dutch and Riga seeds on the same field. Oug- 
litch and Vologda seeds — particularly the former — mature comparatively 
early, but in order to ensure uniform conditions for the retting, spread- 
ing, and lifting of the produce from experimental plots, it is necessary to 
pull the flax when the majority of the plots would appear to be in the 
best stage of growth. It should also be observed that, although the 
Kostroma, Ouglitcli, and Vologda seeds were sewn in proportions cal- 
culated on the basis of the respective germination tests, this practice 
does not exclude from the trial a, quantity of weakly light seeds which 
germinate, but which either soon die away on the field or, in any case, 
fail to produce a strong vigorous plant. This drawback can only be 
remedied by a thorough cleaning of the seed, a course, however, the 
shippers are not as yet inclined to adopt. 

R. — Selection op Seed. 

In continuance of the experiment instituted in 1904, arrangements 
were made for the careful selection of long flax plants in the pulling 
season in 1905. This was done in the Coleraine district, and the plants 
were selected from the produce of one brand of seed. This selected 
flax was dried on the field, as was also a quantity of the same crop 
pulled without regard to length of stalk. The two lots of dried straw 
were separately rippled, and the two resulting lots of seed cleaned, tested 
and sown in 1906, with the object of determining whether the length 
of stalk is an accidental or inherited character, and if this character 
were transmitted from the one generation to the next, whether it would 
not be feasible to improve flax by the saving of seed from selected 
plants. 

These two lots of seed were sown at three centres in 1906, and these 
plots were supervised in a similar manner to, and uniformly manured 
with, the other seed trials. The complete returns from each centre are 
shown in Table VI., (page 438), in which are also included for the sake of 
comparison of the home-saved with imported seed the returns from Pemau 
Crown seed at the respective centres. Although no marked difference 
was to be observed between the plots of Irish saved seed before the flax 
was pulled, it will be seen from this table that in each case the seed 
from selected plants produced a better crop of straw and fibre than that 
from the general crop ; that there was only a very slight difference in 
the quality of the fibre yielded as judged by the value assessed ; and 
that the financial returns were practically 24s. per Btatuie acre in favour 
of the seed selected from long stalks. This result would serve to show 
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that- -as has been proved to be the case with other plants so also with 
flax — the special character is inherited by the next generation of plants. 
Information on the question of the feasibility of improving the flax 
crop in this country by this means is afforded by a comparison of the 
returns from the Irish saved seed with those from imported Russian 
Seed (Pernau Crown) as given in Table VI. It will then be observed 
that in every case the foreign seed has given a better crop in respect of 
weight and quality of produce than even the home-saved seed from 
selected stalks, and that on the average the crop from the former was 
worth approximately £3 per acre more than the produce of the latter os 
will be seen from the following figures : — 



Pernau Crown. 

Irish saved 
Seed, selected 
from long 
stalks. 

Irish saved 
Seed, 

unselected. 

1 

£ s. d. 

1 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Average returns per statute acre, 

15 17 3 j 

1 

12 17 6 

\ 11 13 7 


Tt would, however, not bo possible to draw reliable conclusions from 
the above experiments, though they largely confirm the results of similar 
experiments in 1905, and accordingly with a view to affording more 
information on this subject further trials were planned and are now in 
progress. 


Taiu.e VI 




Table VT. Showing the Results of Trials of Seed saved in Ireland from Selected and Ordinary Plants and of Imported 
* Russian Ssed. 
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The flax grown on each plot at each centre was valued separately. These figures represent the average of the valuations. 
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III.—THE INFLUENCE OF RIPPLING. 

A final test on the rippling of green straw was carried out near Cole- 
raine in August, 1906, on the same plan as that adopted in the previous 
year, two lots, each consisting of one ton of green straw, being weighed 
from an even crop of flax. The one ton was at once rippled on the 
field, the rippled straw re-tied and placed with the unrippled straw in a 
retting pond. The produce of the two lots was separately spread, lifted, 
stacked, scutched and valued, and all details as to cost of labour, yield 
and value of flax, tows and seed carefully recorded. These particulars 
are given in Table VII. from which it will be seen that practically the 
same weight of scutched flax was obtained from each lot of straw; that 
the produce of the non-rippled straw was of better quality ; that a poor 
yield of seed was obtained, and that the value of the seed was not equal 
to the cost of rippling and cleaning ; and that, therefore, the returns are 
in favour of the non-rippled straw. 


Table VII. — Showing the results of an Experiment on the Rippling 
of Green Flax Straw. 


Produce of One Ton of Straw Rippled. 

Produce of One Ton of Straw not Rippled. 

£ *. d. 

74 lb. Scutched Flax at 7s. per 

stone, . . . 1 17 0 

Value of Town, . .047 

30 lb. Seed at 10s. per cwt, . 0 2 8 

£ s. d. 

75 lb. Scotched Flax at 7s. 3d. 

per stone, . . 1 18 10 

Value of Tows, . . 0 4 11 

Gross Return, . .239 

Cost of Scutching 75 lb. at 10*. 
per cwt., . . .,068 

Grow Return, . .243 

£. 8. d. 

Cost of 8cutching74 lb. 
at 10s. per cwt., . 0 6 7 

Cost of Rippling and 

Cleaning Seed, . 0 3 0 

. 0 9 7 

Met Return, £1 14 8 

Balanoe against Rippling per 

ton of Green Straw, . .025 

£1 17 1 

Met Return, . • £1 17 1 


The experiments carried out by the Department an the rippling of 
green flax straw have demonstrated (1) that the quality and yield of 

2h 
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fibre is not seriously, if at all, impaired by rippling ; (2) that seed 
suitable for feeding purposes can be saved from the green bolls, and 
(3) that whether rippling the green straw will prove remunerative is 
dependent almost entirely on the amount of seed carried by the crop. 
The yield of seed varies to a very large extent. In 1 903 only 421b. of seed 
were obtained from one ton of green straw, and the returns from the 
rippled and unrippled lots were practically even. In 1 904 and 1 905 7 61b. 
and 881b. respectively of seed were obtained from the ton of rippled 
straw, and in both these years rippling left a profit. In 1906 the 
lowest recorded quantity of seed— namely, 30 lb. — was produced, and 
rippling resulted in a loss. Unless the crop bears a large amount of 
seed, it is not, therefore, advisable to ripple it under the conditions 
here prevailing. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form (No. 52) may be obtained 
free of charge , and. post free , on application to the Secretary , 
Department of Agriculture a,nd Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land , Upper Merrion- street, Dublin. Letters of application so 
addressed need not be stamped. 
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BLACK SCAB IN POTATOES- 

A new disease of potato tubers known under the various names of 
Black Scab, Warty-disease, and Potato Rosette, which was first noticed 
in England about twenty years ago, has lately become widespread over 
Great Britain, having recently been reported from Wales and Scotland. 
The disease is a very serious one, resulting, in bad cases, in the total 
loss of the potato crop, and, when once established, is almost impossible 
to eradicate. Up to the present no case of this disease has been 
reported in Ireland, and it is of the highest importance that it should 
not be permitted to gain a foothold in this country. 

Unlike the more familiar scabs which consist of brownish or rust}'- 
coloured rough patches on the skin of the 

Appearanoe of the tuber this more dangerous Black Scab forms 
Scab. characteristic blackish, warty outgrowths or 

wrinkled lumps which proceed from the eyes. 
In some cases these outgrowths are small and are apt to be overlooked, 
hut in most cases one or more of them is large and prominent (See 
Fig. 1), the outgrowth in some cases being as large as, or even larger 
than, the tuber on which it is borne. When the attack is bad these 
excrescences may unite with each other, producing the condition of 
things shown in Fig 2, while in the worst cases the tubers are entirely 
covered with a wrinkled, warty, dark crust. 

Not only the tubers but also the underground stems which hear them, 
and the bases of the stalks near the ground-level may show these 
peculiar warty outgrowths. On cutting through an affected tuber the 
central portion is found to be firm and sound, but the wrinkled 
margin of the scab is dark-coloured. The outgrowths do not increase 
in size after the tuber is lifted, and premature rotting does not neces- 
sarily take place. 

When a thin slice of the dark marginal portion is examined with 
the microscope a large number of oval or 

Cause of the Scab. rounded, thick-walled, dark spores with granular 
contents are seen, each of which occupies a 
separate cell of the tissue (See Fig. 3). These spores are the hiber- 
nating or resting condition of a parasitic fungus which is the cause of 
the disease, and a single affected tuber contains thousands of such 
spores. Previously to passing into this resting condition the fungus was 
actively living in and on the cells of the potato, setting up an irritation 

2 H 2 
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there causing tlie cells to divide and multiply, and so producing the 
abnormal warty tissue. At this period — that is during the summer— 
the fungus existed in the form of minute droplets of living protoplasm 
which were able to multiply and bore their way from one cell to 
another, thus spreading the disease in the tuber. As the season 
advances each of these droplets becomes a thick-walled resting spore. 

The disease is spread from one place to another, and perpetuated 
from one season to another by these spores. 
Spread of the Disease, It is evident that if affected tubers are taken 
from one district to another the spores will go 
with them. The soil also becomes infected from the tubers, and if 
such soil is carried from place to place by implements, the boots of 
workers, etc., the disease will be spread by this means. It has been 
proved that infected soil retains its power of producing diseased crops 
of potatoes for at least two years, and it is probable that this is the 
case for even six years or more. No other crop, apparently, is attacked 
by this parasite and the disease is most prevalent in soils of a light, 
sandy type, 

Although various remedial measures, such as treating affected sets 
with sulphur, treating infected soil with gas 
Preventive Measures, lime in early summer when the resting spores 
are presumably germinating, and so on, have 
been suggested and tried with some success on a small scale, these are 
of little avail. What must be done in Ireland is to prevent the 
importation of tho disease in the shape of infected tubers, or should 
it by accident reach this country it must be stamped out immediately 
and not allowed to gain a foothold. 

All potatoes for planting, and especially those imported from 
Great Britain or the Continent, should be carefully examined for any 
appearance of the warty scab, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
the eyes. Should suspicious tubers be discovered they should not be 
planted but put aside, and a couple of specimens forwarded immediately, 
addressed to 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin, 

for expert examination. The postage of such samples, if sent by letter 
post, need not be prepaid. Should such examination confirm the 








presence of the disease the sets should be burned without hesitation, as 
nothing but a diseased and worthless crop will result from them, while 
the land in which they are planted will be rendered unfit for the culti- 
vation of potatoes for many years. Provided the affected potatoes are 
previously thoroughly boiled, so as to kill the spores, but not other- 
wise, they might be used for feeding purposes. In view especially of 
the proved superiority of Irish potatoes for “ seed ” purposes and of the 
necessity fora clean record, it is of the utmost importance that Ireland’s 
freedom from this disease should be jealously guarded and maintained. 
This end can only be attained by all concerned exercising the utmost 
vigilance against its importation, and by prompt and drastic action 
should it make its appearance. 

The disease is at present reported from the Comities of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Stafford, and Nottingham in 
England ; Merioneth in Wales, and Perth, Stirling, and Clackmannan 
in Scotland, and importers of “ seed ” from any of these districts 
should be especially cautious. It has also been reported from 
Hungary. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form (. No . 91), may be obtained free of 
charge , and post free , on application to the Secretary , Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland , Upper M err ion-street , 
Dublin . Letters of application so addressed need not be stamped. 
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THE USE AND PURCHASE OF MANURES, 

When it is considered that every product sold off the farm, whether 
stock or crop, with the exception of butter, removes a quantity of 
valuable fertilising substances from the land, and furthermore, that 
serious waste often occurs through insufficient care in the treatment of 
farmyard manure, it will be evident that if land is to be kept from 
deteriorating, at least part of the ingredients thus removed must be 
replaced. Fortunately, it rarely happens that a soil is deficient in any 
but oue or more of the following four substances : — Nitrogen, phosphates, 
potash, and to a less extent lime. The deficiency in these ingredients 
can be made good by the application of artificial manures and by the 
purchase of concentrated feeding stuffs. 

To manure land properly and economically several important prin- 
ciples must be considered, viz. : — 

1st. One substance cannot supply the place of another. For ex- 
ample : If land is deficient in phosphates, a full crop cannot be obtained 
until phosphates are applied, no matter what quantity of the other 
ingredients may be present. . The crop in this case is in the same 
position as a man who wants to build 100 yards of a wall with stone, 
sand, and lime, but who has only enough stone to build 50 yards. He 
may have sufficient sand and lime for 100 yards, but without the 
required proportion of stones he can accomplish only half his work. 
It is just the same with the soil. If there is only half enough phos- 
phates in the land it can only produce half a crop. It will not improve 
matters to apply more nitrogen or more potash if sufficient is present 
already, any more than it would help to build the wall by bringing 
another supply of sand or lime. 

2nd. The nutritive requirements of the different crops must be con- 
sidered. Some require to be supplied with more of one ingredient than 
of another. The most suitable form in which to apply the necessary 
ingredients to any particular crop should also be taken into account. 

3rd. The selection and application of manures must be made with 
due regard to the variation in the character and requirements of 
different soils. It is not an economical or good practice to manure all 
soils or every crop in the same manner. If the selection of manures is 
left to chance it follows in many cases that an ingredient which is not 
required is applied whilst an essential constituent may be omitted. 
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4th. Manures should be procured in the cheapest market, and the 
purchaser should demand a satisfactory guarantee that the material is 
of the proper description and quality. 

Manures are conveniently divided into two classes, viz. : — Complete 
manures and incomplete manures. A complete manure contains every 
ingredient in which a soil is likely to be deficient. Most organic 
manures, notably farmyard manure, are complete. Incomplete manures 
contain one or more, but not all the necessary manurial ingredients. 
Most of the raw artificial manures are incomplete. 

Farmyard manure, or dung, is the best example of a complete manure. 
In addition to containing all the important plant-foods in a form suitable 
for application to almost every crop, dung, consisting, as it does, mainly 
of vegetable matter, has a considerable influence 

Complete Manures. 011 the physical condition of the soil. Thus, on 

Farmyard Manure,, heavy retentive land, dung opens up the soil to 
admit air and assist drainage ; on light land it 
increases the retentive capacity of the soil for moisture and plant-food. 

Although dung is always a complete manure it varies much in 
quality according to the class of stock from which it is derived, the 
character of the feeding stuff's consumed, the kind and quantity of litter 
used, and the method in which it is stored. Manure made by fattening 
bullocks receiving cake and meals is much richer than that obtained 
from young growing cattle fed mainly on roots and straw. While dung 
is stored loss may occur in two w ays — first by overheating, second by 
drainage. Overheating, which occurs most frequently with horse 
manure, results in a loss of nitrogen, the most valuable ingredient in 
the manure. Overheated manure has a white mouldy appearance when 
turned. Loss from overheating may be prevented by mixing the 
manure from the different classes of stock, and by keeping the heap 
compact, firm, and moist. Much more serious loss occurs through 
neglect of the liquid manure. The black liquid which comes front a 
dung-heap is often allowed to drain into the nearest ditch or stream. 
This liquid is the most valuable part of the manure, and no pains 
should be spared to prevent it being lost. 

It is seldom necessary to incur much expense in preparing a place for 
storing dung, nor is it essential to erect a roof over the heap, unless by 
so doing the shed can be made to serve in addition as a shelter for 
young cattle or pigs. The site of the manure heap should be a dry, 
level place to which no water other than that which actually falls on 
the heap is likely to gain access. The floor should be water-tight and 
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the manure stored as compactly as possible. Some absorbent material, 
such as dry earth or bog mould, ought to be placed on the floor and 
around the heap to absorb any liquid; as this absorbent material 
becomes saturated it requires to be thrown upon the manure and re- 
placed by a fresh supply. 

The fact that the liquid is the more valuable part of the manure is 
frequently overlooked. The importance of saving the liquid will be 
appreciated when it is stated that this part of 
Liquid Manure. the manure contains the greater portion of the 
nitrogen and potash ; and furthermore that the 
nitrogen and potash in the liquid are move readily available as plant- 
foods, and consequently possess a greater value than equal amounts in 
the solid manure. The phosphates are distributed between the solid 
and liquid manure in varying proportions. 

Liquid manure may be utilised in several ways. It may be soaked 
up by turf or other absorbent material and thus added to the manure, 
or it may be collected in a tank and either spread over the manure heap 
from time to time, or distributed as a top-dressing by a liquid manure 
cart — an ordinary paraffin barrel can easily be fitted up to serve the 
purpose. Where circumstances are favourable the diluted liquid may 
be used for irrigation. 

It does not follow because dung can be applied to almost every crop, 
that artificial manures can be used in the 
Incomplete Manures, same way. If artificial manures are to be used 
economically and to the best advantage, the 
composition of each manure and its suitability to the requirements of the 
various crops and soils must be carefully considered. 

Nitrate of Soda and Sulphate of Ammonia 

Manures containing are the principal nitrogenous manures. Each 
Nitrogen- manure contains but one manurial ingredient — 

nitrogen. 

This fertilizer should be bought on a guarantee of 15*5 per cent. 

nitrogen, which corresponds to 95 per cent. 

Nitrate of Soda. purity. The nitrogen in this manure is present 
as a nitrate, the form in which plants take up 
their nitrogen, and is thus immediately available. Consequently nitrate 
of soda is the quickest-acting nitrogenous manure. Being very soluble 
it is liable to be washed out of the soil, and accordingly should not as a 
rule be applied except when the crop ha* brairded and is able to utilise 
the manure. It may be applied to grass land as soon as growth begins 
insprmg. 
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This manure should bfe purchased on a guarantee of 1 9 J to 20 per 
cent, nitrogen , which corresponds to 94 to 96 
Sulphate Of Ammonia, pel* cent, purity. Compared with Nitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia contains about a 
quarter more nitrogen, is less liable to be washed out of a soil, and is 
somewhat slower-acting, because the ammonia has to be changed in 
the soil to a nitrate before plants can make use of it. It should, 
therefore, be applied on arable ground a few days previous to, or at 
the time of, putting in the crop, or to grass-land before growth com- 
mences in Spring. Sulphate of Ammonia has not so great a tendency 
to promote the growth of foliage as is the case with Nitrate of Soda. 

Whilst Nitrate of Soda and Sulphate of Ammonia are the principal 
sources of nitrogen, there is a third form in 

Organic Nitrogen, which farmers may purchase this ingredient — 
viz., organic nitrogen, which is found in animal 
or vegetable matter, such as blood, horn, refuse oil cake, &c. Organic 
nitrogen is slow-acting, and in some cases extremely so ; horn, for 
example, which contains almost as much nitrogen as nitrate of soda, 
decays very slowly. Its nitrogen, therefore, does not become readily 
available for use by plants, and consequently, even if ground to a very 
fine powder so as to facilitate decay, horn has little value as manure. 

Phosphates occur in manures in three forms : — (i.) Soluble or quick- 
acting phosphates. All “ dissolved ” manures, 

^ a ^hosphatefl^ n ^ SUC ^ aS ^ u P er P^ 10S P^ a ^ e > Dissolved Bones, Dis- 
solved Guanos, etc., contain varying quantities 
of soluble phosphate, (ii.) Insoluble or slow-acting phosphate. The 
whole of the phosphate in Bone Meal, Bone Flour, and Raw Guanos, 
and part of that in Dissolved Bones is present in the insoluble form 
(iii.) Citric soluble phosphate, which is intermediate in solubility 
between soluble and insoluble phosphate. The phosphate in Basic Slag 
is mainly present in this form. Citrate soluble phosphate is also found 
in superphosphate that has been stored for some time, owing to the fact 
that some of the phosphate originally present in the soluble or quick- 
acting form changes or “ re verts” to the less available citric soluble form. 

Superphosphate varies in composition, and contains from about 20 to 
35 per cent, soluble phosphate ; and the price 
Superphosphate, of any particular grade should be approximately 
proportionate to the amount of soluble phos- 
phate it contains. The higher grades, however, are usually better 
value than low grades. It is not advisable to purchase superphosphate 
containing less than 25 per cent, soluble phosphate. 
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Dissolved Bones are more extensively used than other bone manures, 
but the demand appears to be less than formerly, 
Bone Manures, probably owing to the fact that soluble phos- 
phate can usually be bought cheaper as super- 
phosphate, and also to the great increase in the use of Basic Slag. It 
is important that this manure should be bought under the name of 
“ pure dissolved bones ” in order to prevent the substitution of mineral 
superphosphate or so-called bone compounds. 

Pure Dissolved Bones should contain about equal quantities of 
soluble and insoluble phosphate, viz., 14 to 17 per cent, respectively* 
and about 2 to 3 per cent, nitrogen. 

Bone Meal should contain about 50 per cent, insoluble phosphate and 
Bone Meal and 3 to 3^ per cent, of organic nitrogen ; Bone 
Bone Flour. Flour, 60 per cent, insoluble phosphate, and 
about 1 J per cent, of organic nitrogen. Bone Meal when tinely ground 
and sufficiently cheap, is useful on light land ; it is, however, slow- 
acting and the results extend over a number of years. The decomposi- 
tion of Bone Meal in the soil is further retarded by the oily matter in 
the bones. The bones used in the manufacture of Bone Flour are sub- 
jected to a steaming process which removes the fatty substances and 
also most of the nitrogenous substances, such as gelatin. This treat- 
ment in conjunction witli fine grinding renders Steamed Bone Flour 
much quicker-acting than Bone Meal. It may be used with advantage 
for supplying part of the phosphates for turnips, and is also a suitable 
component of a top-dressing for pasture land. 

There are several brands of Basic Slag on the market which contain 
from about 25 to 45 per cent, total phosphate. 
Basic Slag. Basic Slag contains about 40 to 50 per cent, of 
lime in addition to phosphate, and this fact ex- 
plains in a large measure its suitability for mooiy or heavy land 
deficient in lime. Basic Slag should always be purchased on the three 
following guarantees : — (i.) The amount of phosphate of lime the 
manure contains. The price should be proportional to the amount of 
phosphate, (ii.) The solubility of the phosphate in a 2 per cent, 
solution of citric acid according to Wagner’s test ; the solubility should 
be at least 80 per cent, (iii.) The fineness of grinding. The slag 
should be ground so finely that at least 80 per cent, of it will pass 
through a sieve of 10,000 holes to the square inch. (See Department’s 
Leaflet No. 22.) 
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Three potassic manures are in common use, viz. : — Muriate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, and Kainit. Commercial 

Manures containing samples of Muriate and Sulphate of Potash 
Potash. usually contain about 48 to 50 per cent, of 

potash. They are liable, however, to vary con- 
siderably in composition, therefore the price should always be pro- 
portional to the amount of potash they contain. Kainit is less variable 
in quality and usually contains about 12 per cent, of potash. It is 
evident from the above figures that 1 cwt. of good quality Muriate or 
Sulphate of Potash contains as much potash as 4 cwt. Kainit. 

The extensive manurial trials carried out by the Department with 
the principal farm crops have shown that in the 
Purchase of Manures, majority of cases the most profitable system of 
manuring with artificials is to employ a complete 
mixture, i.e., a combination of manures containing the three important 
manurial constituents, viz. : — Nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. The most 
suitable mixtures for the various crops as indicated by these experiments 
are given at the end of this leaflet for convenient reference. (Full par- 
ticulars of these experiments are given in the Department’s leaflets Nos. 
36-41, inclusive.) Farmers may either buy the manures separately and 
mix them at home, or they may purchase the prepared mixtures, which 
many manure manufacturers now compound according to the Depart- 
ment's recommendations. The chief advantage of buying the raw 
materials is that the manurial ingredients are generally cheaper than is 
the case if they are purchased in prepared mixtures ; furthermore, 
farmers are more likely to be supplied with a genuine article. The 
manufacturer, however, with every facility, for mixing at his disposal 
is enabled to perforin the work much more thoroughly than is possible 
on the farm, and a small extra charge for mixing is reasonable. Many 
farmers make the mistake of assuming that a manure at a low price per 
ton is economical. This, however, is not necessarily the case ; indeed, 
it is usually found that high-grade manures are in reality the cheapest 
when valued according to their composition. 

The relative value of different manures or* grades of a manure contain- 
ing the same ingredient can be ascertained 
Unit Values. readily by calculating the unit value of that 
ingredient in each manure. The one with the 
lowest unit value i$ the cheapest. The (t unit value,” or the value of 
1 per cent, of an ingredient per ton of manure is obtained by dividing 
the price per ton of the manure by its percentage composition. Thus if 
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Sulphate of Ammonia Containing 20 per cent, nitrogen costs £1 4 per 
toh, the unit value of nitrogen in this manure is £14 divided by 20, that 
is 14s. Similarly, if 35 per cent. Superphosphate costs £3 10$. per ton, 
the unit value of soluble phosphate is £3 10$. divided by 35, that is 2$. 
It should be clearly understood that the unit value of any ingredient in 
a manure will vary with the market price of that manure, so that the 
unit value of an ingredient cannot be fixed permanently at any par- 
ticular figure. When a manure contains but one valuable ingredient 
there is little difficulty in determining who is offering the best value. 
Thus, if 35 per cent. Superphosphate is sold at £3 10$. per ton, 30 per 
cent. Superphosphate would be worth only £3 per ton. The valuation 
of a manure containing several ingredients is, however, more complicated. 

For instance, most of the manures which contain insoluble phosphate 
also contain organic nitrogen, and accordingly before the unit value of 
insoluble phosphate can be ascertained the value of the nitrogen must 
be deducted from the price of the manure ; thus, assuming Bone Meal 
containing 50 per cent, insoluble phosphate and 3 per cent, nitrogen is 
sold at £5 10$. per ton, the unit value of the insoluble phosphate 
would be obtained as follows : — The value of 3 per cent, nitrogen 
when this ingredient is 14$. per unit = 42$., which, deducted from 
£5 10$. = £3 8$., which represents the value of 50 per cent, insoluble 
phosphate, i.e,, about 1$. id. per unit. 

The method of procedure in the valuation of a compound manure 
may be shown best by an example. Assume 
Valuation of that two potato manures of the following com- 

Compound Manures, position, respectively, are placed on the market 
at the prices mentioned, and it is required to 
ascertain which is the better value. 


I. Price £0 per ton. 


Analysis : — Nitrogen, 

5 per cent. 

Sohible Phosphate, 

. 14 per cent. 

Insoluble Phosphate, 

. 2 per cent. 

Potash, 

. 4 per cent. 

II. Price £5 per ton. 

Analysis : — Nitrogen, 

. 2 per cent. 

Soluble Phosphate, 

. 16 per cent. 

Insoluble Phosphate, 

4 per cent. 

Potash, 

. 1 per cent. 
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The first thing to do is to fix the unit value of the different ingrer 
dientsfrom the current prices of the raw manures. As market prices 
and, of course, the unit values of the different ingredients are subject to 
constant variation the following prices are given merely to illustrate 
the method of valuation and must not be regarded as representing the 
values at all times. 

If the following were the current prices of the raw manures the unit 
values of the different ingredients would be : — 

Sulphate of Ammonia (20% Nitrogen) at £14 per ton. Unit value ot 
Nitrogen = £14 - 20 — 1 4$. 

Superphosphate (35% Soluble Phosphate) at £3 10$. per ton. Unit 
value of Soluble Phosphate = £3 10$. - 35 = 2$. 

Bone Meal (50% Insoluble Phosphate, 3% Nitrogen) at £5 10$. per ton. 
Unit value of Insoluble Phosphate = £5 10$., less 42$. (the value 
of 3% Nitrogen at 14$. per unit)- £3 8$. - 50“ 1$. 4c/. 

Kainit (12% Potash) at £2 12$. per ton. Unit value of Potash = 
£2 12$. -12-4$. 4r/. 

Having obtained the unit values of the different ingredients, the 


alue of the compound manures can 

be estimated as follows 

£ 

$. 

d. 

I. — Nitrogen, 

5% at 14$. -3 

10 

0 

Soluble Phosphate, 

14% at 2$. -1 

s 

0 

Insoluble Phosphate, 

2% at 1$. id. -= 0 

2 

8 

Potash, . 

4% at 4s. 4rf. 0 

17 

4 

Actual value per ton, 

. 5 

18 

0 

Price charged, 

. (> 

0 

0 


£ 

$. 

d. 

II, — Nitrogen, 

2% at 14$. -1 

8 

0 

Soluble Phosphate, 

18% at 2$. -1 

16 

0 

Insoluble Phosphate, 

4% at 1$. 4<Z. — 0 

5 

4 

Potash, , 

1% at 4$. id. — 0 

4 

4 

Actual value per ton, 

. 3 

13 

8 

Price charged, 

. 5 

0 

0 


No. 1 is good value at £6 per ton, while No 2, although offered at £l 
per ton less, is still £1 4$. 4 d. per ton dearer than No. 1. 
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The procedure to be followed in determining the value of a compound 
manure, or to compare the relative values of two manures, as indicated 
in the above examples, is briefly : — (1,) ascertain at what price the raw 
material can be bought ; (2.) divide this price by the percentage of the 
ingredient each manure contains ; the resulting figure will be the unit 
value of that ingredient 

In accordance with the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, the seller 
must supply the buyer with an invoice in which 
Misleading Methods is stated the quantity of nitrogen, soluble and 
of Stating Analyses, insoluble phosphates , and potash, respectively, 
the manure contains. Many farmers do not 
avail themselves of the protection against fraud afforded by this Act, 
and the Department would urge purchasers of manures to insist on 
being supplied with a properly-worded invoice showing the composition 
of the manure. No invoice should be accepted in which the amounts of 
the above ingredients are not stated in a proper manner, that is, as 
nitrogen , soluble phosphate , insoluble phosphate , and potash . Special 
attention is directed to this subject because it has been, and still is, 
customary to state the nitrogen as ammonia or sulphate of ammonia, 
the potash as sulphate of potash or as potash salts, whilst the phosphates 
are at times stated as total phosphates or as “ partial! y” or “ mostly, ” 
soluble. The composition of manures is stated in this manner to mislead 
the purchaser into thinking that lie is buying a better quality manure 
than is really the case. 

The relationship of the compounds to the pure ingredients are as 
follows : — 


1 per cent. Nitrogen = 1 J per cent. Ammonia, or 4| per cent. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

1 per cent. Potash = 1> ; per cent. Sulphate of Potash. 

The term u Potash Salts” is vague and unsatisfactory and should 
never be accepted. 


The following example shows how the analysis of a manure was 
quoted to mislead purchasers regarding its actual value ; — 


Analysis as Btated by the 
Manufacturer. 

14% Total Phosphate. 

12% Soluble Phosphate. 

7% Sulphate of Ammonia. 

10% Potash Salts. 


Analysis correctly Btated. 

12% Soluble Phosphate. 

2% Insoluble Phosphate. 

1£% Nitrogen. 

1 Potash (and possibly even 
less). 
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When an analysis is not stated in a proper manner, it is unnecessary 
for the purchaser to convert sulphate of ammonia into nitrogen, sulphate 
of potash, into potash, <fec.; instead, he should compel the seller to give him 
an invoice made out according to the requirements of the Acts. Any 
farmer who cannot obtain a proper invoice when purchasing manures 
should immediately report full particulars of the case to the Department. 

Although good crops can often be grown with artificial manures alone, 
manurial experiments have repeatedly demon- 

Eequirements of the strated that artificials are, as a rule, most profit- 
Pifferent Crops. ably employed when used to supplement a mode- 
rate dressing of dung. Complete dressings, that 
is, a mixture of artificials containing each of the three important manurial 
ingredients, nitrogen, phosphate, and potash, can generally be relied 
upon to give profitable returns, and at the same time to maintain the 
fertility of the soil, and are therefore recommended in preference to an 
incomplete manure. For convenience of reference the complete dressings 
recommended for the different crops are given at the end of this article. 

The turnip crop requires a manurial dressing consisting mainly of 
phosphates. On land in fairly good condition 
Turnips. an application of 4 ' cwt. 35 per cent. Super- 

phosphate in conjunction with a moderate 
dressing of dung gives good results, but on land which is naturally 
poor or is in low condition the complete mixture (see page 445) is, how- 
ever, more generally suitable. Basic Slag may partly or wholly be 
substituted for Superphosphate on heavy or moory soils and on land 
where “ finger and toe ” is prevalent. Turnips grown on heavy land 
may be top-dressed after thinning with nitrate of soda at the rate of 
about 1 cwt. per statute acre, and where an attack of turnip u fly ” is 
feared a similar dressing to force the young plants into rough leaf is 
beneficial on all soils. Turnips grown without dung may be manured 
with the same mixture of artificials, but one and a-lialf times the 
quantity should be applied. 

The Department’s experiments do not indicate that any material 
advantage is secured by the use of more complicated mixtures of 
manures for turnips grown without dung. 

Although mangels resemble turnips in the matter of cultivation and 
the purpose for which they are grown, they 
Mangels. differ considerably in their manurial require- 

ments. While turnips are specially benefited 
by superphosphate, it has comparatively little effect on mangels. The 
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mangel crop lias most difficulty in obtaining nitrogen. Nitrate of soda 
may be used instead of sulphate of ammonia, the nitrate being best 
applied as a top-dressing after the mangels arc thinned. If the 
quantity used exceeds 1 cwt. per statute acre it should be applied at two 
different times. 

Halt should be included in the mixture of manures for this crop (see 
page 456). 

Potatoes require a complete manure containing a higher proportion 
of potash than is used for roots. Either Muriate 
Potatoes. of Potash or Sulphate of Potash is preferable to 

Kainit for this crop. The Department recom- 
mend i\I uriate of Potash as it is usually a cheaper source of potash than 
Sulphate of Potash, and equally efficacious. 

The best results with cabbages are obtained from heavy dressings of 
dung. When the plants have started to grow 
Cabbages. a pinch of Nitrate of Soda should be sprinkled 
near the roots of each plant Dilute liquid 
manure may also be applied. 

Not only does the judicious application of artificial manure to oats 
on poor lea land give a profitable return, but 
Oats. the heavier crop keeps down weeds and scutch 

grass and the deeper roots of the oats open up 
the land, so that it is easier tilled the following year. A complete 
manure containing a considerable amount of nitrogen makes a suitable 
dressing (see page 456). Nitrogen may be supplied either as nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. The tendency of the former is to unduly 
increase the straw , while the latter produces better grain and its appli- 
cation is less likely to delay the ripening of the crop. 

When it is necessary to manure barley a complete manurial dressing, 
consisting of sulphate of ammonia, superphos- 
Barley. phate, and kainit (see page 457), is recommended 

in preference to the application of any one 

ingredient. 

The manures for both oats and barley are best applied some ten days 
before sowing, when the seed bed is being prepared. 

Wheat is particularly responsive to nitrogenous manures, and 
accordingly nitrogen- should form the principal 
Wheat. constituent of any manurial dressing employed. 

It is often found profitable to apply a top- 
dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate of 1 cwt. per statute acre to 
wh$at appearing thin or unhealthy in spring. 
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On poor land it is advisable to apply 2 cwt. 35 per cent, super- 
phosphate and 1 cwt. kainit before sowing, and to top-dress the crop 
with nitrate of soda in March. 

Flax grown after lea oats or after oats succeeding manured green 
crop responds to an application of a potash 
Flax. manure. From 1 to cwt. muriate of potash 

has usually proved the most profitable manur- 
ing, whilst an equivalent dressing of 4 to 6 cwt. kainit per statute acre 
has also been found remunerative. The application of either of these 
manures in the quantity specified also effectually prevents the disease 
known as “yellowing.” The question as to whether such a dressing of 
a potash manure may be profitably supplemented by the addition of 
a slow-acting nitrogenous manure is under investigation by the 
Department. 

Many farmers do not realise that a crop of hay removes almost as 
much plant food from the soil as a corn crop, 
Hay. and that if meadows are to be prevented from 

deteriorating they must be liberally manured. 
When a portion of the dung can be spared, it cannot be utilised to 
better advantage than as a dressing for meadows. Failing dung, super- 
phosphate and kainit. 2 cwt. of each, should be applied early in spring, 
followed by a top-dressing of 1 cwt. nitrate of soda when growth com- 
mences. On black bottoms or moory land, G to 1 0 cwt. of basic slag per 
statute acre should be applied during November or December. On 
such land slag seldom fails to greatly improve the quantity and quality 
of the herbage. An addition of 2 to 3 cwt. kainit to the slag and an 
application of nitrate of soda in March or April is also recommended on 
this class of land. 

It is of the greatest importance that manures be thoroughly mixed, 
and unless a farmer is prepared to carry out the 

Mixing Manures. work efficiently, he should not attempt to pre- 
pare his own mixtures, but leave this operation 

to the manufacturer. 

To mix manures on the farm the following directions should be 
observed : — Select a clean, dry floor, preferably of concrete, and spread 
out the manures in the required proportions in a heap. Turn the heap 
completely several times to thoroughly mix the manures, and break fine 
any lumps. The mixture should be finally passed through a fine riddle 
or screen. 

In no case should manures be mixed except immediately before use. 

2 I 
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*■ 

Some manures cannot be mixed on account of chemical action being 
thereby set up which results in a Iosb or depreciation of the fertilising 
ingredients. 

The following manures should not be mixed or loss will result : — (1) 
Basic Slag with any manure containing ammonia or soluble phosphate, 
such as— sulphate of ammonia, guano, superphosphate, dissolved bones, 
(2) nitrate of soda with superphosphate or dissolved bones except for 
immediate application, and under no circumstances if the superphos- 
phate or bones be not in fine, dry condition. 

If superphosphate is mixed with kainit, a quantity of sawdust, dry 
bog mould, or earth should be added, otherwise the mixture is liable to 
become sticky and form into a hard mass. 

For convenience of reference the manurial dressings recommended 
per statute acre for the different crops are here summarised : — 
Turnips (I.) — 10 tons dung. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 cwt. 85% Superphosphate. 

3 cwt. kainit. 

(II.) — 1£ cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 'j 

6 cwt. 35% Superphosphate. I Without dung. 

4^ cwt. Kainit. J 

(See Leaflet No. 41.) 

Mangels (I.) — 20 tons dung. 

2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 cwt. 35% Superphosphate. 

4 cwt. Salt. 

(II.) — 20 tons dung. 

4 cwt. 35°/ 0 Superphosphate. 

4 cwt Salt. 

2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda (applied in two dressings after 
thinning). 

^See Leaflet No. 39.) 

Potatoes— 15 tons dung. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 cwt, 35°/ 0 Superphosphate. 

1 cwt. Muriate of Potash. 

(See Leaflet No. 38.) 

Oats. — 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

3 cwt. 35°/ c Superphosphate. 

3 cwt. Kainit. 


(See Leaflet No. 40.) 
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Barley.— 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

3 cwt. 35°/ 0 Superphosphate. 

3 cwt. Kainit 

(See Leaflet No. 36.) 

Wheat. — 2 cwt 35°/© Superphosphate. \ Applied at time of 
1 cwt. Kainit. ' sowing. 

1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda (given as a top-dressing in March 
or April). 

Flax. — 1 J cwt. Muriate of Potash or 5 to 6 cwt. Kainit. 

(See Leaflet No, 52.) 

Meadow Hay. — 1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda. 

2 cwt. 35°/ 0 Superphosphate. 

2 cwt. Kainit. 

(See Leaflet No. 37.) 

The above mixtures of manures are recommended for land of average 
fertility, but each farmer should experiment for himself to ascertain the 
quantities which are likely to prove most profitable under his own local 
conditions. This should involve no difficulty and need entail little 
trouble. If it is considered advisable to modify the total quantity of 
manure to be applied to any particular crop, it* is important that the 
proportions in which the manures are mixed should not be altered, 
as these proportions have been evolved from careful and protracted ex- 
periment and may be regarded as being applicable throughout the 
country. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form (No, 17 Revised) may be obtained 
free of charge , and post free , on application to the Secretary , Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland^ Upper Merrion- 
street } Dublin. Letters of application so addressed need not be stamped. 
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REARING CHICKENS IN BROODERS. 

The appliance which is ufied for rearing chickens after they have 
been hatched in an incubator is an artificial rearer variously called a 
“ brooder,” “ rearer,” or “ foster-mother.” The art of rearing chickens 
artificially has been brought to great perfection within recent years, 
and those who have experience in this method of rearing assert that it 
is easier and more satisfactory in every way to rear chickens by arti- 
ficial means than by the aid of hens. However this may be, it is certain 
that many of the more extensive poultry keepers have now adopted 
the artificial process of both hatching and rearing. A very great 
improvement has been brought about in the manufacture of artificial 
rearing appliances, and they are no longer the death-traps which many 
of them undoubtedly were, not very many years ago. 

Brooders are made in various styles (see illustrations), but almost all 
of them contain either two or three compart- 

Various Styles of ments. There is usually the sleeping com- 
Brooders. partment, in which is placed the lamp, tank, or 

other source of heat and opening off this is the 
run or feeding compartment. A brooder so made is complete, but 
many machines have a third compartment, called the outer run, and 
this is certainly a decided advantage. A good brooder may cost from 
two to four pounds, in accordance with its size, but those which are 
made by reliable manufacturers will last for many years, if treated with 
care, painted annually, and safely stored when not in use, and this 
being so it is preferable to pay a few pounds for a good brooder rather 
than a smaller sum for an unreliable machine- 

Sometimes brooders are home-made, and \ have seen numbers of 
them in use, apparently giving every satisfac- 
Home-made Brooders, tion, but there are few carpenters who can make 
them well, and, on the whole, I believe it is 
wiser and less expensive to have brooders made by those who under- 
stand the principles of artificial rearing, and who have proven that they 
can make trustworthy machines. 

It is, as a rule, a mistake to depend solely upon hens to rear chickens 
which have been artificially hatched. Hens will not, of course, take 
to chicks unless they (the hens) are broody, consequently it is very difficult 
to provide enough broody hens early in the year to take care of a large 
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number of incubator-batched chicks ; and when one depends upon hens 
there is a risk that either early hatching is delayed, or too many chicks 
are given to each hen and she cannot possibly 
Advantages of hover them so that the mortality is very great, 
Artificial Hatching, and there is much disappointment and vexation. 

Therefore I should say that if much artificial 
incubation is carried on, rearing ought to be done by the same process, 
and there are but few circumstances in which artificial hatching can be 
conveniently or successfully combined with rearing by hens. 

Artificial rearing may be said to begin immediately after the chicks 
leave the shell, since it takes them only a few hours to dry, and they 
must then be removed to the d lying box or compartment of the incu- 
bator. Some machines are not fitted with a drying box, which is a 
drawback and often causes annoyance and extra work to the attendant, 
and there are also some incubators fitted with drying boxes which are 
entirely too small to accommodate the number of chicks which the 
incubator is supposed to hatch. In the latter 
Treatment of Chickens case the attendant must take care to admit surh- 
when hatched. cient air to the chicks while they are drying, 
but if there is no drying box it is necessary to 
remove the chicks to a box or basket lined with cotton wool or some 
similar material, and place them near a fire where they will keep 
moderately warm. In due time they can be removed to the brooder, 
but not until this appliance has been fully prepared for their recep- 
tion. The first step in this direction is to thoroughly scour and air 
the interior of the brooder, leaving it if possible for two or three days 
in the open air, exposed to wind and sun. It is also recommended that 
the appliance should be lime-washed in the interior after rearing each 
batch of chicks, and as all this takes time, it is apparent that the 
brooder must be got ready several days before the chicks are due to 
hatch. It is also necessary to heat it up and let it run for at least two 
days, in order to see if the proper temperature can be maintained. 

It is recommended that a sheet of thick brown paper should be placed 
on the floor of the sleeping chamber, under the 
Preparing the litter, so as to keep the floor from becoming 
44 Brooder. 1 9 soiled. Over the paper some litter must be 
spread, and this may consist of chaff, chopped 
straw, dried lawn clippings, or any short light material spread on 
the floor to the depth of half an inch. For the floors of brooders, 
dry garden earth and clean sand are also used, and can be recom- 
mended as quite as good as light litter. Both the paper and litter 
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used on the floor should be renewed three times a week, if there is 
a full batch in the brooder, but if the batch has been a small one, and 
the machine is filled to, say, only half its capacity, the litter need not be 
removed oftener than twice a week. 

Nothing is more detrimental to the well-being of young chickens 
than overcrowding, and I believe that more 
Overcrowding should chicks are lost from this than from any other 
be avoided. cause It is easy to see how the inexperienced 
chick rearer can be led into the mistake of 
putting too many chicks into a brooder, because brooders are advertised 
as capable of accommodating a certain number of chicks, say one 
hundred, and this only means that they are large enough for that 
number of chicks up to a few days or a week old. Hence it is plain 
that at the age of two weeks, if all the chicks have survived, they are 
hopelessly overcrowded, and by the time they have reached the age of 
three or four weeks more than half of them have died, and those that 
remain are stunted and miserable. Chicks which are allowed plenty 
of room in the brooder grow at a surprising rate, and if the machine 
is capable of accommodating fifty chicks, newly hatched, it will certainly 
not bold more than half that number at three weeks old. It is, 
moreover inadvisable to put too many chicks into a brooder no 
matter what size it may be, and if batches of chicks were divided into 
flocks of twenty-five or thirty much better results would be attained 
than are got from the rearing of one hundred chicks in a single brooder. 
It will accordingly be seen that if hatching is to be carried on con- 
tinuously throughout the spring, it is necessary to keep more than one 
brooder for every incubator of one-hundred-egg capacity. 

The brooder may be placed in somewhat the same situation as one 
would place a coop containing heu and chickens, that is to say, a great 
deal depends upon climatic conditions. In summer and late spring the 
proper place for the brooder is in an open field, provided of course that 
the situation is a sheltered one, as exposure to severe storms or chilling 
winds must be guarded against. The machine should be placed where 
it can receive sunshine during the greater portion of the day. But 
when the conditions are contrary, it is necessary to have the brooder 
under cover of a house or shed during winter and early spring, when 
the earlier broods are being raised. And again, when the weather is 
particularly sultry, with the sun baking the earth, it is almost needless 
to say that the brooder must be located in the shade. 
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The brooder is generally fitted with a thermometer, as it is 
essential to keep the heat fairly regular 
The Temperature of There is considerable danger to the health 
the Brooder. caused by alternate over-heating and under- 
heating, since irregularity of temperature is 
productive of colds, and perhaps of more serious ailments, and if a 
chick which has once got a thorough chilling does not die at a very 
early age, at any rate it seldom reaches maturity. The best of all 
thermometers is, however, the chick itself, and observation teaches 
the attendant to know whether the chicks are receiving too much or 
too little heat, or just the proper amount. When the chicks huddle 
into a corner or crowd about the lamp or other source of heat, with 
occasional plaintive cries, they are too cold, but if they should pant 
and lift their wings and retire to the coolest corners of the brooder, 
these things are an indication that too much heat is being applied. 
But, when the chicks do neither of these things, but rest contentedly 
on the brooder floor, some near the lamp, some at the door, and 
others in various positions, we may feel assured that the temperature 
is about right. 

With regard to this matter of proper temperature the following is 
the advice given by a poultry keeper who has had many years expe- 
rience in the artificial rearing of chicks ; — “ The temperature of the 
sleeping compartment of the brooder should be maintained for the first 
three or four days at about 90 degrees. The temperature should be taken 
half way between the floor and the top. At the end of four days the 
heat can be decreased gradually until the young birds are three weeks 
old, when 70 degrees at night will be sufficient. Then by degrees, 50 
degrees can be reached, until it is considered that the chicks can do 
without any artificial heat. The heat, however, in the brooder, must 
be regulated to some considerable extent according to the temperature 
of the outside atmosphere. If the weather is warm, the brooder can 
be allowed to cool down more in the day time, care being taken that 
the temperature is raised again for the night.” 

Needless to say the feeding of the chickens plays an important part 
in their up-bringing and rapid development, and 
The Feeding of the most important questions next to those 
Brooder Chickens, already considered are — (1) what food to use, 
and (2) how to feed it. The systems of feed- 
ing chicks now in general use may be defined under three heads, namely 
(1) dry feeding, (2) mash feeding, and (3) a combination of dry and 
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mash feeding, and amongst the most practical and experienced of chick 
raisers we have advocates of each of the three methods of feeding 
enumerated. In one of the English poultry journals the question was 
recently very fully discussed by experts, and opinions as to the merits 
of each system were pretty equally divided. 

The dry feeding of chicks consists in allowing them a full supply of 
smallseeds and crushed grains of many kinds, without any soft food what- 
ever from the day they are hatched forward, up to the age of eight or ten 
weeks or even longer. This dry food is fed in various ways, but chiefly 
buried in light, short litter, and it is found that there is very little 
mortality amongst the chicks, that there is a considerable saving in food 
and the labour of attendance, and that the chicks suffer very little from 
bowel troubles and the other complaints to which young chicks are sub- 
ject. But, on the other hand, it is found that chicks do not grow so 
fast when fed on dry stuffs alone. Chickens grow very fast and attain 
a great size when fed wholly or largely on soft mashes, and this manner 
of feeding is often followed in raising spring chickens, with a view to 
forcing them for the early market. It cannot, however, be recom- 
mended for general adoption, and taking everything into consideration 
it is probable that the best results in chick 
Mixed Feeding rearing can be attained by the judicious feeding 
best. of soft foods and dry grains combined, pro- 

vided t hat the person who attends to the chicks 
understands their wants, and is prepared to give them constant and 
regular attention. The rearer, who is a novice, or inexperienced, or 
careless, will, however, rear more chicks by feeding on dry foods alone, 
and this is probably the reason why the dry system has come so much 
into favour within the past two or three years. It is a safe method in 
the hands of unskilful poultry keepers. 

One of the best ways of feeding chicks, assuming that they are to be 
fed a combination of dry and soft foods, is to let them have during the 
first four or five days of their lives several feeds a day of a crumbly 
mash, consisting of custard made from eggs and milk, nicely dried by 
the addition of some oatmeal, wheatmeal, or fine middlings, and an 
occasional feed of purely dry food, such as oatmeal, millet, canary seed, 
crushed wheat, &c. During the first day, of course, 
Hints on Feeding, they do not need any feeding, but afterwards 
they must be fed frequently as the crops of 
newly-hatched chicks are small and they cannot hold very much food 
at a time. It is not too often to feed them once every three hours 
during the first week, care being taken to give only as much food at 
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each meal as the chicks will eat up with relish, and to supply the meals 
very early in the morning, late at night, and at regular intervals 
throughout the day. The soft foods may, with advantage, be moistened 
with milk in preference to water, as milk is a most nutritious food for 
young chicks, as well as for young animals. Chicks learn to eat at a 
very early age, and they pick at everything of a light colour, which 
they see on the ground. It is accordingly not veiy difficult to induce 
them to partake of grit, and this should be given in the 
form of sharp sand, or specially prepared chick grit, from the very 
beginning. Chicks need grit to aid them in digesting their food as badly 
as they need the food itself, and if they are taught to eat it in their 
earliest days they will seldom pass a day without paying a visit to the 
grit box. Green food should also be supplied from the commencement, 
and an excellent plan is to dig a sod of earth with short green grass, 
such as can be found in a pasture, and place it in the chick run. This is 
often done in the rearing of goslings, but there are few who take the 
trouble to provide chicks with green food in this way. 

There are other kinds of green food which might also be fed, if finely 
chopped and either mixed with the mash or given separately, and these 
include lettuce, cabbage, onions, leeks, nettles, &c. A. small quantity of 
lean meat, either raw or cooked, may be allowed daily, but the greatest 
care must he taken not to feed too much of it, and as soon as the 
chicks get out in the fields, where they can find plenty of 
insects and worms, they generally do better without any additional 
animal food. When prepared chick foods are used, it becomes 
unnecessary to feed meat to chicks, as these prepared foods usually con- 
tain a sufficient quantity of animal foods, and anything additional might 
be injurious. After the first few days the use of egg foods for chicks 
may be dispensed with, because they invariably do better on plain meals, 
milk, meat and vegetables, and it would be nothing more than an 
unnecessary expense to continue feeding eggs longer than they are 
beneficial to health or growth. 

Plain mashes may be made up by mixing together meals of various 
kinds, such as middlings, barley meal, wheatmeal, gronnd oats, <kc., and 
these may be moistened with either milk or water, and vegetables may 
be added to them as desired. Mashes made in this way if moistened 
with milk may be baked in an oven, and the 
Preparing and dark brown bread into which they are baked 
Feeding Mashes. may be fed to the chicks in large junks, or may 
be smashed up by the aid of a bone or vegetable 
cutter. It is often enough to feed this soft food, to chicks of two weeks 
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old and upwards, three tiroes a day, and their remaining meals, to the 
number of two or three, may consist of dry grains, either whole or 
crushed, according to the age of the birds. 

When feeding mashes to chicks the most important rule to be borne 
in mind is that the mashes must be in a nice crumbly condition, that 
on no account must they be sour, stale or sloppy, and that no mash 
must be left lying about after the young birds have eaten enough. 
Chickens can be reared without giving them any water to drink, pro- 
vided they get milk instead, or that the foods supplied contain sufficient 
moisture, but it is always safer to keep a well filled fountain of fresh 
water where they can reach it, and then they will never suffer from 
thirst, nor drink too much when an opportunity arises. 

The welfare of chicks, which are being raised in a brooder, depends 
almost entirely upon the skill of the attendant and the amount of care 
which is given to them. They have no mother to teach them how and 
when to eat, when to rest and when to scratch, and instinct being 
often at fault, it is a common failing with brooder chicks to eat and 
rest too much and to scratch too little. The chicks must accordingly 
be fed in the most careful manner, and they must be induced to scratch 
for a large proportion of their food, by burying the dry portion of it in 
the light litter of the run. Brooders must be cleaned daily and the 
litter must bo entirely renewed two or three times a week, the heat 
must be kept regular, for if it is too high the chicks will die at once, 
and if it is too low they will pine and dwindle away and finally the 
attendant must use hiB or her powers of observation and see that the 
chicks are thriving and growing from day to day as they ought when 
well cared, liberally fed, and managed in an intelligent manner. 


H. DR COUROI. 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. 

[*** The following is the fifth of a short series of articles appear- 
ing in the Journal on some recently established Technical Schools 
in Ireland. These descriptive articles relate to centres differing 
widely in population and needs , and it is believed that they will be of 
interest and value in view of future developments in towns in which 
permanent buildings have not yet been provided. The first three articles 
dealt with the Belfast Technical Institute ; the Technical School , Bally - 
money ; and the Central Technical Institute , Waterford .* Those 
buildings were new . It is proposed to continue the series by publish- 
ing some articles , of which this is the second , dealing with buildings 
already erected but adapted to meet the needs of a Technical School. The 
first of this latter section of the series dealt with Technical Instruction in 
Ballymena, t] 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN QUEENSTOWN. 

By George Thompson, 

Principal, Day Trades Preparatory and Technical School. 

Part T — Introductory. 

One of the authoritative rules which relate to the working of Tech- 
nical Instruction Schemes, is “ that the instruction provided shall be 
suited to local requirements.” In applying this rule, difficulties of a 
local character are generally met with, which very often contribute 
largely to deciding upon what lines the courses of instruction shall take. 
Such was the case in Queenstown at the formation of the scheme in the 
year 1902. 

The position of Queenstown geographically possesses a peculiar in- 
terest making it necessary to preface this article with a few remarks 
bearing on the importance that a centralized position means to an insti- 
tution intended for technical instruction purposes. 

Queenstown is famous for its very extensive and picturesque harbour, 
in which are situate a number of islands of varying extents ; it is upon 
the largest of these that the town of Queenstown stands, being thereby 
effectively isolated from the main land of County Cork, the only 
means of communication being by a railway and a vehicular bridge at 

* See issue of Department’s Journal for April, 1907, Vol. VII., No. 8, p. 157 ; for 
July, 1907, Vol. VII., No. 4, p. 652 ; for October, 1907, Vol. VIII., No. 1, p. 11. 
jSee issue of Department's Journal for January, 1908, Vol. VIII., No. 2, p. 260. 
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the northern side. This barrier of surrounding water has to a large 
degree moulded the commercial life of the town and neighbourhood. 
The numerous little industries usually found in Trisli towns of similar 
size are entirely lacking in Queenstown, for, with the single exception 
of the building trades, there are no creative industries whatsoever. 
Considering that the possible supply of students from the town proper 
is a very scanty one, it may rightly be asked 
The Haulbowline upon what grounds was it found necessary to 
Dockyard School. establish a Technical School in such surround- 
ings. The answer lies in the fact of the exis- 
tence on the adjacent Island of Haulbowline of H. M. Dockyard, where 
some 600 hands are employed, a large number of whom have their 
homes in Queenstown. The apprenticeship system prevailing in this 
yard is well worthy of a moment’s study. Boys between the ages of 14 
and 16 years are admitted on the result of a competitive examination. 
The apprenticeship extends over a period of six years. In addition to 
working at his trade in the shops the boy is compelled to attend the 
Dockyard school on certain days of the week. In June of each year he 
is subjected to an examination consisting of “theoretical” and “pro- 
fessional” subjects. If the necessary percentage of marks is not obtained 
the boy is expelled from the school, and must afterwards depend entirely 
upon his practical work for advancement. This system of selection is a 
very rigorous one and very few in tho past have survived the six years’ 
series of tests. In most instances the failure to attain the necessary 
standard has been probably caused by the lack of instruction in “ pro- 
fessional ” subjects in the Dockyard school. It is here that the tech- 
nical school has fulfilled one of its most useful objects, the subjects of 
Applied Science and Technology taught in the school ^called pr £ s- 
sional ” by the Dockyard authorities) being particularly adapted to the 
needs of the young shipbuilder and electrical and mechanical engineer. 

In recognition of the good work being performed in the school, the 
Admiralty a year ago sanctioned a grant of <£40 per annum towards the 
cost of working the scheme. 

Of the 8,000 people resident in Queenstown, those not connected with 
the Dockyard are either dependent for a livelihood upon the tranship- 
ment of mails and passengers to and from the Transatlantic liners, or 
are concerned in dealings with the vessels which make Queenstown 
their port of call for orders when homeward bound. 

Thus, it will be gathered that a scheme “ suited to local needs ”must 
necessarily consist of instruction in subjects pertaining to the Mechanical 
Arts, together with a sound commercial training for those engaged in 
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administrative work. As regards the former, the school offers ideal 
facilities, which are being eagerly partaken of by young men of the 
proper type. Unfortunately the commercial education has been neg- 
lected in the past, owing to the lack of funds, but it is hoped that this 
serious defect may be remedied in the coming year by the appointment 
of additional Commercial Instructors. 

Pakt II. — Development op the Scheme of Technical Instruction. 

The body responsible for the management of the school is the Joint 
Technical Instruction Committee for County Cork, which consists of 
30 members, a proportion being members of the County Council, and 
the remainder composed of co-opted members and representatives of 
the urban districts throughout the county. The local authority in 
Queenstown supplies two members. 

Since its formation in the year 1002 the Committee has had the great 
advantage of possessing the same chairman. Throughout this period 
the chair has been occupied by the Most Rev. Robert Browne, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Cloy no. 

In addition to the responsible body of management a committee 
of 13 local gentlemen acts as a local sub- 

Early Efforts. committee. This committee lias been of great 
assistance in the successful carrying on of 
the work. Meetings are held at intervals during the session, when 
such work as the formulating of schemes of instruction and the super- 
intendence of examinations is performed. Frequent visits to the 
classes at work are made by the members of the local body, all of which 
tends to encourage the young students. 

The difficulty of securing suitable accommodation existed at the com- 
mencement, but a start was made in the school of the Presentation 
Brothers, who had just installed a Science Laboratory, and who after- 
wards equipped a room for Handicraft. 

The teaching staff allotted by the Committee to Queenstown con- 
sisted of : — 

(a) Lecturer in Building Trades Subjects and Instructor in Manual 

Training. 

(b) Lecturer in Machine Construction and Drawing. 

(c) Lecturer in Commercial Subjects. 

( d ) Art Instructor. 

(e) Navigation Instructor 

All these, with the exception of the Building Trades Lecturer, were 
“ part time ” teachers. The Building Trades Lecturer had additional 
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duties in Passage West (a small town on the harbour with a shipbuild- 
ing yard) and was also engaged in the teaching of handicraft in day 
secondary schools. 

The enrolment of pvpils in the first session exceeded the initial 
accommodation provided, large numbers seeking admission to classes 
for which they had not the slightest qualifications. 

The work in the early stages was necessarily of a pioneer character, 
and consisted altogether of instruction of a preparatory nature, given 
with the hope that a solid foundation might be laid for more strenuous 
work in the succeeding session. 

A glance at the accompanying schedule will convey an idea of the 
whole scheme of instruction provided in the 
First Scheme of Evening Division since its inception. The 
Instruction. outstanding feature to be observed from this 
table is the failure to sustain a class in Naviga- 
tion, the explanation of which may lie in the fact of there being no sea- 
going vessels attached to the port, and also to the lack of preliminary 
geometrical knowledge in the would-be mariner. 


Schedule showing the Average Weekly and Total Attendance 
in all Subjects since the commencement of Technical Education 
in Queenstown. 


Session . 

1902 - 03 . 

1903 - 04 , 

1904 - 05 . 

1905 - 06 , 

1906 - 07 . 

Building Construction. 

in 

8*2 

6‘0 

67 



Commercial Subjects, . 

252 

102 

227 

13*8 

- 

Mechanical Drawing, • 

13*2 

98 

70 

- 

- 

Navigation, .... 

41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Art Subjects, 

14*4 

4*2 

47 

S -8 

- 

Carpentry and Joinery, 

10*0 

4 ‘ 6 * 

12*0 

102 

62 

Practical Woodworking, 

167 

160 

16*2 

12*4 

112 

Machine Construction, 

155 

8*5 

15*8 

14*4 

18*6 

Mathematics and Geometry, 

- 

37 

7*8 

8*2 

31*2 

Naval Architecture, . 

— 

10*6 

7*9 

| 97 

105 

Applied Mechanics, . . 

- 

- 

44 

42 

77 

Steam and Heat Engines, . 

- 

- 

- 

42 

6*4 

Engineering — Workshop 
Practice. 

- 

- 

- 

18*0 

62 

Magnetism and Electricity, 

— 

i 

— 

— 

6*1 

7otal, . 

111*5 

75*8 

104'5 

100-6 

IOB '9 



Fig. 2. — Ground Floor Pian. (See Key at end of article .) 
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It will also be observed that the tendency since the beginning has 
been towards subjects of Applied Science and Technology, the whole of 
the students in the school during the past and present sessions being 
mechanics from the Royal Dockyard, the local Electrical Generating 
station, and young men engaged in the Building Trades of the town. It 
is gratifying to record that those at the head of the industrial concerns 
are very sympathetic to the school and its work. The local employers 
in the trades named insist on their apprentices taking up a course at the 
school. 

Very successful was the work of the first year, but as time went on 
it soon became evident that a building in a 
central position, entirely devoted to work of a 
technical nature, was very necessary if real and 
definite progress was to be made. 

* 

The report of the Department’s Inspector on the work of the session 
1903-1904 contained the following passage: — 

“ The pnly building at present to be obtained in Queenstown is 
difficult of access, and not at all central. Moreover, since the 
Committee has this year reorganized the teaching of Engineering 
in Queenstown a properly equipped Metal Shop is necessary for 
efficient work.” 

The work of the third session (1904-1905), was continued in the old 
premises, and the need of properly equipped rooms was more keenly 
felt than before. 


The need of suitable 
Buildings. 


Part IT F. — The School Buildings and Equipment. 

Fortunately, at the beginning of the year 1 905 an opportunity occurred 
of acquiring a suitable building in a convenient situation. The Queens- 
town Young Men’s Society moved into more commodious premises 
and the building occupied by them up to that time became vacant. 

The writer was requested by the Committee to prepare plans of this 
building with a view to reconstructing and rendering it suitable for a 
Technical School. 

Roughly, the building (fig. 1) consisted of a main hall of great height 
(22 feet), with rooms attached which were originally used as[a dwelling- 
house. 
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The scheme of reconstruction consisted of the insertion of an addi- 
tional floor in the main hall, thereby giving 
Areas of Lecture double the accommodation previously existing. 
Rooms. The smaller rooms needed new floors and 

general overhauling. An entirely new sanitary 
system was installed. The total cost of these alterations amounted to 
£420. The resulting available rooms being ; — 


Engineering hall, 
Building Trades hall, 
Naval Architecture room, 
Electrical Laboratory, 
Art room, 

Entrance hall. 

Store room. 

Lavatory. 


42 feet by 28 feet by 13 feet. 
42 feet by 28 feet by 13 feet. 
24 feet by 10 feet by 12 feet. 
24 feet by 11 feet by 11 feet. 
24 feet by 12 feet by 12 feet. 


The whole of the rooms are lighted by means of electricity, a 230 
volt continuous current being obtained from the local power station. 
This light has proved most satisfactory. 

The small lecture rooms are all heated by means of open coal fires. 
The engineering and building trades’ halls are warmed by gas con- 
densing radiators. These will be clearly distinguished in the illustra- 
tions (figs. 4 and 6). The advantage possessed by this radiator is that 
no fume chamber or flue for the escape of impure, gases is required ; in 
this case the waste gases make their way through a continuous coil of 
pipes, and leave the stove in a liquid state, the amount of condensed 
fluid per day of twelve hours being about 7^ pints. 

The rooms are ventilated by natural means ; the fresh air is ad- 
mitted by means of Tobin tubes, and the foul air extracted by Boyle’s 
air pumps. 

The whole of the school furniture was specially designed to suit the 
requirements of each department. A point 
Equipment* worth recording is, that all these fittings were 
made in the locality, a proceeding which has 
since proved to have been fully justified. The quality of the materials 
used, the workmanship, and the reasonable cost compare most favour- 
ably with the usual type of 41 stock ” school furniture. 

The desks used in all the rooms are capable of being easily adjusted, 
a feature which is imperative in a Technical School. They can be 
used at a high or a low level, and at a steep or small inclination. 



Fig. 4. — Mechanical Engineering HalL 



MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. QUEENSTOWN. 



MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, QUEENSTOWN 



Fig 5. — Handicraft Section of the Building Trades Hall. 
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Tliey are thus suitable for the tall or the short pupil, for draughtsman 
ship, experimental science or mechanics, for drawing or penmanship. 
The seating accommodation consists entirely of bow-backed chairs. 

The cost of fittings and furniture is as follows ; — 

Adjustable Desks, 90 places, . .£91 17 6 

2 Drawing Apparatus Cabinets, . 8 1 2 0 

3 Balanced Blackboards, . . . 114 0 

50 feet run Linoleum, do., . . .5 0 0 

10 Manual Instruction Benches, 20 places, . 28 15 0 

2 Sawing Stools, . . . .0 9 6 

6 Notice Boards, . . . 119 0 

1 Metal Working Bench, 50 feet long, 19 10 0 

7 Apparatus Cupboards, . . 42 0 0 

2 Nests of 1 2 Lockers, . . . 8 17 0 

2 Demonstration Tables, . . .12 8 0 

6 Standard Tool Racks, 20 sets tools, . 7 0 0 

90 Bow-backed Ash Chairs, . . 13 10 0 

Total, . £254 2 0 

Part IV.-- Internal Arrangement of the School. 

Description of Rooms. 

The ground-floor plan (fig. 2), clearly shows the arrangement adopted 
in this Department. The Engineering Hall 

Engineering Hall, (fig- 4), is divided equally, one end being used 
for written work and experimental science, the 
other being entirely devoted to practical work in mechanics and 
machine work. One side wall is taken up with a metal working bench 
for 12 pupils, and part of the other side wall with a temporary Chemical 
bench. 

The machinery is driven by a 5 li.p. Electro Motor, the power being 
transmitted by leather belting running over split wooden pulleys. The 
cost of the equipment of the room, which is very complete, was as 
follows : — 

Machine Tools, . . . . £172 0 0 

Mechanical Apparatus, . . . 208 0 0 

Metal-working Hand Tools, . TO 0 0 

Physical Apparatus, . 60 0 0 

Chemical Apparatus, . . . 30 0 0 

Total, . £546 U 0 

2 K 
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duties in Passage West (a small town on the harbour with a shipbuild- 
ing yard) and was also engaged in the teaching of handicraft in day 
secondary schools. 

The enrolment of pupils in the first session exceeded the initial 
accommodation provided, large numbers seeking admission to classes 
for which they had not the slightest qualifications. 

The work in the early stages was necessarily of a pioneer character, 
and consisted altogether of instruction of a preparatory nature, given 
with the hope that a solid foundation might be laid for more strenuous 
work in the succeeding session. 

A glance at the accompanying schedule will convey an idea of the 
whole scheme of instruction provided in the 
First Scheme of Evening Division since its inception. The 
Instruction. outstanding feature to be observed from this 
table is the failure to sustain a class in Naviga- 
tion, the explanation of which may lie in the fact of there being no sea- 
going vessels attached to the port, and also to the lack of preliminary 
geometrical knowledge in the would-be mariner. 


Schedule showing the Average Weekly and Total Attendance 
in all Subjects since the commencement of Technical Education 
in Queenstown. 


session. 

H 

im-04, 

1904-05. 

1905-06, 

1906-07. 

Building Construction. 

12*4 

8*2 

ao 

67 



Commercial Subjects, . 

252 

102 

227 

13*8 


Mechanical Drawing, • 

132 

0*8 

7-0 

- 

- 

Navigation, .... 

41 


- 

- 

- 

Art Subjects, 

14*4 


47 

3*8 


Carpentry and Joinery, 



12*0 

10*2 

6*2 

Practical Woodworking, 

167 

160 

16*2 

12*4 

11*2 

Machine Construction, 

16*6 

8*5 

15*8 

14*4 

18*0 

Mathematics and Geometry, 

- 

3*7 

7*8 

8*2 

31*2 

Naval Architecture, • 

- 

10*6 

7*9 

97 

105 

Applied Mechanics, . • 

- 

- 

44 

4*2 

iiidB 

Steam and Heat Engines, . 

- 

- 

- 

4*2 

IKfa 

Engineering — Workshop 
Practice. 


- 

- 

18*0 

■ 

Magnetism and Electricity, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hi 

Total, . 

U1'5 

76*8 

104*6 

100*6 

103*9 










Ground Floor Pian. (See Key at end oi article.) 
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It will also be observed that the tendency since the beginning has 
been towards subjects of Applied Science and Technology, the whole of 
the students in the school during the past and present sessions being 
mechanics from the Royal Dockyard, the local Electrical Generating 
station, and young men engaged in the Building Trades of the town. It 
is gratifying to record that those at the head of the industrial concerns 
are very sympathetic to the school and its work. The local employers 
in the trades named insist on their apprentices taking up a course at the 
school. 


Yery successful was the work of the first year, but as time went on 

, . it soon became evident that a building in a 

The need of suitable i * 

central position, entirely devoted to work of a 

technical nature, was very necessary if real and 

definite progress was to be made. 


Buildings. 


The report of the Department’s Inspector on the work of the session 
1903-1904 contained the following passage: — 

“ The only building at present to be obtained in Queenstown is 
difficult of access, and not at all central. Moreover, since the 
Committee has this year reorganized the teaching of Engineering 
in Queenstown a properly equipped Metal Shop is necessary for 
efficient work.” 


The work of the third session (1904-1905), was continued in the old 
premises, and the need of properly equipped rooms was more keenly 
felt than before. 


Part ITT. — The School Buildings and Equipment. 

Fortunately, at the beginning of the year 1905 an opportunity occurred 
of acquiring a suitable building in a convenient situation. The Queens- 
town Young Men’s Society moved into more commodious premises, 
and the building occupied by them up to that time became vacant. 

The writer was requested by the Committee to prepare plans of this 
building with a view to reconstructing and rendering it suitable for a 
Technical School. 

Roughly, the building (fig. 1) consisted of a main hall of great height 
(22 feet), with rooms attached which were originally used as^a dwelling- 
house. 
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The scheme of reconstruction consisted of the insertion of an addi- 
tional floor in the main hall, thereby giving 
Areas of Lecture double the accommodation previously existing. 
Rooms. The smaller rooms needed new floors and 

general overhauling. An entirely new sanitary 
system was installed. The total cost of these alterations amounted to 
£420. The resulting available rooms being : — 


Engineering hall, 
Building Trades hall, 
Naval Architecture room, 
Electrical Laboratory, 
Art room, 

Entrance hall. 

Store room. 

Lavatory. 


42 feet by 28 feet by 13 feet. 
42 feet by 28 feet by 13 feet. 
24 feet by 10 feet by 12 feet. 
24 feet bv 11 feet by 11 feet. 
24 feet by 12 feet by 12 feet. 


The whole of the rooms are lighted by means of electricity, a 230 
volt continuous current being obtained from the local power station. 
This light has proved most satisfactory. 

The small lecture rooms are all heated by means of open coal fires. 
The engineering and building trades’ halls are warmed by gas con- 
densing radiators. These will be clearly distinguished in the illustra- 
tions (figs. 4 and 6). The advantage possessed by this radiator is that 
no fume chamber or flue for the escape of impure gases is required ; in 
this case the waste gases make their way through a continuous . coil of 
pipes, and leave the stove in a liquid state, the amount of condensed 
fluid per day of twelve hours being about 7£ pints. 

The rooms are ventilated by natural means ; the fresh air is ad- 
mitted by means of Tobin tubes, and the foul air extracted by Boyle’s 
air pumps. 

The whole of the school furniture was specially designed to suit the 
requirements of each department. A point 
Equipment- worth recording is, that all these fittings were 
made in the locality, a proceeding which has 
since proved to have been fully justified. The quality of the materials 
used, the workmanship, and the reasonable cost compare most favour- 
ably with the usual type of “ stock ” school furniture. 

The desks used in all the rooms are capable of being easily adjusted, 
a feature which is imperative in a Technical School. They can be 
used at a high or a low level, and at a steep or small inclination. 



Fig. 4. — Mechanical Engineering Hall. 
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MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, QUEENSTOWN 



Fig 5 — Handicraft Section of the Building Trades Hall. 
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They are thus suitable for the tall or the short pupil, for draughtsman' 
ship, experimental science or mechanics, for drawing or penmanship. 
The seating accommodation consists entirely of bow-backed chairs. 

The cost of fittings and furniture is as follows : — 


Adjustable Desks, 90 places, 

2 Drawing Apparatus Cabinets, 

3 Balanced Blackboards, 

50 feet run Linoleum, do., . 

10 Manual Instruction Benches, 20 pi 
2 Sawing Stools, 

6 Notice Boards, 

1 Metal Working Bench, 50 feet Ion* 

7 Apparatus Cupboards, 

2 Nests of 1 2 Lockers, 

2 Demonstration Tables, 

6 Standard Tool Racks, 20 sets tools 
90 Bow-backed Ash Chairs, . 


£91 17 


£254 2 0 


Part IV. — Internal Arrangement of the School. 

Description of Rooms. 

The ground-floor plan (fig. 2), clearly shows the arrangement adopted 
in this Department. The Engineering Hall 

Engineering Hall. (fig. 4), is divided equally, one end being used 
for written work and experimental science, the 
other being entirely devoted to practical work in mechanics and 
machine work. One side wall is taken up with a metal working bench 
for 12 pupils, and part of the other side wall with a temporary Chemical 
bench. 

The machinery is driven by a 5 li.p. Electro Motor, the power being 
transmitted by leather belting running over split wooden pulleys. The 
cost of the equipment of the room, which is very complete, was as 
follows : — 

Machine Tools, . . . £172 0 0 

Mechanical Apparatus, . . . 208 0 0 

Metal-working Hand Tools, . 76 0 0 

Physical Apparatus, . . 60 0 0 

Chemical Apparatus, . . . 30 0 0 

Total, . . £546 0 0 

2 K 
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The system prevailing in the Building Trades Hall (figs. 5 and G), is 
Building Trades on similar lines to that of the Engineering 
Hall. Department, namely — One end devoted to 

practical and the other to theoretical work. 

The woodworking machinery is driven by the motor stationed in the 
hall below. 

The hand tools are stored in standard rucks (fig. 7), placed between 
the benches, a very satisfactory method, as at a glance it can be seen 
whether a tool is missing or not. Since these racks were installed there 
has not been an instance of any tool going astray. 


A good supply of apparatus exists for providing instruction in the 
several subjects taught in this section. The cost of the apparatus is 
given below : — 


Woodworking Machinery, . 
Hand Tools, 

Models, Diagrams, and S[»ecimens, 
Drawing Apparatus, 


£45 0 0 
50 0 0 
70 0 0 
25 0 0 


Total, 


£ 1 90 0 0 


Before the cessation of the Commercial Classes the room now used as 
an Electrical Laboratory was availed of for 
Electrical giving instruction in subjects of a commercial 

Laboratory. character. At the beginning of the session 
1906-07 it became necessary to make provision 
for instruction in Electrical subjects, and this room was used for the 
purpose. An equipment costing a sum of <£50 was procured, this has 
proved ample for the elementary stages, but a greater variety will 
be required to enable the higher instruction necessary in Electro- 
Technology. 

The furnishing of the Naval Architecture room is similar m all respects 
to other Departments. But suitable teaching 
Naval Architecture apparatus is not obtainable for providing in- 
Boom. struction in ship-building, consequently much 

depends on the Instructor-in-charge of the 
course. Queenstown has been particularly fortunate in obtaining a 
teacher who has prepared a very extensive set of diagrammatic illustra- 
tions depicting modern forms of ship construction in a very lucid 
manner. 



Fig. 6. — Power driven Machinery in Building Trades Hall. 
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Fig. 7. — A Handicraft Tool Back 
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There have been no Art classes held for the last two years. Never- 
theless the Art roonf! has a very complete set of 
Art Room. teaching models of the value of <£60. The non- 
success in this section was undoubtedly caused 
by the frequent change of teachers, as many as four individuals from 
time to time conducted the classes during the three Sessions they were 
in operation. 

When the Committee, are able to allot to Queenstown one of their 
permanent County Art teachers, there will be no 'doubt, as to the 
ultimate success of this very important branch of education. 

Part V. — Scheme of Instruction. 

(a.) Eve i tiny Division. 

From previous remarks, and the statistical tables, it will be gathered 
that the evening classes are exclusively made up of the artisan type of 
pupil, and though the numbers are not considerable, the classes consti- 
tute a representation of Technical Education in its true sense. In small 
communities the besetting danger has always been the lowering of the 
standard of instruction, so as to make the syllabuses palatable to those 
who are not members of a particular trade or profession. If this 
method is resorted to, there can be one result only, namely, the pro- 
duction of the “ handyman.” Consequently the sympathies of the 
trades towards Technical Education are effectively divorced. 

Surely, the chief work of an Evening Technical School should be the 
rendering of assistance, to the few, so as to enable them to raise them- 
selves above the ordinary and to pass on to further advancement. It 
is sheer waste of labour to endeavour to give a polish to lead, but by 
extracting the small percentage of silver, a high polish ensuring highly 
advantageous results can be imparted to the rarer metal. 

In a speech made on the occasion of the distribution of certificates on 
October 17 last, Mr. Fletcher said ; — “They had a Technical School in 
Queenstown equipped in such a manner that I venture to say, for 
its size and character, it is one of the best in the Three Kingdoms. 
While there were not a very large number of students, they were 
students of a type that they needed for a Technical School.” 

Rear- Admiral King-Hall, C.V.O., at the .same function, said : — 

“ They were awaking to the fact that if they wanted to compete 
and win their battles in the commercial field where victories were 
really made and won, it was through these technical classes, and 
the commercial training to which he had alluded that they must 
succeed.” 

2 K 2 
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An ever present, difficulty in Technical Schools where the supply of 
pupils is limited, is, how tc^ provide for the trades possessing few repre- 
sentatives. Take as an example, plumbing. The formation of a class 
at this school in this most important subject would not be warranted ; 
nevertheless, it seems hard that a young plumber willing to learn some- 
thing of his trade, should be turned away. Cases of this kind are 
frequently cropping up, and a good deal has been accomplished concern- 
ing them. The vouug aspirant is enrolled a member of a class allied to 
his business, and allowed to specialise in his own particular line. The 
illustration (fig. t)) of the Hot Water Apparatus shows what, a boy 
of 17 years of age lias done during the present Session ; this kind of 
practical work, together with theoretical work on Water Supply, can be 
done under the guidance of the Instructor in the department to winch 
the pupil belongs. 

A 24-foot Admiralty Gig to a scale of one-sixth full size is in the 
process of being made in the Practical Woodworking Class, the drawings 
having previously been made in the class in Naval Architecture. 

These two examples show that the difficulty can be tackled in a 
profitable manner. The future of Technical Education in small towns 
must depend largely upon the solution of this difficulty. 

Table showing Occupation of Students in Evening Division. 


Shipwrights, . ♦ . . .14 

Mechanical Engineers, . . . 13 

Electrical Engineers, . . . 13 

Boilermakers, . . . . (> 

Plumbers, ... .4 

Schoolboys, . . .3 

Ship Fitters, ..... 2 

Plater, ... .1 

Blacksmith, . 1 

Builder’s Clerk, . . . .1 

Joiners, . . . . .10 

Total, . . .68 


( b .) Day Trades Preparatory School. 

Before the opening of the new premises — in 1905 — there was a. great 
need in the district for a school in which the training would produce an 
efficient boy, well grounded in the elements of science, and possessed of 
a training in Manual Work such as would better fit him for entry to 
the workshop. 



Fig 9. — Model Hot water Apparatus 
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The courses of the Day School were framed to fulfil this idea. With- 
out doubt, this training for the trades forms a most important part in 
the fabric of Technical Education in this country. 

The words of the Most Rev. Robert Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Cloy ne, may be quoted from the speech made at the meeting held for 
the distribution of certificates. 

“ As the Prospectus stated — and they knew even from a short 
experience— boys who went through the complete course would be 
well equipped to enter upon their life’s work in the workshops ; they 
would have acquired that scientific habit of mind which would qualify 
them to enter intelligently into the more intricate problems which 
were a part and parcel of all trades. When that preliminary training 
became reinforced with practical experience, they would be hound 
to rise to positions of great responsibility.” 

The school provides a three years’ course, the time devoted to each 
being set out below. Up to the present it has been a hard matter to 
persuade the parents to allow the boys to remain in the school for the 
completion of the courses. This lias the effect of depleting the number* 
in the second and third years. 


Taklk showing, in Hours, the Allocation ok Suiueots in Day 
Trades Preparatory School. 


Elementary Science, 
Drawing, 

Handicraft, . 

English, 

Language (Irish or French), 
Mathematics, 

Drill, .... 


1st Year. ‘Jml Year, 3rd Year. 

7 K l) 

3 3 4 

4 4 4 

5 4 3 

3 3 3 

5 5 4 

1 1 1 


Weekly total in hours, 


28 28 28 


Part VI. — Some Results. 

During the first year 21 boys were enrolled and a most successful 
Session was the result. Unfortunately for the school 5 of these were 
successful in passing the Entrance Examination to H. M. Dockyards at 
the end of the year. 



m 


Total, 


It may ho of interest to give the present occupations of the 21 boys 
forming the roll of the school in its first year (1905—00) : — 

Joiners, 

Electrical Engineers, 

Shipwrights, 

Apprentices (Mercantile Marine), 

Ktoreboy, 

Mechanical Engineer, . I 

Still in the School, . . . . .'1 

No trace, . . . . . .5 


21 


The second year did not open under as favourable circumstances as 
might have been wished, there only being 19 on the roll ; those of the 
first year course who secured positions being a great loss. The present 
Session promises to he very successful, tin* number in attendance 
being 18. 

it is possible that the opportunities which this school offers will not be 
partaken of to the full until a system of free studentships is established 
and the Elementary Schools of the district act as a contributory. 

A striking testimony to the value of this preliminary training is 
found in the evening division, those who passed through the Day 
Trades Preparatory School, in the first and second years, being 
particularly well qualified to profit by the instruction in the classes of a 
technical character. 

It has not been possible, in the provided space, to do more than touch 
lightly upon the school and its work, but enough has been written to 
show that, by adapting the courses of work “ to local needs,” much 
can be done in the way of producing trained workers who will be 
capable of combining science with industry. 


APPENDIX.. 


A. — Key to Ground Floor Plan Showing Equipment Arrangement. 

A. — Electro Motor, 5 H. P. 

B. — Brazing Hearth, blow pipe fitted. 

C. — Forge, with blast from Compressor. 
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A. — Kky to Ground Floor —continued. 

D. — Air Compressor, u Crowell ; r 

E. — Rack for Bar Iron and Steel. 

F. - — Marking-off Table. 

O. — Anvil. 

H. — Platform, composed of Sleepers. 

J. — Grinding Machine, combined tool and twist drill. 

K. — Bench containing : — Experimental Jib Crane, Iron Carriage with 
cogged wheels. Pulley Friction Machine, Marcet Boiler. 

L. — Bench containing: — Deflection Bed, Inclined Plane Friction, 
Fluid Friction, Screw Jack, Torsion Modulus, etc. 

M. — Screwcutting Bathe, I! -ft. bed. 

N. — Weight Rack. 

< >. — Centifrugal Force Machine. 

P. — Screwcutting Lathe, 3 ft. in. bed. 

Q. — Ballistic Pendulum. 

R. — Mounted Flywheel. 

S. — Sensitive Drilling Machine. 

T. — A ttwo< >d’s Machine. 

TJ. — Exhibiting Cases containing Mechanical and Physical Apparatus. 

V. — Compound Wheel and Axle. 

W. — Torsional Vibrations of Spiral Spring. 

X. — Gas Condensing Radiator. 

Z. — Drawing Apparatus Case. 

a. Switch Board. 

b. — Water Tanks. 

e. -Glass shelves for Re-agent bottles. 

d. — Chemical Benches (temporary). 

e. — Exhibiting Cases containing Chemical, Physical and other 
apparatus. 

f. — Demonstration Table. 

g. — Adjustable Desks. 

h. — Balanced Blackboards. 

k. — Metal working Bench, accommodation for twelve pupils, each 
place provided with one drawer and two lockers. 

m. — Notice Boards. 

n. — Store Cupboards containing various materials. 

The crosses denote the lighting arrangement ; the lamps are electrical 
incandescent, and vary in power from 1C to 32 C. P. 
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B. — Key to First Floor Plan Showing Equipment 
Arrangement. 

A. — Exhibiting Cases (glass doors) containing courses of work in wood, 

metal and cardboard, and collection of minerals (200.) Case in 
electrical laboratory contains apparatus for first and second year 
magnetism and electricity. 

B. — - Store Cupboards, containing materials for use in building trades 

and electrical classes. 

C. -Stepped Rack for Special Tools, e.y . , gouges, mortise chisels, dove- 

tail saws, brace bits, compasses and pincers. 

D. — Sharpening Bench, linoleum covered, 3 oilstones. 

E. — Saw-sharpening Bench, with engineer's vise and clamps 

F. — Lockers, with lift-pull ” doors (12 compartments), one for books 

and drawings, other for practical work. 

G. — Driving Belt and Ventilation Hhaft. 

H. — Woodworking Benches, fitted with two drawers, vises and eccentric 

adjustable stops. 

J. — Standard Tool Racks, each with four sets tools. 

K. — Grinding Stone, power or hand, with metal canopy containing water 

supply tank. 

L. — Wood-turning Lathe, varying speeds (400 to 1,700). 

M. — Band-sawing Machine, with adjustable table and guide fence. 

N. — Gas Condensing Radiator. 

O. — Roll-top Desk. 

P — .Typewriting and Duplicator Table. 

Q. — Drawing Apparatus Case, containing sets of 20 £ and imp. size 

boards with tee-squares, set-squares, protractors, scales, compasses, 
colours and drawing paper-drawer. 

R. — Adjustable Desks, with inks in brass ‘slide covers, position can be 

changed from low horizontal to inclined and high horizontal. 

S. — Instructor's Demonstration Table, with gas supply, 5 drawers and 

locker. 

T. — Water Tanks. 

U. — Notice Boards. 

W. — Balanced Blackboards, 

X. — Benches for Practical Electrical Work. 

Y. — Fire Grate. 

The crosses denote the lighting arrangement, the lamps are electrical 
incandescent and vary in power from 16 to 32 C.P. 
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AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 

This destructive fungoid pest has been traced to several counties in 
Ireland. It appears to be most prevalent in low situations, on damp 
soils, and ori bushes grown in the shade of other trees. Both young 
and old bushes are equally susceptible to attack, and there is no variety 
which can be said to be immune or resistant to it. The disease is 
extensively distributed in England, and the Department, to protect 
growers in this country from the further introduction of the disease, 
have issued an Order which, amongst other things, prohibits the im- 
portation of gooseberry hushes into Ireland from Great Britain or else 
where. 

The Order should be carefully read, as well as this article, in which 
are stated the principal fac ts connected with the nature, appearance, 
and prevention of the disease. 

In this country the mildew is nearly always first noticed in the early 
summer, towards the middle of May, on the 

Appearance of the young berries, but if a careful lookout is kept 
Mildew. it may often be seen earlier than this on the 

young leaves as they are unfolding, or soon 
afterwards. Whatever the parts attacked, the mildew in its early 
stages presents the appearance of a white powdery or cottony coating, 
which, ater on, changes to a brownish, velvety or felted covering, 
noticeable especially on the berries, but which is also found on the 
portions of the twigs of the current year’s growth. This brown coating 
can easily be scratched off* with the finger nail, and if it be closely ex- 
amined, especially with a strong pocket lens, large numbers of minute, 
black, rounded bodies will be seen crowded together, which are barely 
visible to the naked eye. These are the structures in which the mildew 
passes the winter. A glance at the coloured illustration accompanying 
this article will give a very good idea of the appearance of the mildew 
on the gooseberry at a fairly advanced stage in the summer. In some 
cases, but by no means in all, the diseased twigs after the leaves have 
fallen, in addition to having patches of this brown coating on them, 
present a withered and bent appearance, especially at their tips, but 
the same appearance is often due to other causes, and very often an 
apparently normal looking twig will be found on close inspection to 
have the disease on it. 
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The mildew is a parasitic fungus whose body consists of numerous 
slender, branching, interwoven threads or tubes 
Nature of the which creep over the surface of the young twigs 
Mildew. leaves, and berries, sending into them sucker, 

like organs or “ roots ” which absorb the juices 
of the plant. Owing to this loss of sap the affected berries and young 
shoots are sometimes misshapen and the berries do not ripen properly, 
or may fall off. When young these creeping threads are white, and 
from them a number of branches arise which project from the surface 
and produce at their extremities numerous white conidia or spores in 
chains (Fig. 1). The production of myriads of these spores causes the 



Fio. ]. — One of the projecting threads of the mildew, as seen under the microscope, 
producing a chain of summer spores, one of which is shown detached. Highly 
magnified. 

powdery appearance described above, ami this floury material is highly 
infectious, since a mere speck of it consists of many spores, each of 
which is capable of germinating if it falls on a young twig, leaf, or berry, 
and thus producing the mildew anew. During the summer then, these 
pores serve to disseminate or spread the disease from hush to bush and 
if carried any distance (as they easily are) by the wind, insects, birds, 
or even the clothes of individuals, serve to start fresh centres of disease 
in other gardens. As the season advances fewer of these summer spores 
are produced, and the creeping threads become brown and felted. On 
these threads large numbers of minute, rounded, blackish fungus 
“ fruits ” now arise, only just visible to the naked eye (Fig. 2). The 
walls of these “ fruits ” are firm and highly resistant both to cold and 
to ordinary spray fluids. Within each is a single sporebag which con- 
tains eight oval spores. These “ fruits ” are attached chiefly to the 
wood of the current year’s growth, but may also reach the soil with 
fallen diseased berries or neglected prunings of affected bnshes, and 
there remain dormant till next spring. 

In spring the fungus “fruit” bursts, as illustrated in Fig. 3, the 
spore bag emerges, and the eight spores are then liberated, which, 
reaching the freshly opening leaves, germinate there and produce once 
more the powdery stage described above. By means of these “ fruits ” 
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the fungus is continued from one season to the next, and by this means 
also, if infected bushes or berries are distributed, the disease is carried 
from place to place. 

It is of the utmost importance that wherever gooseberries are grown 
(and probably there is scarcely a garden where 
Prevention and this is not the case), a very careful watch should 
Destruction. be kept for the first appearance of any signs of 
the mildew. In the first season of attack the 
actual damage done may appear small, and fatal neglect may ensue : 
for, when once the mildew has seriously established itself, as it does in 
a, season or so, its ravages become worse and worse and its eradication 
becomes a matter of extreme difficulty. Immediately any suspicious 
signs are observed a specimen showing the suspected disease should be 
forwarded, preferably in a small tin box, by letter post addressed to 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Letters so addressed do not require to bo stamped. Ff the presence of 
the disease is continued, energetic measures should bo taken withoutdelay . 



Fig. 2. — A small portion of the brown felted coating which is found on the berries 
and twigs, showing the rounded black “fruits” in which the mildew passes the 
winter. (Considerably enlarged.) 
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Without doubt the very best course to pursue is to burn the affected 
bushes. In the winter, when they are bare of foliage and when the 
mildew is in its dormant condition on the twigs, the affected brushes 
should be entirely grubbed up and burned, care being taken not to 
break off and leave behind any twigs. Further, during the whole of 
the following spring and summer the remaining bushes should be 
sprayed with a solution of liver of sulphur (see below) at intervals of 
about a fortnight, beginning with a weak solution, when the buds are 
opening, and following on with the normal or a stronger one. Should 
any signs of the mildew appear subsequently on the young tips of the 
shoots or on the berries, these should be removed at once and burned. 

In the summer, when the mildew is in its active condition, the risk 
of scattering the highly infectious spores from affected to healthy bushes 
by the removal of the former, necessitates their being killed with the 
mildew on them as the stand. For this purpose the affected bushes 
may be either (1) sprayed with a strong solution of copper sulphate (not 
Bordeaux Mixture), lib. dissolved in one gallon of water, and the bushes 
removed and burned in two or three days when dead, or if circum- 
stances permit, (2) set tire to on a dry day as they stand, after previous 
spraying with paraffin oil, some dry straw, wood wool, or newspaper 
being placed amongst the branches to ensure thorough burning. Any 
berries which may have fallen off and escaped treatment must be 
collected and burned. Having destroyed the affected bushes by either 
of these two methods the remaining bushes must be thoroughly sprayed 
with the liver of sulphur solution of normal strength, and this spraying 
must be kept up at intervals for the remainder of the season. Imme- 
diately after the removal of the diseased bushes the soil lately occupied 
by them should be dug over in such a \vay as to completely bury the 
surface portion of it. 

If for some special reason it is found impossible to burn the diseased 
bushes, and, as described above, to spray those that are healthy the 
following course of treatment should be adopted. During the winter 
all bushes should be carefully spur pruned (i.e., all the young shoots of 
the previous year’s growth should be cut back to one inch in length) and 
the suckers, if any, removed The whole of the prunings must be most 
carefully collected and burned. As soon as the leaves begin to appear all 
the bushes should be sprayed with the liver of sulphur solution, begin- 
ning with a weak solution, and following it up with the normal one, at 
intervals of about a fortnight for the whole season, any diseased tips or 
berries appearing being instantly removed and burned. 

If the bushes have not been spur pruned during the winter, and if 
they were badly infected during the previous season, spraying alone, 



if carried mil thoroughly and persistently, will keep the mildew in cheek, 
but in the end the destruction of such bushes will be found to be the 
most economical and safest procedure. Similarly, cutting off the affected 



Fig. 3. — One of the mildew “fruits” artificially squeezed open, to illustrate the 
enclosed spore-bag with its eight spores. (Highly magnified.) 

twigs and collecting the diseased berries and destroying them, accom- 
panied by systematic spraying, may be tried when the mildew makes 
its appearance for the first time in a fresh locality in the summer, but 
here again destruction of the affected bushes followed by spraying the 
remainder will be the best treatment. 

A. spraying solution of normal strength is obtained by dissolving liver 
of sulphur ( potmdum sulphide, potassa sn /- 
Preparation of phnrata) at the rate of two ounces for every 
Spraying Solution- three gallons of water# Thus for forty gallons 
take a pound and throe quarters of the liver 
of sulphur, dissolve it in about a gallon of hot water, and make up to 
forty gallons. Under certain circumstances, as when the foilage is 
young and tender or when the weather is very hot and sunny, this 
strength may cause a scorching of the leaves or a falling of some of the 
berries. In this case a weaker solution at the rate of one ounce in two 
gallons should be used, hut, on the other hand, in wet weather the 
solution on the hushes will be weakened and washed off by the rain, and 
a stronger solution than the normal may be used, taking, say, two 
pounds and a half of the sulphide to forty gallons of water. 

The amount of solution required depends on the size of the bushes, 
but as a guide it may he taken that forty gallons will spray thoroughly 
four hundred bushes planted four years, but only about one hundred 
planted ten years. Only sufficient solution for immediate use should l>e 
prepared at one time, since it loses its efficiency as a fungicide on stand- 
ing for some days. 

Spraying should take place as far as possible on dry days, and to have 
the desired effect it must be thorough and persistent. 



When a diseased plantation has been destroyed it would be unwise 
to plant gooseberries again on the same land for 
Further Precautions* at least two years. Since the same mildew has 
also been known to attack the red currant in 
Ireland, bushes of this fruit should not be planted on such land. 

Special attention should be paid to the purchase of new bushes. 
They should only be obtained from those who are prepared to give a 
written guarantee that the mildew has never made its appearance on 
their premises, or at least that their stocks have been certified by an 
Inspector as having been absolutely clean for three successive years. 
The growth of such newly purchased bushes during the following season 
should be closely observed. Bushes should not be purchased from 
itinerant and irresponsible vendors. 

Recognising that the only way to check the ravages of this serious pest 
is to be found in the simultaneous and united 
American efforts of all concerned, the Department of 

Gooseberry Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
Mildew Order. land, in order to facilitate this co-operation, 
have recently made the Order under tin* 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 1907, referred to in tin? 
opening paragraph of this article, a copy of which may be obtained, post 
free, from the Secretary, as above. This Order renders necessary the 
notification of every case of this disease to tie* County Instructor in 
Horticulture, or to the Secretary to the County Committee of Agricul- 
ture, or to the Department direct. It details the measures to be enforced 
for the prevention of the spread of the disease and other particulars, 
including the penalties which will follow conviction on failure to notify 
or non-compliance with the terms of the Order. This Order applies also 
to the insect pest known as the Black Currant Mite. 

In addition to the American Gooseberry Mildew, which is known 
under the scientific name of Sphcerotheca mors - 
The European uvm, there is another less serious one, tin? 
Gooseberry European or ordinary gooseberry mildew 
Mildew. ( Microsphcera grossularice). This mildew con- 

fines its attacks chiefly to the leaves, and is 
found but seldom on the berries. Its winter fruits are much more 
scattered, and it produces no brown felt-like coating on the twigs. It 
is kept well in check by spraying with liver of sulphur solution. 

Copies of this Article in leaflet form (Ho. 76, Revised) may be obtained 
free of charge , and post free , on application to the Secretary , Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction far Ireland \ Upper Merrion - 
street , Dublin, Letters of application so addressed need not be stamped . 



PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


The following simple methods of preservation will be found useful as 
a means of regulating the supply of eggs for home consumption : — 

Waterglass is a solution of silicate of soda. It is important to use 
waterglass of the best quality and of proper 
Waterglass. density. It may he obtained, as a rule, from 
all chemists. 

A 10 percent, solution is generally employed, ie., 1 lb. of water- 
glass to 1 gallon (10 lbs.) of water. A stronger solution is not recom- 
mended. 

To prepare the mixture, add the waterglass to boiling water, and stir 
carefully until thoroughly mixed. Allow it to stand for twenty-four 
hours, as it must become quite cold before use. 

The eggs may be placed in the preservative day by day as they are 
laid. The vessel should only be a little more than half tilled with the 
liquid, which of course rises as the eggs are put in. Any eggs which 
float should be removed. 

A freshly prepared solution is recommended for each lot of eggs. 

A lime water preservative may be made according to the following 
Lime Water. formula : — 

Kive gallons of cold water, 2.1 lbs. of finely slacked lime, j lb. of salt, 
and \ lb. of cream of tartar. 

The mixture should be stirred daily for a week, and at the end of 
that time, having allowed it to settle down after the final stirring, tin*, 
clear liquid, which is then a saturated solution, should be poured off; 
it is then ready for use. 

Another method is to cover the eggs, while they are still warm after 
laying, with a thin coating of fresh butter, 

Another Method. lard, wax, or glycerine. The eggs should he 
placed broad end downwards on a perforated 
stand or shelf, and kept in a cool place. 

Points to in; Ohsekvkd. 

April, May, and June are the best months for preserving. Eggs 
laid in hot weather do not keep so well as those laid when the weather 
is cold. 

The eggs should be treated as soon after laying as possible, for pre- 
ference the day they are laid, having allowed them time to cool. The 
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condition of the egg at the time it is placed in the preservative largely 
determines its value when removed. 

Infertile eggs are to be preferred. Experience has proved that an 
infertile egg will keep in a satisfactory condition for a longer period 
than one containing a vitalised germ. 

Cracked or damaged eggs should not be used for preserving. Soiled 
eggs should be washed before being placed in the preservative for the 
removal of any dirt adhering to the shell. 

If a fertilised egg is subjected to incubation even for a few hours, the 
germ will have commenced to develop ; if this germ dies, decomposition 
soon follows. It is obvious, therefore, that fertilised eggs should be 
removed from the nest as soon as possible after laying. Eggs should 
always be collected from the nests twice daily ; this is specially iro- 
jKXrtant when the eggs are to be preserved. 

Preserved eggs should be stored in a cool place. A cellar, if well 
ventilated, is suitable. The most satisfactory results are secured witli 
a temperature between 33 and 45 degrees Fahrenheit. A high atmos- 
pheric temperature will have a detrimental effect upon the eggs in a 
very short time. 

In the case of waterglass or limewater solution, the liquid must 
cover the top row of eggs by at least two inches. The vessels contain- 
ing the eggs should be kept covered. 

It is advisable to test the eggs when they are taken out of the 
preservative, and any egg, the contents of which are u black ” or 
“ spotted ” should be discarded. An ordinary egg* testing lamp is quite 
suitable for this purpose. A simple method is to take a piece of 
black cardboard 7 to 8 inches square, and cut a hole in the centre, the 
shape of an egg, but slightly smaller. By placing the egg to the aperture 
and holding the card between the eye and a strong light, the contents 
may be seen and examined. Testing is best conducted in a dark room. 

Vats, barrels, crocks, or galvanised pails may be used as vessels for 
storing the eggs. The receptacle used must be perfectly clean and quite 
free from taint of any kind. 
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TRAINING FACTORY GIRLS IN DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 

The teaching of cookery, laundry work, sewing, and the proper care 
of the home to factory girls is a question of 

Domestic Training vei 7 great importance, and presents, perhapR, 
for Factory Workers, the most interesting problem in the work of 
domestic economy teachers in manufacturing 
districts, and consequently a short account of experience gained in 
such teaching in the towns of Banbridge and Lurgan may be of some 
value. Roughly speaking the factories in Banbridge and Lurgan 
employ each from 50 to 300 girls, most of whom are much in need of 
instruction in housewifery. In Banbridge there are four weaving 
factories, one spinning mill, and several stitching factories, while 
Lurgan contains twenty to twenty-five weaving and stitching factoiies. 
Thus in these two towns alone there are at least 4,000 women and 
girls most of whom have yet to be taught the care of a home — a fact 
which shows the magnitude of the work to be done. 

A beginning in domestic training for factory workers has been 
made in Banbridge through the kind co- 
The work operation of the factory owners, all of whom 

in Banbridge. take a thoroughly practical interest in the 
welfare of their employees. The new regula- 
tions for the administration of the Science and Art Grant require that 
students, upon whom grants are paid, shall have a sound preliminary 
education or shall pass through a preparatory course of English, 
Elementary Mathematics, and Science or Drawing No grant from 
this source could be earned in domestic science classes composed of 
factory operatives, for they have not the necessary preliminary 
education — nor will they attend a preparatory course. The cost of con- 
ducting such classes would therefore fall upon the funds of the Com- 
mittee made up of the Department’s Contribution and the Local Con- 
tributions from the rates. These funds, however, are already fully 
employed. To meet the difficulty the factory owners at Banbridge 
have come forward and have undertaken to pay the entire expense of 
conducting these classes, including the cost of instruction, in return for 
the privilege of being allowed to nominate a limited number of girls to 
receive instruction. The classes are held on one evening per week, the 
cost of instruction being £8 and the other expenses slight. Three 

2 L 
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weaving factory owners and one mill owner nominate twelve girls 
each, so that in all forty-eight girls receive instruction during the 
session. The organisation provides for twelve lessons to each student. 
Twenty-four students received instruction before Christmas and twenty- 
four others have been in attendance in 1908. Owing to limited accom- 
modation twelve only can practice at the same time, and it has been 
necessary to give twelve short demonstration lessons of three-quarters 
of an hour for the whole class, followed by one and aquarter hours 
practice for the half class. Each girl thus receives twelve demonstra- 
tion and six practice lessons. 

In drawing up a syllabus of work, cookery alone could be attempted 
in the limited time. The dishes chosen were 
Teaching of Cookery, of necessity very plain, consisting only of those 
which could be cooked on an open fire. In 
addition, care was taken to give demonstrations in cooking foods 
that could be prepared and at least partly cooked at night for the 
next day’s dinner. This is an important matter where people begin 
work in the factories at six, or six thirty a.m., and continue until six, 
or seven p.m. with only two intervals of one hour each for meals. It 
is, indeed, not surprising that, as things are at present, many factory 
girls eat little but buns and tea, and that some die prematurely, largely 
owing to unsuitable food. 

By pointing out the necessity of a little thoughtful system and manage- 
ment and a more wholesome dietary, it is hoped to do much to lessen 
the unsatisfactory home conditions in our midst. Many of the families 
of factory workers who are living in apparent poverty have between 
£4 and £b per week coming in, and sometimes even more — when work 
is really good — yet through ignorance of the simple rudiments of house- 
wifery they often live in a state of debt and misery. 

At the Banb ridge School last term the average attendance of twenty- 
four pupils at demonstrations was 22*66, and the average attendance 
of twelve pupils at practice classes was 10*91 — a very satisfactory record 
for evening classes. During the demonstration lessons instruction was 
given not only in the preparation and cooking of two simple dishes — the 
recipes and prices of which were always written clearly on the black- 
board — but also in their food value. These 
The System of demonstration lessons were made as simple as 

Teaching Adopted, possible, so as to avoid the use of words with 
which the girls were not familiar. If the use 
of any new word was necessary it was written on the board and 
* spelled over as often as it occurred until the girls had thoroughly learnt 
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it. Questions were asked right through the demonstrations as points 
occurred with which the girls should have become familiar through the 
previous lessons. The girls liked this, and it added to the interest of 
the work by giving them a share in the demonstration lessons. At the 
same time it afforded the teacher an opportunity of seeing whether they 
really understood what was being taught. After each demonstration 
a concise and simple blackboard summary was given consisting of an 
account either of the method used, or of the rules laid down for pre- 
paring the food cooked. The matter for these summaries was elicited 
from the pupils themselves by questioning. This has been found an 
excellent plan for impressing the lessons on the minds of those who 
could not write quickly enough to take down the notes. The attention 
paid during the demonstration lessons was most encouraging, and as a 
consequence, when the pupils came to practise for themselves they re- 
membered their work so well that ample time was found during the 
practice classes for details and additional instruction which it had not 
been considered possible to give in the limited time available. 

The system of a short demonstration lesson followed by a practice 
class has been adopted because of the fact that it really amounts to two 
lessons concerning the same dish. In one case, where this method was 
not adopted the practice classes were not satisfactory and the girls did 
not carry away a clear idea of the work done. At intervals during the 
work the girls were asked what dishes they had prepared at home, and 
it was found that at least two-thirds of the class practised regularly at 
home what they had been taught in the school 

The girls took very kindly to method and order. They have these in 
their every-day employment and would be quick 
Some Good Results to take advantage of a want of them in the 
of the Work. class-room. The maintenance of discipline, 
however, has involved no difficulty, owing to 
the interest the girls take in the work. Nor has any effort been re- 
quired to secure personal cleanliness and tidiness. The aprons worn 
would have been a lesson to many persons who are supposed to be in a 
position to set these girls an example. Of course there are exceptions 
to every rule. But the example of the tidy girls was sufficient to 
remedy this without the teacher having to intervene. 

In the management of the girls it is a great assistance if the teacher 
is liked personally and if she takes an interest in the girls' every-day 
pursuits. With this purpose in view on the first night one or two 
girls from each factory were selected carefully and were asked to find 
out and report about any pupils who were not in attendance at the 

2 l 2 
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class. In case of sickness a message is sent to the absentees, and on 
their return inquiries are made as to their health, <fec. The pupils are 
also encouraged to ask the teacher questions, a^d to talk freely about 
their home cookery To these little attentions is attributed the good 
attendance recorded already more than to the fact that if a girl misses 
more than two nights without sending an explanation the fact is re- 
ported to “ her manager,’' in order that her place may be filled by 
someone more deserving. The girls have all been informed of this rule 
but it is gratifying to be able to say that it has been unnecessary to 
report anyone up to the present. 

A second class of twenty-four has been meeting since the new year, 
and the girls have settled to work in a very satisfactory way. There 
are, of course, factory girls in many of the general classes, but the work 
done with them is not so satisfactory as that accomplished in the real 
“ factory girls’ class.” 

The above sketch will explain the beginning which has been made, 
and although what has been done is a very small part of what has to 
be done, it holds out a promise which is distinctly encouraging — both 
because of the practical co-operation of the employers, and also because 
of the interest taken by the workers. The syllabus of the course is 
set out below. Invalid cookery is taught as the syllabus progresses — 
when opportunity affords ; unfortunately time does not allow of special 
lessons in this branch of cookery. 

Syllabus foe First and Second Terms. 

Potato soup ; beef dumpling ; syrup pudding ; clarified fat ; soda 
bread ; scullery work. 

Stewed beef and vegetables ; corn flour shape. 

Brown bread ; oat cakes ; potato bread. 

Irish stew ; slim cakes. 

Roly poly ; sea pie. 

Shepherd’s pie ; fish cakes. 

Fried steak or chop ; onion gravy ; potato chips. 

Bacon and eggs ; gravy toast ; plain toast ; tea. 

Lentil soup ; apple dumpling. 

Tea buns ; dropped scones. 

Lessons on roasting in a pot, gravy, and boiling potatoes. 

Christmas dishes. 

Exhibition of work. 

Mary Irwin. 



Fig. 1. — A View of the Department's Stand. 
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IRISH PRODUCE AT THE GROCERS’ EXHIBITION, GLASGOW, 1908. 


IRISH PRODUCE AT THE GROCERS EXHIBITION, GLASGOW, 1908. 



Fig. 2. — Another View of the Department s Stand. 
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DISPLAY OF IRISH PRODUCE AT THE 
GROCERS' AND BAKERS’ EXHIBITION, 
GLASGOW, APRIL, 1908, 

In the October number of the Department’s Journal (Vol. VIII., No. 1) 
a brief account appeared of the scheme which has been put in operation 
by the Department, with the object of making the merits of Irish agri- 
cultural produce more widely known in cross-channel markets. The 
inception of the scheme was in some measure suggested by the series 
of Grocers’ Exhibitions held annually in the large industrial centres of 
England and Scotland, At these exhibitions, which are largely attended 
by the leading provincial provision dealers as well as by the general public, 
there are excellent displays given of such important articles in the 
Irish agricultural export trade as Eggs, Butter, Bacon, &c. ; hence the 
policy suggested itself of utilising the oppor- 

Objects of Irish Pro- tunity which such exhibitions afford of adver 

duce Displays. 

tising Ireland to British firms as a trustworthy 
source of supply for high quality produce, and of assisting Irish pro- 
ducers to extend their trade in these districts. During the past season 
displays of Irish produced articles were arranged for and carried out at 
Manchester, Newcastle, Swansea, Leeds, and London. In addition, 
at the Christmas fat stock shows in Norwich, Birmingham, York, Edin- 
burgh, London, and Leeds, there were exhibits of Irish dead fat 
poultry. This method of developing a more extended market for Irish 
produce has been attended with marked success ; an account of the 
display of Irish produce at the Grocers’ and Bakers’ Exhibition, which 
was opened in Glasgow on 1st April, and continued for the eight 
following days, will therefore be of interest to Irish producers. 

Glasgow is one of the largest marketing centres Irish farmers have 
for the disposal of all kinds of agricultural 
Glasgow— an important produce. A considerable trade is carried on 
^^^entre 6 ^ 11 ^ between Glasgow provision merchants and Irish 
exporters in every part of the country ; hence 
the desirability was manifest of strengthening and, if possible, of ex- 
tending the commercial connection which Irish producers possess at 
this oentre. 

The Exhibition at Glasgow, which was held in one of the largest 
city halls — the St. Andrew’s Hall — was opened by the Lord Provost 
of the city, supported by a number of the most important and influen- 
tial members of civic and commercial life. 



For the accommodation of the different kind s of produce sent forward 
by Irish firms in response to the Department’s 
Irish Produce invitation, ample space was secured by the 

displayed in the acquisition of the Berkeley Hull — an annexe 

Berkeley Hall. to the mein building — where the articles were 
attractively displayed. As on former occasions 
the invitation to exhibit received a good response from the various 
firms of Irish producers represented. In respect either of bulk or 
commercial value, butter, bacon, and eggs, formed by far the largest 
portion of the produce on view, but there was a wide range of articles, 
including such diverse yst essential commodities as Bottled Fruits, 
Jams, Cider, Fruit Drinks, Rolled Oats, Soap, Decorative Flowers, as 
well as Irish grown tobacco. The attendance at the Exhibition was 
continuously good. The Irish produce section attracted much notice, 
and, as the leading city newspapers in their reports of the opening pro* 
ceedings drew special attention to the excellent display promoted by 
the Department of Agriculture for Ireland, few visitors failed to examine 
the articles sent over from this country. 

The stand devoted to the display of dairy produce occupied a 
prominent position in the centre of the Hall. 

The Dairy Produce Sixteen producing firms exhibited butter, eight 
Stand. cream and two cheese. The following firms 

were represented by exhibits : — 

V 

BUTTER. 

Rallyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Limited, 
Ballyrashane, Coleraine ; Belleek Co-operative Dairy Society, Belleek, 
Co. Fermanagh ; Brosna Co-operative Dairy Society, Brosna, Co. Kerry ; 
Centenary Co-operative Creamery Company, Limited, BallydufF, Thurles ; 
Cork Co-operative Creameries Federation, Limited, 6 and 7, Union- 
quay, Cork ; Cork and Kerry Creamery, 34, Dunbar-street, Cork ; 
Doons Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Limited, Doons, 
Cookstown ; Drumquin Creamery, Drumquin, Co. Tyrone ; Fivemile- 
town and Brookboro’ Co-operative Agricultural Dairy Society, Limited, 
Fivemiletown, Co. Tyrone ; Irish Co-operative Agency Society, 
Limited, Limerick; Kantoher Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society. Limited, Killeedy, Ballagh, Charleville, Co. Limerick ; Kille- 
shandra Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Limited, Kille- 
shandra, Co. Cavan; Newmarket Dairy Company, Limited, Mitchels* 
town, Co. Cork ; Newmarket Dairy Company, Limited, Newmarket 
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Fig. 4. — A View of the Bacon and Ham Exhibit. 
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Co. Cork ; Pomeroy Co-operative Dairy Society, Limited, Pomeroy, Co. 
Tyrone; Rathkenny Joint Co-operative Dairy Society, Limited, Carn- 
coagh, Co. Antrim. 

CREAM. 

Bally rashane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Limited, 
Ballyrashane, Coleraine ; Bel leek Co-operative Dairy Society, Limited, 
Belleek, Co. Fermanagh ; Cork Co-operative Creameries Federation, 
Limited, 6 and 7, Union-quay, Cork ; Cork and Kerry Creamery Com- 
pany, 34, Dunbar-street, Cork ; Drumquin Creamery, Drumquin, Co. 
Tyrone ; Kantoher Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society 
Limited, Killeedy, Ballagh, Charleville, Limerick ; Kilbarron Co-opera- 
tive Dairy Society, Limited, Cashelard, Ballyshannon; Newmarket Dairy 
Company, Limited, Newmarket, Co. Cork. 

CHEESE. 

Cork and Kerry Creamery Company, 34, Dunbar-street, Cork ; D. C, 
Daly, Creamery, Kanturk, Co. Cork. 

Butter was shown in the following forms : — 112 lb. kiels, 56 lb. kegs, 
56 lb. pyramid boxes, 56 1-lb. roll boxes, 28 1-lb. rob boxes, 24 1-lb. 
roll boxes, 24 1-lb. prints, 24 ^-lb. print box, and 24 £-lb. rolls. The 
exhibits of cream included 5 gallon returnable tins, 2 gallon non- 
returnable tins, 1 gallon non-returnable tins, 1 pint earthenware jars, 
^-lb. tin jars, as well as £-pint and ^-pint hygienic cream mugs. The 
cheese manufactured by the Cork and Kerry Creamery Society and by 
Messrs. D. C. Daly and Co., Kanturk, was very favourably commented 
on both for texture and flavour. The general quality of Irish Creamery 
butter was described by Glasgow merchants as exceedingly good, but 
the great drawback to its more extensive sale, viz., the lack of continuity 
in supply, was frequently emphasised. It is this lack which handicaps 
Irish butter so much when in competition with that shipped all the 
year round from Denmark. Want of uniformity in quality was also 
mentioned as a source of injury to the trade in Irish butter, and shortage 
in weight was also made a cause of complaint. 

The exhibition of Irish cured bacon and hams was very good, and was 
contributed to by the following firms : — Messrs. Biggers, Ltd., London- 
derry; Henry Denny and Sons, Ltd., Limerick; Luuham Bros., 
Ltd., Cork ; Messrs. McCammon and Sprott, Portadown ; D. McCartney 
and Son, Ballymena ; Mark, Roulston and McLaughlin, Londonderry ; 
J. Matterson and Sons, Limerick ; Morton and Simpson, Ltd,, Bally- 
mena ; James O’Mara and Sons, Ltd., Limerick ; W. J. Shaw and 
Sons, Limerick ; J. and T. Siuclair and Co„ Ltd., Belfast ; J. M. 
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Slattery, Tralee ; and the Ulster Curing Co,, Ltd., Belfast. Two of the 
firms, Messrs. Matterson and Messrs. W. J. Shaw and Son, had also on 
view an attractive assortment of canned and potted meats. 

A feature of the bacon exhibit was its special suitability for the re- 
quirements of the Glagow market. It is most 

The Bacon Exhibit, important to the Irish curing trade that Irish 
bacon should be bought by the cross-Channel re- 
tailers as Irish and sold as such, and this was not overlooked by the 
exhibiting firms ; in every case the source of origin and quality was so 
displayed as to be easily apparent to the consumer. Among other bye- 
products of the pork -curing trade, lard, put up in convenient form, 
received considerable prominence ; it was displayed in tastefully printed 
cartons, in grease-proof paper, in boxes, in sausage skins, in bladders* 
and in large sized pails. 

In the exhibit of eggs, thirteen exporting firms, from counties so 
widely apart as Cork and Donegal, were repre- 
Display of Irish Eggs. sented ; these were 6 , and H< Belli Hillsborough, 

County Down ; Burneourt Co-operative D. and A. Society, Ltd., Clog- 
heen, County Tipperary; Charles Doherty, Main-street, Donegal; Robert 
Doyle, Markethill, County Armagh ; Gracey Brothers, Townsend- 
street, Belfast; Charles James Hill, Limited, Waterford; Irish Pro- 
ducers, Limited, Capel-street, Dublin ; Arthur Holland, Dobbin-street, 
Armagh ; Limavady Co-oj>erative Poultry Society, Limited, County 
Londonderry ; F. Moore and Co., Cappoquin, County Waterford ; New- 
market Dairy Company, Ltd., County Cork ; Thomas Robinson, Sons 
and Co., Cork ; A. Steedman, Coleraine. The eggs shown were well 
graded and staged ; the bulk of them were packed in straw, but there 
were some in wood-wool, and a few in a mixture of wood-wool and straw 


The views of several of the chief egg merchants in Glasgow with 
reference to the features of the Irish egg trade 
Features of the Irish -which require most attention, may be sum- 

^^lasgow^ marized under the following heads : — 

( 1 ) The greatest enemies to the Irish egg tradeare 
some of the Irish egg merchants themselves. Up to a certain stage of the 
season Irish eggs are in good demand and the quality unimpeachable. 
But when supplies begin to fall off and prices to rise, the unwise policy 
of holding over eggs is resorted to ; as a result the trader, who has 
hitherto been supplying Irish eggs to his customers, gets complaints, 
and whether he likes it or not is forced to give up his connection with 
the Irish trade. 



Fig. 5. — A Corner of the Egg Stand. 
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Fig. 6 .— Another Comer of the Egg Stand. 
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(2.) Much, it is admitted, has been done, in recent years, to improve 
the packing of Irish eggs, but there are yet on this side a great many 
shippers who, through carelessness in this respect, are doing harm to 
their own trade and to the reputation of Irish eggs generally. 
Q-lasgow merchants, with much force, point out that onions 
which, at most, are only worth 3 8. 6c?. per box in the Glasgow 
market, are sent all the way from Spain, neatly and carefully packed 
in rows, and yet Irish egg shippers are so indifferent that they refuse to 
take the same care in packing a box of eggs worth from thirty to 
forty times as much. 

(3.) The demand in Glasgow is for a large-sized egg. Irish shippers 
need to keep this in mind in connection with this particular market. 
In general terms the trade demands that eggs for marketing shall be 
fresh, clean, carefully graded, and neatly packed in regular rows, and 
that only sweet, dry, clean packing material shall be used, and the 
sooner Irish egg-shippers recognise the importance of these essentials 
for the development of the Irish egg trade and carry them out, the 
sooner will a more profitable position in the Glasgow egg market be 
assured to Irish poultry keepers. 

Besides the above important sections, an interesting display of Irish 
grown tobacco, in various stages of manufacture, 
Irish Grown Tobacco, exhibited by Colonel Everard, of Bandlestown, 
County Meath, came in for much notice. 

Messrs. Chapman’s, Limited, Portadown, made a fine display of 
canned apples, as well as bottled plums, 
Other Exhibits. raspberries, black currants, greengages, and 
also jams of various kinds. There was an 
exhibit of cider in bottle by the Armagh Cider Company, Porta- 
down, a firm which utilises nothing but Irish-grown apples in 
their factory. Messrs. Fitzgerald and Co., Abbey-street, Dublin, 
exhibited a quantity of wines made from home-grown fruit. The firm, 
it is interesting to note, uses over 100 tons of rhubarb in the manu- 
facture of rhubarb wines every year, and this is mostly all grown in 
County Dublin. Messrs. White, Tomkins and Courage, Belfast, had 
a special tasting stand for their u wafer oatmeal,” an article prepared 
entirely from Irish-grown oats at the firm’s mills in Belfast and Tan- 
dragee. Irish bulb and flower growers were represented by two stands, 
one from Sir Jocelyn Goore-Booth, Lisadell, County Sligo, the other 
from Miss Currey, the Warren Gardens, Lismore, County Waterford. 
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Irish soap manufacture was represented by the stands of Messrs* 
John Barrington and Sons, Ltd., Dublin, and Messrs. David Brown 
and Sons, Donaghmore, Co. Tyrone. 

Messrs. King and Co., Ltd,, Belfast, showed a collection of dried 
vegetables, largely used in the preparation of soups ; Messrs. W. and C* 
McDonnell, Ltd., Limerick, had an exhibit of the margarine manufac- 
tured by this firm. 


There can be no question that the exhibit of Irish produce at Glasgow 
made an excellent impression, and if advantage 
Irish Traders should be taken of the new connection secured, the same 

take advantage of resu it, s will follow as at other centres. Proof 

opening secured by 

these displays. ^is has been the case is evidenced by the 

fact that a number of the exhibiting firms 
have written the Department expressing their extreme satisfaction ; 
in the case of some firms the stimulus so given has warranted the appoint- 
ment of agents in parts of Scotland where Irish produce had not been 
before offered for sale. The amount of success, however, which this 


method of developing a more extended and profitable cross-Channel trade 
can be expected to achieve, must ultimately depend on the manner in 
which the lead given by the Department’s efforts is followed up by Irish 
traders themselves. There have been disheartening instances where, 


though excellent openings for the disposal of Irish produce were 
obtained, the opportunity was lost through disregard of business 
principles. The most that such exhibitions of Irish produce can be 
expected to do is to draw the attention of cross -Channel buyers and 
consumers generally to the nature and quality of Irish articles, and to 
demonstrate that Irish produce may be obtained possessing a certain 
standard of excellence. Thus far these exhibitions serve to find an 


opening into a new market, or extend an older one for the Irish 
exporter ; the latter, however, if Irish trade is to benefit, must take 
advantage of the new connection and spare no effort in following up the 
steps thus taken to secure a wider market. By prompt reply to trade 
queries, by judicious circularising, and by the observance of those busi- 
ness methods which other competing countries follow so assiduously, 
Irish exporters have the opportunity to benefit much from the pioneer 
commercial work effected by these displays of Irish produce at cross- 
Channel centres. 



Fig. 7. — The Tobacco Exhibit. 
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I.— AGRICULTURE# 


Form A. 176 (a). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Session 1908-9. 


FARM APPRENTICESHIPS. 

Agricultural Station, Athenry, County Galway. 

Young men who intend to become farmers and who desire to acquire 
a practical knowledge of the several branches of farming are admitted 
to the Station as apprentices. 

The fanning operations are conducted by an experienced agriculturist, 
under whose direction the apprentices are required to take part in all 
the work of the fields and of the farmyard. In the class-room attention 
is given, in the evenings and at other times when outdoor work is not 
pressing, to English, Arithmetic (including Surveying), Book-keeping 
and Technical Agriculture. This instruction is not intended as a pre- 
paration for any examination. It is of such a character as to continue 
the general education of the apprentices and be useful to them in their 
future career as farmers 

Applicants for apprenticeships must be not less than seventeen years 
of age on the 1st October, 1908, and each must give an undertaking 
that it is his intention to become a farmer in Ireland. He must also 
provide, in his application form, evidence of a sure prospect of obtaining 
a farm of his own, or bona fide occupation on a farm. Preference will 
be given to applicants from the province of Connaught. It will also be 
a recommendation if the applicant has attended a course of instruction 
held under the Department s Scheme of Winter Agricultural Classes, 
or if he produces a certilicate from an Itinerant Instructor in Agricul- 
ture that he has taken advantage of the Instructor’s lectures and 
demonstrations and has shown a desire to improve his knowledge of 
tillage farming. 

The session will commence on the 7th October, 1908, and will 
terminate on the 3rd September, 1909. 

Owing to the limited extent of the existing residential accom moda- 
tion only a small number of apprentices can be admitted for the 
1908—9 session. Until new premises have been provided no fees will 
be charged. 

Admission as an apprentice is conditional on passing the entrance 
examination and producing certificates of good health and character, 
Applicants who have been pupils at Winter Agricultural Classes will 
be exempted from the entrance examination, provided their attendance 
Ofixd progress at the Agricultural Classes have been satisfactory. 
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Entrance Examination, 

The following subjects are included : — 

English — Dictation, Grammar, and Composition. 

Arithmetic — Simple calculations requiring a knowledge of weights 
and measures. 

The examination will be of such a nature as should present little 
difficulty to a young man who has passed the fifth standard at a National 
school. 

Particulars as to the date of this examination and the place where it 
will be held will be notified to each applicant. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connection with their 
attendance at this examination. 

No person will be admitted as an apprentice whose general education 
is, in the opinion of the Department, too backward to enable him to 
profit by the class-room instruction. 

Outfit, 

Apprentices will be required to provide themselves with a proper 
outfit, particulars of which will be supplied to the successful candidates. 

A sum of £\ must be deposited with the Superintendent on entrance 
to cover the cost of repairs to clothes, the purchase of books, stationery, 
etc. The unexpended balance, if any, of this deposit will be refunded 
at the close of the session. 

Applications for Admission. 

Applications for admission must be made on the prescribed form to 
be obtained from — 

The Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

The applications will be dealt with in the order of their receipt in 
the Department’s offices. They should he forwarded as soon as possible 
after 1st March, and not later than 15th August, 1968. 


Form A. 176 (b). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR YOUNG MEN, 
Session 1908-9. 


FARM APPRENTICESHIPS . 

Agricultural Station, Ballybaisb, Co. Cavan. 

Young men. who intend to follow the farming profession and who 
desire (o acquire a practical knowledge of its several branches are ad' 
mi t ted to the Station as apprentices. 
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The farm is managed by an experienced agriculturist, under whose 
direction the apprentices are required to take part in all the work of 
the fields and of the farmyard, whether in connection with seasonable 
operations or permanent improvement. Instruction in Veterinary 
Hygiene, in Horticulture and in Woodwork is provided. In the class- 
room attention is given, in the evenings and at other times when out- 
door work is not pressing, to English, Arithmetic (including Surveying), 
Book-keeping and Technical Agriculture. This instruction is not in- 
tended as a preparation for any examination. It is of such a character 
as to continue the general education of the apprentices and be useful to 
them in their future career as farmers. 

Applicants for apprenticeships must be not less than seventeen years 
of age on the 1st October, 1908, and each must give an undertaking 
that it is his intention to become a farmer in Ireland. He must also 
provide, in his application form, evidence of a sure prospect of obtaining 
a farm of his own, or bona fide occupation on a farm. Preference will 
be given to applicants from the province of Ulster, especially to those 
who have attended a course of instruction under the Department’s 
Scheme of Winter Agricultural Classes. It will also be a recommenda- 
tion if the applicant produces a certificate from the Itinerant Instructor 
in Agriculture for the County in which he resides that he has taken 
advantage of the Instructor’s lectures and demonstrations and has shown 
a desire to improve his knowledge of tillage farming. 

The apprentices are required to reside in Ballybaise House, attached 
to the Station, where they are in charge of a house master and matron. 

The Session will commence on the 7 th October, 1908, and close on the 
3rd September, 1909. 

Admission as an apprentice is conditional on passing the entrance 
examination, producing certificates of good health and character, and 
paying the required fee according to the scale indicated overleaf. 

Applicants who have been pupils at Winter Agricultural Classes will 
be exempted from the entrance examination, provided their attendance 
and progress at the Agricultural Classes have been satisfactory. 

Entrance Examination. 

Particulars as to the date of this examination and the place at which 
it will be held will be notified to each applicant. 

The following subjects are included in the examination - 

Arithmetic — Simple calculations requiring a knowledge of weights 
and measures. 

English — Dictation, Grammar and Composition. 

The examination will be of such a nature as should present little 
difficulty to a young man who has passed the fifth standard at a National 
school. 

No candidate will be admitted as an apprentice whose general educa- 
tion is, in the opinion of the Department, insufficient to enable him to 
profit by the class-room instruction. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connection with their 
attendance at this examination. 
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Fees. 

1. For apprentices whose parents or guardians derive their means of 
living mainly from farming in Ireland the fees are proportional to the 
aggregate tenement valuation of their holdings, as follows : — 

Per 

Where the aggregate valuation does Session. 

not exceed £20, . . £3 

Exceeds £20 but does not exceed £40, £6 

Exceeds £40 but does not exceed £100, £10 

Exceeds £100, . . . £15 

2. For apprentices not included in the foregoing 

classes, ..... £20 

Apprentices will be notified of the fees payable by them. Fees must 
be paid to the Superintendent on entrance, and in addition a sum of £1 
must be deposited at the same time to cover the cost of repairs to 
clothes, the purchase of books, stationery, &c. The unexpended balance, 
if any, of this deposit will be refunded at the close of the session. 

Free Places. 

A small number of free places provided under the terms of the 
Anne Hall Bequest are available for applicants from the Counties of 
Fermanagh and Londonderry. Applications for these places must be 
addressed in the first instance to the Agricultural Superintendent, 
Royal Dublin Society, Leinster House, Dublin. 

Outfit. 

Apprentices will be required to provide themselves with a prope. 
outfit, particulars of which will be supplied to the successful candidates 

Applications for Admission. 

Application for admission must be made on the prescribed form 
to be obtained from — 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 


The applications will be dealt with in the order of their receipt in the 


Department’s Offices. They snould be forwarded as soon as possible 


ter 1st March, and not later than 15th August, 1908, 
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Form A. 176 (c). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Session 1908-9. 


FARM APPRENTICESHIPS. 

Agricultural Station, Clonakilty, County Cork. 

Young men who intend to follow the farming profession and who 
desire to acquire a practical knowledge of its several branches are 
admitted to the Station as apprentices. 

The farm is managed by an experienced agriculturist, under whose 
direction the apprentices are required to take part in all the work of 
the fields and of the farmyard, whether in connection with seasonable 
operations or permanent improvements. In the class-room attention is 
given, in the evenings and at other times when outdoor work is not 
pressing, to English, Arithmetic (including Surveying), Book-keeping 
and Technical Agriculture. This instruction is not intended as a pre- 
paration for any examination. It is of such a character as to continue 
the general education of the apprentices, and be useful to them in their 
future career as farmers. 

Applicants for apprenticeships must be not less than seventeen years 
of age on the 1st October, 1908, and each must give an undertaking 
that it is his intention to become a farmer in Ireland. He muse also 
provide, in his application form, evidence of a sure prospect of obtain- 
ing a farm of his own or bona fide occupation on a farm. Preference 
will be given to applicants from the province of Munster, especially to 
those who have attended a course of instruction under the Department’s 
Scheme of Winter Agricultural Classes. It will also be a recommenda- 
tion if the applicant produces a certificate from the Itinerant Instructor 
in Agriculture for the County in which he resides that he has taken 
advantage of the Instructor’s lectures and demonstrations and has shown 
a desire to improve his knowledge of tillage farming. 

The apprentices are required to reside in* the buildings attached to 
the station where they are in the charge of a house master and 
matron. 

The Session will commence on the 7th October, 1908, and will termi- 
nate on the 3rd September, 1909. 

Admission as an apprentice is conditional on passing the entrance 
examination, producing certificates of good health and character, and 
paying the required fee according to the scale indicated overleaf. 

Applicants who have been pupils at Winter Agricultural Classes will 
be exempted from the entrance examination provided their attendance 
%nd progress at the agricultural classes have been satisfactory. 
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Entrance Examination. 

Particulars as to the date of this examination and the place at which 
it will be held will be notified to each applicant. 

The following subjects are included in the examination : — 

Arithmetic . — Simple calculations requiring a knowledge of weights 
and measures. 

English. — Dictation, Grammar and Composition. 

The examination will be of such a nature as should present little 
difficulty to a young man who has passed the fifth standard at a National 
school. 

No candidate will be admitted as an apprentice whose general educa- 
tion is, in the opinion of the Department, insufficient to enable him to 
profit by the class-room instruction. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connection with their 
attendance at this examination. 


Fees. 

1. For apprentices whose parents or guardians derive their means of 
living mainly from farming in Ireland the fees are proportional to the 
aggregate tenement valuation of their holdings, as follows ; — 

Per 

Session. 

Where the aggregate valuation does not exceed 


£20, . . . . £3 

Exceeds £20 but does not exceed £40, . £6 

Exceeds £40 but does not exceed £100, . £10 

Exceeds £100, . . . , . £1.5 


2. For apprentices not included in the foregoing classes, £20 

Apprentices will be notified of the fees payable by them. Fees must 
be paid to the Superintendent on entrance, and in addition a sum of £1 
must be deposited at the same time to cover the cost of repairs to 
clothes, the purchase of books, stationery, &c. The unexpended balance, 
if any, of this deposit will be refunded at the close of the session. 


Outfit. 

Apprentices will be required to provide themselves with a proper 
outfit, particulars of which will be supplied to the successful candi- 
dates. 

Applications for Admission. 

Application for admission must be made on the prescribed form to be 
ffitained from — 

The Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

The applications will be dealt with in the order of their receipt in the 
Department's Oftices. They should be forwarded as soon as possible 
a&er 1st March, and not later than 15th August, 19U&. 

"" * “ 2 M 
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Form A. 168 (a). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

POULTRY FATTENING INDUSTRY. 

Apprenticeships. 

The Department have made arrangements for the training, as 
apprentices to the poultry-fattening industry, of a limited number of 
young men who desire to become qualified for the position of poultry 
fatteners at fattening stations in Ireland. Apprenticeship may extend 
over a period of twelve months or longer according to the efficiency of 
the apprentice. 

The apprentices will be instructed in the preparation of suitable foods, 
the fattening, cramming, killing, plucking and dressing of poultry for 
market, and the management of poultry generally. They will be 
required to devote their whole time to such work, including the rearing 
of fowl, if found necessary. 

Applicants for apprenticeships must be at least twenty years of age, 
unmarried, in good health and of strong constitution. Preference will 
be given to those who have had experience in poultry -keeping. 

The apprenticeships will be awarded on the result of an examination 
which will be held in Dublin early in February, 1908. The examin- 
ation will include written tests in English and Arithmetic. A high 
standard will not be expected in these subjects. Each candidate will 
also be examined orally as to his general suitability for an apprentice- 
ship. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connection with their 
attendance at this examination. 

Successful candidates will be called up for training as vacancies 
for them occur. They will receive wages at the rate of 16$. per 
week from the date of their commencing work, and will be required 
to find their own board and lodging. The engagement between 
apprentices and the Department may be determined at any time by one 
week’s notice on either side. 

The Department do not undertake to employ or to procure employ- 
ment for apprentices on the conclusion of their training. 

Applications for apprenticeships must be made on forms provided for 
the purpose, which can be obtained from 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 


Latest date for receivin g app lications, 25th J anuary, 1908, 
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Form A 135 (g). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

SCHOOL OF RURAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Convent of Mercy, Clifden, County Galway. 

The School is open to female pupils over sixteen years of age, without 
restriction as to religious denomination. 

The course of instruction is intended to qualify the pupils to perform 
efficiently the work of rural life, and includes — Dairying, Poultry- 
keeping. Gardening, Household Management, Cookery, Sewing, and 
Laundry-work. 

The school year extends from the beginning of September to the 
beginning of August, and is divided into two sessions, which open, 
respectively, in September and in February. 

Intending pupils are required to produce certificates of good health 
and character and to pass an examination in the elements of English 
and Arithmetic. 

Day Pupils. 

Applications for the admission of day pupils should be made to the 
Manager at the School. No fees arc; payable by day pupils. 

Residential Pupils. 

Arrangements have been made for the reception of a small number 
of residential pupils. 

The fee for tuition, board and lodging during one session is £3, and 
is payable to the Manager on entrance. 

Pupils whose conduct and progress during their first session are satis- 
factory are eligible for admisson to a second consecutive session on 
payment of the above mentioned fee. 

Application for admission must be made on the prescribed form,, 
which can be obtained from 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 


Department of Arioulture, and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

No. 6453-08. Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Sir, 2 8th February , 1908. 

J have to transmit herewith for your information a copy of an Order 
dealing with the diseases affecting Gooseberry and Currant bushes 
known as American Gooseberry Mildew and Black Currant Mite respec- 
tively, which has heen issued by the Department under the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Acts ,1877 and 1907. You will observe from Clause 3 

of this Order that it will be your duty as Secretary of the County 

2 m 2 
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Committee of Agriculture to notify the Department of such cases of 
the diseases mentioned as may be brought to your notice by persons 
residing in your county. 

A reference to Clause 5, and to the second paragraph of Clause G, of 
the scheme of Instruction in Horticulture and the Management of Bees 
will show that it is one of the duties of the instructors appointed under 
the scheme to report and deal with cases of American Gooseberry Mildew. 
With a view, however, to enabling instructors to take the most effective 
steps for the suppression of this disease, and also of Black Currant 
Mite, the Department are prepared formally to authorise these officers 
to do all things necessary for the due execution of the Order in their 
respective counties. 

I have, accordingly, to express the hope that your Committee will see 
their way to concur in the Department’s proposal in this matter, in 
which case the Itinerant Instructor in Horticulture in your county will 
be authorised by the Department to take action under the Order. 

As it is of the utmost importance that the Order should be put into 
execution with the least possible delay, I have to request that, in the 
event of your being unable to lay this communication before your Com- 
mittee within the next week, you will be so good as to consult the 
Chairman on the subject with a view to obtaining his consent to Mr. 

being authorised to act as above until the concurrence of 

the Committee is given at their next meeting. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


The Secretary, 

Co. 

Committee of Agriculture. 


Secretary. 


ORDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

Dated the 24 th day of February , 1908. 


AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW AND BLACK CURRANT 
MITE (IRELAND) ORDER, 1908. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
by virtue and in exercise of the powers vested in them under the De- 
structive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 1907, do order, and it is 
hereby ordered, as follows : — 

Application of the Ordeb 
1. This Order shall apply to the whole of Ireland. 
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Definitions. 


2. In this Order : 

a The Department” means the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland. 

“ Disease” means the disease affecting gooseberry and currant bushes 
which is known as American Gooseberry Mildew and caused by 
Sphwrotheca mors-uvcv ; and in the case of currants the disease known 
as Big Bud, caused by the Black Currant Mite, Eriophyes Ribis , other- 
wise Phytoptus Ribis. * 

“ Diseased ” means affected in any way with disease. 

“ Bush ” includes a cutting, stock, seedling, or any part of a gooseberry 
or currant bush except the fruit. 

“ Landing 99 includes introduction through the post. 

“ Authorised ” means authorised by the Department. 

“ Approved ” means approved by the Department. 

“ Fruit 99 means gooseberries or currants. 

Notification of Disease. 

3. The occupier of any land or premises on which there is a bush 
diseased or susj)ected of being diseased shall forthwith notify the fact 
to the Department either directly or through the Secretary of the County 
Committee of Agriculture for the county in which the land or premises 
are situate, or through the County Instructor in Horticulture employed 
by that Committee. Where practicable, a specimen showing the disease 
or suspected disease shall accompany the notice. When the notifica- 
tion has been made to the Secretary or County Instructor as aforesaid, 
it shall be the duty of such Secretary or County Instructor to com- 
municate the fact forthwith to the Department. 

Measures for tiie Prevention of the Spread of Disease. 

4. (1) On receiving in any manner notili cation of the existence or 
supposed existence of disease an Inspector of the Department or other 
authorised officer shall take such steps as may be necessary to determine 
whether the disease exists and the area covered by diseased bushes or 
by bushes to which the disease is likely to spread, and shall cause 
notice to be served on the occupier of any land or premises within that 
area requiring him to adopt such measures for the prevention of the 
spread of disease as are authorised by this Order. 

(2) The notice under this Article shall require 

(i.) The thorough spraying with an approved fungicide or the 
close pruning and collection and burning of all prunings, with sub- 
sequent spraying or the immediate destruction, by burning or 
other effective method, of all diseased bushes, including the fruit 
on such bushes, and of all packing material, packages, and boxes 
at any time used for the storing or conveying of such bushes and 
fruit. 

(ii.) The thorough spraying as soon as possible with an approved 
fungicide of the site of any bush that has been destroyed or of any 
place in which diseased bushes or fruit have been temporarily 
deposited. 
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(iii.; The thorough spraying with an approved fungicide of all 
bushes on the area defined* in the notice. Such spraying to be 
carried out at such time or times as an Inspector of the Depart- 
ment or other authorised person shall direct, and to his satisfaction. 

(iv.) That no bush shall be removed or be permitted to be re- 
moved out of the area defined in the notice except with, and 
subject to the conditions, if any, of a licence signed by an Inspector 
of the Department or other authorised officer authorising such re- 
moval, but this restriction shall not apply to the fruit of a bush 
that is not diseased. 

(3) Every such notice shall remain in force until altered or with- 
drawn by the Department. 

Importation op Bushes, 

5. It shall not be lawful to land in Ireland, after the 30th day of 
April, 1908, any bush brought from any place out of Ireland without 
a licence from the Department, and no such licence shall be given 
except for the importation of bushes to be used for the purpose of ex- 
periment or propagating new varieties. The licence must be produced 
if required by any officer of Customs, or other authorised person, when 
the bush is landed. 


Powers op Entry, 

6. An Inspector of the Department or other authorised person may 
enter on any land or premises — 

(1) On which he has reason to suspect that disease exists or has 
recently existed, and examine any bush or fruit on such land or 
premises ; 

(2) On which he lias reason to believe that there are bushes 
landed in contravention of this Order, and examine any bush cn 
such land or premises ; 

(3) On which gooseberries are stored or are kept or are exposed 
for sale, and may direct that any diseased fruit shall be so disposed 
of as to eliminate all danger of the spread of disease therefrom. 
He may also require that the packages in which the diseased fruit 
has been found or conveyed shall be immediately disinfected or 
burnt. 


Penalties. 


7. (I) If any person— 

(i) fails to give the notice required to be given by him under 
this Order ; 

(ii.) fails to comply with any direction contained in a notice 
served on him under this Order ; 

(iii.) fails to destroy any bush, fruit, packing material, package 
or box when required by a notice served on him under this Order ; 

(iv.) knowingly or without reasonable excuse sells or exposes for 
sale or has in his possession for the purpose of selling or expos- 
ing for sale any bush or the fruit of any gooseberry bush diseased 
* or suspected of being diseased ; 
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(v.) wilfully obstructs or impedes an Inspector or other authorised 
person in the course of his duties under this Order ; 

(vi.) fails to give information when required to do so as to the 
place of origin of any bush or fruit ; 

(vii.) without the licence of the Department sells or exposes for 
sale or plants in Ireland any bush which has been landed in con- 
travention of this Order, knowing the same to have been so 
landed ; 

he shall be liable on conviction to a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds 
for each offence. 

(2.) If any person lands or attempts to land any bush in contraven- 
tion of this Order the bush shall be liable to be forfeited in like manner 
as goods, the importation whereof is prohibited by the Acts relating to 
the Customs, are liable to be forfeited ; and the person so offending 
shall be liable according to those Acts to such penalties as are imposed 
on persous importing or attempting to import goods the importation of 
which is prohibited by those Acts. 

Execution of the Order. 

8. For the purposes of this Order a notice shall be deemed to have 
been served on a person if it is delivered to him personally, or left for 
him at his last known place of abode or business, or sent through the 
post in a letter addressed to him there, and a notice or other document, 
purporting to be signed by an Inspector or other authorised person, 
shall be prima facie evidence that it was signed by him and duly 
authorised by the Department. 

Commencement. 

9. This Order shall come into operation on the 25th day of February! 
1908. 

Short Title, 

10. This Order may be cited as “ The American Gooseberry Mildew 
and Black Currant Mite (Ireland) Order, 1908. ,, 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland have hereunto set their official Seal 
this Twenty-fourth day of February, 1908. 

T. P. GILL, 

[l.s.] Secretary. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Mkrrion-street. 

No. 4053/08. Dublin, 18 th February , 1908 

Sir, 

I have to inform you that the Department have had under considera- 
tion the question of supplying at regular intervals, to creameries which 
may desire to use them, “ pure cultures ” for use in the manufacture of 
butter, and to state that, should there be a sufficient demand for these 
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cultures by tlie proprietors and managers of creameries, the Depart- 
ment will be prepared to make permanent provision for the regular pre- 
paration and despatch of same. I have accordingly to request that you 
will be good enough to state, on the accompanying form, which should 
be signed by the proprietor or president and the manager, whether the 
creamery is prepared to pay the Department & fee of £2 2*. per annum 
for a supply of “ pure culture ” at intervals of about a fortnight. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, Secretary . 

To the Proprietor, President, 

or Manager of the Creamery 
named in the address. 

Form A 94 (a) . 

Department op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


EXHIBIT OF IRISH AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

At the Third Midland Counties Grocers’, Bakers’, and Allied Trades, 
Exhibition, to be held at the Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
February 4th to February 13th, 1908. (The whole of the 
Lesser Hall has been taken for the Irish exhibits.) And at the 
Second Scottish Bakers’, Grocers’, Caterers’, and Allied Trades’ 
Exhibition, to be held at the St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow- 
April 1st to April 9th, 1908. (The whole of the Berkeley HaJl 
has been taken for the Irish Exhibits.) 

With the object of facilitating Irish Producers in bringing their 
products under the notice of the trade and the public generally in 
Birmingham and the English Midlands, and in Scotland, the Depart- 
ment have arranged for Stands at the above-mentioned Exhibitions, on 
which specimens of Irish produce and manufactured goods will be ex- 
hibited. The Department are prepared to consider offers for exhibits 
of any of the products mentioned below, subject to the regulations 
specified. Applications for permission to exhibit must be made on the 
prescribed form, copies of which are transmitted herewith. 

Inquiries in regard to the foregoing should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin ; envelopes to be marked “ Produce 
Exhibition.” 

REGULATIONS . 

1. All articles offered for exhibition must have been produced or 
manufactured in Ireland. A declaration to this effect will be required 
from each Exhibitor. Preference will be given to exhibits of articles 
in the fostering of the production of which the Department are specially 
interested, but the Department reserve the right of refusing any 
^application. 
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2. Entrance fees as specified below will be charged for accepted 
exhibits ; in each case the entrance fee will cover an entire exhibit of 
any or all of the products in the class. 

Class I. — Cream ; Butter ; Cheese ; Condensed Milk ; Dried Milk. 

(See special conditions transmitted herewith applicable to Exhibits 
in this class.) 

II. — Bacon ; Hams ; Lard ; Potted and Tinned Meats ; Sausages 
Meat, Soups ; and Sauces. 

III. — Bottled, Canned, and Pulped Fruits ; Jams ; and Jellies. 

IV. — Confectionery ; Pickles. 

V. — Cider; Rhubarb Wine. 

VI. — Dried Vegetables; Vegetable Soups, 

VII. — Eggs; Honey. 

VIII. — Oatmeal. 

IX. — Tinned, Dried, and Preserved Fish. 

X. — Irish-grown Tobacco. 

XI. — Biscuits. 

XII. — Soap. 

XIII. — Margarine. 

Entrance Fee for Classes 1. to X., inclusive, 20$. for each Class. 

„ ,, XI. to XIII., „ 40s. ,, 

N o entry fees will be charged to Creameries registered under the 
Department’s scheme which have attained a position considered satis- 
factory by the Department in recent Surprise Butter Com petitions. 

Entry fees will not be returned, except when applications are 
declined. 

3. Tasting Stalls. 

Special arrangements have been made for Tasting Stalls for (1) 
Butter, Cheese, and Cream; (2) Jams, Jellies, Bottled, Canned and 
Pulped Fruits ; (3) Cider and Rhubarb Wine. Exhibitors of these 
articles may arrange to have a selection of their exhibits shown on the 
tasting Stall therefor. Samples for this purpose must be provided free. 
The Department will provide attendants to show samples for tasting. 
Representatives of exhibitors will be permitted to use the tasting stalls 
to show their firms’ productions. 

4. Special Tasting Stalls . 

Approved Exhibitors, on payment of 40$. extra fee, will, so far as 
space permits, be allotted floor space, not less than 50 square feet, for 
their sole use, in addition to their exhibit on the main Stand, to show, 
and subject to the special regulations of the Exhibition authorities, to 
give or sell tasting samples of their goods ; they must erect and 
decorate their own Stands on the spaces allotted to them, and provide 
their own attendants. 

5. Flowers, from approved Irish growers, will be exhibited free at 
Glasgow, if the exhibitors will undertake to supply fresh blooms daily. 

6. All entry forms, accompanied by the necessary fees, must reach 
the offices of the Department not later than J anuary 20th for Birming- 
ham, and March 15th for Glasgow. The space will be allotted and the 
exhibitors advised with as little delay as possible. 
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7. All exhibits must be delivered at the Show for which they are 
intended not later than 11 o’clock on the day preceding the Show* 
Exhibits arriving after that hour will not be accepted. Exhibits will 
not be accepted unless carriage is prepaid to the place of exhibition. 

8. Address labels and numbers will be sent to each exhibitor. Such 
labels must be carefully tixed to the exhibits when being forwarded to 
the Exhibition. 

9. The Department will take all ordinary care of exhibits, but will 
not be responsible for any loss or damage which may occur thereto, 
before, during, or after the Exhibitions ; nor will the Department be 
responsible for any financial loss which exhibitors may incur by reason 
of failure to dispose of exhibits at prices demanded therefor by ex- 
hibitors. 

10. Exhibitors will be required to state on the Entry Eorm what 
they desire to have done with their exhibits at the close of the Exhibi- 
tions ; and if it is desired that exhibits should be sold, a pro-forma 
invoice must be supplied when the goods are forwarded, on which should 
be stated the lowest prices which are to be accepted for the exhibits. 
If the Department’s representative does not obtain the lowest price 
authorised for exhibits to be sold, or if no instructions are sent as to 
the disposal of exhibits, they will be returned to exhibitors, carriage 
forward. 

11. The Department reserve the right to (a) decline to place any 
exhibit on the Stand, and (6) to remove it if, having regard to its con- 
dition, appearance, or for any other reason, it is not considered desirable 
to expose it ; the Department’s representative at the Exhibition to be 
the sole judge in this and any other matters connected with the exhibit. 
The Department will arrange for the staging of all exhibits. All 
exhibits will be removed from the Exhibitions before the expiration of 
two days after they close. 

12. The Department reserve the right to limit any exhibit as to size 
or quantity. If the number of exhibits entered for any one Exhibition 
is more than can be staged thereat, the Department reserve the right 
to make a selection from the exhibits ; but in doing so they will, as far 
as possible, consult the wishes of the exhibitors. 

13. The Department’s representative will transmit inquiries and dis- 
tribute Prioe Lists ou behalf of exhibitors, but he will not take orders 
nor quote prices verbally. 

14. Plain white printed cards giving the name and address of each 
exhibitor will be provided by the Department and placed on the exhibits. 
Exhibitors must attach their ordinary labels or brands to the articles 
sent for exhibition. Showcards, other than those provided by the 
Department, will not be allowed, except on the tasting Stalls, unless 
approved by the Department. 

15. Exhibitors are specially requested to have representative or local 
agent in attendance to take orders, so that they may derive the full 
benefit of their exhibits. 

16. Arrangements are being made by the Department to effectively 
advertise these exhibits of Irish produce among the Wholesale and 
Retail Grocery and Provision Trade in the districts in which the 
Exhibitions will be held. 
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Scheme foe Improvement in the Management of Creameries.* 

Introduction. 

With a view to encourage and assist improvement in the very im- 
portant work of the management of creameries, the Department have 
decided : — 

(1.) To arrange for visits of the Department’s Instructors in Dairying 
to creameries and auxiliaries. 

* Throughout these regulations the term “ creafoerv 5 ’does not include auxiliaries 
where milk is separated and the cream sent elsewhere to be made into butter. 
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(2.) To publish annually a Register of suitably equipped and well- 
managed creameries and auxiliaries. 

(3.) To make provision during the winter for courses of instruction 
in dairy technology, with special reference to creamery 
management. 

(4.) To provide scholarships for students in creamery management. 

(5.) To award certificates of competency to creamery managers under 
prescribed epnditions. 

(6.) To hold annually series of surprise butter competitions. 

(7.) To conduct experiments on points requiring investigation. 

I. — Regulations, 1908-9. 

1. Visits to Creameries from, Instructors in Dairying, 

With a view to afford sufficient facilities for obtaining technical 
advice and assistance in the management of creameries, the Depart- 
ment have made arrangements by which proprietors can have their 
creameries and auxiliaries periodically visited free of charge by Instruc- 
tors in Dairying, appointed by the Department. Under these arrange- 
ments all creameries and auxiliaries, whether co-operative, proprietary, 
or joint stock, from which applications on Form A/ 175 are duly received 
and accepted by the Department, will be visited periodically by the 
Department’s Instructors. On the occasion of each visit all necessary 
advice will be afforded on matters relating to dairying operations, and a 
memorandum embodying the Instructor’s observations on the condition 
of the creamery and staff* and summarising the technical advice and 
other recommendations will be made and will subsequently be issued to 
the proprietor, president, chairman or secretary, and to the manager of 
the creamery. 

Creameries and auxiliaries from which applications on Form A/ 175 
are accepted will be retained on the list of those to be visited by the 
Department’s Instructors until notification is given to the contrary. 
The Department, however, reserve the right to remove from the list at 
any time creameries or auxiliaries the proprietors or managers of which 
evince no desire to profit by the instruction afforded. 

Applications for visits of the Instructors for any special purpose, e. g. 9 
the preparation of sketch plans and notes for creamery buildings, or 
suggestions for specifications for machinery, should be made on Form 
A/ 17 4. It is, however, to be understood that except in cases of special 
urgency applications of this nature cannot receive prior attention to 
those made on Form A/ 175. 

The Department may, without assigning any reason, refuse to send an 
Instructor to any creamery or auxiliary. 

In future application for visits from the Instructor involves entry for 
Registration. 

2. Registration of Creameries and Auxiliaries, 

All creameries and auxiliaries entered on Form A/ 17 5, the manage- 
ment and condition of which are found by the Department to be worthy 
of recognition, will be placed on the Department’s Register of Creameries 
published early in the following year. 
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When registered a creamery will be required to forward butter to 
each of the Surprise Butter Competitions. See requirements for 
Registration (11). 

Applications from apprentices or pupils in creameries for admission 
to the examination for the Department’s Creamery Managers’ Certi- 
ficates will be considered only in the case of those who have been 
trained in Registered Creameries under approved managers. (See 
page 517). 

The requirements for Registration in the case of creameries* are : — 

(1.) That the manager is capable. 

(2.) That reasonable steps are taken by the proprietor and manager 
of the creamery to secure a supply of clean milk. 

(3.) That strict cleanliness and order are manifest around the 
creamery, in the creamery, and in the persons of manager, 
employes, and pupils. 

(4.) That a proper system of bookkeeping and business methods is in 
operation. 

(5.) That the buildings and equipment are suitable. 

(6.) That the premises and methods are at all times open to inspec- 
tion by the Department. 

(7.) That defects indicated by the Department’s Inspectors and 
Instructors are remedied with the least possible delay. 

(The Department would not feel warranted in ^ incurring the 
expense of repeatedly inspecting creameries and auxiliaries the 
proprietors or managers of which show no inclination to carry 
out necessary improvements, indicated by the Department’s In- 
spectors and Instructors. Applications from creameries and aux- 
iliaries previously struck off the list of those inspected by the Depart- 
ment must be accompanied by a statement of the efforts which have 
since been made towards effecting the requisite improvement in 
each case. If, when the creamery or auxiliary is inspected, it should 
be found that the statement in question is incorrect in any particular 
the Department may summarily remove the creamery or auxiliary 
from the list of applicants and exclude it from participating in any 
portion of the Department’s scheme.] 

(8). That the 56-lb. pyramid boxes and the 112-lb. kiels used in the 
creamery are those approved by the Department as standard 
butter packages (see page 525 et &eq.). 

(9.) That apprentices and pupils (if any; receive efficient training 
and instruction. 

(10.) That, in the case of creameries having auxiliaries under their 
control , the creamery’s auxiliaries are also entered. 

Under this arrangement applications from auxiliaries for visits 
of the Department’s Instructors in Dairying will not be entertained 
unless the “ central ” creameries with which they are connected 
have also applied for visits, except in the case of independent 
separating stations not under the control of the churning stations 
which they supply with cream. 

Registration of auxiliaries will be granted in the cases which fulfil 
the foregoing conditions (1) to (7) inclusive. 


* See footnote, page 513. 
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And in the case of creameries on the Register for 1907-8. (See 
page 541). 

(11.) That the creamery forwards exhibits of butter to the Summer 
and Winter series of Surprise Butter Competitions to be held 
by the Department in 1908-9. 

{Failure to forward duly an Exhibit for any one Competition 
will — except in circumstances which, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, afford a satisfactory excuse for such failure — disqualify a 
creamery for Registration and further visits of the Department’s 
Instructors in Dairying.] 

The Register, which is subject to annual revisions, contains the 
names of each creamery and auxiliary accepted for Registration on 
the result of the previous year’s inspections, as well as the names of the 
manager, and of the president, chairman, proprietor, or general 
manager of the creamery or auxiliary. In addition the Register will 
indicate those creameries the management or equipment of which 
merits special commendation. In considering suitability for Registra- 
tion the Department attach much more importance to cleanliness and 
order in and around the creamery or auxiliary and to a clean supply of 
milk than to elaborate and expensive equipment. At the same time 
due consideration is given to the provision of an efficient equipment. 
The “ Notes on Creamery Management,” printed on pages 528 to 533 of 
this paper, define in detail the standard of efficiency that should be 
aimed at by managers of creameries and auxiliaries. 

The Department may, without assigning any reason, refuse to inspect 
or to register any creamery or auxiliary, and in all cases of dispute the 
Department’s decision shall be final. 

Proprietors and managers of creameries and auxiliaries who desire 
to have such places registered for the year 1908 must forward Form 
A 175, to be obtained from the Department, Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin, accurately filled in, so as to reach the offices of the Depart- 
ment on or before the last day of May, 1 908. Applications after this 
date may be considered in the case of managers who, having duly 
applied or having been registered in the year 1907, subsequently 
remove to creameries or auxiliaries the proprietor or late manager of 
which has not applied, but registration for the year 1 908 will not be 
entertained in the case of creameries or auxiliaries applying after 1st 
July, 1908, even though such places may receive visits from the 
Department s Officers for that year. 

No creamery can take part in the Surprise Butter Competitions 
till it is registered. 

3. Winter Courses of Instruction. 

During the winter, courses of instruction in the subjects of exami- 
nation for the Creamery Managers’ Certificates may be provided. 

Attendance at the annual course of instruction for students of agri- 
culture at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnavin, is recommended 
as a preliminary general training for young men who may intend to 
become creamery managers. 

4. Scholarships for Students in Creamery Management . 

One or more scholarships tenable at the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, will be offered Jn 1908 to students who desire to specialise in 
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subjects relating to the management of creameries. The date, place, 
and subjects of examination are set forth in Leaflet A 133 (a), which, 
together with the form of application for permission to attend the 
examination, may be obtained from the Department. The last date for 
receiving applications will be 15th August, 1008. 

5. Creamery Managers' Certificates. 

An examination for these certificates is held annually in March. 
The subjects of the examination are set forth on pages 51 8 to 522 of this 
pamphlet. Due notice of time and place will be given to applicants. 

To the examination in 1909 will be admitted — 

(«.) Persons who for the whole season* immediately preceding the 
examination have managed a registered creamery! to the 
satisfaction of the Department. 

(b.) Assistant managers, apprentices, and pupils who for the whole 
season immediately preceding the examination have worked 
in a registered creamery f under an approved manager,}; and 
who furnish a satisfactory certificate from him. 

(c.) Persons who for the whole season immediately preceding the 
examination have managed a registered auxiliary to the 
satisfaction of the Department. 

(cl.) Students who have attended a full course of instruction 
approved by the Department. 

(The following courses will be approved for the examination to be held in 
1909:— 

(1.) The courses provided at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin 
since 1002-3, inclusive, and the short courses for creamery managers 
hold in 1904-0, inclusive, at the Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

(2.) Any course of instruction during the winter 1908-9 which the Depart- 
ment may notify, at a later date, as approved.] 

The Creamery Managers’ Certificate will be granted to candidates of 
class (a) who are successful at the examination. A provisional certifi- 
cate, which — on application being duly made — will be exchanged for 
the Creamery Managers’ Certificate after the holder has, to the satis- 
faction of the Department, managed a registered creamery for at least 
one whole season, will be granted to the successful candidates of 
classes (5), (c), and (d). 

The Managers’ Certificate is valid only for the year in which it is 
issued. New Certificates will, however, be issued annually by the 
Department to holders of lapsed Certificates on the condition that the 
holder in each case shows that he has managed for the preceding 
season a creamery registered by the Department on the results of that 
season’s inspections. 

Candidates must satisfy the Department that they are at least 
twenty years of age on the last day of January previous to the exami- 
nation, 

* The season shall be considered to begin on 1st May and to terminate on 31st 
October. 

f See footnote, page 513. 

j An approved Manager is one who possesses the qualifications set forth in fore- 
going clause (a). 
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Applications for admission to the examination should be made not 
later than 15th February, 1909, on Form A 137, to be obtained from 
the Department, and must be accompanied by a deposit of £1, which 
will be returned if the candidate presents himself for examination, or 
if his application is not accepted. 

Copies of the Forms of Certificate issued to successful candidates are 
printed on page 539 of this paper. 

A list of Technical Schools in which instruction is given in one or 
more of the subjects of the examination for the Certificates is printed 
on pages 536 to 539 of this paper. 


Subjects of Examination for Creamery Managers* Certificates. 

N.B. — The Text Books mentioned within brackets thus f ] under each 
subject will be found useful to candidates. The latest editions of these books 
can be obtained through any bookseller, and the various Acts of Parliament may 
be procured from Messrs. Ponsonby, 18 Nassau-street, Dublin. Candidates should 
also carefully read the pamphlets and leaflets issued by the Department. It is 
not possible to obtain books which adequately cover the subjects of the examination 
and it is to be understood that the questions will in every case be set from the 
Syllabus, and not from Text Books. 

i. — P hysical Science. 

Physics. 

Weighing and measuring. 

The balance. 

Graduated vessels. 

Solids, liquids, gases. 

Density, hydrometers. 

The spring balance as a force meter. 

Friction, lubricants. 

Centrifugal force. 

Work and power — their measurement. 

Fluid pressure : pumps, syphons, wells. 

Effect of heat on the properties of matter. 

Temperature and thermometers. 

Evaporation and condensation. 

Transfer of heat — conduction, convection, and radiation. 

Heat a measurable quantity. 

Units of heat, specific heat, latent heat. 

Relation between pressure and boiling point. 

Refrigeration — principles involved. 

Heat and work. 

f“ Introductory Physics,” Gregory da Simmons , (MacmiUan da Co,) Priomfcs . 
Omit §§ 10, II, 14, 15, 16, 80, 81, 91, 92, 128, 129, 130; and chairs 
VII, and XI. ] 

Chemistry, 

Fundamental principles. 

Indestructibility of matter. 

Simple and compound substances. 

Chemical change. 

* Solution ; precipitation ; filtration ; oxidation ; reduction. 
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The Atmosphere* — Its composition ; part it plays in combustion 
and in vital changes. 

Water . — Composition, physical and chemical properties ; natural 
waters. 

Bases, acids, and salts : acidity and alkalinity —quantitative deter- 
mination. 

General knowledge of the properties of the following substances 
and their compounds as met with in dairying : — 

Potash, soda, lime, magnesia, ammonia, sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, borax, and boracic acid 
Lactic, butyric, and salicylic acids, formalin, amyl, alcohol, 
albumen, casein, fats, milk-sugar. 

[“ Elementary Chemistry Furneaux. {Longmans.) Price 2s. 6 d. 

Omit §§ 171, 181, 182, 219, 220, 221. 222, 223, 224 : and chapters XXII., 
XXIII., XXIV., XXV.] 

ii. — Dairy Bacteriology. 

Microscopical study of milk. 

Experimental proof that souring of milk is due to bacterial activity. 

Sources of bacterial contamination. 

Care of milk ; influence of temperature upon the keeping 
qualities of milk. 

Biology of the commoner forms of bacteria, yeasts, and mould 
fungi. 

Cultivation of bacteria and moulds ; preparation of pure cultures. 

Disinfection and application of disinfectants. 

Bacterial examination of air, water, and dust. 

Injurious bacteria of milk ; milk in relation to disease. 

Defects in milk due to improper feeding of cows. 

Methods of preserving milk : pasteurisation, sterilisation, filtration, 
refrigeration. 

Objections to the use of chemical preservatives. 

Cream-ripening ; use of “ starters.’’ 

Importance of extreme cleanliness in dairies. 

Comparison of the bacterial contents of good and bad keeping 
butters. 

Bacterial faults in butter. 

Coagulation of milk. 

The part played by unorganised ferments and by bacteria, yeasts 
and moulds in cheese-ripening. 

Comparison of the ripening changes that take place in hard and 
soft cheeses. 

Faults in cheese due to bacterial agency. 

Bacterial treatment of creamery sewage. 

[“ Outlines of Dairy Bacteriology H. L. Russell . ( The author , Madison , 

Wisconson , U.S.A.) Price 4 s. 6d. 

°R— 

** Bacteria in Milk and its Products ,” H. W. Conn. (P. Blackistone, Son do Co., 
Philadelphia.) Price Gs.] 

iii. — Dairy Technology. 

Composition and properties of milk and its products, and of their 
constituents. 

Causes of variation in milk. 

2 n 
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Changes produced in milk and its products by heat and bacteria. 
Physical characteristics of good milk, cream, and butter. 
Sampling at farm and creamery ; testing and analysis of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese. 

Acidity and its estimation. 

Factory tests for quality of milk. 

Physical and chemical changes involved in tho manufacture of 
cream, butter, and cheese. 

Preservation, conveyance, and marketing of milk. ' 

Cream raising and separation ; the cream trade. 

Ripening of cream. 

Churning ; conditions influencing yield and quality of butter. 
Washing, salting, and working of butter ; packing for market. 
Conditions affecting quality of butter. 

Chilling and cold storage. 

Separated milk and butter-milk ; uses and value. 

Standards of quality for milk, cream, butter, butter-milk. 

Hard and soft cheese making : principles of manufacture ; 
ripening and storage. 

[Creamery Buttermaking John Michels. ( The author , Lansing , Michigan , 
U.8.A.). Price 5s. 

Or — 

44 Principles and Practice of Buttermaking ,** M'Kay and Larsen. (Chapman 
and Hall.) Price 6s. 6d.] 

iv. — D airy Engineering. 

Buildings for Creameries . 

Selection of site ; general arrangement of a creamery to facilitate 
work ; space required. 

Plans of creameries. 

Building materials. 

Ventilation ; lighting ; drainage. 

Approximate cost. 

Water Supply . 

Source : selection of a site for well ; sinking and lining of wells ; 
artesian wells ; suitability of water for dairy purposes ; means of 
purification ; storage. 

Sewage . 

Methods of disposing of creamery sewage. 

Machinery. 

Elementary fitting ; packing of glands ; adjustment of bearings ; 
shafting and brackets ; lining up of machines ; tools required in 
a creamery. 

Boilers . 

Types of boilers ; advantages and disadvantages of each. 

Evaporative power of boiler needed for central and auxiliary 
creameries. 

Insulation and setting of boilers. 

Fittings attached to boilers ; their use and care. 
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Common defects arising in boilers. 

Firing and care of boiler : cleaning. 

Use of water-purifier. 

Various methods of economising steam. 

Feed-water heaters. 

Coal 

How to judge coal. 

Consumption of fuel ; economical stoking. 

Chimneys . 

Steel and brick ; approximate cost ; advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 

Steam Engine . 

Construction and management of ordinary non- condensing engine. 
Power required ; steam consumption, 

Lubrication . 

Oils, greases, &c. 

Oil holders and filters. 

Machines . 

Various types of weighing machines, heaters, coolers, separators, 
tanks vats, churns, pumps, butter- workers, refrigerating plants. 
Their capacity, construction, and approximate cost. 

Arrangement of Machinery . 

Transmission of power. 

Care of belts ; belt fasteners. 

Pulleys and gearing. 

Speed of various machines, and description of methods for increas- 
ing and reducing speed in machinery. 

Arrangement of work in a creamery. 

Hands required. 

[“ Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam Engine” Professor Jamieson . 
{C. Griffin & Co.) Price 3 s. ikl. 

Omit Chapters IV., VII., XVIII., XIX., XX., XXIV., XXV. 

Ob — 

** First Stage Steam,” J. W. Hayward. ( W. B. Clive, London.) Price 2s. 6 d. 
Omit as much of pp. 4 and 5 as relates to “ The Planimetcr,” together 
with §§ 9, 18, 40, 60, 61, 62, 66, 77, 78, 81.] 

v. — B usiness Methods. 

Office equipment. 

General business terms and abbreviations. 

Correspondence, care of; telegrams. 

Postal regulations. 

Business forms. 

Banking ; cheques, loans, overdrafts. 

Bailway rates, regulations and forms. 


2 N 2 
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Purchase of materials — 

Milk, valuation of. 

Quotations for various goods required in a creamery. 
Marketing of produce — 

Commencing and building up a trade connection — 

How to obtain information as to the financial standing of 
prospective agents and customers. 

Market charges and regulations. 

Trade routes. 

Special requirements of various markets. 

Insurance — fire, boiler, and employer’s liability. 

Advertising : quotations and circulars. 

Calculations — 

Yield. 

Cost at each stage of manufacture. 

Monthly estimates. 

Comparison of returns from milk, cream, butter, and cheese 
trades. 

Labour and wages. 

Book-keeping. 

Use and balancing various books used in creameries. 
Preparation of returns. 

Depreciation allowances. 

Balance sheet. 

Allocation of profits. 

[“ Modern Business Methods Hooper and Graham. ( Macmillan dc Co.) 
Price 2 s. 6 d. 

Omit pages 144 to 153, and Chapters XXV II. and XXVIII. 

And — 

“ Practical Lessons m Bookkeeping Jackson. ( University Tutorial Press, 
iAd.) Price 3 s. 6c£.] 

Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1899 ; Margarine Act, 
1887 ; the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906 ; the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880; the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1906; the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 ; Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Acts, 1876 and 1893 ; and so much of 
the Public Health (Ireland) Acts, 1878 to 1896, and the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, as may be 
applicable to creameries ; the Dairies, Cow-Sheds and Milk 
Shops (Ireland) Order of August, 1879, and subsequent 
Statutory Orders on this subject applying to Ireland ; the 
Butter and Margarine Act, 1907 ; the Public Health (Regu- 
lations as to Food) Act, 1907 ; the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1907 ; the Dairies, Cow-Sheds and Milk- 
shops (Ireland) Order of 1908. 

(It is not intended that candidates should burden their memories 
with the details of the above Acts, but rather that they should be 
abbs to explain intelligently the purport of any clause in an Act placed 
before them.) 

6. Surprise Butter Competitions . 

The object of these competitions is to induce creamery managers and 
"bthers engaged in butter-making to give increased attention to every 
detail in the making and packing of butter, and particularly to cleanli- 
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ness in every stage of the work. The reputation of Irish butter must 
depend on the degree in which these two essentials, viz., cleanliness and 
attention to details, are possessed by Irish buttermakers. But unless 
interest in the work can be increased and sustained, and unless those 
engaged in the industry bring into the work a certain amount of 
enthusiasm, accompanied by a desire and a determination to excel, the 
qualities which mark the successful buttermaker will not be perpetuated, 
and the possibilities of Ireland as a butter producer cannot be realised 
to the full. Fortunately, buttermaking is an occupation which becomes 
engrossingly interesting to those who have studied the numerous 
scientific problems which it presents to the thinking mind. The courses 
of instruction for creamery managers have been instrumental in arousing 
interest in the scientific side of dairying, and it is hoped that these 
competitions may serve the further useful purpose of stimulating many 
creamery managers to greater sustained practical efficiency. They 
certainly should set up a standard of comparison by means of which 
buttermakers will be able to measure their progress towards perfection. 

Two series of Competitions will be held between 1st May, 1908, and 
30th April, 1909, viz., (1) the Summer series, and (2) the Winter series. 
The proprietors of creameries must undertake to have butter made at 
their creameries on at least three days weekly during the period covered 
by the Winter competitions (these days to be Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday), in order that there may be sufficient scope for :t Surprise ** in 
the competitions, and that all competing creameries may be working on 
the same days in the week. 

The following is the procedure which the Department intend to adopt. 

On not more than eight occasions between 1st May and 31st October, 
1908, for the Summer competitions, and on not more than four occasions 
between 1st November, 1908, and 30th April, 1909, for the Winter 
competitions, the Department will forward to each registered creamery 
a telegram requesting the recipient to send to an address in Dublin a 
box, keg, or kiel of butter made on the day the telegram is despatched, 
from cream separated on a preceding working day. The butter at each 
competition may be judged one or more times by one or more competent 
and inde]>endent persons appointed by the Department, and in one or 
more sections according as the number of competitors renders desirable. 

Provided that the judges consider the exhibits show sufficient merit, 
the following prizes will be given in each competition on the basis of 
the highest total number of points, viz. : — 

Prizes for first class, ...... £2 each. 

Prizes for second class, £1 ,, 

In addition a sum of 10$. will be awarded in each case to the dairy- 
maid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a First Class prize. 

Until further notice the following scale of points will be adopted as 
the basis in judging : 

Flavour, 60 points. 

Texture, 25 „ 

Colour, 5 „ 

Packing and finish,* . . . . . 10 „ 

Total, 100 „ 

All prizes will be paid at the end of the season. 

* See Condition 2 of Competitions. 
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Conditions or the Competitions. 

1. These competitions are open to butter made in any registered 
creamery in Ireland, whether co-operative, joint stock, or private, 
which complies with the conditions of the competitions. 

2. The quantity of butter in each exhibit must be either 56 lbs., or 
112 lbs., packed in a box, keg, or kiel, similar to those in regular use 
by the competitor. In special circumstances the Department may, in 
the case of Winter Competitions, accept a smaller quantity of butter, 
but in all such cases a previous arrangement, in writing, must be made 
with the Department, both as regards the quantity of butter and the 
packago to be used. 

Competitors using packages for the compeciiions other than those in 
general use at their creameries will be disqualified from participating 
in any future competitions, and will forfeit any prizes that may have 
been awarded to their exhibits. They will also be struck off the list of 
registered creameries and the services of the Instructor in Dairying with- 
drawn.* 

3. The butter must be made on the day on which the telegram is 
despatched by the Department, from cream separated on a vreceding 
working day. The butter must be forwarded by passenger train, 
carriage paid, on the same day as that on which it is made. 

4. Excepting the direction labels supplied by the Department, there 
must be no mark or label in or on the package of butter which might 
indicate its origin. 

5. The carrying Company’s receipt must be transmitted to the 
Department by post on the day the exhibit is forwarded. Unless the 
carrying Company’s receipt is received at the Office of the Department 
by the ordinary postal delivery on the morning of the day following 
that on which the telegram is despatched, the exhibit will be liable to 
be disqualified. 

In the event of a competitor being unavoidably prevented from 
posting the receipt in question in time for transmission to Dublin 
as required, he is advised to have the letter containing the receipt 
registered, and to transmit to the Department (in one of the addressed 
envelopes marked Surprise Butter Competitions) the certificate of 
posting showing that the letter was handed in at the Post Offioe 
on the requisite date. 

6. Butter containing more than 16 per cent of water, or more than 
3 per cent, of salt, will be ineligible for a prize. 

7. Butter containing any preservative other than salt will be dis- 
qualified.! 

♦ See note under Requirements for Registration No. (8) page 516. 
f Note. — -This condition does not mean that preservatives other than salt may 
not be used in the butter made and sold at the creamery, if required by the pur- 
chasers. As the idea underlying the competitions is to ascertain what defects, 
if any, there are in the butter, and $s preservatives other than salt may conceal 
to some extent defects which would otherwise be obvious and thus tend to defeat 
tike object qf the competitions, the above change has become neoessary in conse- 
quence of the large number of makers who do not find it essential to use such 
substances to produce butter of the highest quality and keeping properties. 
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8. The butter sent in for competition will be paid for by the Depart- 
ment at the end of the season. The price given will be based on the 
current market rate prevailing for the various classes of butter at the 
date on which the telegrams are despatched, and shall be determined 
by the judges. 

Any butter which reaches the Department in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition or which develops defects it is desirable that the competitor 
should see will not be paid for, but will be returned to the competitor 
at his own risk. 

9. Creameries entered for the competition must at all times be open to 
the inspection of the Department’s officers. 

10. Any departure from these rules will disqualify the competitor. 

11. The Department may, without assigning any reason, refuse to 
accept for competition butter from any creamery, and in all cases of 
dispute the Department’s decision shall be final. 

7. Experiments and Investigations. 

From time to time experiments may be organised by the Depart- 
ment in regard to matters connected with creamery management which 
require investigation, 

The Department have, during 1907, conducted tests as to the suit- 
ability of steel u cut clout” nails, plain and cement-coated, for use in 
securing the ends to the sides of butter boxes. The results of such 
tests, however, do not justify the Department in making any alteration 
in that portion of the specification for standard butter boxes dealing 
with nails as set forth on page 5’i6. 

Experiments were also made with “ whitewood ” to ascertain whether 
it possessed any advantage over the timber ordinarily in use for the 
construction of butter boxes. The results are summarised under the 
Report on Surprise Butter Competitions for 1907 on page 535. 

The experiments with “ pure cultures ” for cream ripening were con- 
tinued during 1907, about 40 creameries being regularly supplied with 
them. 

Arrangements will be made for a regular supply in 1908 of “ pure 
cultures,” provided a sufficient- number of creameries intimate their 
willingness to pay a fee of £2 2 s. therefor. 

IT. — Specifications for Standard Butter Packages. 

Experience has shown that uniformity in the shape and size of 
packages of the same type is appreciated by butter merchants, and that 
it is of advantage that creamery proprietors and their customers should 
have an approved standard of quality for packages, which might be 
generally recognised and insisted on. While a general improvement 
has taken place withiu recent years in the marketing of Irish creamery 
butter, which is now in many cases forwarded to the markets in excel- 
lent packages, the want of a uniform standard 56 lb.box and 13 2 lb. kiel 
is still felt. Everyone acquainted with the industry is aware that there 
are considerable variations, not only in the strength of the timber, but 
also in the capacity, dimensions, and Methods of construction of the 
56 lb. boxes at present in use. The same remark applies to the 112 lb. 
kiels, as well as to other packages. 
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(See remarks of judges attending Surprise Butter Competitions, 
page 535.) 

With a view to encourage thegeneral adoption of the “ standard ” 
packages the Department havell&Cided that the 56-lb. boxes and 112-lb. 
kiels to be used in creameries entered for the Surprise Butter Competi- 
tions in 1908 must conform with the specifications approved for these 
packages. 

The following are the specifications in question : — 

Specification fob Standard 56 lb. Pyramid Box. 

(1.) Timber . 

Well-seasoned wood as free as possible from odour, resin, and knots, 
planed smooth, and the edges either planed or cut with a fine saw. 
Thickness to be T ^-inch full. 

(2.) Number of separate pieces of Timber in Box . 

(a.) Sides to be made up of two pieces. 

(b.) Ends to be made up of two or three pieces. 

(c.) Bottom to be made up of two pieces. 

(d.) Lid to be made up of two pieces. 

(3.) “Break.” 

To he not less than 3f inches (inclusive of the tongue or groove). 

(4.) Rails. 

Cement-coated steel wire nails of the under-mentioned numbers, 
lengths, and gauges to be used : — 

Number of nails attaching side to end of box to be 8 ; length of 
nail to be 2 £ inches ; gauge to be 13. 

Number of nails in bottom to be 12 ; length of nail to be If 
inches ; gauge to be 13. 

Number of nails in lid to be 12 ; length of nail to be tf inches ; 
gauge to be 13. 

(5.) Lid. 

Lid to cover box exactly without projecting over sides or ends of 
box. 

6. Dimension s (internal). 

Bottom to be 1 1 inches x 11 inches. 

Top to be 12 inches + 12 inches. 

Depth to be 13 inches. 

A divergence of one-eighth of an inch in any dimension is considered 
sufficient to cover all allowances for errors in cutting the timber. 

It is recommended that an experienced person should be employed 
to put the boxes together wheifthe material is purchased in “shooks,” 

The “ sbooks u should be secured with string in place of wire, which 
rusts and disfigures the material. 
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Specification for Standard 112 lb. Kiel. 

To be made of best white beech wood, thoroughly seasoned. 

1. Dimensions (intei'nal) 

Diameter, 13f inches at top and bottom, 15f inches at bulge. Dis- 
tance from upper surface of bottom to lower surface of lid to be 19$ 
inches. 

2. Hoops , 

Ten hoops to be used ; 5-feet “ half hoops ” to be used at top and 
bottom of kiel ; 6-feet “ half-hoops ” to be used at bulge. 

The use of “ twigged ” or u notched ” hoops to be optional, but 
preference to be given to “ twigged '* hoops. 

3. Lids aricl Bottoms. 

To be made up of two, or at the most three, separate pieces — cut J-inch, 
with 7/16 inch finish. 


4. Weights of Finished Kiel. 
To be not less than 13 lbs. 


The following is a list of the firms in Ireland who have informed 
the Department that they will be prepared to supply the standard 
packages during 1908 : — 

Suppliers of Boxes and Kiels. 

Burmeister & Wain, Ltd., 105, Middle Abbey-street, Dublin. 

Dairy Supply Co., Ltd., 42, Chichester- street, Belfast, and King-street 
Cork. 

Eustace & Co., 44, Leitrim-street, Cork. 

John Houlihan, Raleighstown, Grange, Kilmallock. 

Irish Co-operative Agency Society, Central Depot, Limerick, and 44 Hill- 
street, Belfast. 

James M'Mahon, St. Alphonsus-street, Limerick. 

George Perry & Co., Ltd., Camden-row, Dublin. 

Francis Spaight & Sons, Ltd., Henry-street., Limerick. 

John Donovan k Sons, Ltd., St, Dominick's Steam Mills, Tralee. 

Suppliers of Boxes only. 

J. Barry k Sons, Patrick-street, Fermoy. 

Graves & Co., Ltd., Park-road, Waterford. 

B. Haughton k Co., Kyrls-street, Cork. 

T. Humphreys k Sons, Lurga, Mohill. 

Jones, Bros., k Daley, Ltd., 28, Ormeau-avenue, Belfast. 

M. Kelly k Co., New Ross. 

Wm. M‘Evoy, Ltd., Mountmellick. 

F. M ‘Mahon <fe Sons. Dungannon. 

Maher Bros., Freshford, Co. Kilkenny. 

W. F. Redmond k Co., Newry. 



Suppliers of Kiels only. 

Tlie Baltic Firewood Co., Ltd.', Sydenham- road, Queen’s-quay f Belfast. 
The Irish and Baltic Stave Co., 10, Cecil -street, Limerick. 

Thomas O’Neill, 54, Little Patrick-street, Belfast. 

(The foregoing specifications and list of firms are subject to annual 
revision. Firms desiring to have their names included in the list for 
1909 should apply prior to 1st January, 1909.) 

III. — Notes on Creamery Management. 

The undermentioned summary of requirements for maintaining a 
creamery in a satisfactory condition* in regard to cleanliness and order, 
equipment and general good management, indicates the standard to be 
aimed at by the Department’s Injectors and Instructors in making 
recommendations to creamery proprietors and managers and in reporting 
to the Department. 

The condition of the creamery and the appearance of the manager and 
employes should be such as will create a good impression. It will 
almost invariably be found that neatness or slovenliness in the personal 
appearance of the manager will be reflected in the state of the creamery 
itself. Any manager who is aware of the supreme importance of clean- 
liness, and who nevertheless is so careless as to frequent his creamery 
in unbrushed and dirty clothes, or to take part in the manufacture of 
butter with unwashed hands and dirty finger nails, or who is otherwise 
slovenly in his dress and appearance, may generally be assumed to be 
also negligent in regard to the condition of his creamery. On the other 
hand, a clean and tidy manager will usually have under him clean and 
tidy assistants, and the qualities of cleanliness and order conspicuous 
in the staff will not only be extended to the creamery and surroundings 
bub will also in some measure be communicated by force of example to 
any of the milk suppliers who may be inclined to be remiss in thoso 
respects. 

The grounds and surroundings should be clean, tidy, and properly 
drained* The separated milk passage should be laid with an impervious 
pavement of sufficient dimensions (14 feet long by 12 feet wide), and 
sloped to a trapped drain in the centre or at the side. 

By suitably planting the grounds with shrubs and trees not only will 
the premises present a more tasteful appearance, but in time the trees and 
shrubs will shelter the exterior of the creamery from dust, and will also 
by acting as a wind- brake prevent dust from rising and being blown into 
the creamery and thereby contaminating the produce. The grounds where 
possible should be fenced off from the road, and should be swept daily, 
the accumulated rubbish being carted away at least once a week. 

The exterior of the building should be whitewashed not less than 
twice each year if constructed of masonry, concrete or brickwork, or 
well painted, as often as may be necessary, if constructed of wood or 
galvanized iron. 

Dry earth or water-flushed W.C*. should be placed at the corner of 
the grounds furthest from the building and where there is no risk of 
contaminating the water supply, and should be kept in a clean 
condition. 
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The lighting of every portion of the interior should be sufficient in 
order that the presence of dirt, whether on the walls or floor, or on the 
tanks, machines, or other appliances, may be easily observed by the 
stalf. 

The lighting area should be at least one-tenth of the floor area, preferably 
one-fifth, exclusive of light from open doors. 

The ventilation should be such that when all doors are closed there is 
still a good current of air to dry the floors and machines rapidly after 
cleaning. 

Besides the ventilators on roofs, &c., several fresh air inlets should be 
provided near the floor level on all sides. 

All floors and platforms should have a sufficient fail (£-in. to the 
foot) in order that spilt milk and the water used for cleansing purposes 
may run quickly to the open channel; which should be situated not less 
than six inches from partitions or walls. This channel should be of 
the same depth throughout. 

All drain traps and all clown pipes should be situated outside the 
building. 

All drains should be properly trapped, and the sewage conducted to 
a distance from the creamery and from any road or habitation, so that 
no nuisance will arise. 

An ample supply of water should be provided for cooling milk and 
cream, washing the butter, and for cleansing purposes generally. Care 
should be taken that the supply is not contaminated by surface water 
or the drainage from the creamery. The well should be finished ofl as 
described in the Department’s Leaflet No. 62. 

Ample storage accommodation should be provided for boxes, box 
timber, and for the sundries usually stocked at a creamery. 

The store should be dry and thoroughly well ventilated. All useless 
materials should be disposed of as soon as possible. Broken boxes, old 
sacking, and useless machinery lying around the creamery are most ob- 
jectionable. 

The lower portion of all internal walls for a height of four feet from 
the floor or platform should be coated with cement plaster (smoothly 
finished off with a steel trowel), or with some other smooth, durable, 
and impervious material. 

In the case of galvanized iron buildings, the concrete work should be 
carried up to such a height as will provide against any splashing reaching 
the wood or iron work. 

In order to ensure easy and thorough cleaning, the buildings should 
be of such dimensions that all tanks and machines used for milk, cream, 
separted milk or buttermilk, can be situated at such a distance from 
the walls, partitions, and from other appliances or machinery that the 
attendants can pass freely around them for cleansing purposes, and that 
the splashing of milk, etc., on walls, partitions, and machines shall be 
prevented. 

A minimum distance of 24 inches is suggested. 

All stands or supports for machines should be of iron, as stands of 
this material are more durable and more easily cleaned than similar 
stands or supports of wood or concrete. 
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The staff should be provided with two sets each of overalls — for the 
dairy workers, white ; for the engine-driver, brown or blue. The 
overalls should be 'washed weekly or oftener if necessary. 

Dirty milk, stale milk, or milk delivered in dirty cans must be 
rejected. The proprietor and manager of the creamery should afford 
the Department’s Instructor all reasonable facilities for examining the 
milk supply, and the manager should be on the receiving platform while 
the Instructor is carrying out his examination. The manager should 
make arrangements for examining regularly all cans in the manner 
indicated by the Instructor. 

During the working period of the winter months milk should be received 
on not less than three days during the week (these days to be Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday) in the case of central creameries, and Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday in the case of auxiliaries. 

The composite system of daily sampling milk should be adopted, and 
payments for milk made per pound of butter fat. (See Department’s 
Bulletin No. 4 — Miscellaneous Series). 

Care should be taken to have the sample bottles loosely stoppered. 

All the milk should be pasteurised, either before or after separation. 

When the milk or cream is pasteurised, proper appliances should be 
provided for the preparation of starters. 

At u auxiliary ” creameries and at ** central ” creameries with 
“auxiliaries” the cream should be weighed, sampled, and tested before 
despatch or on receipt, as the case may be. 

The packages and vegetable parchment used should conform with the 
standards laid down by the Department. (See pages 525 to 527 of this 
paper and Department’s Leaflet, No. 60.) 

Provision should be made for a plentiful supply of hot water for 
cleansing purposes, A good washing-up trough, drain-table, and 
steaming-jet should also be provided, and permanent steam connections 
made to all piping through which milk, separated milk, cream, or butter- 
milk passes. 

The piping should have brass unions at distances of not more than 15 
feet. The permanent steam connections to piping should be made close 
to the pump or inlets. The delivery pipes for separated milk and butter- 
milk should have permanent steam connections at the elbows below the 
outlet flange. The washing-up trough should have steam connections, 
silencers, and unions below the valves, so that the trough may be dis- 
connected, taken out and aired. 

By utilising the exhaust steam in a feed water heater, after separation 
is over, more than sufficient hot water for cleansing purposes will be provided 
without extra cost. 

After use each day all machines and utensils which come in contact 
with milk or its products should be rinsed with cold water to get rid of 
milky matter, then scrubbed with hot water to get rid of grease and 
any particles of curdy matter, and finally rinsed with scalding water. 

It would greatly facilitate the cleaning operations if all machines, utensils, 
and piping— as soon as finished with — are at onoe thoroughly rinsed with 
cold water so as to prevent milky matter drying on the surface of these 

* appliances. The coolers, cream vats, &c., should not be wiped ; if thorough- 
hy scalded they will quickly dry. 
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All floors, platforms, and portions of walls splashed with milk or 
milky matter should be first rinsed down with cold water, then scrubbed 
with hot water, or with lime and water mixed. 

All piping through which milky matter passes should be first rinsed 
with cold water, then with hot water, and finally have steam blown 
through it until the end of the pipe furthest from the steam inlet is 
scalding hot. 

All machines should run quietly and smooothly. The engine, 
separator frames, and chilling plant, after work is over, should be care- 
fully wiped down with waste free from grit. 

The manager should examine the creamery for cleanliness and order 
morning and evening as follows ; — 

(a) Examine all tanks, vats, &c., for stale milk indicating imperfect cleaning, 

more especially under the flanges and comer plates if on the inside. 

(b) Examine with the fingers for slimy growths the ends of all piping used 

for milk, cream, buttermilk, and separated milk, the interior of the 
regenerative heater, and the space under the internal ledge of the 
heater, and more especially the separated milk and buttermilk delivery 
pipes. Should piping be in a suspicious condition it is recommended 
that a section be taken down and examined. As milk or milky water 
is frequently left in the delivery pipe to the separators, a close ex- 
amination of this is necessary. 

(c) Lift the covers of all coolers, and examine the space under the ledge. 

The surface and comers of the cover should be also rubbed with the 
fingers to detect slimy accumulations. 

(d) Examine lids, bottoms, and gauge strips of milk cans as they arrive. 

(e) Examine with the fingers for slime the bottom of butter box and the 

floor underneath it. Other tanks close to the floors as well as cream 
vats, &c., should be examined in a like manner. 

(/) Closely examine the base of the framework of all machines, the gutter 
under butter- worker, the spaces behind any tanks situated close to 
a wall and behind the washing-up trough. 

(g) When the tops of coolers are close to ceilings or are in positions difficult 
of access, make a very strict examination of tho tops of the coolers, 
the ceilings, or other surroundings as the case may be. 

(A) Examine with the hand for slime the lower portions of all walls (especially 
when behind machines andout of the direct line of light), the siseds of 
platforms, and concrete blocks. 

(») See that the edges of cream vats are not black, nor the sides greasy. 

(;) See that window ledges are tidy and not used as a scrap heap. 

( k ) Examine the store and office for order and cleanliness. 

(l) See that all papers are properly filed, and books entered up daily. 

The creamery should be provided with steaming and rinsing jets for 
the suppliers’ cans, and these jets should be used daily. 

A supply of lime should be kept on the premises, and a suitable 
barrel provided for the preparation of lime-water. 

The lower portion of all internal walls should be white- washed at 
least once a week with thin whitewash, the dirt having been previously 
scrubbed off. Portions of walls less than twenty-four inches distant 
from machines or utensils from which milk is liable to splash should be 
scrubbed with lime and water daily. 

When the accumulated layerg of whitewash make a thick coating, this 
should be scraped off before a fresh application is made. In all cases 
the dirt must oe scrubbed off, as alternate layers of dirt and whitewash 
indicate careless work. 

The floors should be well sorubbed with lime and water at least once 

a week. 
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If a wooden bucket capable of admitting the head of a large bass yard 
brush be kept at hand with lime and water in it, any portions of the 
wall or floor can be scrubbed with lime and water at any moment. 

The chum, butter -box, and butter- worker should be well scrubbed 
with lime and water once a week, and the butter-box lifted at least once 
during the same period. 

All utensils should be washed down with lime-water once a week’ in 
addition to the daily cleaning. 

A mixture of fine lime and washing-soda, or caustic soda alone, should 
be used to remove any coating from the heater. 

The internal surface of a heater should on no account be scraped with a 
metallio instrument. 

Care must be taken when handling caustio soda, as it has a strong cor- 
rosive action 

All piping and the iron work of various machines should be painted 
as often as is necessary, and all bright parts should be polished. 

The various duties of the staff should be made clear, and all the work 
of the creamery should be properly apportioned among the several 
members. It is recommended that a list of the various duties of the 
Btaff be written out and hung up in the creamery. 

Machinery Equipment. 

The equipment of a " central ” creamery should include the following 
in addition to the usual machinery and appliances. Machines indicated 
by an asterisk should be included in the equipment of an auxiliary M 
creamery. 

•(a) Facilities for heating the milk or cream and separated milk to a tem- 
perature of not Iobs than 185° F, 

( b ) Facilities for the preparation and propagation of starters in quantity. 

(c) Facilities for meohanical refrigeration. 

•(d) Weighing machines for new milk, cream (in the case of an auxiliary, or 
of a central creamery with one or more auxiliaries), separated milk, 
and buttermilk. 

• ( e ) Facilities for the steaming and rinsing of supplies' cans at the creamery. 

(/) Cream vats fitted with submerged brine-coolers. 

(g) Facilities for the storage of butter during the interval between the workings. 

(h) Apparatus for the determination of the acidity of milk or cream, and 

the determination of the percentage of water in butter. 

•(f) A feed water heater arranged to supply hot water to the boiler or to the 
hot water tank. 

Office Equipment . 

Note. — The undermentioned list of office requisites is intended to meet 
the case of “ central ” creameries, or of “ independent ” separating stations 
When an “ auxiliary " is merely a branch of a “ central " creamery, the 
offioe equipment need not be so complete. In no case, however, should the 
items marked by an asterisk be omitted. 

The office should be a separate room or space completely partitioned 
off from the other portions of the creamery. It should be provided with 
the following requisites in addition to a desk, table and other usual 
equipment : — 

Fireproof safe for books and cash. 

•Divided shelving for holding the various books during office hours. 

^ Indexed file for letters. Transfer cases. 

' ' Indexed file for invoices or an invoice guard book. 

Indexed box file for receipts. 
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•A number of extra strong apron files with steel springs or other strong file 
for the following : — 

(1) Orders received ; (2) Petty Cash Receipts ; (3) Credit Notes and 
Debit Notes ; (4) Railway Dockets ; (5) Advice Notes ; (6) Butter Sales 
Notes ; (7) Butter Merchants' Circulars ; (8) Telegrams ; (9) Quotations 
for goods ; (10) § Departmental Communications and Reports. ^ 

Stationery Rack. 

♦Facilities for copying letters, invoices, and advice notes. 

Letter Trays. 

♦Reoeptacle for Waste Paper. 

Postal Guide — Triplicate Telegram Book. 

•Ready Reokoner. * 

•Rubber stamps. 

Official Railway Map, or railway maps of the various companies. Gazetteet 
Time-table and Regulations of the local and other Railway Companies 
by which the produce of the creamery is usually carried. Manuscript 
table of railway rates (goods train) for produce to towns with which the 
creamery has business connections, showing class rate, rate for smalls, 
exceptional or special rates by one or more routes. Delivery book or 
railway consignment book with counterfoil. 

Complete set of books for accounts, including the following : — 

General Cash Book. *Petty Cash Book. •Order Book (duplicate). 
Goods Bought Book. • Platform Milk Book. * Office Milk Book. 
•Test Book. *Milk Summary Book and Pay Sheet. •Produce Book. 
Stock Book. Butter Sales Book. Goods Sold Book. Personal Ledger. 
Impersonal Ledger. •Monthly Estimate Book. 


IY. — Report on Surprise Butter Competitions, 1907. 


(Summer Series,) 

One hundred and twenty-eight creameries participated in the Sur- 
prise Butter Competitions conducted by the Department in 1907, Five 
competitions were held during the year, particulars of which are set 
forth in the following table : — 


Telegrams Issued. 

Exhibits Judged. 

Number 

of 

Entries. 

Number of Prizes 
awarded. 

First Class. 
£2 

Second Class 
£1 

7th May, 1907, 

15th Mar, 1907, 

95 

4 

9 

26th June, 1907, 

3rd July, 1907, 

122 

4 

11 

6th August, 1907, 

18th August, 1907, 

116 

5 

11 

4th October, 1907, 

10th October, 1907, 

29 

8 

3 

16th October, 1907, . 

24th October, 1907, . 

32 

3 

3 


§ All reports and memoranda of the Department’s Inspectors and Instructors, 
as well as all letters, and other communications received from the Department, 
and oopies of all communications sent from the creamery to the Department 
should be carefully preserved in a file specially reserved for this purpose. This file, 
which should always be kept up-to-date, should be seen by the Inspectors and 
Instructors on the occasion of their visits. 
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The following creameries obtained prizes at three of the competi- 
tions : — CJones C. A, and I). S., Druraholm C, A and D. S. (3*), Kil- 
toghert C. A, and D. S. (2), Springfield C, A, and D. S. (2), 

The following obtained prizes at two of the competitions : — Bailieboro* 

C. A. and D. S., Bunkay Bridge C. W. S., Finn Valley C. A. and D. S, 
Fivemiletown and Bi'ookboro* C. A. and D. S. (1), IrvinestownC. A. and 

D. S., Scottish 0. W. S. (Enniskillen) (2). 

The following obtained a prize at one of the competitions : — Abbey 
dorney 0. D. S., Alioghill C. A. and D. S., Ballinahinch C, W. S., 
Ballinamore C. A. and D. S., Ballinard C. A. and D. S.(l), Ballyduag 
C. A. and I). S., Belleek G. A. and D. S,, Beltrim C. A. and D. S. (1), 
Oallan C. A. and D. S,, Centenary Co-operative Creamery Co, (1), Cross- 
maglen C. A, and D, S., Derrygonnelly 0. D, S, (1), Devon Road 
C.’W. S., Doons C. A. and D. S., Drumbane C. A. and D. S., Duneane 
C. A. and D. S. (1), Etlin C. A. and D. S. (1), Glen william C. D, S,, 
Granard C. D. S., Grantstown C. W, S., Greencastle C, A, and D. S,, 
Killumney Co-operative Creamery Co., Kinawley C. A. and D. S,, Kin- 
lough C, A. and D. S, (1), Leckpatrick C, A. and D. S. (1), Lixnaw 
C. W. S., Mohill C. A. and D. S,, Muckalee C, A, and D. S., New- 
market Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.), Omagh C. A, and D. S., 
Ramelton C, A. and D. S. (1), Tamnaskenny C. D, S. 

In addition to the prizes above referred to, a sum of 10$, was awarded 
in each case to the dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a 
first-class prize. 

The judges at the competitions included representatives of the prin- 
cipal buyers of Irish butter in Great Britain, as well as in Belfast, Cork, 
Dublin, and Limerick. 

A high standard, based on the quality of the best butter sold in the 
markets of Ireland and Great Britain, was adopted in judging. 

On the occasion of each of the competitions a limited number of the 
managers of the competing creameries were admitted to view the 
exhibits after the judging had been completed. The judges directed 
the attention of the managers to any pronounced defects which had 
been noticed, and subsequently the exhibits were examined in detail 
by the managers, under the direction of one of the Department’s 
Inspectors, 

The reports furnished to the Department by the judges indicate a 
general improvement in the quality of the exhibits as compared with 
previous years, and reflect great; credit on the makers. The uniformity 
in flavour, texture, colour, and packing is favourably commented on by 
the judges, and iu a great number of cases the exhibits left little to be 
desired, A few of the exhibits are described as “ off” or “ rank ” in 
flavour, but the majority were clean and sweet. Improvement in this 
respect is largely dependent on the measure of success attending tho 
efforts of the managers to obtain clean supplies of milk, and to keep 
the creamery and its surroundings in a thoroughly clean condition. 
Nearly all defects in flavour have their origin in dirt gaining access to 
the milk, cream, or butter, prior to or during the course of manufacture. 
In several instances attention was directed to the imperfect texture of 

• The figures in brackets after the names of creameries indicate the number of 
First Class Priaes obtained by such creameries. 
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the butter, the butter being described as “weak,” “spongy," or 
“ loose ” in texture — a defect which not only assists in reducing its keep 
ing properties, but also results in a loss in weight when the butter is 
cut up on the counter. Customers appear to require a firm, close, and 
waxy butter, and these characteristics can be obtained only by pro- 
prietors and managers of creameries paying increased attention to the 
provision of adequate cooling facilities for both cream and butter at 
the creamery. There were no complaints of mould on the butter or 
packages, which may be due to the cooler weather which prevailed 
during the past season, or, as it is hoped, to greater care in the selec- 
tion and preparation of packages. There were very few complaints of 
“ streaky ” or “ mottled” butter, due to the imperfect admixture of the 
salt with the butter. The adoption to an increased extent of packages 
of uniform dimensions called forth strong expressions of approval on 
the part of the judges, who intimated the hope that in future closer 
attention to details will be given by the managers in order that the im- 
provement in this respect manifested during the year may be continued. 
Some of the judges, however, referred in strong terms to the flavour- 
ing of the exterior of the butter by the wood, and strongly urged the 
general adoption of paraffin waxing of all packages to remedy this 
defect, it being noticed that the butter in packages properl v prepared 
in this respect was free from the taint. As the cost and labour in- 
curred in preparing the boxes in this way is infinitesimal compared 
with the depreciation in value of the produce packed in untreated 
boxes, it is hoped that managers will make the practice of paraffin- 
waxing boxes general. The advice of the Instructor in Dairying should 
be sought in the matter. 

With a view to finding an alternative wood which would not flavour 
the exterior of the butter the Department obtained a number of boxes 
constructed of a timber which was variously described as “ whitewood,” 
“ cottonwood,” “ whitewood, otherwise poplar.” The boxes were filled 
with butter at a number of creameries,, and then called up with the 
other exhibits to one of the Surprise Butter Competitions for examina- 
tion by the judges. The latter reported that “ with an odd exception, 
in which the flavour imparted to the butter was almost imperceptible, 
the surface of the butter was entirely free from any taint of the wood, 
showing a very decided improvement over the other packages in this 
respect, excepting those which had been coated with paraffin wax.” 
The boxes were retained for a further period of a month, ami were again 
examined, when the surface of the butter was found to have no appre- 
ciable flavour of the wood. Although singularly free from resin, the 
wood contained traces of this objectionable matter, indicating that it 
was fir or pine of some variety, and when submitted to an expert he 
described the wood as — St. John's “ spruce ” or “ whitewood ” in a well 
seasoned condition. The wood was also rather knotty and very roughly 
planed. Managers have thus the alternative of paraffin-waxing 
boxes constructed of the wood in general use at present or of purchasing 
boxes constructed of timber which will not impart & taint to the surface 
of the blitter. 

When the butter was stripped the parchment came off in a perfectly 
clean manner in many cases, but in others a quantity of butter adhered 
to the parchment, making the block of butter unsightly and involving 
some loss. This fault is due to lack of care in preparing the package 
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ot* the parchment before filling, and may be avoided by placing the 
parchment in a saturated solution of boiling brine overnight, and by 
scalding the package over a steam jet till hot, and then treating the 
interior with paraffin wax or salt “ slush,” the excess of the salt being 
merely brushed and not rinsed off. The thin coating of paraffin wax, 
which should not be perceptible, or the small quantity of salt left on the 
surface of the wood tends to prevent the moisture evaporating from the 
surface of the butter, thus keeping the parchment paper damp and pre- 
venting it drying and adhering to the butter. The attention of the 
butter-makers should be directed to this point in order that the defect 
may be remedied. 


V. — List op Technical Schools in which Instruction is 

GIVEN IN ONE OR MORE OF THE SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION 

for the Department's Creamery Managers' Certifi- 
cates. 

The following list is published for the information of creamery 
students desiring to obtain Instruction in the subjects specified 
therein. It is, however, to be understood that the classes at the 
undermentioned schools are not framed to meet the requirements 
of creamery students in regard to the syllabus set forth in this 
pamphlet. At the same time the classes will in all cases be found 
useful for creamery managers. 

Armagh Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught. — 
Book-keeping, Business Methods, Commercial Law, Economics, 
Mechanics. 

Ballsbridge, Dublin, Technical School. Subject taught.— 
Book-keeping. 

Ballymena Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught. — 
Book-keeping, Commercial Correspondence, Elementary 
Science, Experimental Mechanics, Mechanical Engineering. 
Banbridge Technical School. Subjects taught.— Elementary 
Science, Chemistry, Book-keeping. 

Bandon Technical Classes. Subject taught. — Book-keeping. 
Ballymonby Technical School. Subjects taught. — Elementary 
Science, Book-keeping, Chemistry. 

Bangor Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Chemistry. 

Belfast Municipal Technical Institute. Subjects taught.— 
Theoretical Mechanics, Practical Mechanics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Steam, Book-keeping and Business Methods, Com- 
mercial English, Commercial Geography, Commercial Law. 
Birr Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, Com- 
mercial . Correspondence, Office Routine, Business Methods, 
Economics. 

Blackrock, Dublin, Technical School. Subjects taught.— 
Book-keeping, Commercial Correspondence, Elementary 
Chemistry, Machine Construction. 
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Bray Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, Office 
Work. 

Buttevant Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Business Methods. 

Carlow Technical School. Subject taught. — Commercial Cor- 
respondence. 

Carrickfergus Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book- 
keeping and Business Methods, Commercial Correspondence. 

Charleville Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Business Methods. 

Clonakilty Technical School. Subject taught. — Chemistry. 

Clonmel Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Experimental Mechanical Science, Business Methods, Commer- 
cial Correspondence, Mechanical Engineering. 

Coleraine Technical School. Subjects taught. — Experimental 
Science, Physics, Book-keeping. 

Cookstown Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Business Methods, Elementary Science. 

Cork : Crawford Municipal Technical Institute. Subjects 
taught. — Practical Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Steam, 
Agricultural Science. 

Drogheda Municipal Technical Schools. Subjects taught. — 
Book-keeping, Applied Mechanics, Theoretical Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Machine Construction, Steam. 

Dundalk Municipal Technical Schools. Subjects taught. — 
Book-keeping, Applied Mechanics, Theoretical Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Steam, Machine Construction. 

City of Dublin Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book- 
keeping, Business Methods, Theoretical Mechanics, Applied 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Steam, Machine Construction. 

Dungannon Technical Classes. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Business Methods, Physics, Chemistry. 

Enniskillen Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Business Methods. 

Fermoy Technical Classes. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Business Methods. 

City of Galway Technical Institute. Subjects taught. — Book- 
keeping, Commercial Correspondence, Theoretical Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry. 

ITolywood Technical School. Subjects taught. — Elementary 
Science, Book-keeping, Chemistry. 

Kilkenny Technical Schools. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Chemistry, Applied Mechanics, Machine Construction, Steam. 

Kingstown Municipal Technical Schools. Subjects taught. — * 
Book-keeping, Business Methods and Official Routine, Theoreti- 
cal Mechanics, Physics, Elementary Science. 

Kinsale Technical School. Subject taught. — Chemistry. 

Larne Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, Ele- 
mentary Science, Physics, Chemistry. 

Limerick Municipal Science and Art and Technical Schools. 
Subjects taught. — Elementary Science, Practical Mechanicte , 
Physics, Chemistry, Steam, Book-keeping. 

Londonderry Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught. — 
Book-keeping, Commercial English, Elementary Science, 
Physics, Mechanics, Steam Engines. 
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Lurgan Municipal Technical Schools. Subjects taught. — 

. Book-keeping, Elementary Science, Physics, Steam. 

Mallow Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Office Work. 

Maryborough Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Business Methods, Office Routine. 

Mitchelstown Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book- 
keeping, Office Work. 

Mullingar Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Business Methods. 

Naas Technical School. Subject taught. — Commercial Cor- 
respondence. 

Navan Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Business Methods, Official Routine. 

New Ross Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Commerical Correspondence. 

Newry Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book- 
keeping and Business Routine, Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial Law, Economics, Banking and Currency, Elementary 
Science, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry. 

Newtownards Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught. 
— Book-keeping, Mechanics. 

Omagh Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Business ^Methods, Theoretical Mechanics. 

Portadown Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Elementary Science, Mechanics, Chemistry, Commercial 
Correspondence. 

Queenstown Technical School. Subjects taught. — Practical 
Mechanics. Physics, Steam, Mechanical Engineering. 

Rathmines School of Commerce. Subjects taught. — Book-keep- 
ing, Business Methods, Commercial Correspondence. 

Ringaskiddy Technical School. Subject taught. — Applied 
Mechanics. 

Ringsend, Dublin, Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book- 
keeping, Elementary Science, Applied Mechanics, Steam, 
Chemistry. 

Roscrea Technical School. Subjects taught. — Chemistry, Ele- 
mentary Physics. 

Sligo Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught.— Book- 
keeping, Business Methods. 

Strabane Technical School. Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, 
Business Methods, Elementary Science. 

Tipperary Technical Classes (Christian BROTHERS , Schools). 
Subjects taught. — Book-keeping, Business Methods. 

Tralee Central Technical School. Subjects taught. — Practi- 
cal Mechanics, Book-keeping, Commercial Correspondence. 

Tullamore Technical School. Subjects taught.— Commercial 
Training, Business Methods. 

Warrenpoint Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught. — 
Book-keeping, Business Routine. 

Waterford Central Technical Institute. Subjects taught.— 
Applied Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Book-keeping, and 
other Commercial Subjects. 
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Wexford Municipal Technical School. Subjects taught. — 
Book-keeping, Applied Mechanics, Theoretical Mechanics, 
Chemistry. 

Wicklow Technical School. Subjects taught. — Commercial 
Correspondence, Machine Construction. 


VI. — Copies of Forms of Certificate Awarded to Successful 
Candidates at the Examination for Creamery Managers' 
Certificates. 

I. 

CREAMERY MANAGERS’ CERTIFICATE. 

(Copy.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR IRELAND. 

CREAMERY MANAGER'S CERTIFICATE. 

Awarded . 

to on the results of the Examination held in 19 , and 

in consideration of his having managed the Creamery to the 

satisfaction of the Department during the year 19 . * 

This Certificate is renewable annually on the Conditions prescribed by the 
Department' 8 Scheme for Improvement in the Management of Creameries . 

C Department' s “I (Signed), T. P. GILL , Se:relary. 

Seal. J 19 . 


II. 

PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE. 


(Copy.) 


No. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 

FOR IRELAND. 


Examination for Creamery Managers’ Certificates. 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certify that , of , having 

been successful at the Examination held in 19 , will be entitled to obtain the | 

Department's Creamery Manager's Certificate upon showing that he has since 
managed for at least one whole Seaso?i, to the satisfaction of the Department , a 
Creamery * registered under the Department's Scheme for Improvement in the 
Management of Creameries. 

T. P. GILL . Secretary. 

Upper Merrion Street , Dublin , 

19 — . 

Prepd. 

Exd. 

* The term Creamery ” does not include auxiliaries where milk is separated 
and the cream sent elsewhere to be made into butter. 
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VH.-— List of Holders of the Department's Creamery 
Managers’ Certificates, whose Certificates have been 
RENEWED IN 1908. 

Campbell, J. F., Tass&gh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1907, re- 
newed in 1908. 

Cusack, William, Abington Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd.). Certificate awarded in 1906, renewed in 1907, 
1908. 

Fennessy, Patrick, Herbertstown Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1907, 
renewed in 1908. 

Hegarty, Denis, Cork Co-operative Creameries Federation’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1905, renewed in 
1906, 1907, 1908. 

Keating, E. L., Ballycanew Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1906, re- 
newed in 1907, 1908. 

Lyon, James, Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1904, re- 
newed in 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908. 

McDermott, John, Drumquin Creamery. Certificate awarded in 
1904, renewed in 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908. 

McGowan, Patrick, Inver Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1907, re- 
newed in 1908. 

Murphy, Richard, Knockavardagh and Moyglass Co-operative 
Creamery and Butter Factory Company’s (Ltd.) Creamery. 
Certificate awarded in 1906, renewed in 1907, 1908. 

O’Connell, John, Brosna Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1906, re- 

newed in 1907, 1908. 

Semple, Edward C., Ballinarnore Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery. Certificate awarded in 1905, 
renewed in 1906, 1908. 


VIII. — List of Successful Candidates at the Examinations, 
HELD DURING THE YEARS 1904-7 INCLUSIVE, FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT’S Creamery Manager’s Certificate. 


The candidates whose names are prefixed by an asterisk are at present holders 
of the Department’s Creamery Manager’s Certificate, having managed during 
1907 a Registered Creamery to the satisfaction of the Department. (See Regu- 
lations, page 517). 


Alcorn, Armer, 1904; 'Campbell, James F., 1904; Clifford, 
William P., 1906 ; Condon, Patrick P., 1907; *Cusack, William 
1906; *Fennessy, Patrick, 1907; Garstin, William Porteecue Col- 
borne, 1905; Gleeson, Thomas M., 1904; Greason, Robert, 1907; 
Hegarty Denis 1905; Hegarty, Jeremiah, 1905; *Keating, 
Edmund L., 1906; *Lyon, James, 1904; Lyons, Joseph, 1907 - 



M'Cluskey, Thomas, 1904; *M‘Dermott, John, 1904; M'Donagh, 
John, 1905; *M‘Gowan, Patrick, 1904; M'Menamin, Patrick, 
1904; Murphy, James,. 1905; *Murphy, Richard, 1§06 ; O’Brien, 
Frederick, 1904; O’Callaghan, Timothy, 1906; *0’Connell, John, 
1905; O’Connell, Maurice, 1904; O’Regan, Timothy, 1905; 
*Semple, Edward Charles, 1905; Sheehan, John, 1904; Spear- 
man, Andrew H., 1904; Sullivan, Patrick, 1907; Ward, 

Maurice, 1904. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

IX. — Register of Creameries and Auxiliaries — 1907*8. 


As a result of the inspection of creameries and auxiliaries from 
which applications were received in 1907 for Registration under 
the Department’s scheme for improvement in the management of 
creameries, the following have been placed on the Department’s 
Register for 1907-8 ; — 

Registered Creameries — 1907-8. 

Note. — C reameries in this list denoted by an asterisk merit special commendation. 

Abbeydorney Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Abbey dorney, co. Kerry. Manager , T. O’Donovan. Presi- 
dent, G. F. Trench, j.p., Abbeylands, Ardfert. 

Abington Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Barrington’s Bridge, co. Limerick. Manager , William 

Cusack. General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave- 
street, Limerick. 

Achonby Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ballymote, co. Sligo. Manager , P. P. Condon. 
President , Rev. B. Quinn, p.p., Lavagh, Ballymote. 
Aghadowey Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Drumcroon, Coleraine, co. Londonderry. 
Manager , J. J. O’Keeffe, President , H. S. Morrison, 
m.d., Bellvue, Blackhill, Coleraine. 

Ahoghill Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ballymena, co. Antrim. Manager , J. Johnston. 
President , R. Loke, m.d., j.p., Ahoghill, Ballymena. 
Anglo-Irish Condensed Milk Company’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Mid- 
leton, co. Cork. Manager, R. H. Wilkinson. General 
Manager , R. H. Wilkinson, Mill-road, Midleton. 

Ardagh Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Ardagh, 
co. Limerick. Manager, J. Magner. President, T. J. 
Ambrose, Dunganville, Ardagh. 

Bailieboro’ Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Bailieboro’, co. Cavan. Manager , Patrick 
McCarthy. President, Thomas M. Fabrelly, d,c v Mail}’ 
street, Bailieboro’, co. Cavan, 
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Ballinahinch Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Newport, co. Tipperary. Manager , Wm. F. O'Brien. 
General Manager . W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Lime- 
rick. 

Ballinamore Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Ballinamore, co. Leitrim. Manager , E. C. 
Semple. President , Rev. D. M'Breen, p.p., Ballinamore, co. 
Leitrim. 

Ballinard Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ballinard, Shronell, co. Tipperary. Manager, J. 
Sheahan. President , Mrs. A. Cooper Chadwick, Ballinard 
House, Shronell, co. Tipperary. 

Ballinfull Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Ballinfull, co. Sligo. Manager , P. 

O'Riordan. President, Sir J. Gore-Booth, LiBsadell, Sligo. 
♦Ballintrillick Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Clikoney, co. Sligo. Manager , T. F. Hunt. 
President, Sir J. Gore-Booth, Lissadell, co. Sligo. 
Ballybricken Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Caherelly, Kilmallock, co. Limerick. Manager, M. J. Har- 
nett. General Manager, W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave- 
street, Limerick. 

♦BallYcanew Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Ballyeanew, Gorey, co. Wexford. Manager , 
Edmund L. Keating. President , C. M. Doyne. d.l., Wells, 
Gorey. 

Ballyduag Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ballyduag, Thurles. Manager, P. Crowley. Pre- 
sident , J. D. Cooke, j.p., Brownstown House, Loughmore, 
Templemore. 

Ballyhalk Co-operative Dairy Society's (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Knocktopher, co. Kilkenny. Manager , C. M‘Clubkey. Pre- 
sident, Rev. T. Brennan, c.c., Baflyhale, Knocktopher. 
Ballymote Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ballymote, co. Sligo. Manager, J. J, Cooke. 
President , Very Rev. Canon Loftus, p.p., The Presbytery, 
Ballymote. ' 

♦Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Ballyrashane, Coleraine. Manager, James 
Lyon. President, Robt. D. PinkeEton, j.p., Ballaghmore, 
Ballymoney, cb. Antrim. 

Belleek: Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Belleek, co. Fermanagh. Manager, D. j. 
M Sweeney. President, C. J. Tredennick, j.p.,' F ortwilliam, 


Beltrim Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Gortin, co. Tyrone. Manager, T. Warnock. Pre- 
sident, Kobt. C. Lauohun, j.p., Gortin, co. Tyrone. 

Blackabbey Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
0’Rvl* w Cre p Iler v , Ad t re ’ J 0, Limerick - Manager, , J. 
-Ad.“ p - 
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Boyle Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Boyle, co. Roscommon. Manager , D. Ahebn. 

President , Major J. F. Murphy, j.p., Abbey View, Boyle. 
Brosna Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Brosna, co. Kerry. Manager , John O’Connell. 
President , Jerh. J. O’Connor, Knockafrecane, Brosna, co. 
Kerry. 

Bunkay Bridge Creamery Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Castleconnell, co. Limerick. Manager , H. McCullagh. 
General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Lime- 
rick. 

Callan Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, West-street, Callan. Manager , Timothy Lucey. 
President , Rev. Edward O’Keeffe, c.c., West-street, Callan. 
Castlecaulfield Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society’s j(Ltd.) Creamery, Castlecaulfield, co. Tyrone. 
Manager , H. A. Ferry. President , C. W. Nash, Parkanaur, 
Castlecaulfield. 

Castlecor Dairy Company’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Castlecor, Kan- 
turk, co. Cork. Manager , C. Kelly. Chairman, W. N. 
Barry, j.p., Castlecor House, Castlecor. 

Centenary Co-operative Creamery Company’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Ballyduff, Thurles, co. Tipperary. Manager, Richard Walsh. 
Chairman , Ml. Maher, Cooleiny, Moyne, Templemore, co. 
Tipperary. 

Clones Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Clones, co. Monaghan. Manager , Alex. B. 
Henry. President , James West, j.p., Scotsboro’ House, 

Clones. 

Clouncagh Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Clouncagh, Ballingarry, co. Limerick. Manager, D. 
O’Brien. President, Thomas Tracey, Ballinarouga, Ballin- 
garry, co. Limerick. 

Coagh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Coagh, co. Tyrone. Manager, Jas. M'Laughlin. 
President , Robert Burgess, l.r.c.p. & s. (Edin.), Coagh, 
co. Tyrone. 

Collooney Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Collooney, co. Sligo. Manager , T. de Lacey. 

President, Major C. K. O’Hara, h.m.l., Annaghmore, Col- 
looney, co. Sligo. 

Cork Co-operative Creameries Federation (Ltd.) Creamery, 6 
and 7 Union-quay, Cork. Manager, D. Hegarty. President, 
... P. J, Murphy, Castle view, Macroom. 

Cutteen Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.) 
Monard, Tipperary. Manager, D. K. Noonan. General 
Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 
Derrygonnelly Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Derrygonnelly, co. Fermanagh. Manager , E. J. McBrien. 
President , Rev, P. Hackett, c.c., Derrygonnelly. 

Devon Road Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Templeglantine, co. Limerick. Manager , M. O’Mahony. 

General Manager , W. Stokes, j^p., Mulgrave-street, Lime- 
ridk, 
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Dicksgbove Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Dicksgrove, Farranfore, co. Kerry. Manager , P. Geoghegan. 
General Manager , J. Turnbull, Pembroke-street, Tralee. 
Doons Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Doone, Cookstown, co. Tyrone. Manager , J. 
Walker. President , James M'Farlane, Doons, Cookstown. 
Dromahair Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Dromahair, co. Leitrim. Manager , J. F. Mul- 
lane. President , C. M'Morrow, d.c., Shranacraughy, 
Dromahair. 

Dromore Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Dromore, co. Tyrone. Manager , J. J. Hurley. 
President , Wm . Buchanan, j.p., Aughlish, Dromore. 
Drumbane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Drumbane, Thurles. Manager , H. P. Ryan. 
President , Very Rev. Canon Corcoran, d.d., p.p*,, Drumbane, 
Thurles. 

Drumholm Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Bridgetown, Donegal. Manager , P. Pagnum. 
Presi&ent, J. V. Collins, m.d., Laghey, co. Donegal. 
Drumquin Creamery, Drumquin, co. Tyrone. Manager , John 
M‘Dermott. Proprietor, Rev. T. L. F. Stack, b.d., Lower 
Langford Rectory, Drumquin. 

Duneane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Randalstown, co. Antrim. Manager, T. S. Wil- 
son. President , Andrew Wilson, Aughacarnaghan, Toome- 
bridge, co. Antrim. 

Effin Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Newpark, Kilmallock, co Limerick. Manager, E. 
O’Loughlin. President, Rev. W. J. Higgins, p.p., Effin, 
Kilmallock. 

Erne Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Kesh, co. Fermanagh. Manager. D. A. Beggs. 
President , G. Archdale, j.p., Drumard House, Kesh. 

Feale Bridge Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd.), 
Abbeyfeale, co. Limerick. Manager, T. J. O'Connor. 
General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Lime- 
rick. 

Fennor Co-operative Dairy Society's (Ltd.) Creamery, Rathbeg, 
Urlingford, co. Kilkenny. Manager , J. Campion, Prsident , 
John Ryan, Fennor House, Urlingford, co. Kilkenny. 

Finn Valley Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Cross-roads, Killygordon, co. Donegal. 
Manager, M. Commane. President , Capt. John Riky. j.p.. 
Mount Hall, Killygordon. 

Fivemiletown and Brookeborough Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) Creamery, Fivemiletown, co. 
Tyrone. Manager, Peter Bennocm. President , 11. dr F 
Montgomery, d.l., Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown. 

♦Glenmore Co-operative Dairy Society's (Ltd.) Creamery, Glen* 
*J°re, Waterford. Manager , J. P. O'Donovan. President, 
Rev. T. Phelan, p.p., Glenmore, Waterford. 
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Glenwilliam Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Ballingarry, co. Limerick. Manager , Timothy Mullins. 

President, T. D. Atkinson, d.l., Glenwilliam Castle, Ballin- 
garry. 

Granagh Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 

Ballingarry, co. Limerick. Manager , Richard Chawke. 

President , Daniel Hederman, Ballyneale Ballingarry. 

Granard Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 

Granard, co. Longford. Manager , John Cawley. President , 
Ven. Archdeacon Smith, p.p., Parochial House, Granard. 

Grantstown Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale* Society (Ltd.), 
Grantstown, Tipperary. Manager , John O’Dwyer. General 
Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Green ane Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Glastrigan, Borrisoleigh, co. Tipperary. Manager , J. J. 
Kennedy. General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave- 
street, Limerick. 

Greencastle Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Greencastle, Newtownstewart, co. Tyrone. 
Manager , Michael Morris. President , Rev. M. M'Geown, 
p.p., Greencastle, Newtownstewart, co. Tyrone. 

Greybridge Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Meanus, Kilmallock, co. Limerick. Manager , Michael 
Power. General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave- 
street, Limerick. 

Herbertstown Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Knocklong, co. Limerick. Manager , Pat- 
rick Fennessy. President , Very Rev. A. F. Canon Scully, 
p.p., Hospital, Knocklong, co. Limerick. 

IIollyford Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Hollyford, Tipperary. Manager , John Morrissey. 
President , Michael Stapleton, Piperhill, Hollyford, Tip- 
perary. 

Inver Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Inver, co. Donegal. Manager , Patrick M'Gowan. 
President , Very Rev. E. Maguire, d.d., Letterkenny. 

Irvinestown Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Irvinestown, co. Fermanagh. Manager , 

William R. Irwin. President, Edward Archdale, d.l., 
Castle Archdale, Irvinestown. 

Kilcommon Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Kilcommon, Thurles, co. Tipperary. Manager, James C. 
Doherty. General Manager, W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave- 
street, Limerick. 

Killasnett Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 

2 ltd.) Creamery, Lurganboy, Manorhamilton, co. Leitrim. 

anager, Edward O’Callaghan. President, Rev. P. 
O’Reilly, p.p., Killasnett, Manorhamilton. 

Killen Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Killen, Castlederg, co. Tyrone. Manager, W. J. 
Beggs. President, John Thompson, Ganvaghan, Castlederg. 
Killbter Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Killeter, Castlederg, co. Tyrone. Manager, W. 
Blair. President, C. Clarke, j.p., Aughayarren, Castlederg. 
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Killumney Co-operative Creamery, Ltd., Ovens, co. Cork. 
Manager , T. C. Hurley. Chairman , P. O’Connell, Killum- 
ney, Ovens. 

Kilmacow Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Kil- 
macow, co. Kilkenny. Manager , R. Walsh. President , W. 
Walsh, Dangan, Kilmacow. 

Kilmactranny Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Ballyfarnon, Carrick-on- Shannon. Manager , 
P. J. Golden. President, Rev. Dr. Wagner, The Rectory, 
Kilmactranny, Carrick-on-Shannon . 

Kilnaleck Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Kilnaleck, co. Cavan. Manager , C. E. Costello. 
President , P. M'Gennis, Kilnaleck, co. Cavan. 

*Kiltoghert Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Carrick-on-Shannon, co. Leitrim. Manager , 
Martin Beirne. President , Rev. M. Nangle, c.c., Gowel, 
Kildare, co. Leitrim. 

Kilvilcarris Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Drom, Templemore, co. Tipperary. 
Manager , M. Cass. President , B. Roe, Graigue, Bush, Tem- 
plemore. 

Kinawley Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Kinawley, Belturbet, co. Fermanagh. Manager , P. 
M'Manus. President, G. W. Winslow, j.p., Mount Prospect, 
Derry lin, Belturbet. 

Knockavardagh and Moyglass (co. Tipperary) Co-operative 
Creamery and Butter Factory Company’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Killenaule, Thurles. Manager , Richard Murphy. Chairman , 
Rev. Richard Fennelly, Castletown, Moyne, Templemore. 

Leckpatrick Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Artigarvan, Strabane, co. Tyrone. Manager , 
Thos. H. Quinn. President , John C. Boyd, m.b., Lifford, 
Strabane. 

Limavady Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Limavady, co. Londonderry. Manager , Wm Ash- 
croft. President , S. M Macrory, j.p., Ardmore and New- 
ton Mills, Limavady. 

Liscarroll Co-operative Dairy Society's (Ltd.) Creamery, Lis- 
carroll, Buttevant. Manager , Samuel Lombard. President , 
Rev. E. P. M'Sweeney, p.p., Churchtown, co. Cork. 

Lissarda Co-operative Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Lis- 
sarda, co. Cork. Manager , T. Hartnett. President E. 

Neville, j.p., Ballytransna House, Lissarda. 

Lixnaw Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), Lix- 
naw, co. Kerry. Manager , John O’Leary. General Manager , 
W. L, Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Longford Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Longford. Manager , Thos. McLaughlin. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Wm. Murray, p.p., Lanesboro’, co. Longford* 

Loughbrickland Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(jUd.) Creamery, Loughbrickland, co. Down. Manager 
Robert Hyde. President , Rev. J. B. Lusk, The Manse, 
f $Iasker, Loughbrickland, ? 
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Mitchelstown Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.), Mitchelstown, 
co. Cork. Manager , J. Fitzpatrick. General Manager , T. 
Hurley, Newmarket, co. Cork. 

Monagea Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Newcastle West, co. Limerick. Manager , D. O’Con- 
nor. President , Rev. E. Clifford, p.p., Monagea, Newcastle 
West. 

Moneymore Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Moneymore, co. Londonderry. Manager , 
W. J. Anderson. President , Henry Byrne, Moneymore, co. 
Londonderry. 

Newcastle West Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Newcastle West, co. Limerick. Manager , 

William King. President , R. Curling, The Castle, New- 
castle West. 

Newmarket Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co., Ltd.), Newmar- 
ket, co. Cork. Manager , T. Dennehy. Clm'vrman , A. 
O’Shaughnessy, 3, Alexandra-place, St. Luke’s, Cork. 

Omagh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Omagh, co. Tyrone. Manager , J. Donald. Presi- 
dent, John G . R. Porter, j.p., Alexandra House, Omagh. 
People’s Creamery Co.’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Knockaderry, New- 
castle West. Manager , J. Mackessy. Chairman , Rev. J. 
O’Shaughnessy, p.p., Clouncagh, Ballingarry. 

Pomeroy Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Pomeroy, co. Tyrone. Manager, James Grant. 
President. Col. R. T. G. Lowry, d.l., Pomeroy House, 
Pomeroy. 

Portglenone Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Portglenone, co. Antrim. Manager, Wil- 
liam Wharton. President. J. B. Stewart, m.d., Portgle- 
none, co. Antrim. 

♦Ramelton Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ramelton, co. Donegal. Manager, Jas. J. Kelly. 
President, S. Davidson, d.c., Ardnaree, Ramelton, co. Done- 
gal. 

Rathkenny Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Rathkenny, Carncoagh, co. Antrim. Manager, 
James Greer. President, J. M‘Cay, m.d., Clough, co. An- 
trim. 

SarsfiBld Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Templebraden, Pallasgreen, co. Limerick. 

Manager , M. O’Keeffe. President, Rev. T. O’Dwyer, adm., 
Templebraden, Pallasgreen. 

♦Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Enniskillen, co. Fermanagh. Manager, Owen Corrigan. 
General Manager, W. R. Whyte, Thistle Bank House, Ennis- 
killen. 

Shaneragh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Shaneragh, Dromore, Tyrone. Manager , C. 
McCarthy. President, Rev. Canon W. H. Scott, Brookfield, 
Clan&bogan, Omagh. 
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Smerla Bridge Creamery (Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Smerla Bridge, Listowel, co. Kerry. Manager , 

Walter E. Leslie. General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., 
Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Spamount Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Spamount, Castlederg, co. Tyrone. Manager , 
David Hickey. President , Rev. A. Leitch, Drumclamph 
Rectory, Castlederg. 

Spink Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Booleybeg, Spink, Abbeyleix, Queen's Co. 
Manager , J. Daly. President , Rev. J. Harris, p.p., Bal- 
linakill, Abbeyleix. 

Springfield Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Enniskillen, co. Fermanagh. Manager , 
Robert G. Marshall. President , C. Brackin, The Graan, 
Enniskillen. ■ 

Tamnaskenny Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Cookstown, co. Tyrone. Manager , J. Corr. 
President , G. Gibson, Tattykeel, Cookstown. 

Tassagh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Tassagh, Armagh. Manager , J. F. Campbell. 

President , Rev. M. Quinn, c.c., Ballymacnab, Tassagh, Ar- 
magh. 

Urney Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Urney, co. Tyrone. Manager , H. J. M'Devitt. 
President , J. Holmes, j.p., Ballybogan, Lifford. 


Registered Auxiliaries— 1907 - 8 . 

Ardbarron Auxiliary (Spamount Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Clare, Castlederg, co. Tyrone. Manager , 
J Turner. President , Rev. A. Leitch, Drumlamph Rectory, 
Castlederg. 

Armoy Auxiliary (Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Armoy, co. Antrim. Manager , J. 

Lyon. President , R. D. Pinkerton, j.p., Ballaghmore, 

Ballymoney. 

Ballinlea Auxiliary (Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society, Ltd.), Ballinlea, Ballycastle, co. Antrim. 
Manager , J. Lyon. President , R. D. Pinkerton, j.p., Bal- 
laghmore, Ballymoney. 

Ballinure Auxiliary (Knockavardagh and Moyglass Co-opera- 
tive Creamery and Butter Factory Co., Ltd.), Ballinure, 
Thurles, co. Tipperary. Manager , J. Power. Chairman , 

Rev. R. Fennelly, Castletown, Moyne, Templemore. 

♦Ballyarton Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Auxiliary, Killaloo, co. Derry. Manager , Alexander 
Mitchell. President , David Craig, j.p., Oak Lodge, Lon- 
donderry. 

Bali ydough Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Milestone, Thurles. Manager , M. Berkery. General 

Manager, W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-strfcet, Limerick. 
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Ballylanders Auxiliary (Golden Bein Dairy Co., Ltd.), Bally- 
landers, Knocklong, co. Limerick. Manager , J. Flynn. 

Managing Director , J. H. Cagney, The Priory, Kilfinane. 
Ballymacquin Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Ardfert, co. Kerry. Manager , M. Mulvihill. General 
Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 
♦Belnaleck Auxiliary (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Belnaleck, Enniskillen. Manager , Glover Aber- 
crombie. General Manager , W. E. Whyte, Thistle Bank 
House, Enniskillen. 

Bilboa Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s, Ltd., 
Auxiliary, Bilboa, Cappamore, co. Limerick. Manager , P. 
Ryan. President , Rev. J. Nolan, c.c., Cappamore. 
♦Blacklion Auxiliary (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Blacklion, co. Cavan. Manager , James Murphy. 
General Manager , W. R. Whyte, Thistle Bank House, Ennis- 
killen. 

Boho Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Boho, Enniskillen. Manager , J. M. Keaney. 
President , C. Brackin, The Graan, Enniskillen. 

♦Braid Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Brougshane, co. Antrim. Manager J. C. 
M'Master. President , Rev. Alex. Sloan, The Manse, 
Buclcna, Broughshane, co. Antrim. 

Breedogue Auxiliary (Boyle Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Kingsland, Boyle, co. Roscommon. 
Manager , E. Jones. President , Major J. F. Murphy, j.p., 
Abbey View, Boyle. 

♦Bruckless Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Bruckless, co. Donegal. Manager , P. Barry. 
President , Rev. John M'Nulty, c.c., Bruckless, co. Donegal. 
Cahirconlish Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Cahirconlish, Pallasgreen, co. Limerick. Manager , W. 
P. Manahan. General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mul- 
grave street, Limerick. 

Carndonagh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Auxiliary, Carndonagh, co. Donegal. Manager , W. E. 
Knox. President , Rev. John Doherty, Adm., Bridge Cot- 
tage, Carndonagh, co. Donegal. 

Carrowcrory Auxiliary (Collooney Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society, Ltd.), Carrowcrory, Ballinafad, Boyle, co. 
Sligo. Manager , M. Nerney. President , Major C. K. 

O’Hara, Annaghmore, Collooney. 

Castledawson, Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
Ltd., Auxiliary., Castledawson, co. Londonderry. Manager 
W. Lennox. President , H. E. Mann, Drumlamph House, 

Castledawson. 

* Cloonloo Auxiliary (Boyle Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Cloonloo, Boyle, co. Roscommon. 
Manager , W. Sheerin. President , Major J. F. Murphy, 

j.p., Abbey View, Boyle. 

Cloughmills Co-operative Dairy Society's’ Ltd., Auxiliary, 
Cloughmills, Belfast, co. Antrim. Manager , A. Buller. 

President , ft. F. Crawford, Larchfield, Cloughmills, Belfast. 
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Cloverhill Auxiliary (Clones Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Cloverhill, Drum, co. Monaghan. 
Manager , J. H. Jordan. President , J. West, j.p., Scots- 
boro' House, Clones. 

Convoy Auxiliary (Finn Valley Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Convoy, co. Donegal. Manager , W. 
Wray. President , W. M'Clure, Gobnascale, Convoy, co. 
Donegal. 

♦Copany Auxiliary (Drumliolm Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Laghey, co. Donegal. Manager , H. 

Collum. President , J. V. Collins, m.d., l.r.c.s.i., Laghey, 
co. Donegal. 

Creevelea Co-operative Dairy Society's Ltd., Auxiliary, Cree- 
velea, Drumkeeran, co. Leitrim. Manager , William Gaff- 
ney. Acting Chairman , Jas. Tiernan, Lonaugh, Drum- 
keeran, co. Leitrim. 

Curglasson Auxiliary (Killyman Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Curglasson, Stewartstown, co. Tyrone. 
Manager , W. McIntyre. President , W. Johnston, Cur- 
glasson, Stewartstown. 

Currans Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), Cur- 
rans, Farranfore, co. Kerry. Manager , P. D. Casey. 

General Manager , James Turnbull, Pembroke-street, Tralee. 

Donalong Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Bready, Strabane. Manager, J. Graham. Pre- 
sident , Rev. J. Connell, The Manse, Bready. 

Dromkeen Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Garynagoord, Pallasgreen, co. Limerick. Manager , 
W. J. Dee. President , Rev. J. Power, p.p., Kilteely, Pallas- 
green, co. Limerick. 

Fane Valley Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's, 
Ltd., Auxiliary, Altnamackin, Castleblayney, co. Armagh. 
Manager , R. Greacen. President , G. Blackwood, Ballyna- 
vea, Altnamackin, Castleblayney. 

Fecarry Auxiliary (Omagh Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Mountfield, Omagh. Manager , John 
Daly. President , Andw. MTarland, j.p., Fecarry House, 
Mountfield, Omagh. 

Finvoy Auxiliary (Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Ballymoney, co. Antrim. Manager , J. 
Lyon. President , R. D. Pinkerton, j.p., ,Ballaghmore 
Ballymoney, co. Antrim. 

Fivemiletown and Brookeborough Auxiliary (Fivemiletown 
and Brookeborough Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society, Ltd.), Brookeborough, co. Fermanagh. Manager , 
R. J. Neely. President , H. de F. Montgomery, d.l., Bles- 
singbourne, Fivemiletown. 

♦Florencecourt Auxiliary (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
, • ciety, Ltd.), Florencecourt, Enniskillen. Manager, A. Aber- 
crombie. General Manager , W, R. Whyte, Thistle Bank 
House, Enniskillen. 
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♦Gardiner's Cross Auxiliary (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd.), Cornafanog, Lisbellaw. Manager , W. Ross 
Magee. General Manager , W- R. Whyte, Thistle Bank 
House, Enniskillen. 

Garryduff Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s Ltd., 
Auxiliary, Garryduff, Newcastle West, co. Limerick. 
Manager , E. Looby. President, P. Wright, Glenagown, 
Newcastle West. 

Glan worth Auxiliary (Newmarket Dairy Co., Ltd.), Glan- 
worth, co. Cork. Manager , J. Roche. General Manager , T. 
Hurley, Newmarket, co. Cork. 

Glenfarne Auxiliary (Killasnett Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Lisnagrough, Manorhamilton, co. 
Leitrim. Manager , O. Murphy. President , Rev. P. 

O'Reilly, p.p., Killasnett, Manorhamilton. 

Glenfarne Auxiliary (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Glenfarne, oo. Leitrim. Manager, D. Sheehan. 
General Manager W. R. Whyte, Thistle Bank House, Ennis- 
killen. 

♦Glenfinn Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Welshtown, co. Donegal. Manager , E. J. Scan- 
lon. President, William H. H. Donaldson, j.p., Glenafton 
House, Welshtown, co. Donegal. 

Gola Auxiliary (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Lisbellaw, co. Fermanagh. Manager, Patk. O’Sullivan. 
General Manager , W. R. Whyte, Thistle Bank House, Ennis- 
killen. 

Grove Auxiliary (Aghadowey Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Grove, Garvagk, co. Londonderry. 
Manager , Wm. McAleese. President , H. S. Morrison, 
m.d., Bellvue, Blackhill, Coleraine. 

Harristown Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
Ltd., Auxiliary, Harristown, Piltown, co. Kilkenny. Manager, 
J. O’Shea. President, E. W. Briscoe, Harristown, Piltown. 
♦Kilbauron Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Auxiliary, Cashelard, Cavangarden, co. Donegal. 
Manager, John Curneen. President, .John Greene, Lurgan, 
Cavangarden. 

Kilbehenny Auxiliary (Newmarket Dairy Co., Ltd.), Kilbe- 
henny, Mitchelstown, co. Cork. Manager, J. W. Wynter. 
General Manager, T. Hurley, Newmarket, co. Cork. 
Kilflynn Auxiliary (Abbeydorney Co-operative Dairy Society, 
Ltd.), Kilflynn, co. Kerry. Manager, T. Crowley. Presi- 
dent, G. F. Trench, j.p., Abbeylands, Ardfert. 

Killeen Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Killeen, Nenagh, co. Tipperary. Manager. D. C. Harnett. 
General Manager , W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, 
Limerick. 

Killen Auxiliary (Killen Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society, Ltd.), Killen, Churchtown, Castlederg, co. Tyrone. 
Manager, J, M'Loughlin. President, J. Thompson, G&n- 
vaghan, Castlederg. 

Killoscully Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Newport, Tipperary. Manager, W. Bourke. General 
Manager , W. L. Stokes, J.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 
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KilraugHTs Auxiliary (Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society, Ltd.), Kilraughts, Ballymoney. Manager , 
J. Lyon. President , R. D. Pinkerton, j.p., Ballaghmore, 
Ballymoney. 

Knockloughrim Auxiliary (Aghadowey Co-operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society, Ltd.), Knockloughrim, Maghera, co. 
Londonderry. Manager, W. Smyth. President, II . S. Mor- 
rison, m.d., Bellvue, Blackhill, Coleraine. 

Kyle Commons Auxiliary (Newmarket Dairy Co., Ltd.), Kyle 
Commons, New Birmingham, Thurles. Manager . P. Conway. 
Chairman , A. O'Shaughnessy, 3, Alexandra-place, St. 
Lukes, Cork. 

Letterbreen Auxiliary (Springfield Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society, Ltd.), Letterbreen, Enniskillen. Manager, 
S. Elliott. President, C. Brackin, The Graan, Enniskillen. 
Littleton Auxiliary (Centenary Co-operative Creamery Co., 
Ltd.), Littleton, Thurles. Manager , R. Quinn. Chairman , 
M. Maher, Cooleiny, Moyne, Templemore. 

Loughmore Auxiliary (Centenary Co-operative Creamery Co., 
Ltd.), Loughmore, Templemore, co. Tipperary. Manager, J. 
Phelan. Chairman , M. Maher, Cooleiny, Moyne, Temple- 
more. 

Mountjoy Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's, Ltd., 
Auxiliary, Mountjoy, Omagh, co. Tyrone. Manager . J. 
M'Canny. President, A. Hamilton, Lisliminaghan, Mount- 
joy, Omagh. 

Moycraig Auxiliary (Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society, Ltd.), Mosside, co. Antrim. Manager, J. 
Lyon. President, R. D. Pinkerton, J.p., Ballaghmore, 
Ballymoney. 

Moyne Hall Co-operative Creamery, Ltd., Auxiliary, Cavan. 
Manager , P. Brady. Chairman , J. Smith, Crubany House, 
Cavan. 

New Mills Auxiliary (Killyman Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Newmills, Dungannon, co. Tyrone. 
Manager, A. Morrow. President, R. Smith, Money vign, 
Newmills, Dungannon. 

Pallas Auxiliary (Drumbane Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society Ltd.), Pallas, Borrisoleigh, co. Tipperary. 
Manager , W. Ryan. President, Rev. L. Corcoran, Temple- 
braden, Drumbane. 

Pallas Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Kilanerin, Gorey, co. Wexford. Manager, P. 
Sullivan. President, Thomas Webster, Great Grove, 
Holly fort, Gorey. 

Rear Cross Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd.), 
Newport, co. Tipperary. Manager, W. Reardon. General 
Manager, W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 
Kawdeerpark Auxiliary (Clones Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Deerpark, Newbliss, co. Monaghan. 
Manager, G. Bailie. President, J. West, j.p., Scotsboro’ 
House, Clones. 

R9SSLEA Auxiliary (Clones Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society, Ltd.), Rosslea, co. Fermanagh. Manager , T. Leis- 
ter. President, J. West, j.p., Scotsboro' House, Clones. 
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S. Bridge Auxiliary (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Tempo, co. Fermanagh. Manager , Arthur Fee. 
General Manager , W. R. Whyte, Thistle Bank House, Ennis- 
killen. 

Sessiagh O'Neill Auxiliary (Finn Valley Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society, Ltd.), Bally bofey, co. Donegal. 
Manager , J. Carson. President, Rev. T. O'Doherty, c.c., 
Naveny Villa, Ballybofey, co. Donegal. 

Springfield Auxiliary (Newmarket Dairy Co., Ltd.), Kille- 
naule, co. Tipperary. Manager , J. Hanrahan. Chairman, 
A. O'Shaughnessy, 3, Alexandra-place, St. Luke's, Cork. 

Templetuohy Auxiliary (Centenary Co-operative Creamery Co., 
Ltd.), Templetuohy, Templemore, co. Tipperary. Manager, 
F. Gearon. Chairman, M. Maher, Cooleiny, Moyne, Temple- 
more. 

Toor Auxiliary (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), Duagh, 
co. Kerry. Manager , W. O'Sullivan. General Manager, 
W. L. Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Tullyrapp Auxiliary (Lagan Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society, Ltd.), Tullyrapp, Raphoe, co. Donegal. 
Manager, W. Rutherford. President, S. Marshall, j.p., 
Sally brook , Manorcunnin gham . 

Tyholland and Middletown Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society's, Ltd., Auxiliary, Silverstream. Manager, J. 
Murricane. President, P. Hughes, Killief, Silverstream, 
Monaghan. 

♦Victoria Bridge Auxiliary (Omagh Co-operative Agricultural 
an'd Dairy Society, Ltd.), Victoria Bridge, Strabane, co. 
Tyrone. Manager, C. II. Sharkey. President, G. Knox, 
Sion Mills, Strabane, Tyrone. 


II.-TECHNICAL instruction. 


Form S. 41. 

Department of Agriculture' and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

TJ pper Merrion-street, Dublin. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS, 

1908. 

The Department will, during the summer, conduct short courses of 
instruction for teachers as under : — 

A. — Courses beginning Tuesday, 7th July, and closing Friday, 31st 
July : — 

(1) In Experimental Science, in Laboratory Arts, and in Drawing 
and Modelling, for Teachers in Day Secondary Schools and 
in Day and Evening Science and Art Classes. 
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(2) In Domestic Economy and in Manna! Training (Woodwork) 

for Teachers in Day Secondary Schools. 

(3) In Limerick Lace-making, Crochet Work, Embroidery, Sprig- 

ging and Drawn Thread-work for Teachers of these Crafts. 

B. — Courses beginning Tuesday, 4th A ugust, and closing Saturday, 
29th August : — 

(4) In Rural Economy. 

(5) In Manual Training (Metal Work), and in Building Construc- 

tion, for Manual Instructors. 

(6) In Hygiene and Sick Nursing and in High-Class Cookery, for 

Domestic Economy Instructresses. 

The Courses will be held in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, but the centres 
will not be arranged until all applications have been received and con- 
sidered. 

Should the applications exceed the number for which it is proposed to 
provide accommodation, those applicants will be selected whose admis- 
sion would appear most likely to prove beneficial. Applications from 
teachers who have attended short courses of instruction in previous 
years, and who have been giving instruction in the subjects of those 
courses during the present session, will have priority of claim for 
admission to advanced courses. 

It is important that teachers should not apply unless they know that 
they will be able to attend, for much inconvenience, as well as injustice 
to others, may be entailed by applicants failing to take advantage of 
admission which may be granted. Failure to attend the course after 
the invitation has been accepted, will, except in the case of illness, be 
regarded as an abuse of the privilege; and any teacher failing in this 
respect will not be admitted to any future course. 

Teachers who are selected for, and who attend the courses of instruc- 
tion regularly and punctually at the specified hours, from the beginning 
to the end of the course, will be allowed a sum of £3 10s. towards their 
expenses while living at the centre ; and those who travel more than 
twenty miles to the centre of instruction will be allowed, in addition, 
Third Class Railway Fare for one journey to and from between the 
railway station nearest their school and Dublin, Belfast, or Cork, as the 
case may be ; no car fare or other travelling expenses will, however, be 
allowed. These allowances will in no case be made until after the con- 
clusion of the courses. 

' The hours of attendance will be from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily (with an 
interval of one hour for lunch), except on Saturdays, when the hours 
will be from 10 a.m. to 1 p,m. In addition, Teachers will be required 
in the evenings to write out notes, <fcc. 

Teachers desiring to take advantage of these courses must fill up and 
return the appropriate form of application (see below) as early ae con- 
venient, but in any case so as to reach the Offices of the Department 
not later than the 31st March. 

N.B. — These Courses are open only to Teachers who are over eigh- 
teen years of age, and who are engaged (a) by bocal Committees of 
Technical Instruction; or (b) in Schools receiving grants either directly 
from the jbepartment or under the provisions of an approved local 
Scheme of Technical Instruction. 
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DETAILS OF THE COURSES. 

I. (a.) — E xperimental Science. 

There may be twelve courses of instruction in Experimental Science. 

Subjects : — First Year of the Preliminary Course ; Third and Fourth 
Year Courses in Physics, Chemistry, Mechanical 
Science, Botany, and Physiology and Hygiene, and a 
course in Geology. 

These courses will not only cover the subject matter of the syllabuses 
of the Department's programme for Day Secondary Schools ; but will 
aim directly at bringing home to Teachers the intentions of the Depart- 
ment as expressed in the prefatory note thereto. 

Provisional recognition to teach the subject of the course will be 
accorded to those Teachers who have punctually and regularly attended, 
and successfully done the class work, as testified by laboratory note 
books, and by any examination — written, viva voce , or practical — which 
it may be desirable to hold. 

Application for admission to these courses must be made on Form 

S. 42. 

(Note. — S ummer Courses in the First Year Syllabus and in the 
Second Year Syllabus of the Preliminary (bourse will be conducted m 
alternate years.) 


I. (b .) — Laboratory Arts. 

This course of instruction will be designed specially for those teachers 
who have already successfully attended four Summer Courses in 
Experimental Science, and is primarily intended to give instruction 
such as will enable those in charge of laboratories to effect simple repairs 
to common apparatus, and to design and make new apparatus for lecture 
illustration, or other special purposes. It will also generally tend to 
increase the manipulative skill of the Science Teacher. 

- The Course will include practice in the working of wood, metal, and 
glass; also instruction in the care and maintenance of tools used in 
such work. The properties of common materials used in apparatus 
making will be discussed, in order that teachers may be in a position to 
draw up correct specifications of special apparatus. Practical work in 
lantern slide making, and in the optical projection of apparatus and 
experiments, will also be undertaken. 

The lectures associated with the Course will deal with diagram 
design and construction; the use of the lantern for demonstration 
work ; the design of laboratories and equipment, <fcc. 

Teachers who have punctually and regularly attended, and in respect 
of whom the Department receive satisfactory reports, will receive a 
certificate of satisfactory attendance. Satisfactory attendance at the 
course in Laboratory Arts, will be accepted in lieu of attendance at a 
fifth Summer Course under the conditions of Section I. (2) of Circular 
23. 

Application for admission to this Course must be made on Form 
S. 42. 
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I. (c.) — D rawing and Modelling. 

This Course is intended primarily for the further training of teachers 
who hold the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate, or higher 
certificates. The Department will, however, admit a limited number 
of teachers in Secondary Schools and Art students who wish to become 
teachers of drawing, but who do not at present possess qualifications as 
such recognised by the Department. Applicants must show that they 
have received some previous training in . Art subjects, and preference 
will be given to those who have already obtained some of the successes 
required for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate. 

It is not the intention of the Department to grant temporary recogni- 
tion as Teachers of Drawing in Dag Secondary Schools as the result of 
attendance at this Course. 

Application for admission to this Course must he made on Form 
S. 147. 

II, (a.)— D omestic Economy. 

This course will be arranged for Teachers who have already obtained 
provisional recognition to give instruction in the First and Second 
Year Syllabuses of the Preliminary Course of Experimental Science, 
and who desire to obtain recognition as teachers of Domestic Economy 
in Day Secondary Schools. The course of instruction will include 
Cookery, the elements of Physiology and Hygiene, and Needlework. 

Recognition to teach Domestic Economy in Day Secondary Schools 
during the Session 1908-9 will he given to those teachers who have 
punctually and regularly attended, and successfully done the class work, 
as testified by note books and by any examination — written, viva, voce , 
or practical — which it may be desirable to hold. Teachers who success- 
fully attend three Summer Courses in Domestic Economy, under the 
conditions referred to above, and who teach this subject, for two com- 
plete sessions to the satisfaction of the Department’s Inspectors, will be 
recognised as qualified to give instruction, in Day Secondary Schools, in 
the Preliminary Course of the Department’s Programme of Experimen- 
tal Science and in the Syllabuses of Domestic Economy. (See Circular 
25 \ 

Application for admission to this Course must be made on Form 
S. 42. 


II. (6.) — Manual Instruction (Woodwork). 

The course of Manual work will include instruction in Drawing in 
addition to practical instruction in the use of Woodworking tools, and 
will provide for the further training of Teachers who at present teach 
these subjects in Day Secondary Schools, or who will, be engaged as 
instructors during the forthcoming session. Examinations will be held 
at the conclusion of the course, and Teachers who succeed in passing 
these examinations will, for the present, be accepted as qualified to give 
instruction in the subject under the Department’s Regulations for Day 
Secondary Schools, subject to the conditions of Circular 24. 

Application for admission to this Course must be made on Form 
S. 42. 
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III. — Course of Instruction for Teachers of Limerick Lack- 
Making, CnocHF/r Work, Embroidery, Sprigging, and Drawn 
Thread-Work. 

The object of the present course is to improve existing kinds of work, 
and not to introduce new forms. The instruction will be confined to 
Limerick Lace-making, Crochet Work (Clones and Raised), Embroidery, 
Sprigging, and Drawn Thread-Work. 

The lessons on each of these subjects will include instruction in 
technique, the use of suitable materials, the preparation of working 
tracings, and of drawings from rubbings of crochet. In the case of 
those capable of profiting by such form of instruction, practice in 
Design will also be afforded. Special instruction will be given in the 
artistic arrangements of traditional details ordinarily used by crochet 
workers. Exercises will be given in which the actual units will be 
employed, and drawings will be made from such arrangements as prove 
satisfactory : these exercises will form an important part of the present 
course. 

Certificates will be awarded at the close of the Course to those who 
have attended regularly and worked well, and whose work is of a suffi- 
ciently high standard, as shown by the specimens produced during the 
class-lessons, and by any tests of a written or practical character which 
it may be considered advisable to apply. 

Application for admission to this course must be made on Form 
S 140. 

IY. — Rural Economy. 

A course of instruction in Elementary Science suitable for rural 
schools will be conducted during the month of August. The course is 
intended primarily for teachers in Technical Schools who are eligible to 
conduct classes in Elementary Science for teachers in National Schools, 
under the conditions of the Department's Circular Letter No. 27. 

Examinations, written and practical, will be held at the close of the 
course, and those teachers of Technical Schools who have punctually 
and regularly attended the course and pass these examinations will be 
recognised as qualified to give instruction in the subject to Teachers* 
Classes conducted under the conditions of Circular 27 and Section YI. 
of the Department’s Programme for Technical Schools and Science and 
Art Schools and Classes. 

As far as the accommodation will permit, the Department are pre- 
pared to admit to the course National School teachers who are recog- 
nised by the Commissioners of National Education as eligible to give 
instruction in the Syllabuses of Object Lessons and Elementary Experi- 
mental Science of the Programme for National Schools. 

The object of the course is to enable teachers, already qualified in the 
manner referred to, to illustrate the application of scientific principles 
to the study and explanation of the natural facts of rural life. The in- 
struction will be largely practical in character, and will involve out- 
door work. It will deal with such phenomena as the surface forms of 
the country ; the weather ; the origin and nature of rocks and of soils ; 
the structure, growth and conditions for healthy existence of plants; 
the distribution of types of vegetation ; the structure and habits of 
common animals, and the making of a “ Nature Calendar.” 

Application for admission to this course must be made on Form S. 42, 
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Y. (a). — Manual Training (Metal Work). 

This course is intended for the further training of Manual Instructors 
who are at present under engagement to Local Committees of Technical 
Instruction. Examinations will be held at the close of the course, and 
Instructors who attend satisfactorily and pass these examinations will 
be granted provisional certificates of recognition as teachers of Manual 
Training (Metal Work), under the conditions of Circular 24. 

Application for admission to this Course must be made on Form 

S. 147. 

Y. (6.) — Building Construction. 

This course is also intended for the further training of Manual 
Instructors. The syllabus of instruction will be divided under three 
main heads — (a) Construction and Materials, ( b ) Mechanics of Con- 
struction, and (c) Sanitation, Ventilation and Heating ; and the work 
done during the course will be, as far as possible, practical in character. 
The students will be arranged in sections according to their previous 
knowledge of the subject. 

A certificate of satisfactory attendance and progress will be issued to 
those who are favourably reported upon by the Instructor-in-charge ; 
but it is not the intention of the Department to issue Teachers* Cer- 
tificates on the results of the course. Instructors attending the course 
will be expected to sit for the Board of Education’s Local Examination 
in Building Construction and Drawing, to be held in May, 1909. 

Applications for admission to this Course must bo made on Form 
S. 147. 

VI. (a .) — Hygiene and Sick Nursing. 

The course is intended for Teachers of Domestic Economy at present 
engaged under Local Authorities. 

The object of the course is to provide facilities for these teachers to 
obtain further practical knowledge of the laws of health, and of home 
nursing, so as to enable them to introduce into their courses simple and 
well-directed instruction, for which it is felt there is great need. 

The course will include only as much Human Physiology as is neces- 
sary for the proper understanding of the laws of health, and will deal 
largely with rural and personal hygiene, and with the care of the young 
and of the sick in their own homes, Instruction in First Aid to the 
Injured will also form part of the course. 

The instruction will include practical work, and an examination will 
be held at the close of the course. 

Applications for admission to this course must be made on Form 
S. 146. 

VL (b). — High Class Cookery. 

A course of instruction in High Class Cookery will be arranged for 
in order chiefly to meet the needs of Instructresses who may be j-equired 
to give instruction ir* the subject under County Borough and Urban 
District Schemes. 

Applications for admission to this course must be made on Form 
a i46. 
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Department op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION TO MEMBERS OF 
ENCLOSED RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 1908. 

The Department will, during the months of July and August, conduct 
Summer Courses of Instruction for Teachers of Experimental Science, 
Drawing, and Domestic Economy. 

In all cases in which the 1 >epartment grant the services of expert 
Instructors, compliance with the following conditions will be re- 
quired ; — 

(1.) That the Convent authorities provide accommodation, 
and all necessary apparatus and materials required for the 
Courses. 

(2.) That arrangements will be made, as far as possible, for 
the admission of Teachers from other Convents, who may apply 
for a Course of Instruction at the centre. 

(3.) That none but members of Religious Orders, who are 
actually engaged in teaching in Day Secondary Schools in receipt 
of grants from the Department, will be admitted. 

(4.) That all expenses incurred by Teachers attending the 
courses shall be defrayed by the authorities of the Convents in 
which they teach. 

The courses will, as arule, begin on the 7th July and close on the 
31st July; but, should these dates be not suitable, the Department 
will be prepared to consider applications for courses to begin on the 
21st July or the 4th August. 

The hours of attendance will be from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily (with 
an interval of one hour for lunch), except on Saturdays, when the 
hours of attendance will be from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In addition, 
Teachers will be required in the evenings to write out notes, <fcc. 

The Department are prepared to consider applications for alternative 
arrangements provided they allow of an equal period of teaching. 

Teachers who wish to attend the courses must fill in Form S. 142, 
and forward it to the Department through the Superioress of the 
Convent at which it is desired that they should attend. 

Details of the Courses. 

Experimental Science. 

The subjects of the courses of instruction will be ; — First and Second 
Years of the Preliminary Course ; Third and Fourth Year Courses in 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology and Hygiene. 
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These courses will not only cover the subject matter of the Syllabuses 
of the Department's programme for Day Secondary Schools, but will 
aim directly at bringing home to Teachers the intentions of the Depart- 
ment as expressed in the prefatory note thereto. 

Provisional recognition to teach the subject of the course will be 
accorded to those Teachers who have punctually and regularly attended, 
and successfully done the class work, as testified by laboratory note 
books, and by any examination — written, viva voce , or practical — which 
it may be desirable to hold. 

(Note. — Applications for courses in the First Year Syllabus and in 
the Second \^ear Syllabus of the Preliminary Course will be entertained 
only in alternate years.) 

Drawing and Modelling . 

This course is intended primarily for the further training of teachers 
who hold the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate, or highet 
certificates. The Department will, however, admit a limited number 
of Teachers who wish to become Teachers of Drawing, but who do not 
at present possess qualifications as such recognised by the Department. 
Applicants must show that they have received some previous training 
in Art Subjects, and preference will be given to those who have already 
obtained some of tbe successes required for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ 
Drawing Certificate. 

It is not the intention of the Department to grant temporary recognition 
as teachers of Drawing in Day Secondary Schools as the result of atten- 
dance at this course. 

Domestic Economy. 

This course will be arranged for Teachers who have already obtained 
provisional recognition to give instruction in the First and Second Year 
Syllabuses of the Preliminary Course of Experimental Science, and who 
desire to obtain recognition as teachers of Domestic Economy in Day 
Secondary Schools. The course of instruction will include Cookery, the 
elements of Physiology and Hygiene, and Needlework. 

Recognition to teach Domestic Economy in Day Secondary Schools 
during the Session 1908--9 will be given to those Teachers who have 
punctually and regularly attended, and successfully done the class work, 
as testified by note books and by any examination — written, viva voce , 
or practical — which it may be desirable to hold. Teachers who success- 
fully attend three summer courses in Domestic Economy, under the 
conditions referred to above, and who teach this subject for two complete 
sessions to the satisfaction of the Department's Inspectors, will be 
recognised as qualified to give instruction in Day Secondary Schools, 
in the Preliminary Course of the Department’s Programme of Experi- 
mental Science and in the Syllabuses of Domestic Economy. ( See 
Circular 25.) 
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Circular 49, 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion Street, 

Sir, Dublin, February , 1908. 

The attention of the Department has from time to time been drawn 
to the necessity which exists in maritime towns in Ireland for the pro- 
vision of instruction in Navigation, and they have, with a view to 
indicating to Technical Instruction Committees the nature of the course 
in this subject which it is thought might with advantage be established 
in suitable places, drawn up a syllabus of an elementary character. 
This syllabus is printed overleaf. 

The Department desire, further, to direct attention to the fact that 
the increased rates of grants payable under the terms of their Regula- 
tions for Technical Schools and Science and Art Schools and Classes 
should considerably assist Committees in arranging for the establish- 
ment of classes in this important branch of instruction. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, Secretary. 


SUGGESTED SYLLABUS IN ELEMENTARY NAVIGATION. 
Figure of the Earth : — 

Definitions of Equator ; Parallels of Latitude ; Meridians of Longi- 
tude ; Difference of Latitude ; Difference of Longitude. 

Time : — 

Relation between Longitude and Local Time ; Method of finding 
times of High Water and Low Water at different places. 

Mariner’s Compass : — 

Points of the Compass ; Connection between, and conversion of, 
points and degrees ; Variation and Deviation of the Compass ; Deter- 
mination of the Compass bearing on the true bearing of a distant object. 

Leeway : — 

Method of correcting a course for leeway. 

The Log-Line, and Patent Logs : — 

Construction of, and method of using, the log-line and patent logs. 
Sounding : — 

Construction of, and method of using, the lead and line, and patent 
sounding machines. 

Charts : — 

Mercator’s projection ; Explanation of the signs and abbreviations 
used on Charts ; The use of the parallel rulers and dividers ; Deter, 
mination of a ship’s position by cross-bearings and by soundings • Th 
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use of leading lines when entering and leaving harbours, or approach- 
ing dangers ; The methods of marking the fairway in Channels 
Methods of recognising entrances to harbours and coast lights. 

Sailing : — 

The difference between Parallel, Plane and Traverse Sailing, with 
exercises involving the solution of plane triangles ; Methods of deter- 
mination of the ship’s position by Dead Reckoning. 

Weather ; — 

Weather signals and storm warnings ; The use of Barometer and 
Thermometer readings as weather indications. 


Circular 51. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, 

Sir, or Madam, Dublin, March , 1908. 

I have to inform you that the Regulations for the conduct of the 
examinations in Blackboard Drawing of the Board of Education have 
been revised, and are no longer applicable to Ireland, and that as a 
success in this subject is not now required for higher certificates in 
Drawing or Art, other than the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing 
Certificate, the Department have decided not to make further arrange- 
ments for the holding of these examinations. They will, however, arrange 
for special examinations in Drawing on the Blackboard, for candidates 
for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate, to be held at 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick, Waterford, and Galway, 
during the months of October and November. The examinations in 
Elementary Modelling, which have previously been held in April, May, 
and J une, will also in future be held during the months of October and 
November. 

The tests in these subjects are provided only for candidates for the 
Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate, and the Department will 
not be prepared to admit applicants who have not previously obtained 
at least three of the other successes required for that certificate. 

Applications for admission to the examinations to be conducted in 
October and November, 1908, must be submitted not later than the 
15th September, on Form S. 117 in the case of Elementary Modelling, 
and on Form S. 3 19 in the case of Drawing on the Blackboard. Copies 
of these forms may be obtained, after the 15th August, from the Offices 
of the Department. 

The Department have not fixed any fee to be paid by candidates, but 
the Managers of the schools at which the examinations will fee conducted 
will be at liberty to charge each applicant a fee not exceeding 2$. 6cZ. 

I am, 

Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P, Gill, Secretary, 
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Circular 52, 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland* 

Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin, April, 1908. 

Sir, 

The Department have for some time had under consideration the 
question of the canvassing of members of Committees by candidates for 
employment under schemes of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
and the Standing Council of the Irish Technical Instruction Association 
have urged upon them the undesirable nature of this feature in connec- 
tion with the appointment of Instructors and other officers of Com- 
mittees. The Department feel sure that all Committees will unite with 
them in desiring the discontinuance of a practice which can only militate 
against the efficiency of the work throughout the country. 

It has been suggested that a clause should be inserted in advertise- 
ments issued in connection with appointments under local schemes, 
stating that canvassing by candidates will be regarded as a disqualifica- 
tion, and the Department would urge upon Committees the advisability 
of adopting, and, as far as is in their power, rendering effective, this 
method of dealing with the problem. 

The Department will, as heretofore, be prepared to assist Committees 
in selecting the best candidates, by preparing a short list of those who 
have the necessary attainments, and, where the importance of the 
appointment justifies such a course, instructing one of their Inspectors 
to be present at the meeting of the Committee at which these selected 
candidates are interviewed, in order to afford information and advice. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obodient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, Secretary. 


Circular 53. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin, April } 1908. 
Sir, 

The Department desire to direct the attention of Technical Instruc- 
tion Committees to the terms of Section II., paragraphs 1, 6 and 8, of 
the Regulations for Technical Schools and Science and Art Schools and 
Classes, in regard to the provision in Technical Schools of courses of 
study designed in consideration of local industrial conditions. 

During an examination of the claims made by the Managers of 
Technical Schools for payment of grants under these Regulations, in 
respect of the instruction afforded in the academic year 1906-7, it has 
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appeared that in many cases the Department’s intentions in connection 
with the question of approved courses have not been fully understood, 
and students have been permitted to attend classes in subjects which 
have little or no bearing upon the business, trade, or industry in which 
they are engaged. The Department have been obliged to refuse grants 
in cases of this kind, and, in order to save future disappointment on the 
part of Committees, they wish to state that they will not be ' pre- 
pared to pay grants on account of the attendances of pupils except at 
instruction in the subjects of organised courses which have been designed 
to meet the real requirements of localities, and which have received 
their express approval. 

Each Technical Instruction Committee should, therefore, at a period 
considerably before the opening of the Session, prepare and submit a full 
statement of their proposed courses of study, so that these may, when 
approved by the Department, be inserted in the prospectus of the 
Technical School. 


1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 
Secretary, 


Circular 54. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin, April , 1908. 

Sir or Madam, 

I have to enclose herewith a copy of the Department's Programme of 
Experimental Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic 
Economy for Day Secondary Schools for the session 1907-8, and to 
inform you that the regulations set forth in this publication will not be 
materially altered for the coming school session. 

Attention is directed to the official calendar affixed to the Programme, 
from which it will be observed that if the Managers desire the above- 
named school to be admitted to the list of schools working for grants 
under the conditions of the regulations during the academic year 1908-9, 
application must be made by the 1st May next; 

Copies of the form of application (S.44a.) may be obtained from the 
Offices of the Department. 

I am, Sir or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, I, 

T F. GILL, 

Secretary . 
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III,— SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS, 


No. 471 — 08. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
* INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


MEMORANDUM . 


BUTTER AND MARGARINE ACT, 1907. 

Registration of Butter Factories. 

The ahove-cited Act, which came into operation on the 1st January, 
1908, requires (Section 1) the registration of “ Butter Factories,” that 
is to say — any premises on which by way of trade butter is blended , re- 
worked, o , r subjected to any other treatment , but not so as to cease to be butter. 
u Application for Certificate of Registration must be made by the 
owner or occupier of each butter factory to the proper local authority, 
i,e. f to the County Council or to the Town Council of the Borough, as 
the case may be, in which such butter factory is situate. 

The Local Government Board for Ireland, by Order dated the 11th 
December, 1907, have directed that the following particulars shall be 
stated in each application for registration : — 

(a) Tbe name and address of the owner or occupier carrying on 

business in such factory and making the application. 

(b) The situation of the factory. 

Every application must be signed by the person making it, or in the 
case of an application by a joint stock company, by some person duly 
authorised to act on behalf of such company. 

The Local Government Board, in the Order referred to, also prescribe 
the Form of Certificate of Registration to be issued by the Local 
Authority to the person whose application is in due form 

Failure to register any premises which come within the definition of 
butter factory as given above, renders the person in default liable to 
heavy penalty as provided for in the Butter and Margarine Act, 1907. 

The Act prohibits the registration, as a butter factory, of premises 
which form part of or communicate, otherwise than by a public street 
or road, with premises w%ere margarine, margarine cheese, or mixtures 
of butter with milk or cream are manufactured or dealt in wholesale. 

This prohibition does not, however, apply to premises which on the 
1st January , 1997, were being used as a butter factory and formed part 
of or communicated with premises which were then registered under the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, if and so long as this Department so directs . 

Each registration should forthwith be notified by the Local Authority 
to the Department. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

January, 1908. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held at the Office of^the 
Department, Upper Merr ion-street, Dublin, on 
Meeting of the Tuesday, the 28 th January. The following 

Agricultural Board, were present : — Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., Vice- 
President of the Department (in the chair) ; 
Very Rev. Canon Daly, d.d. ; Colonel Nugent T. Everard, h.m.l. : 
Sir Jcsslyn Gore-Booth, Bart., d l. ; His Grace the Most Reverend 
John Healy, d.d., Lord Archbishop of Tuam ; Mr. William McDonald, 
j.p. ; the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, k.p., d.l. ; Mr. H. de F. 
Montgomery, d.l. ; Mr. P. J. O’Neill, J.r. ; and Mr. Alexander Robb, 
j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department ; Professor J. R. Camp- 
bell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture ; Mr. W. G. S. 
Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; 
Mr. J. S. Gordon, b.sc., Chief Agricultural Inspector; Mr. J. P. 
Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts ; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted 
as Secretary to the meeting) ; and Mr. J. V. Coyle, were also present. 

The following minute with reference to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, was adopted : — 

A letter from the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was read, requesting 
a relaxation of the supervision at present exercised by the Department’s officials 
over the entire expenditure of the Society. In connection therewith the Board 
considered the question of the recent correspondence in the Freeman's Journal, 
and articles which had appeared in other publications as well as speeches con- 
cerning the future policy of the Society. r 

After full consideration the Board decided that the impression which these 
letters, articles, and speeches had created, namely, t^e association of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society with hostility to a political party and to certain 
trading interests, greatly increased the difficulty of the Department, already for 
some years very considerable, in helping the co-operative movement by means of a 
subsidy to this Society, and made it impossible for the Department in the interests 
of their Schemes throughout the country and in that of the Co-operative movement 
itself, to continue their present relations with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

It was of pr unary importance that the Department should be above sus- 
picion of being involved, directly or indirectly, in attacks upon any political 
party in or out of Parliament or upon any legitimate trading interest. The 



same applies to the Agricultural Co-operative movement which the Department 
has been assisting, and whioh the Board concur with the Council of Agriculture 
in considering necessary for the well-being of Irish farmers. The Council while 
divided as to the method of assisting the movement by grants to the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society were unanimous in support of Agricultural co-oper- 
ation itself. Happily the work of the Department is now regarded as non-con- 
tentious, and meets with no opposition from any party or class. It is of the 
greatest importance to preserve this character for it, and to keep it free frdm 
association with political controversy or propaganda in any form. 

With this end in view the Board decided that the aid of the Department 
of Agricultural co-operation of a non-controversial character should henceforth 
bo given directly, and that the arrangement of assisting the movement by means 
of a subsidy to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society should cease. Tho 
relations which have hitherto existed between tho Society and the Department 
should accordingly terminate as soon as practicable, and the Department’s officials 
should no longer serve on tho Committee of tho Society or take any responsibility 
for its work. 

In view, however, of the fact that the Society has entered into certain obli- 
gations to its staff consequent on the recent decision of the Board to render 
financial assistance for a limited period, it was decidqd to continue the full subsidy 
of the £3,000 for the remainder of tho current year on condition that during that 
period the Society refrains from any action cutside the scheme of work already 
approved, and that the sum is applied subject to the monthly audit of the Depart- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, tho Department should be prepared to give direct assistance for 
the organisation of agricultural co-operative societies in all the now well understood 
non-controversial forms. 


A meeting of the Joint Committee appointed by the several Urban 
County Districts in the County of Dublin 
The Board of under Section 10 (b) of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, was 
held on the 2nd April, at the Offices of the 
Department, Upper Merrion -street, Dublin, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing a member on the Board of Technical Instruction in room of 
the late Mr. Thomas Edmondson. Mr. Richard W. Booth was 
appointed to fill the vacancy on the Board of Technical Instruction. 


Emigration from 
Ireland in 1907. 


It appears from the Emigration Statistics Report (Cd. 3987-08) 
that the Emigrants who left Irish ports during 
the year 1907 numbered 39,562, or 9*0 per 
1,000 of the estimated population of Ireland in 
the middle of the year, showing an increase of 3,644 as compared with 
the emigration in the year 1906. The number of males who emigrated 

2 Q 
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in 1907 was 21,506, or 1,863 more than in the year 1906, and the 
number of females 18,056, showing an increase of 1,781. It appears 
that the number of Emigrants (natives of Ireland) who left Ireland in 
1906 is above that for the previous year, and above the average for 
the preceding five years by 2,502. 

There were 39,082 natives of Ireland (or 8*9 per 1,000 of the esti- 
mated population), and 480 were persons belonging to other countries, 
among those who emigrated in the year 1907. When compared with 
the year 1906, the number of Emigrants, natives of Ireland, shows an 
increase of 3,738, but the number of persons belonging to other countries 
shows a decrease of 94. 

Of the 39,082 natives of [reland who left the country last year 5,711, 
or 5*0 per 1,000 of the population of the province in 1901, were from 
Leinster; 11,288, or 10-5 per 1,000 from Munster ; 14,513, or 9*2 per 
1,000 from Ulster: 7,570, or 11*7 per 1,000 from Connaught; the 
total number being equal to 8*8 per 1,000 of the population of Ireland 
in 1901. 

As compared with 1906, in Leinster an increase of 632 is shown, in 
Munster an increase of 1,234, and in Ulster an increase of 2,182 ; but 
in Connaught there is a decrease of 310 Emigrants in 1907, in com- 
parison with the number of Emigrants in 1906. 

With regard to the destinations of the Emigrants — Natives of Ireland 
— it appears that 35,1 20, or 89*9 per cent, of the total, emigrated to the 
Colonies or to Foreign Countries; and 3,562, or 10*1 per cent., to Great 
Britain. The United States of America was the destination of 30,006, 
or 76*8 per cent, of the total number of Emigrants (Natives of Ireland) 
in 1907, in comparison with an average of 28,824, or 80*8 per cent, for 
the four preceding years. Emigration to Canada shows an increase of 
892 in 1907, compared with 1906, the numbers being 4,296 in 1907, 
and 3,404 in 1906. The number of Emigrants to South Africa in 1907 
was 226, as compared with 295 inl9C6 The Emigrants to Australia 
numbered 365 in 1907, against 343 in 1906, 285 in 1905, 336 in 1904, 
380 in 1903, 496 in 1902, 595 in 1901, 834 in 1900, 1,005 in 1899^ 
837 in 1898, 676 in 1897, 545 in 1896, 629 in 1895, 457 in 1894, 511 
in 1893, 1,216 in 1892, 1,821 in 1891, 2,338 in 1890, 3,038 in 1889, 
3,110 in 1888, and 3,798 in 1887. Emigrants to New Zealand num- 
bered 143 in 1907, as against 105 in 1906. The 84 persons who went 
to “ Other Countries ” in the year 1907 include 75 returned as emi- 
grating to South America (including 57 to the Argentine Republic, 
and 16 to Brazil), 5 to France, 2 to Ceylon, one to Portugal and one 
to 8ermanyv 
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The Annual Report on the Grants made by the English Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in aid of Agricultural 
Grants for Education and Research for the Year ended 
Agricultural Education 31st March, 1907 (Cd. 3908 — 1908) has just 
in England. been issued. 

Estimates submitted in last year’s Report 
showed that between 30,000 and 40,000 persons annually receive 
agricultural instruction of some kind, and the Reports of the Board’s 
Inspector showed that 1,116 attended courses at Agricultural institu- 
tions. This year the number attending these institutions was 1,221. 
While these figures are satisfactory, the number of students pursuing 
the longer courses offered by our Colleges is not so large as a few years 
ago promised to be the case, and it must be admitted that in spite of 
inducements in the form of scholarships given by County Councils, and 
of the improvement in the quality of the instruction offered, the English 
farmer does not show much anxiety to obtain systematic instruction in 
agriculture for his son. It is true that there has been of late years a 
gratifying change in the attitude of the farmer towards the teaching 
staff of agricultural institutions, but this attitude has not yet reached 
the point at which it affects the farmer’s personal desire for education. 
Many farmers are now ready enough to admit, by their action on 
Education Committees, if not in so many words, that education is a 
good thing for their neighbours, but the Agricultural Colleges will not 
take the place they should until farmer's are convinced that education 
is a good thing for themselves. 

The special grants in aid of agricultural experiments and research 
amounted to £495 in 1906-7 as against £355 in the previous year. 
Unlike the annual grants to institutions which are given in aid of a 
general fund for the purpose of instruction in agriculture, these grants 
for experiments are paid for a specific object, either to institutions or to 
associations engaged in the investigation of agricultural problems. As 
the experiments come to an end, or change their character, the grants 
cease or alter in amount. In the year under report grants formerly 
made to the Aberdeen Agricultural Research Association and to the 
Association of British and Irish Millers were discontinued, and a grant 
to Cambridge University in respect of pasture experiment was reduced 
from £30 in 1905-6 to £20. On the other hand, the Board made a 
grant of £300 to Rothamsted Experimental Station to enable the Lawes 
Agricultural Trust to complete arrangements for conducting a series of 
experiments on Rotation of Crops, and also experiments upon Clover 
Sickness. 
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The Consular Report on the Trade of Bavaria (Cd, 372?-19 — l90f) 


Agriculture in 
Bavaria. 


recently issued gives some interesting particu- 
lars regarding Bavarian Agriculture. 


A general idea of the yields of the principal crops may be obtained 
from the following table : — 



Total Yield. 

Area 

Cultivated 

Average Yield per 
Hectare.* 


1905. 

1909. 

in 1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Wheat, ... 

Barley, 

Oats, ! 

&ye, 

Potatoes, ... j 

Owts. 
9,375,088 
10,837,954 
11,778,452 
18,402,082 
94,727,448 : 

Cwts. 

9,287,341 

11,681,082 

16,653,837 

16,228,426 

74,532,294 

Hectares.* 

287,610 

353,997 

495,126 

566,790 

352,312 

Cwts. 

32 

31 

24 

32 

271 

Cwta. 

32 

33 

34 

29 

212 


* 2$ acres. 


The Bavarian Government Department for Cattle Insurance, now in 
its tenth year of existence, dealt in 1906 with 79,000 owners of cattle 
to whom £90,703 was paid for compensation. 

305,700 head of cattle wore insured for £4,006,270. The Govern- 
ment grant of £2,000 per annum in aid of the 
Horse and Cattle Horse Insurance Department was raised to 

Insurance. £3,000 in 1906. in that year 30,140 owners 

of 71,612 horses insured the latter for the sum 
of £2,435,147 and received £64,511 in compensation for losses 
contained. 


The dearth of agricultural labourers is becoming a great calamity to 
Bavarian landowners, especially to those in the 
Migratory Agricul- neighbourhood of towns. Polish labourers, in 
tural Labourers. some cases with their families, are now largely 
introduced for the summer months, as is done in 
the noith of the Empire. The daily wages of these Poles range from 
1*. 3 d. to 1*. 6c/., and their return fares, coming to about £2 10*., are 
also paid by their hirers. It would appear that even Bavarian agricul- 
tural labourers do not receive better daily wages than their foreign com- 
petitors ; in Franconia, for instance, they amount to 1*, 6c/, and 1*, 9 d. 
per day, a woman earning from Is. 2Jc to 1*. 5c l. without board, work 
lasting from 12 to 13 hours per diem. For feeding a threshing 
machine a man earns from lcZ. to 1-^cZ, per hour, besides receiving some 
bread and cider in the afternoon. The breaking up of large estates and 
selling the arable land in small plots is also attributed to the scarcity 
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of agricultural labourers, ami seems to be a lucrative business, since 
there are in Bavaria 735 agents employed in this trade. These agents 
were taxed to the amount of £10,180 on an aggregate income of 
£300,200 derived from their transactions. 

Since 1 899 an agricultural co-operative society has existed at Effel* 
trich, a village of about 600 inhabitants, 
Agricultural Co- situated in Upper Franconia, just off the rail- 
operative Society, way line between Erlangen and Bamberg. The 
Effeltrich. district is famous for its system of cultivation, 

whereby plots, after having been planted several 
years with fruit trees, are given over for a period of 10 to 15 
years to the growing of cereals, potatoes, and especially horse-radishes, 
a speciality of Effeltrich. Every inhabitant of that village has his nur 
sery of trees ; if he owns no land himself he goes shares with a land- 
owner, who furnishes the land and the manure, whilst the ocher per- 
forms the necessary labour. The profits are equally divided between 
the two. The members of this society profit by the commercial ex 
pericnce of a secretary in matters of sales and export, and by the in- 
struction of an expert. 

The society consists now of 75 members, and deals with about 800 
customers ; in 1906 its profits amounted to £6,300, and some 65,000 
young trees are sold per annum. The efforts of the society were re- 
warded with a silver medal at the Nuremberg Exhibition in 1906, 

The flow of emigration from Hungary, which has been causing so 
much anxiety to the Government, has. in con- 
Hungarian Emigra- sequence of the financial crisis in the United 
tion. States of America, been to a certain extent and 

fora time checked. Hungarian emigrants are 
returning in considerable numbers, w hile the reports received as to lack 
of employment in America are certainly deterring a good many would- 
be emigrants from seeking their fortunes abroad. The amnesty granted 
by the Emperor-King on the occasion of his recent jubilee to all those 
who, by leaving the country, had evaded military service and had there- 
by rendered themselves liable to punishment, has also contributed to 
the return of many Hungarians to their native land. 

The number of emigrants in the first nine months of 1907 is 
estimated at about 162,000. The number of those who came back 
during the same period is put at 32,000. 

The Government is doing all in its power to find immediate employ- 
ment for all returning emigrants 

2 n 
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The Consular Report on the trade of Belgium (Cd. 2727-1 — 1907) 
recently issued, contains an interesting note on 
Irish Trade with the trade between Ireland and Belgium. In 
Belgium* regard to imports from Ireland, the total for 

the half year amounts to i>34,920. The prin- 
cipal item among them, flax, is, of course, the chief article of interest 
between this country and Ireland, amounting to £13,000; while 
machinery, fish, copper, minerals, and rubber, all show a fair value. 

With respect to the exp&rts for the half year, both the volume arid 
value of Belgian goods sent to Ireland are largely in excess of those of 
the imports from the latter country. The total amounts to <£772,800, 
of which flax accounts for £520,480, flax yarns for £126,680, and 
fabrics of flax, hemp and jute, £16,040 ; in addition, oakum, valued at 
£52,040, was exported to Ireland. Of the other principal exports, 
glass was valued at £13,080, and minerals consisting largely of 
cement, amounting to 10,821 tons, at £11,640. 

In the same Report, the Vice-Consul at Ghent states, that prices of 
flax seed opened firm at the beginning of 1906, 
Belgian Flax Seed, due to an unfavourable report of Indian crops, 
which gave 110,000 tons less than in 1905, and 
also the Argentine, which also furnished 130 000 tons less than in the 
preceding season. This enormous deficit, howevever, was filled by 
North America, which sent 200,000 tons to Europe 

Imports by Ghent from Russia were good and amounted to about 
12,000 tons for the mills. Through these causes prices fell off towards 
the end of the year, but there were few fluctuations in prices. The 
quality “ extra pink ” from Riga varied between 19a 2d. and £1 0s. 2d. 
the sack of 220 iks. c.i.f. Ghent. Owing to excessive imports in 
previous years only 30,000 sacks were imported by Ghent. 



Statistical Tables 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



North Coast. 

East Coast. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

| Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 


Brill, . 


. 


. 

84 

123 

60 

146 


Soles, . , 





39 

107 

91 

296 


Turbot, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

23 

71 

51 

229 


Total Prime Fish, 

* 

. 

. 

. 

146 

301 

202 

670 


Cod, ; 

154 

113 

245 

154 

912 

798 

1,228 

993 


Conger Eel, . . . . i 

4 

3 

3 

2 

483 

278 

273 

233 


Haddock, . . j 

637 

216 

405 

202 

460 

507 

623 

634 


Hake, . , . . 

• .J 


. 

. 

317 

387 

3C7 

698 


Herrings, 

17,795 

7,203 

9,674 

4,312 

984 

176 

2,764 

763 


Ling, 

. 


. 


419 

290 

506 

462 


Mackerel, . 

14 

2 


* 

. 

. 




Plaice, , . . 

2 

1 

20 

25 

381 

578 

851 

603 


Hay or Skate i 

10 

3 

6 

2 

452 

180 

267 

201 


Sprats, . . . . . | 

Whiting, . . . 4 

10 i 

6 


• 

480 

468 

822 

780 


All other except Shell Fish, . | 

86 ; 

40 

3 

3 

457 

316 

IMS 

992 


Total, . . . 

18,612 

7,686 

10,356 


6,441 

4,229 

9,788 ' 

7,169 


Smell Fish:- i 

No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 



Crabs, • 




• 

. 

• 


. 


Lobsters, 


• J 



401 

14 

262 

13 


Mussels, . . | 

Cwfce. 

, i 


Cwts. 


Owts. 

909 

26 

Cwts. 

1,201 

34 


Oysters, , . . \ 

No. 

, 

No. 

, 

No. 

11,498 

21 

No. 

8£80 

20 


!' I 

Other Shell Fish, . J 

j 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts, 

68 

17 

Cwts. 

166 

90 


Total, . . . ! 

L 

• 




• 

106 

• 

167 


Total Value of Fish landed, . 

* 1 

7,686 

• 



4,387 


7316 

Mid 


Note, —T he abort figures are aubjeotto 
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IRELAND. 

as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of January, 1908, 
corresponding period in 1907. 


South Coast. I West Coast. 

1908. 1907. 

X' Value. Value. 

Cwts. £ Owts. £ 

5 10 

61 176 46 167 

31 136 15 72 

I 


12 

50 

21 

80 

92 

311 

66 

249 

61 

39 

37 

48 

571 

312 

49 

27 

. 


10 

5 

294 

164 

40 

17 

136 

63 

29 

41 

1,249 

654 

2,991 

682 


. 

. 


24 

27 

5 

2 

6,776 

1229 

840 

307 

2,124 

829 

1,404 

511 

. 

. 

23 

14 

265 

130 

150 

87 

2,109 

851 

7,468 

2,375 

3,264 

1,847 

12,234 

5,941 

85 

84 

155 

175 

838 

661 

216 

199 

. 


35 

8 

133 

42 

76 

27 


. 

50 

8 


. 

. 

. 

12 

6 

63 

28 

966 

446 

840 

514 

120 

64 

! . .. 

134 

67 

145 

106 

103 

65 

9,300 

2,385 

8,855 

3,156 

9,965 

5,529 

18,174 

8,321 

: 

No. 

1 . 

No. 


No. 


No. 


, 

. 



1,300 

• # 

48 

1,724 

83 

Cwts. 

, 

Owts. 

, 

Cwts. 

302 

25 

Owts. 

804 

49 

No. 

9,966 

29 

No. 

0,174 

12 

No. 

3,654 

, 

4 

No. 

10,489 

12 

Owts. 

439 

87 

Owts. 

6a 

89 

Owt8. 

944 

185 

Owts. 

828 

153 


110 

• 

101 


262 

• 

297 


2,601 


3^7 

* 

6,791 

* 

8,618 


correction in the Annual Batumi. 


Total 


1908. 

1907. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

85 

126 

65 

156 

111 

329 

157 


54 


67 

303 

250 

662 

289 

999 

1,688 

1,262 

1,559 

1,222 

731 

415 

326 

257 

2,382 

1,439 

3,948 

1,559 

341 

414 

372 

600 

27,678 

9,437 

14,682 

5,883 

684 

420 

678 

553 

5,387 

2,700 

19,702 

8,316 

1,306 

1,324 

1,242 

1,302 

595 

176 

374 

238 



50 

8 

1,468 

925 

1,715 

1,272 

808 

526 

2,236 

1,127 

43,318 

19,729 

47,173 

23,336 

No. 


No. 


1,701 

62 

1,986 

96 

Cwts. 

1,211 

51 

Cwts. 

2,005 

83 

No. 

25,108 

54 

No. 

25,483 

14 

Owts. 

1,451 

319 

Owts. 

1,537 

332 

• 

486 

• 

555 


20,215 


23.891 


2 s 2 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 




i 

I North Coast. 

1 

Bast Coast. 

— 


1908. 

J 1907. 

"" w 

1908. 

1907, 



Quan- 

tity. 

I 

j Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

j Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, 


. 

. 

. 


40 

68 

49 

96 

Soles, .... 



• 

. 

• 

21 

68 

66 

216 

Turbot 


• 




18 

53 

28 

131 

Total Prime Fish, 


. 




79 

179 

143 

442 

Cod 


126 

75 

32 

20 

1,787 

1,029 

1,342 

944 

Conger Eel, , . , 


1 

1 

1 

1 

428 

235 

248 

200 

Haddook, 


337 

158 

158 

94 

664 

546 

412 

494 

Hake, .... 



. 

. 


498 

469 

280 

448 

Herrings, 


1,700 

1,447 

. 


982 

220 

1,196 

381 

Ling, .... 


2 

1 

. 


559 

241 

395 

354 

Mackerel,; 


281 

38 

• 


. 

t 

. 


Plaice 


2 

1 



1,183 

1,379 

712 

713 

Ray or Skate, , 


11 

3 

3 

1 

491 

128 

260 

181 

Sprats 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

♦ 

. 

. 

Whiting, 


16 

8 

6 

3 

761 

627 

663 

691 

1(31 other except Shell Fish, 


63 

36 

10 

4 

694 

394 



2,280 

1,120 

Total, , 


6,629 

1,767 

210 

188 

8,126 

6,347 

7,931 

6,868 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, • « 


No. 


No. 

#. 


No. 


No. 


Lobsters, 



. 

"V 

. 

261 

12 

404 

20 

Mussels, . , 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

, 

Cwts. 

664 

16 

Cwts. 

1,163 

32 

Oysters, . , 


No. 


No. 

« 

, 

No. 

16,758 

25 

No. 

11,206 

28 

Other Shell Fish, . 


Cwts. 

. 

Cwts. 

6 

2 

Cwts. 

68 

41 

Cwts. 

162 

88 

Total, , 



• 

• 

2 

* 

■ 

94 

• 

163 

Total Value of Fish landed 


• 

1,767 


126 

■ 

6,441 

• 

131 


NOT**— The above Hpiee are robjwtto 
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IRELAND. 

as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of February, 1908, as 
corresponding period in 1907. 


South Ooait. 

. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. , 

1908. 

1907. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Valuo. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 


Owts. 

£ 

2 

4 

• 


. 

. 

23 

48 

42 

62 

72 

143 

16 

73 

35 

170 

65 

339 

127 

642 

92 

480 

228 

1,028 

1 

2 

1 

3 

18 

71 

33 

105 

37 

126 

62 

239 

19 

70 

36 

173 

73 

410 

183 

795 

171 

668 

362 

1,410 

59 

39 

13 

15 

804 

386 

459 

233 

2,776 

1,529 

1 £46 

1,212 

. 

. 



105 

33 

129 

52 

634 

269 

378 

253 

78 

72 

199 

95 

1,805 

780 

796 

489 

2,884 

1,556 

1.565 

1,172 

. 



. 

3 

2 

71 

58 

501 

471 

351 

506 

274 

56 

215 

62 

185 

54 

959 

324 

6,141 

1,777 

2,370 

767 

92 

52 

1 

1 

483 

258 

620 

316 

1,136 

552 

1,016 

671 

902 

353 

445 

194 

994 

255 

2,273 

927 

2,177 

646 

2,718 

1,121 

151 

142 

200 

184 

515 

434 

355 

492 

1,851 

1,956 

1,267 

1,3S9 



27 

5 

254 

48 

371 

66 

756 

179 

661 

253 


. 

108 

16 


. 



. 

. 

108 

16 

62 

18 

177 

43 

482 

245 

1,214 

669 

1,321 

798 

2,000 

1,306 

U2 

61 

177 

76 

97 

46 

401 

160 

986 

536 

2,868 

1,360 

779 

872 i 

1,598 

864 

5.800 

2,951 

7,831 

! 4,581 

21,234 

10,637 

17,570 , 

11,436 

No. 


No. 


No. 

1 


: no, 

i 


No. 

. | 

i 

. j 

No. 


71 

5 

22 

2 

988 

42 

* 

2,046 

, 

79 

1,810 

59 j 

2,472 

101 

Owts. 

, 

Owts. 


Owts. 

90 

j 

7 

Owts. 

5,037 

369 

Owts. 

644 

23 

o 

O 

401 

No. 

5,922 

12 

No. 

6,804 

14 

No. 

8,694 

9 

No. 

31,616 

30 

No. | 
31,374 f 

46 j 

No. 

49,636 

72 

Owts. 

568 

104 

Owts. 

476 

07 

Owts. ! 
722 | 

167 | 

II 

o 

193 

Cwts. 

1,348 

312 j 

Owts. 

1,657 

375 

• 

121 

* 

113 


! 

225 ! 

, 

671 


440 ' 


949 


977 . | 3,176 I . | 5,262 1 . ! 11,377 j . 12,385 


correction In the Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 




North Coast, 

East Coast. 

— 


1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 












■ 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Owfca. 

£ 

Brill, , . 



. 

. 


23 

41 

40 

83 

Sole 


. 

. 

# 


13 

47 

37 

170 

Turbot. .... 



• 

• 

• 

15 

45 

30 

136 

Total Prime Fish, 






61 

133 

107 

389 

Cod, ti<> 


44 

28 

25 

18 

1,757 

937 

2,114 

1.311 

Conger Eel, . 


. 

. 

. 


624 

330 

817 

247 

Haddock, . . 


268 

127 

116 

56 

681 

540 

*' 470 

593 

Hake, .... 


. 

. 

. 


505 

468 

353 

567 

Herrings, 


. 

. 

. 


32 

9 

• 

. 

Ling, .... 

Mackerel, 



• 


• 

665 

191 

. 

624 

516 

Plaice, «... 


46 

15 

97 

88 

1,323 

1,607 

1,283 

1,309 

Bay or Skate, . 

Sprats, .... 


23 

9 

1 

2 

. 

913 

196 

372 

183 

Whiting, .... 


60 

25 

40 

22 

553 

479 

576 

632 

All other except Shell Fish, . 

• 

147 

59 

25 ! 

8 

709 

430 

4,029 

2,032 

Total, 

• 

577 

293 

307 

194 

7,713 

5,320 

10,245 

7,679 

Shell Fish : 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, . , . 

• 

170 

1 

252 

2 

220 

1 

275 

1 

Lobsters, 


45 

. 

2 

34 

2 

891 

33 

718 

44 

Mussels, . . « 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

244 

12 

Cwts. 

761 

23 

Oysters, . 


No. 

, 

No. 


No, 

4,914 

6 

No. 

19,460 

34 

Other Shell Fish, . 


, Cwts. 

* 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwt8. 

106 

59 

Owts. 

234 

104 

Total, . 

• 

I . .... . 

8 

• 

4 

. i 

i 

. 


■ 

mm 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

298 

. • : 

198 


6,431 

• 

7,886 


NOTE.— The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of March, 1908, as 
corresponding period in 1907. 


South Coast. 


West Coast. 


Total. 

1008. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

' 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

! 

Value. | 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tlty. j 

.Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 1 

Value. 

Cwts. 

* 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

J 5 

Cwts, 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

1 

1 

. 

. 

38 

46 

23 

54 

62 

•88 

63 

137 

26 

124 

34 

171 

376 

2,047 

305 

1,283 

414 ! 

I 

2,218 

376 I 

1,621 

6 

18 

• 

• 

7 

32 

10 

41 

27 

95 

40 

177 

32 

143 

34 

171 

420 

2,125 

338 

1,378 

503 

2,401 

479 

1,938 

46 

31 

46 

27 

2,270 

893 

624 

306 

4,117 

1,889 

2,809 ! 

1,661 

16 

6 

6 

2 

& 

15 

91 

37 

679 

351 

413 

280 

44 

40 

177 

83 

1,527 

859 

558 

418 

2,420 

1,566 

1 1,321 ! 

1,150 

6 

2 

. 

. 

472 

134 

. 

. 

983 

C 04 

353 \ 

567 

71 

20 

3 

1 

273 

93 

555 

140 

376 

122 

558 ! 

141 

36 

27 

20 

17 

1,817 

484 

493 

276 

2,517 

702 

| 1,137 | 

809 

764 

366 

67 

32 

1,225 

775 

615 

279 

1,989 

1,140 

j 6 S 2 : 

311 

136 

127 

127 

144 

891 

778 

379 

507 

2,394 

2,557 

1,886 

j 

2,018 

21 

4 

9 

3 

474 

72 

290 

55 

1,431 

281 

i 676 

243 

68 

16 

230 

46 

668 

| 327 

865 

455 

1,339 

847 

1,711 j 

1,055 

217 

99 

220 

126 

607 

141 

255 

115 

1,680 

729 I 4,529 

2,281 

1,456 


938 

662 

10,683 

6,696 

5,063 

3,965 

20,428 

13,189 

16,553 j 

12,490 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


No, 




. 

, 

. 


. 

. 

390 

2 

527 ; 

3 

. 

. 

72 

4 

1,063 

40 

1,153 

40 

1,999 

76 

1,977 ; 

90 

Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 

36 

4 

Cwts. 

, 302 

17 

Cwts, 

282 

16 

i Owts. 

! 1,063 

40 

No. 

6,678 

13 

No. 

7,686 

16 

No. 

6,300 

6 

No. 

2,205 

3 

No. 

17,892 

i No. i 

25 | 29,351 j 

52 

Owts. 

342 

79 

Cwts. 

467 

i 

91 

Cwts. 

817 

178 

Cwts. 

976 

201 

Cwts. 

1,266 

316 

Cwts. 
1.676 : 

■ L 

399 

1 


■ 


• 

228 


264 

• 

431 

: • j 

584 

L_J 

672 

• 


• 

6,924 

, 

4,229 

| 

• 

13,623 

| . 1 13,074 


correction in the Annual Return*, 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Three Months ended 31st 
March, 1908, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1907. 



March. 

Three Months ended 
31st March. 


1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 


| QUANTITY. 

Brill, 

Owts. 

1,881 

Owts. 

1,567 

Owts. 

6,155 

Owts. 

5,150 

Soles, 

5,134 

5,074 

14,694 

14,885 

Turbot, ... ... ( 

4,838 

4,678 

14,892 

13,926 

Prime Fish not separately distin- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Prime Fish, .. 

11,853 

11,319 

35,741 

33,961 

Bream, 

4,007 

6,949 

24,589 

23,279 

Catfish, 

8,276 

11,459 

14,719 

16,070 

Ooalflsh, 

28,681 

13,010 

80,049 

47,250 

Ood, 

238,206 

250,945 

563,195 

630,315 

Oonger Eels, 

3,752 

6,169 

10,513 

15,421 

Dabs, 

10,207 

8,507 

24,062 

22,739 

Dogfish, 

557 

1,623 

6,274 

8,704 

Dory, 

92 

77 

297 

454 

Flounders or Flukes, 

1,461 

1,125 

2,754 

2,485 

Gurnards. ... 

9,471 

8,789 

27,200 

24,109 

Haddock, ... 

202,962 

202,058 

537,687 

587,191 

Hake, ... ... ... ... 

44,877 

46,382 

122,501 

102,571 

Halibut 

10,702 

9,693 

22.678 

17,723 

Latohets (Tubs), ... 

51 

113 

177 

393 

Lemon Soles, 

4,388 

3,685 

9,286 

8,068 

Ling, 

23,586 

14,151 

52,961 

36,905 

Megrims, ... 

8,301 

6,367 

21,907 

18,102 

Monks (or Anglers), 

2,868 

2,904 

7,662 

8,741 

Mullet (Red) 

96 

102 

482 

299 

Plaice, 

52,302 

58,151 

155,266 

136,498 

Pollack, 

2,429 

2,093 

5,115 

4,718 

Skates and Rays, ... 

28,515 

34,512 

89,370 

98,180 

Torsk 

1,884 

1,209 

4,778 

2,191 

Whiting 

32.370 

23,212 

86,658 

67,477 

Witches, ... ... ... ... 

4,333 

1,695 

11,331 

4,953 

Herrings, ... ... ... 

U33 

1,207 

16,987 

10,602 

Mackerel, ... ... 

15,178 

18,868 

29,630 

22,884 

Mullet (Grey), 

175 

67 

268 

578 

Pilchards, ... ... ... 

— 

119 

— 

624 

Sprats, 

309 

519 

17,493 

16,176 

Whitebait, ... ... ... ... 

570 

569 

1,744 

1,808 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

40,012 

81,607 

102,735 

81,293 

Total, 

798,204 

778,105 

2,085308 

2,082,827 

Shell Fish:— 

Ho. 

No. 

, No. 

^ ’ No. 

Crabs, 

299,880 

169,485 

685309 

367,989 

Lobsters, 

26,858 

26,697 

. 57,068 

54,523 

Oysters. ... .. 

2368,560 . 

3,448,566 

9,072,694 

10,955,458 


Owts. 

Owts, 

Owts, 

Owts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

41,907 

48,884 

139,098 

187,880 


NOYE.-^The figure* for 1908 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Three Months ended 31st 
March, 1908, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1907. 



Mareh. 

Three Months ended 

31st Mareh. 


1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. J 


Value. | 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brill 

6,866 

6,184 

20,358 

18,642 

Soles, 

40,081 

88,713 

107,385 

109,174 

Turbot, 

19,481 

22,780 

58,420 

66,008 

Prime Fish not separately distin - 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

66,481 

67,647 

186,163 

193,824 

Bream. ... ... ... 

1,332 

2,758 

6,634 

7,048 

O&tfi&kit ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3,654 

4.441 

6,748 

7,263 

Coalflsh, ... 

6,868 

5,169 

20,299 

17,114 

Ood, 

119,331 

172,480 

328,280 

451,135 

Conger Eels, 

2,737 

4,771 

8,247 

13,045 

Dabs, 

7,723 

8,189 

19,965 

22,067 

Dogfish, 

155 

258 

1,767 

2,206 

Dory, 

102 

82 

326 

442 

Flounders or Flukes 

748 

787 

1.493 

1,657 

Gurnards, ... 

2,815 

2,609 

8,247 

7,789 

Haddock, ... 

118,022 

146,902 

370,385 

427,025 

HdkOs ••• ••• 

35,042 

41,097 

115,339 

101,036 

Halibut, 

23,984 

28,406 

62,108 

56,432 

Latchets (Tubs), ... 

34 

97 

143 

327 

Lemon Soles, 

11,173 

9,901 

25,673 

24,641 

Ling, 

11,527 

9,283 

27,777 

23,543 

Megrims, 

5,945 

5,819 

18,137 

17,967 

Monks (or Anglers), 

995 

1,261 

3.215 

3,953 

Mullet (Red), 

212 

224 

1,164 

730 

Plaice, 

70,404 

69,189 

208,173 

195,914 

Pollack, 

1,183 

1,350 

2,774 

3,165 

Skates and Rays, ... 

18,261 

28,906 

67,179 

69,116 

Torsk, ... ... ... 

703 

523 

1,869 

990 

Whiting, ... 

14,934 

i 18,683 

44,240 

39,620 

Witches, ... 

4,943 

| 2,352 

12,959 

7,786 

Herrings, ... 

173 

! 511 

5,237 

5,154 

Mackerel, ... 

12,556 

i 15,550 

22,940 

19,544 

Mullet (Grey), 

| 320 

108 

497 

757 

Pilohards, ... 

1 

36 

— 

197 

Sprats, 

41 

38 

3,093 

2,530 

Whitebait, ... 

569 

569 

1,743 

1,803 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

18,041 

15,991 

47,438 

38,924 

Total 

560,961 

655,987 

1,620,243 

1,704,694 

Shell Fish 

| 




Grabs, 

8,241 

2,257 

7,258 

5,090 

Lobsters,... 

1,361 

1,844 

2,898 

2,836 

Oysters, ... 

9,687 

10,995 

31,765 

35,401 

Other Shell Fish, 

| 9,139 

11,120 

27,848 

31,351 

Total, ... 

23,428 

25,716 

69,264 

74,678 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

584,389 

681,658 

1,689,507 

1,839,372 


NOTE.— The figures for 1908 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fisfl returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Three 
Months ended 31st March, 1908, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods for the Year 1907. 



March. 

Three Months ended 
31st March. 


1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 


QUANTITY. 

Herrings, ... 

Sprats. 

Sparlings, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod 

Ling. 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Saitk (Coal Fish ) 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting, ... 

Conger Eel,... 

Turbot 

Halibut, 

Lemon Soles. 

Flounders. Plaice, Brill, 

Skate and Kays, .. 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish, 

Owts. 

62,644 

769 

8 

389 
96,703 
16,076 
1.181 
12,291 
96,481 
IS, 181 
7,264 
438 
3,613 
1,499 
6,169 
21,018 
8,028 

Cwts. 

90,003 
648 
17 
186 
70,735 
11 490 
’979 
11,636 
97 764 
13 523 

4 827 
460 
2,203 

2 119 

6 986 
13^22 
8,479 

Cwts. 

395,731 

3,323 

32 

4,594 

195.987 

36.836 

2,654 

34.405 

277.808 

44,070 

20,873 

1,212 

6,837 

4,769 

16,850 

48,516 

27,624 

Cwts. 

"Hg 

4,110 
182958 
26 596 

1 699 
30 016 
259 464 
35466 
12 867 

1 304 

4 104 

5 264 
17,001 
30,807 
22,607 

Total, 

346,636 

335,476 

.1,121,121 

3,143,748 

Shell Fish :~ 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams, 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish 

No. 

134,072 

36,174 

76,830 

Owts. 

1,465 

6,624 

7,703 

No. 

70,604 

27,904 

86,140 

Owts. 

1,116 

9 702 

6 326 

No. 

398,316 

98.093 

226,810 

Owts. 

4,795 

29,507 

16,863 

No. 

245,913 
91936 
343,610 
Owts. 
3,424 
39 972 
12,169 

Herrings, ... 

Sprats 

Sparlings, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod. 

Ling, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Saith (Coal Fish) 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting, ... 

Conger Eel, 

Turbot, 

Halibut, 

Lemon Soles, 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, ... 

Skate and Rays, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Value. 

£ 

9,283 

116 

43 

172 

36,024 

6,040 

366 

2,087 

49,660 

6.601 

2.708 

1,669 

7,014 

3,689 

7,322 

6.026 

4,813 

£ 

24,045 

90 

67 

78 

32,868 

4 976 
326 

2,498 
50 995 

5 618 
2 382 

1 664 

5 286 
4 656 
8,226 
4 882 
5*418 

£ 

82,955 

611 

110 

1,029 

91,394 

13,236 

880 

7,187 

166,861 

18,858 

8,251 

4,807 

13,467 

12,407 

21,282 

15,208 

16,678 

151,970 
570 
131 
1,252 
92,370 
11 988 
678 
7,039 
162,159 
16969 
6,860 
4 526 

ill! 

11,615 

16,576 

Total, 

141,610 

154,069 

466,016 

519,450 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams. .. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish 

823 

2,130 

294 

220 

327 

1,928 

1*678 

f 336 

165 

565 

1,559 

2,201 

5,690 

1,233 

716 

1,365 

1,039 

1852 

r*?« 

m 

Total 

6,722 

4,664 

15,233 

13,586 

Total Value of Fish landed , 

147,232 

156,783 

460,249 

582,985 


NOfTE. -The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Three Months 
ended 31st March. 1908, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1907. 



March. 

Three Months ended 
31st. March. 


1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. | 


Quantity. | 

Brill, 

Soles, 

Turbot, 

Owts. 

02 

414 

27 

Owts. 

63 

376 

40 

Owts. 

189 

617 

118 

Cwts. 

200 

761 

169 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

603 

479 

924 

1,130 

Ood, 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, ... 

Hake 

Herrings, .. 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats 

Whiting 

FiBh not separately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

Total, ... ... „, 

4,117 
679 
2,4 l'0 
983 
376 
2,617 
1,989 
2,394 
1,431 

1,339 

1,680 

2,809 

413 

1,321 

353 

558 

1,137 

682 

1,886 

675 

1,711 

4,529 

8,581 

1,944 

7,686 

1.826 

34,195 

4,337 

9.553 

5,551 

2,782 

4,128 

3,474 

6,214 

1 117 
6,834 
1,076 

17 610 

2 831 
23,102 

4 395 

1 710 
158 
5,486 
9,633 

20,428 

16,553 

84,980 

81,296 

Shell Fish 

Grabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

No. 

390 

1,999 

17,892 

No. 

527 

1,977 

29,351 

No. 

390 

5,010 

74,374 

No. 

527 

6,435 

104,470 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish, 

Owts. 

282 

1,266 

Owts. 

1,063 

1,676 

Cwts. 

2,137 

4,054 

Owts. 

9,268 

4,870 


VALUE. 1 

Brill 

Soles. ... ... ... 

Turbot, 

£ 

88 

2,218 

95 

£ 

137 

1,624 

177 

£ 

276 

3,027 

428 

£ 

436 

3,192 

719 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

2,401 

1,938 

3,731 

4,347 

Cod, 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, .. 

Hake, 

HerringB, ... 

Ling 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 

a aViAil flaVi 

1,889 

351 

1,666 

604 

122 

702 

1,140 

2,557 

281 

847 

729 

1,661 

286 

1,150 

567 

141 

809 

311 

2 : §t! 

1 055 
2,281 

4,680 

1.065 

4,561 

1,489 

11,336 

1,674 

4,486 

5,837 

635 

2,570 

1,791 

4,095 

796 

3,881 

1,673 

6,791 

2 033 

9 748 

4 739 
734 

24 

3,633 

4,768 

UAvcpt sJUcUl uBu» 

Total, j 

13,189 

12,490 

43,855 

47,262 

Shell Fish:- kj 

Crabs, ... ... ... .J* 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, 

Mussels, 

Other Shell Fish, 

2 

75 

25 

16 

316 

3 

IE 

3$ 

2 

196 

125 

90 

947 

3 

287 

ji 

Total, 

434 

584 

1,360 

2,088 

Total Yalue of Fish Landed, ... 

13,623 

13,074 

45,215 

49,350 


NOTE.—* The above figures are subject to correction in Annual Returns. 
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Average Prices of Crops, Live Stock, Meat, Provisions, Sic., for 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1908. 


product. 


PROVINCE. 


Ireland. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

j Ulster. 

j Con- 
1 naught 

1908. 

1907. 

Crops 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

a d. 

g. d . 

#. d. 

Wheat, per 112 ltm. 

8 42 

6 9i 

- 

— 

7 n 

6 H 

Oats (White), „ 

6 10i 

6 8f 

6 10 

6 22 

6 0} 

6 li 

„ (Black), 

6 41 

6 H 

— 

5 n 

5 n 

6 2 

Barley, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Potatoes, . „ 

4 42 

3 8\ 

4 42 

3 5 

4 33 

3 82 

Hay (Clover), . „ 

3 6 

2 8 

3 6,J 

3 0 

3 3 1 

3 12 

„ (Meadow), 

2 4 h 

1 8g 

2 101 

2 62 

2 02 

2 64 

Grass Seed— 







(Perennial Rye), „ 

- 

— 

16 4 

— 

16 4 

8 94 

(Italian Rye), „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Flax, . per 14 lbs. 

- 

- 

6 7S 

— 

6 7f 

7 2 

live stock 







Store Cattle 

£ s. d . 

£ n. d. 

£ *. d> 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ .v. <1. 

One year old, per head, 

7 17 11 

8 12 6 

6 18 11 

7 6 6 

7 15 2 

7 12 7 

Two years old, „ 

10 14 0 

10 16 9 

8 7 9 

9 18 10 

10 3 8 

10 3 11 

Three years old, „ 

12 18 11 

13 19 2 

11 16 6 

12 17 2 

12 17 5 

12 12 10 

Springers, „ 

14 16 2 

13 11 6 

13 11 10 

14 4 3 

13 16 1 

13 17 4 

Store Sheep:— 

Lambs, . „ 

1 7 0 

1 15 11 


1 11 9 

1 14 2 

1 19 11 

One year old and 
over, . „ 

1 16 8 

2 0 1 

— 

1 17 6 

1 19 0 

2 5 0 

Two years old 
and over, . „ 

1 

2 3 1 

2 8 11 

' 

2 2 6 

2 4 11 

2 8 3 

Store Pigs (8 to 10 
weeks old), „ 

0 19 4 0 19 10 

1 

{ 

j 0 19 1 

1 0 8 

0 19 8 

12 8 

Fat Cattle 

Bullocks, . „ 



j 


17 18 6 

17 13 1 

Heifers, , „ 


— 

i — 

— 

16 1 11 

16 15 7 

Cows, . 

- 



- 

15 6 8 

15 16 4 

Fat Sheep 



! 




Wethers, • „ j 

— 



— 

2 12 3 

2 15 2 

Ewes, . „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 8 3 

2 9 8 

Hoggets, . „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 2 0 

2 8 2 

Lambs, . „ 

- 

- 


— 


— 

MEAT, PROVISIONS, &C. 

d. 

s. d. 

1 s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d . 

Beef (Live), • . per 112 lbs. 

— 

- 

— 

— 

32 9 

32 0 

„ (Dead), „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57 4 

66 0 

Mutton (Live), „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 0 

43 24 

„ (Dead), 

— 

— 


— 

70 0 

75 74 

Pork (Dead), . „ 

48 5* 

OQ 

$ 

44 8$ 

44 4 

45 3 i 

50 04 

Butter (Creamery), „ 

117 4 

116 8 

— 

— 

116 8 

106 6 

„ (Factory), „ 

00 

8 

*-< 

104 2 

— 

— 

104 0 

87 4 

„ (Farmers), „ 

106 7 

112 3 

122 0 

93 3 

110 11 

90 6 

Eggs, . per 120 

9 0 

8 0b 

— 

8 35 

8 7| 

0 14 

Wool, • per lb. 

0 8,f 




0 82 

i 1 1 
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Weekly Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, and Barley, per 112 lbs., 
computed from Market Returns of certain quantities of these 
Cereals supplied by Inland Revenue Officers, during the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1908. 


Returns 

Wheat. 

OATS. 

Barley. 

received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Prioe per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

1908. 

«. d . 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

.v. d. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

s. d. 

Cwts. of 

112 lbs. 

January 4, 

7 0 

45 

6 4,? 

9,748 

- 

- 

„ 11. . 

7 U| 

225 

6 3j 

9,156 

6 8] 

332 

„ 18, . 

6 8 

82 

6 61 

10,836 

- 

- 

„ 25, . 

6 8 

15 

6 4 

12,243 

- 

- 

February 1, 

6 10 

98 

6 2 

10,431 

5 4 

16 

„ 8, 

6 8 

105 

6 14 

8,569 

- 

- 

„ 15, . 

6 8 

25 

6 n 

9,868 

6 0 

12 

m 22, . 

6 8 

74 

5 lli 

7,687 

- 

- 

„ 29, . 

6 8 

5 : 

6 1 

5,825 

- 

- 

March 7, 

6 8 

15 

6 

6,378 

- 

— 

„ 14, . 


- ( 

0 0] 

7,029 

1 - 

- 

„ 21, . ! 

- 

- 

5 95 

6,816 

i - 

- 

„ 28, . 

i 


j 

6 

6,943 




Average Prices of Fat Cattle and Fat Sheep, per 112 lbs., Live Weight, 
sold in the Dublin Market during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1908, 
and also for the corresponding period during the eleven preceding years. 


Description. 






YEAR. 





1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 1897. 


*. d. 

s. d. 

1 *. d. 

8. d. 

s. d} 

s, d. 

$. d. 

8. d. 

! 8. d. 

s. d , 

j 

s. d . j s. d. 

Fat Cattle, 

32 9 

32 0 

30 lli 

31 5} 

30 8f 

33 10 

32 6£ 

32 45 

33 2 

31 8 

29 9.} ! 31 44 

Fat Sheep, 

40 0 

43 2£i 42 51 

39 9| 

39 6| 

41 05 

u n 

36 93 

37 5 

34 U 

36 95 j 36 114 






Number of Animals included in Returns furnished under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, Sections 

3 and 4, during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1908. 
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DISEASES CF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NUMBER of OUTBREAKS of Swine-Fever, and Number of SWINE returned as having 
been SLAUGHTERED in Ireland, under the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 



SWINE-FEVER. 

* Quarter ended 


1 Swine Slaughtered 


Outbreaks 

i as Diseased 


confirmed. 

or as having been 



Exposed to Infection. 

31st March, 1908, . 

41 

1 

| 958 

j 


Number of Outbreaks reported as havinp taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by ANTHRAX and Glanders in Ireland in the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Anthrax. 

GLANDERS 
(including Farcy). 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis. 

Outbreaks I Animals 
Reported. j Attacked. 

Outbreaks! Animals 
Reported. ! Attacked. 

Outbreaks Animals 
Reported. 1 Attacked. 

31st March, 1908, 

j 

i 

3 | 6 

i 

i 

! 


Number of Oases of Rabies in Dogs in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Cases. 

31st March, 1908 ] 

1 



Number of OUTBREAKS reported as having taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-Scab and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 



j Sheep-Scab. 

ParasiticvMang e. 

Quarter ended 

! Outbroaks 
j Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

31st March, 1908, . 

. | 214 

i 

3,294 

15 

21 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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BUTTER PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 

Abstracted prom “The Grocer,” “ Grocer’s Review,” 

Excepting 1-lb. Rolls and Farmers’ Butter all quotations are the Landed Prioes of the 
less than the landed prices in Great Britain, 





WEEK ENDED 

Country of 




JANUARY 


Origin. 

Type of Package. 

Plaoc of Sale. 






4th. 

11th. 

18th. , 

25th, 






Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

per owt. 

Ireland- 



8. K. 

8. s. 

S'. 8. 

8. 8 , ^ 

Creamery Butter. 

Kiels, kegs, or 

London, 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

pyramid boxes, 

Liverpool, 

- 

- 

- 

- \ 



Bristol, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Cardiff, 

- 


- 

- 



Manchester, ... 

120-122 

122-126 

120-123 

122-124 



Birmingham, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Glasgow, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Limerick, 


- 

- 

- 



Cork, 

_ 

- 

- 

- 



Belfast 

- - 

- 

- 

- 



Dublin, 

123-125 

123-126 

123-126 

] 23-126 


1 lb. rolls, 54 lb. 

F.O.R 

127/2-133 

121/4 133 

125-133 

126-133 | 


boxes. 




Factories, 

- 

London, 

— 

— 

— 




Liverpool. 


- 

- 

- 



Bristol, 

102-106 


- 

- 



Cardiff, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Manchester, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- , 

Farmers’ Butter, 

Firkins, 1st, Ex- 

Cork, 

110-113 

113-114 

112-11/ 

114-118 


port Price. 






Do. 2nd „ 

Cork, 

104-108 

108-113 

110-1 

. 113-116 


Do. 3rd „ 

Cork, 

90-97 

97-105 

105-106 

102-106 


Fresh. ... 

Cork, 

97-116 

100-115 

104-112 

104-114 j __ 




Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. i 

France 

12 x21b. rolls, ... 

London, 

13-16/6 

13-15/6 

13-15/6 

13-15 6 I 




Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. ;l | 


Paris baskets, ... 

do., 

122-126 

122-126 

122-126 

122-126 1 



f 

106 

107 

107 

107 1 



Copenhagen | 
Quotation, i 

Kr. 119/- 

Kr. 120/2 

Kr. 118/10 

Kr. 119 

DENMARK AND 
Sweden. 


per *» per 

60 owt. 

per » per 
50 cwt. 

1 per = per 
50 cwt. 

per =5 per ' 
50 owt. 


l 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos, iJ 



Average overprice, 

- 

- 

- 

- In 


Kids, 

London, 

123-125 

124-126 

124-126 

124-125 ji 



Liverpool, 

127/6-130 

127/6-130 

128/6-131 

127/6-130 || 



Bristol, 

- 

- 

- 

- i;f 



Cardiff, 

128-129 

128-129 

130 

129-130 | 



Manchester, ... 

127-130 

126-130 

126-130 

125-128 \ 



Birmingham, ... 

127-128/6 

127-129 

127-129/6 

126-130 \ 



Nowcastle-on- 

Tyne. 

Glasgow, ... 

126-129 

126-129 

125-129 

126-128 



125-126 

126-126 

126-127 

126-127 



Leith, 

126-126 

125-126 

126-127 

125-126 l 



Hull, 

126-130 

127-130 

127-181 

127-131 


lib. rolls, 10x24 

F. 0. R. London, 

128/4 

129/6 

129/6 

129/6 


lbs. boxes. 






Finland, ... 

Kids, .. 1 

Mancaester, ... 

123-126 | 

123-126 | 

123-1*6 

124-1*6 

* , 


Liverpool, 

- 


- 

- 



Hull, 

122-126 

123-127 

122-128 

125-128 

k.\ 


Cardiff, 

- 


- 

- 


ENDED 31st MARCH, 1908. 

“ Grocer’s Gazette,” and other Trade Reports. 

Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.R. Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5s. to 7s. per cwt. 


This figure covers freight, commission, handling, &c. 






WEEK ENDED 







FEBRUARY 



MARCH 



1st. 

8th. 

15th. 

22nd. 

29th. 

7th. 

14th. 

21st. 

28th. 


Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per ewii. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


ft. K. 

s X. 

.S’. ft. 

ft. a. 

fi. s. 

ft. ft. 

X. X. 

.<?. ft. 

a. 


— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

124 

120-122 

120 

118-120 


- 

127-128 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

- 

- 


114-116 


- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


123-120 

126-130 

130-153 

145 150 

140 145 

123/8-128/4 

118-126 

116-120 

116-120 


121-133 

126-144/8 

126-149/4 

146 158/8 

144/8-156/4 

135/4-140 

130/8-140 

126-130/8 

121/4 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


... 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 


118 

118-129 

129-142 

125-141 

110-122 

113-115 

114-116 

112-115 

108-110 


110-117 

114-125 

125-139 

121-136 

100-120 

106-113 

106*110 

101-109 

104-107 


102-109 

107 -123 

120-130 

115-130 

93-115 

96-99 

103-105 

103-105 

99-103 


i 106-1 15_ 

100-1 30_ 

113-140 

115 143 

100-1.23 

93 109 

99 114 

99-116 

98-110 


Per doz. lb«. 

Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Perdoz. lbs. 

Pordoz.lbs. 

! Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lhs. 


13-15/6 

13/6-16/- 

14/6-17 • 

16-17/6 

14-16/6 

14-16/6 

14/6-17 

13/6-16 

13-15/6 


Per cwt. 

Per owt. ! 

Per cwt 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 


! 122-126 | 

123-131 | 

140 

143-145 

133-135 

133-135 

137-130 

128 130 

124-126 


109 

114 

124 

125 

! 107 

107 

102 

102 

96 


I Kr. 121/4 

Kr. 126/11 

j Kr. 138/7 

Kr. 139/7 

Kr. 119/7 

Kr. 119/5 

Kr. 113/10 

Kr. 113/9 

Kr. 107/2 


per « per 

per ™ per 

i per ---• per 

per ----- per 

per per 

per per 

per per 1 

per *-• per 

per ™ per 


1 50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

I 50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. j 

60 cwt. 

50 cwt. 


Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilofi. 

Kilos. 


— 

— 

! — 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


126-128 

136 142 

148-153 

146-152 

! 124-126 

124-127 

118-122 

118-120 

112 114 


127/6-130 

136/6-144 

145/6-152 

151/0-156 

! 

124-129 

124 129 

119-122 

116 122 


— 

— 

! — 

■— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


128-130 

134-136 

1 144-148 

152-154 

140 

128-130 

128-130 

122 124 

122 


125-128 

129-134 ! 

140-145 

150-157 

128-142 

120-124 

121 125 

116-122 

116-120 


124-130 

130-134 j 

139-145 

149 154 

- 

124-128 6 

124/6 128 

118-124 

116-123 


125-127 

129-131 ! 

139-143 

152-156 

140-146 

121-125 

121-125 

116-120 

115-118 


126-127 

130-132 

143-146 

154-158 

110-148 

122-127 

124-127 

120-121 

118-119 


124-126 

129-130 

138-140 

152-164 

14G -148 

120 

124-126 

118-120 

117-119 


128-131 

132-136 

142-151 

162-155 | 

136-153 

124-130 

125-129 

120-124 

117 124 


131/10 

137/8 

149/4 

150/6 ; 

129/6 

129/6 

123/8 

123/8 

116/8 


124-126 

127-131 

137-142 

146-152 

126-138 

120-122 

121-123 

115 118 

" 113-116 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


126-128 

180-134 

140-149 

150-153 

132-148 

122-128 

124-126 

117-120 

116-119 


— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 


[Continued on paces 590-601. 
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BUTTER PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 

Abstracted from “The Grocer,” “Grocer’s Review,” 


Excepting l lli. Rolls and Farmers’ Butter all quotations are the Landed Prices of the 
' less than the landed prices in Great Britain, 


, 



WEEK ENDED 

Country of j 




January 



Origin. ! 

Typo of Package. 

Place of Sale, 







4 th. 

11th. 

18th. 

25th. 


i 





Per ewt, 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 





s. ft. 

s. s. 

,v. ft. 

x. ft. 


Russia & Siberia, 

Kids, ... I 

London, 

110-112 

112 

114 

114 


Liverpool, 

112 

no 

— 

— 




Bristol. 

110 

112-116 

112-116 

— 




Cardiff, 

— 

__ 

— 

— 



1 

Manchester, 

112-115 

— 


— 




Birmingham, ... 

115/6-116 

116 

— 

__ 



i 

Glasgow, 

— 

— 

— 

— 



| 

Leith, 

112-114 

112 114 

114-116 

116-118 



! 

Hull, 



— 

— 


Holland, 

Boxes, 

London, ... ! 

116-118 

_ 


_ 


i 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 



Rolls, 

do. ... ; 

13/6-14 

13/6-14 

14-14/6 

14-14/6 



! 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cw t. 

Per owt. 



Boxes, 

Glasgow, 

125-126 

125-126 

125-126 

125-126 



120 122 

120-122 

120-122 

120-122 




Manchester, ... 

123-124 

122-124 

123-125 

124 




Hull, 

126-130 

126-129 

125-128 

125-129 





Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Italy 

Rolls, 

London, 

13/6-15 

13/6-15 

12/6-14 

13-14 , 




Per ewt 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


Canada 

56 lb. boxes, 

London, 

— 

— 


— 




Liverpool, 

- 

~ 

- 

- 




Bristol* 

— 

- 

- 

- 




Cardiff, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



| 

j Birmingham, ... 

• - 


- 

- 




Manchester, ... 

- 


- 

- 




! Glasgow, 

- 


- 

- 


AUSTRALIA & New 

Boxes, 

London, \ 

L (s. 112-116 
! A i u. 112-1 14 

. Is. 112-116 
A ‘ t u.112-116 

* U. 114-118 
A f u.112-118 

. is. 115-118 
A * ) u.116-118 


Zealand.* 


: ( 

! Z. 116-120 

Z. 118 120 

Z. 118-120 

Z. 118-120 




! Liverpool, 

! A 116-120/6 

A. 114-121 

A. 118/6 122 

A. 117/6-121 




i Z. 121/6-125 

Z. 121-124/6 

Z. 120/6-124 

Z. 120/6 124 




Bristol, 

! A. 114-120 

A. 116-120 

A. 118-120 

A. 118-122 





Z. 119-124 

Z. 120-124 

Z. 120-124 

Z. 122-124 




Cardiff, 

1 

A. 11H-120 

A 116-120 

A. 118 12k 

A. 118-122 




7, 120 122 

Z. 122-123 

Z. 122-123 

Z. 122-123 




! Manchester, ... 

j 

A. 116-120 

A. 117-120 

A. 117-120 

A. 119-122 




Z. 120-122 

Z. 120-123 

Z. 121 124 

Z. 120 124 




Birmingham, ... 

A. 118-122 

A. 117-121 

A. 117/6-122 

A. 118-121 

4 - 



Z. 121/6-124 6 

Z. 121/6 125 

Z. 122-125 

Z. 121-124/6 




; Glasgow, 

A. 117-119 

A. 117-119 

A. 119 121 

A. 119-120 




Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 121-122 




Leith, 

A. - 

z — 

A. - 
Z. - 

A. 120-124 

A. - 

A. — 




j Hull, 

A. 114-124 

A. 120-124 

A. 119-123 




Z. - 


Z. - 

Z. - 


Argentina, 

Boxes, 

I London 

112-118 



114-120 

111 120 

116-118 




Liverpool, 

117 120 

1 15-120 

117-121 

117-121 




Bristol, 

116-122 

117-122 

122 

122 




Cardiff, 

122-123 

120-123 

122-123 

122-123 




Manchester, ... 

118-120 

118-121 

119-122 

120-122 




Birmingham, ... 

121-122 

118-122/6 

118/6-122/6 

i 118/6-122/6 



iTubs acdtoxesT 

Glasgow, 

117-118 

117-118 

117-118 

119-120 


United States, .. 

London, 

— 

i "KHHU6 

100 106 

100-108 




Liverpool, 

- 

1 

- 

100-110 




! Bristol, 

- 

1 

— 

- 




| Cardiff, 

- 

j 

- 

- 




Manchester, ... 


1 

- 

1 ! - 



* 4 -Australia. Z.— New Zealand, s.-Sftltefl. n,— Unnalted, 
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ENDED 31st MARCH, 1908 — continued. 

“ Groceh’s Gazette,” and other Trade Reports. 

Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.R. Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5s. to 7s. per cwt« 


This figure covers freight, commission, handling, Ac. 


WEEK ENDED 




February 



| March 


1st. 

8th. 

15th. 

22nd. 

29th. 

j 7th. 

j 14th. 

21st. 

28th. 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


s. ft. 

ft. .s. 

ft. ft, 

.S*. ft. 

ft. ,t. 

•S’. S. 

ft. ft. 

.S'. .S’. 

ft, a. 


116-118 

126-130 

140 146 

140-146 

110-116 

114-116 

112-116 

108-110 

106-110 




- 

- 

134 

118 

-- 

- 

110-112 


120 

123-124 

135 137 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



— 

126-128 

134-138 

140-146 

— 

116-120 

116-122 

— 

112-114 


— 

— 

— 

— 

126 

112-116 

112-116 

110-112 

110-112 


117-118 

126-128 

130-132 

150-152 


- 

_ 

“ 

- 



— 

— 

_ 

142-146 

_ 

_ 

116-118 

114-116 

110-112 


Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs 

Per doz. lbs. 

Por doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


14-14/6 

15-15/6 

16 16/6 

10-16/0 

14-14/6 

13/6 14 

13/6-14 

13/6 14 

12/6-13 


Per cwt, 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Por cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 


125-126 

128 120 

112 114 

150-154 

144-146 

120-131 

128-132 

126-127 

121-122 


120 122 

125-12:1 

138-140 

149-150 

— 

118-120 

122-124 

122 123 

117-118 


- 

127-128 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


124 130 

130 134 

143-149 

150-158 

136-148 

122-130 

122-128 

122*126 

118-122 


Per doz. lbs. Per doz, lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 



14-15 

15-15/0 

15/6-16 

14 15 

14-15 

14-15 

16 

16 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Por cwt. 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


a 1 a. 118 124 

| u. 118-121 

J A. 134 144 

A. 148-150 

A. 146-152 

! A. 110 116 

L j s.114 122 
Mu 114 124 

a (8.112 118 

'Nullfi 122 

. (s.106-112 

Mu no in 

» (8.101-110 
A - 1 u 106-112 


Z. 122-124 

Z. 138-141 

Z. 148-152 

Z . 146-152 

Z. 114 120 

! Z. 120-124 

Z. 118-120 i 

Z. 110-114 

Z. 110 112 


A. 120-123 

A. 120/6- 140 

A. 145-149 

A. 148/6-155 

A. - 

A. 11 9/6- 123 

A.l 19/6- 122/6 

A. 112 116 

A. 109/6-11 4 


Z. 122/6-125 

Z. 131-142 

Z. 145-151/6 

Z. 152-155 

Z. — 

Z. 122 126 

Z. 121-125 

Z. 115 119 

Z. 113/0-117 

! 

A. 122-124 

A 137 138 

A. 148 154 

A. 147-153 

A. 124-130 

A. 1 16 122 

A. 114 120 

A 108-114 

A. 1HM 14 


Z. 124-126 

Z. 138-140 

Z. 152-156 

Z. 152-156 

Z. 126-136 

Z 124-126 

Z. 120-124 

Z. 113-118 

Z. 114 116 


A. 124-125 

A. 136-135 

A. 150-152 

A. 150 

A. 126-132 

A. 118 122 

A. 116 122 

A. 110-116 

A 1-8-114 


Z. 121-125 

Z. 140-112 

Z 152 154 

Z. 150-152 

Z. 134 

Z. 124-12.! 

Z. 124 

Z. 116 118 

Z. 114-116 


A. 120-122 

A. 126-132 

A. 142-146 

A. 150-152 

A. - 

A, 118 ,20 

A. 120 

A. 112 113 

A. 110-112 


Z. 122 124 

Z. 128 136 

Z. 144-147 

Z. 154 

Z. - 

Z. 120 122 

Z. 122 

Z. 113 114 

Z. 113 114 


A. 120-121/6 

A. 129-134 

A. 140 144 

A. 146-151 

A. - 

A. 118-121 

A. 119-123 

A. 112 118 

A. 106 112 


Z. 122-125 

Z. 130-133 

Z. 144-146 

Z. 150-152/6 

Z. - 

Z. 121/6-124 

Z. 124 127 

Z. 115 121 

Z. 114-117 


A, 120 122 

A. 134-136 

A. 146 150 

A. 150-164 

A. 126-132 

A. 118 120 

A. 116-122 

A. U.8-117 

A. 108-112 


Z 122-124 

Z. 134-136 

Z. 146-150 

Z. 152 154 

Z. 132-134 

Z. 120-122 

Z. 122-124 

Z. 114-116 

Z. 113-114 


A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. — 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. — 


Ik. *— 

Z, - 

Z. - 

Z - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 

Z - 


A, 118-123 

A. 128-131 

A. 140-147 

A. 150-152 

A. 140*142 

A. 122-125 

A 122 124 

A. 115-118 

A. 108-114 


Z. — 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 152-154 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 


118-124 

134-140 

144 152 

146-150 

114-120 

116-120 

116-120 

110-112 

106-110 


120-122 

130-138 

146-148 

149-152 

— 

120 122 

120-123 

113-115 

110-110 


123-124 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 




124-125 

138 

152 

152 

138 

— 

122-124 

116-118 

116 


121-122 

128-134 

—■ 

150-152 

— 

.... 

121-122 

112 114 

113-114 


120-122/6 

130-132 

142 144/0 

148-152 

■ — 

122-124 

121-121 

114-121 

111/6-116 


121-122 

134-131 

— 

~ j 

— 

120 122 I 

120-122 

114 116 

114-116 


iio-ui 

120130“ 

130 135 

124-130 ~i 

— 

100-110 

— 

100-102 

— 



112-120 

131 135 

- j 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

134 

128-132 

112*126 

112-116 

104-112 

104 106 

100-104 


112-114 

- 

126 

128-136 | 

110-112 

110 

108-110 

100 104 

100 

■ 

— 

- i 

- 

I 

- 

~ 1 

- 


- 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 



Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores 

.(fattening) 

Milch 

Cows, 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Fat, 

Stores. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Baltina, 

Belfast, 

132 

0,701 

3 

1*1,270 

1,316 

1,822 

72 

857 

204 

24,966 

41 

1,161 

*21 


I,i82 

Coleraine, . 

38 


, 



, 




Cork, . 

1,957 

8,905 

25 

539 

855 

432 

3,683 

16,371 

3,530 

4,827 

7 

8.304 

Drogheda, . 

3.377 

92 

11 


, 

3,608 

1,896 


t; 

1.902 

Dublin. 

Si ,3 If) 

2G.F00 

5,194 

1,011 

445 

1,873 

65,638 

27,892 

30 

5 

27,927 

Dundalk, . 

D undrum, . 

♦ 2,352 

2,524 

248 

154 


5,278 

200 


. 

200 


Greonore, . 

1,690 

1,800 

231 

547 



4,168 

96 

, 

13 

109 

Larne, . 

821 

3,770 

] 

10 


1,254 

5,869 

93 

, 

2 

95 

Limerick, . 

287 

20 




52 

359 



> 


Londonderry, . 

3,797 

10,020 

i?i 

* 824 

281 

2,240 

17,936 

1,086 

, 

. 

1,086 

Milford, . . 

6 

83 

, 

2 


, 

91 




, 

Mulroy, 

2 ! 

38 

, 

, 


1 

41 





Newry, 

62 

556 

10 

6 



633 

ioc 

. 


ioe 

Portrush, . 


351 


1 



355 





Sligo, . 

30 

89 

’ 1 

, 

i35 


255 

167 

, 


i67 

Waterford,. 

6,127 

6.999 

27 

61 

224 

312 

13,750 

4,213 

116 

*44 

4,372 

Westport, . 
'Wexford, . 

31 


, 

5 

68 


104 

690 

, 

. 

690 

1,135 

' 269 

3 

1 



1,408 

631 


_ 

631 

Total, . . 

58,228 

77,160 

: 7.836 

I 

6,312 

1,657 

10,272 

160,465 

41,851 

4,993 

77j 

46,921 

I 


TABLE 

Return ot the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

Sheep, 

British Ports. 













Fat i Storcs 

1 u ‘ !( fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

1 

Calves, 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. Lambs. 

j 

Total. 

Ardrossan, 

1,965 

1,795 

723 

539 


50 

5,072 





\yr, . . . 

1,711 

6.188 

203 

586 


828 

8,516 

268 


q 

270 

Barrow, 

160 

1,737 

19 

45 


, 

1.961 




e 

Bristol, * 

1,134 

1.799 

77 

191 


251 

3,452 

1,378 

4,621 

32 

6,031 

Cardiff, 

Dover, 

• 



1 

. 

* 4 

' 5 

• 




Falmouth, . 
Fishguard, 

4,079 

8.G93 

876 

* (567 

*13 

3,240 

16.968 

4,378 

321 

'l9 

4,718 

Fleer wood, 

2.210 

2,675 

171 

805 

, 

20 

5.381 

511 



514 

Glasgow, . 

6,876 

12,708 

521 

7U 

1,041 

4,016 

25,933 

332 



332 

Greenock, . 

239 

2,029 


11 

7 

9 

2,295 

14 



14 

Beysham, . 

1,008 

11,691 

368 

451 

13 

191 

13,699 

410 



410 

Holyhead, . 

6,964 

10.770 

845 

672 

1 1 

19.265 

5,915 

30 

18 

5,963 

Liverpool, . 

21,943 

14,339 

4,523 

1162 

583 

638 | 

43,168 

2 

24,607 

21 

6 

24,634 

London, 


. 

1 



1 | 

160 



160 

Manchester, 

6.529 

44 

14 

5 



6,692 

3,861 

® 


3,861 

New haven, 


20 


# 



20 


# 


Plymouth, . 
Preston, 

364 

30 

■ 


• 


394 

. | 

• 


• 

Silioth, 

2,714 

* 768 

’ 4 

0 



3,486 


t 



Southampton, . 

26 

31 


4 

# 


61 

*14 

f 


*14 

Stranraer, . 

306 

2,873 

— - 1 

2 


1,023 

4,205 

• 

* 


• 

Total, . 

~58,228 

77,160 

7,836 

5,312 

"T5T| 

10,272 

160,465 

41351 

l 

4,993 

77 

46,021 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 

I. 


Britain during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, showing the 
in Ireland. 


1 Swine. 




Horses. 














Mules 


Tefal 

Animals. 





Goats. 





or 

Asses. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 


Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

Jounets 



130 


130 








331 

Ballina, 

2,292 

1,049 

3,341 

2 

1 

133 

883 

1,317 

1 

j 

30,818 

Belfast. 

25 

25 



3 

2 

f, 


1 

72 

Coleraiue. 

12,422 

40 

12,462 

, 


80 

203 

283 


151 

37.634 

Cork. 

1,421 

202 

1,623 

1 


17 

13 

30 



7.061 

Drogheda. 

94,902 

31 

94,933 

3 

16 

804 

714 

1,534 

3 

26 

190,064 

Dublin. 

8,552 

1,425 

9,977 

103 


105 

77 

132 



15,740 

Dnndalk. 

Dundrum. 

807 

307 

i,iu 

‘21 


630 

487 

1,007 


' 1 

6.480 

Green'ore. 

43 

2,835 

2,878 


* 1 

41 

121 

106 


1 

8,19.) 

j Larne. 





1 

l 

2 



361 

Limerick. 

1,419 

i75 

1,594 

‘ 2 


17 

50 

67 


* 1 

20.686 

Londonderry 

303 


303 




1 

1 


1 

396 

Milford. 

394 


894 



* 1 

1 

2 



437 1 

Mulroy. 

799 

, 

799 



4 

; 1 

5 



1,633 

Newry. 

87 


87 



1 


1 



413 

Portrusb. 

8,030 


8,636 



2 

‘ 1 

3 


, 

9,061 

Sligo. 

17,500 

’ 1 

17,501 


2 

237 

319 

688 


41 

36.252 

W nterford. 

2,202 


2,202 



2 

1 

3 



2,999 

Westport. 

4,739 

1 

4,740 


2 

l 3_ 

6 

11 



6,7‘iO 

Wexford 

156,673 

6,060 

162,739 

132 

22 

j 2,384 

1 2,8.61 

5,267 

4 

285 

375,763 

Total. 


II. 

Britain during the Three Months ended B 1st March, 1908, showing the 
in Great Britain. 


Swine. 

Fat. 

Stores. Total. 

284 

1,302 1,586 

205 

1,806 2,011 

1,305 

34 1,339 

13,170 

. 13,170 

10,596 

’ 1 10,697 

492 

341 $33 

11,034 

111 11,145 

15 

. 15 

12,803 

64 12,867 

68,730 ! 

307 69,037 

46.023 

793 46,815 

8 

. 8 

866 

. 866 

465 

465 

* 

677 

677 

• 

1,308 1,308 

156,678 

6,066 162,739 

! 


Horses. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 


69 

192 

261 


8 

30 

38 


11 

19 

30 

2 

49 

95 

1 

146 

1 


. 

2 

’ 1 

* 3 

2_ 

252 

37 8 

632 

1 

182 

301 

484 

t 

147 

326 

472 

1 

7 

7 

15 


108 

155 

263 

15 

1,243 

969 

i 2.227 


197 

194 

391 



1 

1 


69 

49 

108 

# 

‘ 4 

’ 6 

10 



1 

1 

* 

1 


l 


1 

16 

J7 

' 1 

44 

121 | 

166 

22 

2,884 

~7,86l" 

5,267 


5,uIe * . Total 
or Asses. Animals , 
fennet> 


. 0,919 Ardrossan. 

. 10.835 Ayr. 

. 3,331 Barrow. 

2 22,801 Bristol. 

1 < ardift'. 

f> Dover. 

•1 j Falmouth. 

« 32,910 Fishguard. 

1 7,215 Fleetwooa. 

10 37,891 Glasgow. 

1 2.311 Greenock. 

. 27,239 lleysham. 

20 80,037 Holyhead. 

192 115,295 Liverpool. 

1 176 London. 

3 11,430 Manchester. 

. 20 Newhaven. 

. 869 Plymouth. 

. 1 Preston. 

3,487 Silloth. 

. 769 Southampton. 

1 5,680 Stranraer. 

233 375,763 j Total. 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 


of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

Sheei\ 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

cS. 0al ™“- 

Total. 

Sheep. | Lambs. 

Total. 

Baltina, . 
Belfast. , 

* 

’ 2 

' 2 


; 1 ; 

‘ 4 

705 

765 

Coleraine, 

Cork, 









Drogheda, 
Dublin, , 


11 


’ 2 

• i 

• ! • 

13 

126 

126 

Dundalk, 

Dundrum, 

Greenoro, 





; 




i 

Larne, . 
Limerick, 
Londonderry, , 
Newry, . 

• 

9 

.* 


1 

! ■ 

10 

36 | . 

36 

Portrush . 
Rosslare, . 

Slig'j, 

Waterford, 


‘ 1 


, 

; 

* 1 

; i . 1 


Westport, 
Wexford, . 





• 1 *• 




Total, . 


28 

2 

1 

2 

. ! 1 

28 

i 

927 | . 

927 


TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 



CATTLE. 


SHEET. 


British Ports. 

Fat, 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Ardrossan, 


2 





2 

524 


524 

Ayr, . 

Barrow, . 
Bristol, 


* 


, 



* 

200 


206 

Cardiff, . . 

Fishguard, 

Fleetwood, 


* 



♦ 

: 


• 


. 


Glasgow, . 


1 





1 

i97 


i97 

Greenock, . 
Heysham, . 

*. 

, 

3 

‘ 2 




* 5 




Holyhead, . 
Liverpool,. 


1 





1 




London, . 
Manchester, 

i , 

* 





• 


. 


Newhaven, 
Plymouth, 
Sllioth, . . 


6 





’ 6 




Southampton, . 


1 


2 



3 




Stranraer, 
Whitehaven, . 


9 




‘ 1 

10 




JoM, . . 

• 

28 

2 

2 


i 

, 28 

927 

• 

i 

927 
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IJI. 


during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, showing the Ports 
in Ireland. 


Swine. 



Horses. 












Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


i 1 

Goats. 





or 

A sscs. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. : Stores. 1 Total. 

1 | 

— 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

Jennets 


Ballina. 


• i , ■ . 


12 

49 

53 

114 


1 

884 ! Belfast. 

i - 









Coleralno. 

• ' • 


2 

48 

52 

102 

* 


102 

Cork. 

Drogheda. 


2 

17 

260 

1*63 

440 


1 

582 

Dublin. 




5 

5 

10 



10 

Dundalk. 

Dundrum. 



‘ 1 

12 

10 

*23 



23 

Greenore. 



4 

6 

30 

40 



86 

Larne. 




1 

. 

1 



1 

Limerick. 



2 

3 

3 

8 



8 

Londonderry. 




1 


■ 1 



1 

Newry. 

, | , 



3 

‘ 2 

5 



5 

Portrush. 




1 


1 



1 

Rosslare. 

Sligo. 



’ 2 

*17 

’ll) 

*38 



39 

Waterford. 

Westport.. 





■* 4 

’ 4 



4 

Wexlord. 

• : • : _ • 

2 

40 

406 

311 

■ 

■ 

2 

1,746 ; 

Total. 


during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, showing the Ports of 
Great Britain. 



Total 

BRITISH 

Animals. 

Ports. 

58 f 

Ardrossan. 

213 

Ayr. 

1 

Barrow. 

73 

Bristol. 


Cardiff. 

65 

Fishguard, 

62 

Fleetwood. 

244 

Glasgow. 

12 

Greenock. 

15 

Heyflbam. 

385 

Holyhead. 

53 

Liverpool. 

, 

London. 

5 

Manchester. 

, i 

Newhavcn. 

1 

Plymouth. 

25 

Silloth. 

5 

Southampton. 

;>0 

Stranraer. 

• 

1 Whitehaven. 

1,746 j 

Total. 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to bhc 

showing the Ports of 


Irish Ports. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

i 

i 

Fat. 

Stores 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

j 

i 

Total. 

.Sheep. 

Lambs. To al. 

Belfast, .... 

Dublin 

Total, 

1 . 

I • i 

j 

• 



’ 

i 

• 

• i 

. 

• 

• 


* ! • 



Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 


Isle of man Port. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

Storos. 

Other 

Cattle, 

Calves Total. 

Sheep. Lambs T tal. 

" j : 

i i 

Douglas 

• 

• 

i • 

i 

• 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 


ISLE OF MAN PORT. 


CATTLE. 


Fat. Stores. 


Other 

!Oattle.: CuJve "' 


Douglas, 


Total. 


Sheep. 


SHEEP. 


Lambs. 


Total 
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IbLE of Man during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, 
in the Isle of Man. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 3Lst March, 1908, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the_ Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, 
in the Isle of Man. 
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COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 




Cattle. 


Irish Poets. 


• 

— 


Fat. Stores. 

S. halves. 

Total. 

Cork to Aghada Pier, 

i 

1 

i , 

10 

1 

10 

„ to Belfast, 

i • 1 


i 1 

„ to Spike Island, 

, 

! . 

j , 

„ to Queenstown, 

' , 

, t 


„ to Waterford, 

. 10 

• 

10 

Total. . 

1 • 11 

i 

10 

1 

i 21 

1 

Aghada Pier to Cork, 

. 

! 

| . 

Dublin „ 


. , 


Spike Island „ , 


2 

! 2 

Queenstown „ 

i 

• « 

< 

Waterford „ 


• 


Total, . 

. f . 2 

2 

Waterford to Ballyhack, . 


. 

| . 

„ to Belfast, 

. 

, , 

| • 

to Dunoannon, 

52 

38 

90 

Total, , 

52 

• 38 

90 

Ballyhack to Waterford, . 

146 58 


204 

Dunoannon to Waterford, 

79 66 

145 

Kilrush to Limerick, 

48 107 


155 

Kildysart „ 

10 

• • 

10 

Glin 

, 



Portumna 

, , 


# 

Tarbert 

, , 


, 

Banagher „ 

• 

1 


Total, . 

48 117 


105 

Greeneastle to Groenore, 

• 117 


117 

G reenore to Greeneastle, 

,1.1 

1 

• 1 

. . 


Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 



• 



• 

135 

1 

! 

135 

135 

.* i 

136 


Londonderry to Moville, . 


Swine. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

1 

, 

• 

1 




105 I 116 
282 



Moville to Londonderry, . 

20 

176 

10 

20 

226 


. 

14 


14 

Ballina to Sligo, . 
Belmullet „ 

* 

• 

1 

• 

1 


• 


766 


766 

Total, . 

. 

♦ 

1 

• 

1 


. 


766 


766 

Mulroy to Milford, . 


1 

. 

* 

1 






. 

Milford to Mulroy, . 

3 

IT 


> 

5 


. 


. 

4 

4 

Mulroy to Portrusli, . 


. 

. 

, 

. 


. 


. 

. 

. 

Portruah to Mulroy, . 


• 


. 



. 


. 

• 

. 

Petal, . 

301 

600 

11 

70 

982 

247 

1 

248 

rg 

7 
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during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, showin 
and Debarkation. 




10 

23 

650 

9 

57 

716 

102 

102 

426 

436 

1,210 

162 

680 



g the Places 


Irish Pouts. 


Cork to Agliada Pier, 

„ to Belfast. 

,, to Spike Inland. 

„ to Queenstown. 

,, to Waterford. 

Total. 

Aghadn Pier to Cork. 
Dublin 

Spike Island „ 
Queenstown „ 
Waterford „ 

Total. 

Waterford to Ballylmck. 

„ to Belfast, 

„ to Duncannon. 

Total. 

Bally hack to Waterford. 

Duncannon to Waterford. 

Kilrush to Limerick. 
Kildysart ,, 

Glin 

Portumna „ 

Tarbevt 

Banagher 

Total. 

Green castlo to Greenore. 
Greenore to Greencastle. 
Londonderry to Moville. 

Moville to Londonderry. 

Ballina to Sligo. 

Belmullet „ 

Total. 

Mulroy to Milford. 
Milford to Mulroy. 
Mulroy tc Portruah. 
Portrush to Mulroy. 


i 


1 

4,948 


Total. 
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Retorn oi the Nombeb of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

— 

68 

61 

129 

Cork, . . 

- 

4 

0 

9 

Dublin, .... 

- 

39 

33 

72 

Dundalk, .... 

- 

63 

37 

109 

Greonort*, .... 

- 

223 

96 

318 

Waterford, .... 

' 

14 

16 

29 

Total, 

— 

411 

246 

667 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st March, 1908, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 



N umber of Horses. 

PORTS. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dublin, .... 

- 

3 

1 

4 

Waterford, .... 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Total, 

i 

3 

1 

4 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland direct 
from Foreign Countries during the Three Months ended 31st 
March, 1908, showing the Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 
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EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Table showing, by Destinations, the Numbers of Emigrants (Natives 
of Ireland) who left the Ports of Ireland during the months of 
January, February, and March, 1908, and the total for the 
Three Months ended the 31st March, 1908; together with 
the total Number of Emigrants in each of the corresponding 
periods of the year 1907. 


Destination. 

January, 
1908. ‘ 

February, 

1908. 

March, 

1908. 

Three Months 
ended 31st 
March, 

1908. 

Foreign Countries 






America (U.S.), 

• 

256 

473 

1,327 

2,066 

Canada, • 

. 

48 

79 

288 

416 

South Africa, . 

. 

11 

18 

10 

39 

Australia, . . , 

9 

37 

42 

28 

107 

New Zealand, . . 

• 

6 

1C 

5 

27 

Other Countries, • 

« 

11 

15 

7 

33 

Total, . . 

• 

369 

C43 

1,665 

2,677 

Great Britain 






England and Wales, • 

9 

137 

183 

142 

462 

Scotland, . , . 

. \ 

135 

108 

71 

317 

Total, 


272 

291 

216 

779 

General Total for 1908, 

• ' 

641 

934 

1,881 

3,456 

General Total for 1907, 

693 

1,190 

! 

2,670 

4,569 


The figures are subject to revision in the Annual Report. 

The figures in the above Table have been extracted from Returns published by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 




Week ended 



ARTICLES, 

4th 

Jan. 

llth 

Jan. 

18th 

Jan. 

! 25th 
| Jan. 

1st 

Feb. 


ANIMALS, LIVING— 

Horses, , . . .No. 







fresh meat— 

Beef (including refrigerated ami 



1 

i 




frozen), . . . cwts. 


t 


■ 



Mutton, „ „ „ „ 


. 

. 

. 



Salted or Preserved Meat— 







Bacon, .... cwts. 


g 

9 

1 * 



Beef, 

© 


® 




Hams, . . . „ 





1 


Pork, . . „ 







Meat, unenumerated, Salted or 







Fresh, .... cwts. 



, 




Meat preserved otherwise than by 
salting (including tinned and 







canned), . . . cwts. 

. 

. 


. 



dairy Produce and Substitutes™ 







Butter, .... cwts. 



, 

! # 



Margarine, . . . „ 

84 

57 

81 

132 

7G 


Cheese, 


4 

, 

1 



Milk, Condensed, . „ 

9 

90 

121 

119 

39 


„ Cream, . . „ 






,, Preserved, other kinds ,, 

, 

, 

, 

! . 



Eggs, . . . gt. bunds. 

720 

180 

2,100 

600 

804 


Lard, . . . ewt.s. 

153 

14 

734 

! , 

G 


Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour— i 




! 



Wheat, .... owls. 

65.800 

277,400 

, 

11,400 

46.600 


Wheat, Meal and Flour. . „ 1 

1,000 

34,300 

92,800 68,100 

16,300 


Barley, . . . . „ < 


5,400 

, 



Oats, . . . „ j 


15,700 

10,100 

J „ 



Peas, , . . . „ j 


360 

40 

40 


Beans, . . . . „ 



, 

j , 

, 


Maize or Indian Corn, . „ j 

172,900 

. 

288,100 

j 153,800 

173,700 


Fruit, Raw— : 




1 



Apples, . . . owt,s. | 

. 

, 

25 

i . 

, 


Currants, . . 

, 

, 

, 




Gooseberries, . . „ 

. 


. 

, 



Pears, . . . . „ j 

, 

, 


. 

t 


Plums, . . . . „ i 

, 

, 

. 

, 

t 


Grapes, . , . „ 

, 

. 

. 


, 


Lemons, . . . . 

. 

. 

. 

, 

t 


Oranges, . . . . „ j 

. 

, 

. 


t 


Strawberries, . . . „ i 


. 





Unenumerated, . „ | 

. 


. 

. 

, 


HAY, tons 

. 



, 



Straw, . . . . „ : 

. 

» 

. 

, 

, 


Moss Litter, I 

132 

55 

72 

72 

, 


Hops, .... cwts. | 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 


VEGETABLES, RAW— 







Onions, . . . bushols j 

Potatoes, . . . cwts. 

2,634 

816 

1,680 

2,076 

400 


. 


, 



Tomatoes, . . . „ ! 

# 


, 

» 



Unenumerated,. . . £ i 


, 


« 



VEGETABLES, DRIED, . . Cwts. ! 

, 

, 


, 



Preserved by Canning, . „ j 

. 



. 

• 


Poultry and game, . . £ 

• 

i 

* 


• 



» This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to a request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of Weekly Returns. 
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Produce Imported direct (i.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
4th January, 1908, to 28th March, 1908.* 


Week ended 

8th ! 

15th ! 

22nd 

29fch | 

7th 

14th 

21st 

28tli 

, Feb. , 

Fob. | 

Feb. 

Fob. j 

March. 

March, i 

March. ( 

March. 

j 

. 

3,700 

, 

| 

• 

| 

• 


* 

. 

2,120 


' 233 

• 

: i 

45 




33 

• 

• 

• 

• 




1,768 

24 


97 

10 


• 


48 

129 

53 

96 

99 

71 

3 

68 

68 


1 



6 

9 

1 

« 



77 

. 

32 

64 

30 

96 

54 

62 

83 


♦ 

960 


240 

36 





• 

. 

no 

2,864 

1,990 

100 


• 



233,400 

125,900 

356,000 

331,200 

270.200 

11,900 

79,300 


900 

15,800 | 

59.000 

32,000 

27,000 

21,400 

3,000 

25,400 



6,600 j 




54,500 





3,000 

18,900 


19,100 



150 

60 ! 

40 

460 ! 


30 

80 

20 


151,300 

265,900 

! 158,200 

338,700 

224,800 | 

190,300 ! 

82,300 

216,900 


* 


| 

244 

j 

1 i 

60 

60 

! 



• 

\ 

! ; 

i : 

i : 

i . 1 

I 

i 

, 

j 

* 


11 

33 


104 

45 

j 22 

161 

102 


3,776 

2,991 

4,103 

2,090 

3,532 

980 

1,230 

600 


8 

9 


j * 

2 

2 

• j 

• 


50 

* 


1 

!"• 

f- . . 

• 

* i 



Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 
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and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
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THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The thirteenth meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held 
on Tuesday, 19th May, 1908, in the Royal University of Ireland, 
Earl sfort -terrace, Dublin . 

The chair was taken at 11 o’clock by Mr. T. W. Russell, m.p., 
Vice-President of the Department. 

The following were present: — 

Representing the Department . — The Vice-President; Mr. T. 
P. Gill, Secretary ; Mr. J. R. Campbell, Assistant Secretary in 
respect of Agriculture ; Mr. George Fletcher, Assistant Secretary 
in respect of Technical Instruction; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., 
Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, Superintendent of the Sta- 
tistics and Intelligence Branch ; Mr. J. S. Gordon, Chief Agri- 
cultural Inspector; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Ac- 
counts; Mr. J. D. Daly, Senior Staff Officer; Mr. T. Butler; 
Mr. J. V. Coyle; Mr. A. Kelly ; Mr. TT. G. Smith; Mr. R. H. 
Lee ; and Mr. E. O’Neill. 

Members of Council, according to Provinces. 

Leinster. 

Robert A. Anderson; Gerald J. Brenan, j.p. ; Algernon T. 
F. Briscoe, j.p. ; Stephen J. Brown, j.p. ; Captain Loftus A. 
Bryan, j.p., d.l. ; Thomas M. Carew ; Denis J. Cogan ; Major J. 
II. Connellan, d.l.; William M. Corbet; Thomas W. Delany, 
William Delany, m.p. ; Robert Downes, j.p. ; Colonel Nugent T. 
Everard, h.m.l. ; William Field, m.p. ; Rev. T. A. Finlay, m.a., 
f.r.u.i. ; James Galvin ; Patrick Hanlon ; Patrick J. Kennedy, 
j.p. ; James McCarthy; The Right Hon. The Earl of Mayo, k.p., 
p.c., d.l. ; Joseph Mooney, j.p.; George F. Murphy, j.p.; 
Patrick J. O’Neill, j.p. ; Charles H. Peacocke, j.p. ; William R. 
Ronaldson ; James Mackay Wilson, j.p., d.l. 

Ulster. 

Edward Archdale, j.p., d.l.; Frank Barbour; Rev. E. F. 
Campbell, m.a, ; Alexander L. Clark, j.p. ; George Knox Gilli- 
land, j.p., d.l. ; Robert T. Huston, m.r.c.v.s. ; John Keenan, 
j.p. ; John S. F. M'Cance, j.p.; Thomas A. M‘Clure. j.p.; T. P. 
M'Kenna, J.p.; H. de F. Montgomery, d.l.; Rev. Laurence 

2 u 2 
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O’Ciarain, p.p. ; Captain John Patrick, j.p. ; Robert H. S. 
Reade, j.p., d.l. ; Colonel R. G. Sharman-Crawford, J.P., d.l.; 
William Smyth, j.p. ;* Captain T. Butler Stoney, j.p., , D.L. ; 
Thomas Toal, j.p. 

Munster. 

Captain William C. Coghlan, j.p. ; Thomas Corcoran, j.p. ; 
Edmond Cummins, j.p.; Thomas Duggan; Patrick J. Hogan, 
j.p. ; William McDonald, j.p.; Patrick S. Manning; Michael 
Mescal, j.p. ; Edmond Nugent, j.p. ; William W. O’Dwyer, j.p. ; 
David Leo O’Gorman; Timothy Sheohy ; George F. Trench, j.p. 

Connaugh t . 

The Right Hon. Lord Clonbrock, k.p., p.c., h.m.l. ; P. J. 
Costello; Rev. Joseph G. Digges, m.a. ; John Galvin; Thomas G. 
Griffin; Rev. M. J. M'Hugh, p.p.; Rev. P. M'Loughlin, p.p,; 
Daniel Morrin ; Colonel John P. Nolan, j.p. 

Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

The minutes of the twelfth meeting, 19th November, 1907, a 
copy of which had been sent to each member of the Council, were 
taken as read, and were signed as correct. 

The Vice-President delivered his address.* 

Rev. T. A. Finlay referred to the resolution adopted at the 
last meeting of the Council on the subject of the grant to the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. That resolution was to 
the effect that the Council should recommend the Agricultural 
Board to continue a diminishing grant for a period of years, at 
the end of which it would cease altogether. The resolution was a 
compact between the Department and the Council. But at a 
meeting of the Agricultural Board held in January last, this com- 
pact was set aside without any further reference to the Council, 
and it was decided that the grant should be#withdrawn at the end 
of a year. This procedure raised the question of the relations 
of the Council itself to the Department of Agriculture. He 
thought that this question should be defined in a way that would 
preclude the occurrence of such’ an incident in future. 

The Vice-President explained that the Agricultural Board were 
charged under the Act of Parliament with the control of the De- 
partment’s endowment for agriculture, and no grant could be 
made from that fund without their concurrence. He stated the 

* See p. 614, et seq. 
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circumstances that led to the action taken by the Board in this 
matter, and referred to certain correspondence in the Freeman's 
Journal, and to other articles and speeches* concerning the future 
policy of the Society. As this correspondence implied the associa- 
tion of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society with hostility 
to a political party and to certain trading interests, the Board 
unanimously decided that the Department would not be justified 
in continuing to subsidise the Society, and that accordingly the 
subsidy should be withdrawn at the end of a year. 

Colonel Everard said that no desire whatever existed on the 
part of the Society to antagonise any political party. As an ex- 
president of the Society, he concurred in the minute adopted by 
the Agricultural Board, but with an important limitation that 
the Department should undertake direct organisation only when 
it was shown that the Society was unable to cope with the work. 

After some further discussion, Rev. T. A. Finlay said the de- 
bate on the policy had gone beyond the issue that lie had raised. 
In the circumstances, however, he would not move the resolution 
that he had intended to propose. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. Stephen J . Brown, 
j.p., and seconded by Mr. William W. O’Dwyer, j.p., was passed 
unanimously : — 

“ That this Council considers it urgently necessary that 
immediate action should be taken to carry into effect the re- 
commendations of the recent Departmental Committee on 
Irish Forestry, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the members of the Cabinet, and to all the Irish members of 
Parliament/' 

The following resolution standing on the agenda paper in the 
name of Mr. William Field, M.P., was not moved: — 

“ That we call upon the Legislature to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Forestry Committee, and provide funds 
for carrying out the adequate reafforestation of Ireland in 
conjunction with the co-operation of elected local authori- 
ties/' 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. Thomas Duggan (on 
behalf of Mr. Hugh Ryan), and seconded by Mr. William 
W. O'Dwyer, j.p., was passed unanimously: — 

“ That the inclusion on the Register of half-bred sires is 
one which meets the approval of this Council, who further 
strongly urge upon the Department greatly to increase their 
operations in purchasing and rearing half-bred colts with a 
view to their registration and sale in districts where agricul- 
tural stallions have already been declared unsuitable." 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Gerald J. 
Brenan, j.p., and seconded by Major J. H. Connellan, d.l. : — 

“ That the repoft of the Kilkenny Live Stock Comurittee 
of the 28th of March last, adopted by the County Committee 
of Agriculture on the 6th April, be approved by the Council 
of Agriculture ; and that the Department be requested to 
facilitate the working of the dairy herd scheme by sanction- 
ing the recommendations proposed by the Kilkenny County 
Committee.” 

The following is a copy of the report referred to in the fore- 
going resolution : — 

“ The Live Stock Committee having given careful con- 
sideration to Mr. Butler’s letter, are of opinion that sufficient 
attention is not being paid by the Department to the Irish 
Dairy Herd Scheme, inasmuch as very few farmers are aware 
of the existing regulations for the registration of dairy cows, 
and in the opinion of this Committee the time has come for 
the more active co-operation of the Department in the de- 
velopment of the scheme, and that local committees should 
be endowed with powers similar to the horse brooding scheme 
to carry out the scheme in their respective areas ; local in- 
spections for the selection of cows to be held at distances not 
exceeding six miles in our dairy districts.” 

After considerable discussion, in which several valuable recom- 
mendations were made and noted, Mr. Brenan accepted the Vice- 
President's suggestion that the resolution should be withdrawn. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. William M/Donald, 
j.p., and seconded by Mr. R. Downes, J.r., was passed unani- 
mously : — 

“That the Department take steps to investigate methods 
of drying grain crops in racks in accordance with recont in- 
ventions.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William 
M'Donald, j.p., and seconded by Mr. Alexander L. Clark, 
j.p. : — 

“ That in view of the grievous loss inflicted on the farmers 
by the sale of inferior seeds, manures, and feeding stuffs, 
we think it urgently necessary that the Department should 
publish the names of the manufacturers of such articles 
which have been sampled and analysed, together with the re- 
sults of the analyses and the prices charged.” 

After considerable discussion, the Vice-President said that 
while the Department were in sympathy with the object of the 
resolution, they could not undertake to adopt the mode of 



action proposed. The various suggestions made in the course of 
the debate would, however, be carefully considered. 

Mr. M‘ Donald said that in view of the Vice-President’s state- 
ment he would ask leave to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. William Field, M.r., 
and seconded by Mr. R. Downes, j.p., was passed unani- 
mously : — 

“ That we call upon the Legislature to pass an Act giving 
powers to the Department of Agriculture in Ireland to pro- 
hibit any sire — save certain excepted thoroughbreds — bull, 
ram, or boar, from doing service in public for a fee, unless 
they have been passed up to a certain standard of excellence 
and registered by local authorities ; also, that supervision 
should be exercised to prevent breeding from old worn-out 
animals or those suffering from organic disease.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. James M'Carlhy 
and seconded by Mr. P. J. O'Neill, j.p.: 

“ That in order to encourage the selection and cultivation 
of the varieties of wheat and oats most suitable for seed and 
milling purposes by Irish farmers, a scheme be forthwith de- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture by which exhibitors 
of grain at the various county and local shows may be 
brought into competition at the Winter Show of the Royal 
Dublin Society ; and that a silver medal of the Department 
be presented to the winner of the first prize, and a bronze 
medal to the winner of the second prize in each class 
of the different kinds of grain above mentioned ; and 
that a special gold medal be awarded to the winner of the 
first prize — in either wheat or oat sections— for two succes- 
sive years.” 

After some discussion, the Vice-President suggested that Mr. 
M‘Carthy should confer with the officials of the Department on 
the matter. 

Mr. McCarthy accepted this suggestion, and asked leave to 
withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. R. T. Huston, 
M.it.c.v.s., and seconded by Mr. William Field, m.p. : — 

“ That owing to the enormous annual loss sustained by the 
stock-owners of this country, not only through death, but de- 
preciation in value, of the herds brought about by the in- 
creasing ravages of germ diseases, this Council is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when there should be a sufficiently 
endowed research laboratory established in Ireland by the 
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Department of Agriculture, feeling, as they do, that we are 
quickly moving into an age when preventive ought largely 
take the place of curative treatment for many diseases 
affecting our domesticated animals.” 

The Vice-President explained the steps already taken by the 
Department in the direction suggested, and after some further 
discussion, at the Vice-President’s suggestion, Mr. Huston asked 
leave to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution, standing on the agenda paper in the 
name of Mr. Peter Ffrench, m.p., was proposed by Mr. C. II. 
Poacocke, j.p., and seconded by Mr. Timothy Sheehy : — 

“ That the Department of Agriculture take the necessary 
steps to afford harbour accommodation for the fishermen’s 
boats and small craft at Fethard, South Wexford.” 

The Vice-President suggested that the resolution should be 
amended so as to read : — 

“ That the Department of Agriculture should consider the 
advisability of faking steps to afford harbour accommodation 
for the fishormen’s boats and small craft at Fethard, South 
Wexford.” 

Mr. Peacocke accepted the Vice-President’s suggestion, and the 
resolution, as amended, was put and passed unanimously. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Edmond Cum- 
mins, j.p., and seconded by Mr. Thomas Corcoran, j.p.: — 

“ That the Department be requested to allow of more 
elasticity in the carrying out of their Live Stock Scheme, 
and that County Committees be allowed to vary such in cer- 
tain particulars in accordance with the requirements of their 
local circumstances.” 

After some discussion, the Vice-President said that the matter 
could be considered when the schemes for next season were being 
propared. 

Mr. Cummins thereupon asked leave to withdraw the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution, proposed by Rev. M. J. M‘Hugh, 
p.p., and seconded by Mr. P. J. Costello, was passed unani- 
mously : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Council, the Department of 
Agriculture should take prompt steps to see that spraying 
machines and reliable materials should be procurable on 
easy terms by farmers outside the congested districts. While 
some provision is made for obtaining spraying machines and 
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analysed materials in congested districts, there is practically 
none for the non-congested districts. The terms ‘ Con- 
gested ' and ‘ Non-congested ’ are unmeaning as far as a dis- 
tinction goes between poor and less poor districts, as it often 
happens that people living in districts not registered as con- 
gested are poorer and more dependent than those in the 
districts known as congested. ,, 

Mr. William M‘ Donald called attention to the tillage scheme 
adopted by the Cork County Committee at the instance of the 
Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, Lord Bishop of Ross, under which prizes 
were given for the best tilled farms ; and suggested that if other 
counties followed the example of Cork, tillage would be improved 
throughout the country. 

Mr. John Galvin asked if it were true that certain counties in 
Ireland, including Roscommon, did not receive a share of the 
funds allocated for technical instruction. 

The Vice-President said that this statement was not accurate. 
County Roscommon was in receipt of a sum of £450 a year from 
the Department in connection with their technical instruction 
scheme. If, however, Mr. Galvin would submit a written state- 
ments on any points to which he desired to draw attention, the 
Department would give the matter careful consideration. 

The Council adjourned at 4.20 o’clock. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO THE 
COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — I am glad to be able to say that 
my address to-day will have at least one recommendation, that 
of comparative brevity. There are some questions, however, 
upon which the Council will expect information, and with which 
1 desire to deal. First of all, 1 wish to touch upon the question 
of 


The Finances of the Department. 

1 think it necessary to bring this subject before the Council, 
not because you have any executive control over the spending 
branches, but because this meeting gives me an opportunity 
of addressing the general public through you, and because 1 
think it important that the public, expecting as it does, much 
from the Department, ought to be made aware of the limita- 
tions which these financial conditions impose upon the work. 

To begin with, two points must be made clear. First, the 
entire income on the Agricultural side, amounting to £107,000 
per annum, is wholly hypothecated, mainly to the work car- 
ried on by County Committees. Indeed the Department has 
overdrawn its account in this direction, and last year spent 
£11,000 beyond its income, the overdraft being made good 
from the Reserve Fund. The same thing is true in regard to the 
Technical Instruction side of the Department’s work. The 
Endowment set aside by statute for this work, amounting to 
£55,000 per annum, has also been wholly hypothecated; and in 
the same way a sum of £9,000 has been drawn from the funds 
on the agricultural side to meet the urgent demands of neces- 
sary technical instruction of a rural character. 1 may say that 
extra provision for this class of work has been made in a similar 
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manner for several years past. It will probably be asked why 
the Reserve Fund, which upon 31st- March, 1908, amounted 
to some .£248,000, has not been further availed of. The 
answer is conclusive. Out of this large amount a sum of 
£233,500 has been allocated by the Agricultural Board for 
work deemed to be necessary and essential to the completion 
of a deliberate policy which they adopted in the earlier years 
of the Department’s existence. It must not be concluded, 
however, that the money so allocated has been entirely spent. 
On the contrary, a great portion of it is intact. A sum of 
£50,000, for example, has been set aside for loans, and, of 
course, this is not expenditure in the ordinary sanse, i.c., it 
comes back. Another sum of £50,000 has been allocated for 
the erection of agricultural colleges or schools. No part of 
this money lias yet been expended, but a portion of it has been 
actually sanctioned for a college or school in North-West 
Ulster, and other districts arc making arrangements for simi- 
lar institutions. I mention these two cases— and they are 
typical - for the purpose of pointing out that, while the Re- 
serve Fund standing to the credit of the Department is very 
large, the prospective charges upon it which have been sanc- 
tioned by the Agricultural Board leave the actual sum available 
very little over £14,000, a balance which will go but a short, way 
to meet the demands which arc constantly being made upon 
our resources. 

This explanation will, I hope, make it plain to those who 
imagine that all sorts of calls made upon the Department 
should be honoured at once, that it is not practicable to meet 
them, even if they were approved, without a great increase in 
the moneys at our disposal. In my judgment the work of the 
Department has grown so continuously that further financial 
aid is absolutely necessary, and Parliament ought to hear in 
mind, in face of a demand such as this, that much of the De- 
partments expenditure is reproductive. It is not money paid 
away with no result. It is actually telling upon the whole 
country in improvement in live stock, in better farming, in the 
rapid increase of the small and subsidiary agricultural industries, 
and in the great development of technical education that has 
taken place. 
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The Committee on Forestry. 

In my address to the Council last, year I referred to the fact 
that I had appointed a Departmental Committee to consider the 

question of forestry. I have now to inform you that the Com- 
mittee have concluded their inquiry, have reported, and that 

the report is in the hands of the Government and upon the 
table of both Houses of Parliament. I must take this oppor- 
tunity of returning my thanks to the members of the Committee 
for their assistance. They have done the work they were so 

kind as to undertake at my request in a most masterly fashion 
and with splendid promptitude. And I feel that I ought spe- 
cially to recognise the invaluable services of Mr. Gill, who under- 
took the onerous work of presiding over the Committee in addi- 
tion to his own multifarious and responsible duties. The re- 
commendation of the Committee has been met with universal ap- 
proval. The two prime necessities of the case appear to me to be, 
first, to arrest the cutting down of timber now proceeding at an 
alarming rate. Much of this is inevitable owing to the opera- 
tions of the Land Purchase Acts. The Estates Commissioners 
are frequently compelled when dealing with an estate to sell the 
timber on the best terms they can secure. Tenants, on the 
oilier hand, coming into possession of their holdings, and not 
always realising the value of the timber, proceed to dispose of it. 
And, again, landlords who have not sold are, in some cases, 
depleting their estates of the timber upon them. The whole pro- 
ceedings are fraught with injury to the country, and, although 
it will involve considerable expenditure, it is important to re- 
member that much of that expenditure will be reproductive — • 
will, in fact, be an investment of money, for a return upon 
which the State can afford to wait. The second point of im- 
portance is that the local authorities, i.e. } the County Councils, 
ought to be placed in a position to rc-afforest those lands suit- 
able for planting. Several tentative experiments are now pro- 
ceeding in different counties, experiments which the Depart- 
ment have been glad to assist; and I trust that before long finan- 
cial aid will be forthcoming to enable the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee to be carried out. I have never 
known a case for State action so completely demonstrated. 
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Proposed Legislative Measures. 

I referred last year incidentally to the fact that a good deal 
of Departmental legislation was in arrear and would have to 
be undertaken immediately. In this connection I should first 
of all like to say that the Pharmacy Bill, which has twice been 
the subject of discussion by this Council, was again introduced 
in the House of Lords, as a Government Bill, and that Ireland 
was not included within its scope. Acting upon the resolutions 
of the Council, and upon my knowledge of the general feeling 
in the country, I attended before the Joint Committee of both 
Houses, before which the Bill came in March last, and gave evi- 
dence in favour of its provisions being extended to this country. 
The Committee has not yet reported, but I have very little doubt 
that the omission to include Ireland will be rectified, and that 
a legitimate grievance of many farmers in the more remote parts 
of the country will be remedied. As to other measures, I pro- 
pose to introduce, during the present Sessions, Bills dealing with 
Navigation Works, the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Acts, 
Foul Brood in Bees, the Merchandise Marks Act, a close time 
for Salmon Fishing, and with a new subject which has forced 
itself to the front, viz., the control of Whaling Stations on the 
Irish coast. Those Bills are all ready, and I hope it may be pos- 
sible to secure their enactment during the present Session. None 
of them are controversial in the party sense. They are simply 
Departmental measures, and will, 1 am sure, be welcomed by all 
sections of Irish members. Although I am aware of the difficulty 
of securing Parliamentary time in a Session so crowded and so 
full of combat, I am hopeful of success. 


Irish Produce in Great Britain. 

The first year's schemes of the Agricultural Branch of the 
Department were devoted very properly to encouraging improve- 
ment in the quality of our agricultural produce. This side of 
the work is now well organised. All the County Committees are 
engaged upon it, and if the progress that has been made is 
maintained they will have no need to be discouraged with the 
result of their efforts. We wish to specialise in the commodities 
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required for the British breakfast table, viz., in butter, bacon, 
and eggs. For these articles there is an almost unlimited de- 
mand. Our system of small holdings specially lends itself to 
their production. Moreover, I believe that no foreign competi- 
tor, not even Denmark, is capable of producing a liner quality 
of butter, bacon, and eggs, than Ireland, a view which is con- 
firmed by the opinion of the Agricultural Staff of the Department, 
whose business it has been to study the conditions of production 
and the quality of the output of other countries. We must con- 
fess, however, that as yet too small a proportion of our export 
of these articles reaches the high standard of our best. We must 
seek to grade up our second and third rate products, and, if pos- 
sible, eliminate them altogether. This is a high ambition, but 
it can be achieved by the exercise of determined perseverance in 
the application of technical knowledge and of skill and busi- 
ness capacity to the industry. As 1 have said, the early years 
of the Department’s existence were mainly devoted to en- 
couraging improvement in production. The time has now come, 
however, when more time and attention can be profitably given 
to pushing our goods in the British markets, advertising their 
quality, and protecting them from fraud of all kinds. There 
is perhaps no better proof of the improvement in our exports 
and of their high quality than the fact that all over England and 
Scotland unscrupulous persons find it profitable to label foreign 
and other inferior articles as Irish. 

During the past year the Department have pushed on the work 
of the two agencies it has at work in Great Britain for helping 
the sale of our agricultural produce. The business of the one is 
to advertise the goods and push their sale, that of the other is to 
discover, expose, and so suppress frauds practised to their detri- 
ment. 


Exhibitions of Jrtsh Agricultural Products in Great 

Britain. 

For the introduction of our butter, bacon, eggs, poultry, and 
other agricultural produce to the notice of wholesale buyers who 
trade mainly with our foreign competitors we have found the or- 
ganisation of shows of produce in connection with Grocers' and 
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Confectionery Exhibitions in the large centres of consumption 
of the utmost value. These we follow up by sending our agents 
to those engaged in the retail trade to collect information as to 
defects in quality and in packing, as well as to seek information 
regarding the special requirements and peculiarities of the local 
trade. This information is transmitted to our Inspectors and In- 
structors engaged on this side, and by them to the people en- 
gaged in production. Exhibitions of the kind described above 
have been held in London, Cardiff, Birmingham, Leeds, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. An account of the latter may 
be read in the last number of the Department’s Journal. Pre- 
parations are now well advanced for holding a further series. 
The most gratifying results have attended this section of the 
Department’s work. Large buyers dealing exclusively in foreign 
goods have expressed their astonishment at the improvement in 
and the high quality of our goods. A vast number of inquiries 
for agencies and for the names of reliable exporters have re- 
sulted, and Irish connections have been established in now 
centres and greatly extended in others. If those concerned in the 
output here will now back up the Department by strict attention 
to uniformity in quality and packing, the work of our advertis- 
ing agency will prove the most remunerative yet undertaken. 


Detection and Suppression of Fraud on Irish Products. 

Equally good progress has been made with the second branch 
in Great Britain, viz., that aiming at the detection and sup- 
pression of a widespread system of what can legitimately be 
described as fraud in the disposal of goods in the British 
markets. Throughout England and Scotland it is common for 
margarine to be sold as Irish butter, and for factory butter to 
be sold as Irish creamery butter ; for American bacon to be sold 
as Irish bacon, and even for imitations of Irish lace to be sold 
as the real article. Altogether, a state of affairs most prejudicial 
to Ireland has been proved to exist. Our staff for dealing with 
this state of affairs has succeeded in enabling the Department 
to undertake a large number of prosecutions, and convictions 
have been obtained in almost every case. Fines and even im- 
prisonment have been the result; and the Superior Courts when 
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appealed to by those convicted have strongly upheld the decision 
of the Courts below. These convictions and the publicity which 
they have obtained must be productive of great benefit, and in 
order that this work may be vigorously continued the Depart- 
ment, with the concurrence of the Agricultural Board, have 
decided to strengthen their staff engaged on it. It is hoped that 
this will assist in more quickly arresting these fraudulent prac- 
tices so detrimental to the Irish producer and so unfair to the 
consumer. 

Few people realise the great opening that exists for the high 

class article in Great Britain or the demand which all this work 

has recently created for it. It has been estimated that there is a 
demand in Glasgow alone for about £750,000 worth of Irish 
butter per annum, and we do not send anything like this amount 
to the whole of Scotland. Some traders have placed the in- 
creased return attributable to our work in Great Britain at a 

very high figure — at as much as £250,000 per annum. But 

even making all necessary deductions, it is certain that the best 
results are following the Department’s activity. 


Growth or the Smaller Agricultural Industries. 

There is one aspect of this question to which I desire to draw 
the attention of the Council, and upon which we may congratu- 
late ourselves. Proofs, as I have said, are now accumulating 
that the educational work of the Department is beginning to 
bear fruit. Nobody with any knowledge of the subject now 
questions the enormous improvement in the live stock of the 
country ; and if there be any people' left still in doubt as to this, 
they ought to consult the English dealers, who are the strongest 
witnesses to the fact. The same thing is true in regard to horses. 
But a charge that has often been made against the Department 
— that its, schemes affect the well-to-do farmers and overlook the 
smaller cultivators of the soil, is now beginning to meet its refu- 
tation. In and out of Parliament I have heard this charge 
made, and I gladly seize this opportunity to show what the facts 
really are. During the years 1905 and 1906 the export value of 
cattle (exclusive of horses and . other live stock) from Ireland wa*8 
estimated approximately as follows : — 

f - 1905, . . . . ... £8,928,253 

1906, . . . . , . £9,146,916 
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This, according to some authorities, is the real staple trade of the 
Irish agriculturist. I am far from questioning its value, but I 
wish to point out that, what may for convenience be called the 
four main subsidiary industries, viz., the exports of butter, bacon, 
eggs, and fowl, are rapidly forging ahead. The figures for 1907 
are not yet- fully available, but taking the two* previous years, the 
export- value of these industries was as follows: — 


Butter, 

Bacon and Hams, . 
Eggs, . 

Fowl, 


1903 , 

£3,357,666 

2,255,297 

2,515,611 

696,923 

£8,825,497 


190ft. 

£3,576,720 

2,392,122 

2,727,410 

725,441 

£9,421,693 


It will be observed that there was an increase in 1906 in every 
item. This proves that the small farmers are benefiting by the 
education that has been, and is being, given ; that they are learn- 
ing to take pains ; and the testimony is universal that, although 
much is left to be desired, yet. quality and quantity are alike im- 
proving. When the complete figures for 1907 are available I be- 
lieve they will show the same upward tendency. In view of the 
policy of establishing small economic holdings in the country, and 
of the necessities of the western portion of Ireland especially, 1 
know nothing more satisfactory than those figures. Here I may 
mention that early this year a new institute upon the lines of the 
Munster Institute has been opened in Ulster at Loughry, near 
Cookstown, Co. Tyrone. Its success is already assured, the house 
being full. A school on similar lines, though more suited to the 
special needs of the western small holders, has been opened at 
Clifden in Galway, and before long t.wo- more of the same type will 
open, one in the congested districts of Mayo, and the other in the 
backward districts of Sligo. 

Iitisu Fisheries. 


At our last meeting I called attention to the unsatisfactory state 
of the Fisheries in Ireland. I do not mean by this to reflect upon 
the highly competent officers in charge of the work ; but I think 
it my duty to refer to the lamentable condition of affairs connected 
with this industry. As a matter of fact, applications are con- 
stantly made to the Department by members of Parliament, by 
clergymen interested in the fishing population, by local bodies, and 
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by others, all of which applications involve expenditure of money 
for boat slips, for piers, and for other similar purpose®. The neces- 
sities are clear, and I think, in many cases, urgent. The fact is 
that to a considerable extent the fishing population is diminishing, 
and the industry itself gives serious evidence of decline. Now, the 
points which I desire to make plain are these — by the Act of 1899 
the Department was Constituted the Fishery Authority for Ireland. 
Of course, it must bo remembered that their powers do not extend 
to the congested districts, but they cover the whole of the rest of 
Ireland. Being constituted the Fishery Authority, a sum of 
£10,000 per annum was placed at the disposal of the Department 
for the purposes of this industry. In addition to this, a small fund, 
entitled the Sea and Coast, Fisheries Fund, was handed over; and 
from this source, amounting roughly on its transfer to £25,000, we 
are enabled, as Parliament intended and provided, to make small 
loans to* fishermen. But anyone considering the wants and the 
needs of the Irish coast must' see the futility of a Department 
endeavouring to grapple with the difficulties of the situation with 
such a scanty endowment. Things are not made better by the fact 
that £4,000 per annum out of the entire sum voted is devoted to 
policing the coast, leaving £6,000 for the purpose of aiding and 
developing the fisheries of Ireland. The Department’s powers are 
subject to this financial limitation, and I think the time has come 
when the fact ought to be faced. Members of Parliament, at least, 
ought* to know that so long as the Department is subject to financial 
limitations such as I have described, the work of reviving and 
establishing the fishing industry cannot be successfully carried out. 

The Department has this year provided a new steamship to* take 
the place of the fishery cruiser Hdga , This vessel, built by the 
Dublin Dockyard Company, was launched on Saturday last (16th 
May), and reflects great credit* on its builders. The new Hdga, 
being a much faster ship than its predecessor, may be relied to do 
even better work. 


Foot and Mouth Disease. 

In February last the country was startled to learn, that an out- 
break of Foot and Mouth Disease had occurred at Murrayfield, 
near Edinburgh. Recognising the extreme danger to which such 
an outbreak subjected this country, the Department promptly pro- 
hibited the importation of all ruminating animals from Great 
Britain. The first outbreak wa® followed by a second and a third, 
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and it having been established that the disease was 
due to hay imported from Holland, and used as fodder, 
Orders were issued prohibiting altogether the importation 
from foreign countries, and also from Great Britain, into 
Ireland of hay and straw for use as fodder or litter. I am 
happy to be able to state that the outbreak was confined to the 
district where it originally occurred, that it. did not spread in Scot- 
land, and that it never appeared in Ireland. This being the case, 
the Orders! were rescinded on the 1st instant (May), save and except 
as regards the prohibition of the importation of hay and straw from 
foreign countries. A similar prohibition exists in Great Britain. 
How long it may be necessary to maintain this restriction depends 
largely upon the condition of affairs on the Continent. The disease 
ia known to hang about, and to be seldom altogether absent from, 
certain districts ; and it would be unwise to run unnecessary risks, 
having regard to the interests involved, and the importance* of 
avoiding a repetition of the huge expenditure incurred in the past 
in eradicating the disease. Animals, however, can now be again 
imported under the same conditions as formerly obtained. Our 
restriction on the importation of cattle from Great Britain, I regret 
to say, inconvenienced many persons who had purchased high-class 
sires for breeding purposes. I have to thank them for the public 
spirit they displayed in accepting without serious complaint the 
trouble and expense which the Department s regulations imposed 
upon them. 


The Department and the Irish Agricultural Organisation 

Society. 

In November last you adopted a resolution on my suggestion in 
regal’d to the relations between the Department and the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. Under the arrangement then 
arrived at, the grant made to the Society was to be continued on 
a diminishing scale and to terminate at the end of three years. I 
have to inform the Council that, owing to certain correspondence 
in the Press which, in the opinion of the Department, gravely im- 
perilled our work, it was unanimously decided, with the concurrence 
of the Agricultural Board, that the grant should cease at the end 
of the present year, I do not to wish to raise any controversy in 
connection with this matter. The action taken, in my judgment, 
was necessary. The matter had better now pass into history. 

2x2 
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Technical Instkuction Schemes. 

Turning now to the Technical Instruction Branch of the Depart- 
ment, I should like briefly to refer to the main lines' of its opera- 
tions. In each of these there is a record of steady progress. You 
will call to mind that in view of the great necessity for reforming 
the teaching of Science in Irish Secondary Schools and introducing 
a scheme of practical instruction in place of the theoretical teaching 
which had previously characterised these schools, and in view of the 
fact that such a duty devolved upon the Department since they 
inherited the powers and responsibilities previously exercised in 
Ireland by the Board of Education, South Kensington, they im- 
mediately set to work to frame a scheme of instruction. This 
system is now firmly established in Irish Secondary Schools 1 , and 
there are now no fewer than 289 Secondary Schools carrying out 
the Department’s programme, and affording instruction to 15,000 
(fifteen thousand) students. The total grant paid by the Depart- 
ment for the session 1906-7 in respect of this teaching was over 
£25,000, and this amount was provided wholly from the annual 
Parliamentary Vote. This scheme, which we believe to be of the 
highest- importance, not only plays a very important part in pre- 
paring our youth for professional and industrial careers, but also 
lays a foundation absolutely necessary for future university train- 
ing for those enabled to receive it. I am glad to say that this 
scheme includes not only Experimental Science and Drawing, but 
also Manual Instruction in Boys’ Schools arid Domestic Economy 
in the ca.se of Girls’ Schools. The great difficulty with which the 
Department were faced of providing trained teachers for this im- 
portant work has been largely solved by the organisation of summer 
courses of instruction, which are attended annually by several 
hundreds' of teachers, who have been ready to sacrifice a large 
portion of their summer holidays to equip themselves for this im- 
portant work. 


Technical Schools. 

The growth of technical schools has been more remarkable still, 
and here the structure had to be erected from the ground. There 
are now something like 128 Technical Schools, small and largo, and 
they are attended by 25,000 (twenty-five thousand) students. The 
introduction of the Revised Scheme for the A d m i nist ration of 
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Science and Art grants has been the means of greatly increasing 
the grants to these schools, and at the same time causing them to 
improve their organisation and improve their efficiency. There 
are abundant signs that this work, which is progressing in so satis- 
factory a manner, will profoundly influence the growth and pros- 
perity of Irish industrial effort. 

1 must, here advert to what may perhaps be described a® the 
greatest difficulty encountered in this work, viz., the unprepared- 
ness of a large number of the pupils joining; the Technical Schools. 
This matter was 1 recently brought up at a meeting of the Board of 
Technical Instruction, and it is clear that there is great need for 
the encouragement of institutions of an evening continuation school 
type which would fill the gap between the work of the primary 
schools and the work of the technical schools. Owing to this need 
we are now compelled to repair defects at the lower end of our 
scheme when we would fain be employing our energies and means 
in the higher branches of Technical Instruction. 

Steady progress characterises the work of the County Technical 
Instruction Committees, whose operations are largely devoted to 
the rural areas. Among the various directions taken, by their 
work perhaps the most important is that carried on in rural dis- 
tricts by means of itinerant teachers (rained by the Department. 
There are now -at work sixty Itinerant Teachers o-f Domestic 
Economy, and forty-five Itinerant Teachers; of Manual Instruction. 
These give about 650 separate courses of instruction during the 
year, and the courses are attended by some 20,000 students. The 
Department are endeavouring to make their work in rural districts 
increasingly applicable to the needs of those depending upon the 
land, and they realise the need of, and seek to encourage, industries 
ancillary to agriculture, industries which are recognised as essential 
to the success of that industry. 


General Progress of Department’s Work. 

In conclusion, I wish to* say that the work o-f the Department 
in every county in Ireland is growing apace. The most cordial 
relations exist between the County Committees, the County Coun- 
cils, and the Department. There is increasing evidence not alone 
a® to the growth o-f the work, but as to its growing popularity. 
There kre those who distrust some of our educational methods. 
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Many believe, for instance, that addresses by itinerant lecturers 
are out of date, and that they are unsuitable: to many parts of 
Ireland. It was never contemplated that this scheme of itinerant 
instruction should continue in its original form in any county for 
more than two years, and I think it possible that to a large extent 
these addresses have played their part, have aroused the necessary 
interest in the subject, and that the time is ripe for more specific 
action and instruction. The Department is meeting this latter 
want by the formation of winter classes in every part of the 
country ; by the establishment of schools and colleges; by increased 
attention to practical field demonstrations, to the protection of 
farmers in the use and purchase of manures, seeds, and feeding 
stuffs; and by a development of the work in connection with prizes 
for well-kept small farms and cottages, and competitions in skilled 
labour, With all these schemes at work, aided by the higher teach- 
ing of the Royal College of Science, the Albeit College at Glmevin, 
and the Munster and Ulster Institutes, he must be an utter un- 
believer in the power of education who fails to come to the con- 
clusion that this work is bound to tell upon the future of Ireland. 



THE PROTECTION OF WOODLANDS. 

The histories of most countries in Europe prove that forests 
were the predominating form of vegetation 
Forests in which existed when natural rather than 
Primeval Times. artificial conditions prevailed. The strong 
vitality of forest trees, their high powers of 
reproduction, and their ultimate freedom from attack by grazing 
animals contributed in some form or other towards a condition of 
things which covered three-fourths of Europe with a more or less 
uninterrupted forest growth, which was continually in process of 
renewal by successive generations of tree-growth. Although no 
direct evidence can be produced on the point, it is highly probable 
that these natural forests were, from the first, more remarkable 
for their uniform distribution over the surface of the Continent 
than for the quality of the timber they produced, or the density 
with which the latter stood on the ground. This is frequently 
illustrated in examples of forest areas which still remain in an 
absolutely natural condition, although reduced to a mere remnant 
of their original size. Such areas still contain the same species 
of trees and shrubs, and practically the same types of animals 
which characterised them centuries ago, and thus enable both the 
process of regeneration and the effect of natural enemies to be 
observed and studied. Apart from a few practically extinct and 
harmless species, these animals were the ancestors of the present 
races of deer, goats, and cattle, together with such smaller 
animals as rabbits, squirrels, mice, etc., all of which lived par- 
tially or entirely upon the leaves, fruit, or branches of trees. 
Such animals had, in the earliest times, their enemies in the 
shape of wolves and bears, and in this' respect natural conditions 
have changed, and the balance of nature been disturbed to the dis- 
advantage of the forest, in the more thickly populated countries. 
But making due allowance for changes of this kind, it is usually 
found that the natural forest growth is able- to hold its own over 
• large areas against the barking and browsing to which it is con- 
tinually exposed ; and in spite of the maiming or total destruc- 
tion of thousands of seedlings or saplings on every acre, sufficient 
survive to cover the ground with those groups and clumps of tree® 
characteristic of most forests of this kind. 



But while a forest may be perpetuated in the above matiuCi*, 
the condition it presents is rarely such as 
Need of Forest to satisfy the economic forester or timber 
Protection. user. The production of clean and straight 
stems of a uniform rate of growth and the 
high yield of high-class timber per acre which result from 
skilled woodcraft carried on under proper conditions, are rarely 
associated with natural forests to any great extent, although fine 
timber may be produced there in patches and favoured spots. 
Where, however, land is comparatively scarce or valuable or the 
need for large quantities of well-grown timber arises, as is in- 
variably the case upon the appearance of civilisation, the natural 
forest, with its scattered and irregular crop, loses favour with the 
economist and utilitarian, and the question arises as to whether 
its retention is justifiable in the interests of the community. The 
settling of such questions has usually resulted in sealing the doom 
of the natural forests in most parts of Europe, and has led to the 
repeal of numerous forest laws which hindered the cultivation of 
the land or its reclamation by enclosure and improvement. 

Other causes have also led to the shrinking of the natural forest 
area in almost every European country. Apart from the utiliza- 
tion of timber for domestic and structural purposes, and the total 
clearing or enclosure of land for agriculture, which can be traced 
back for many centuries, the war waged against various car- 
nivorous animals on the one hand and the steady increase of 
domestic animals in the forest, such as sheep, goats, cattle, and 
horses, on the other, quickly disturbs the process of natural re- 
generation upon which the continued existence of forests depends, 
and a time comes in the history of most countries when a per- 
ceptible decrease in the forest areas occurs. Such decrease is, in 
the ordinary course of events, inevitable, for so long as timber 
and other forest growths are superfluous and in excess of local re- 
quirements their destruction is naturally regarded with indif- 
ference by those in authority and forest protection finds no place 
in a national administration until the process of destruction has 
been carried to excess, and protective and remedial measures be- 
come absolutely necessary. 

A course of events more or less similar to that described may 
be traced in the histories of almost all countries in Central and 
Southern Europe, and the more rapid the increase in population 
or the progress of civilisation the quicker the rate at which it has 
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proceeded. Parts of Northern Europe may, perhaps, still be 
found with a proportion of forest in excess of national require- 
ments ; but in such cases climatic conditions have rendered any 
great increase of animal life difficult, and the natural enemies of 
the forest have been better kept in check, while the natural 
enemies of the latter, in turn, have not been so thoroughly ex- 
terminated. Climate has also hastened or retarded the de- 
struction of European forests. Hot 

Effect of Climate summers and frequent drought, which 
OH Forests. parch and wither lower forms of vegeta- 
tion, compel grazing animals to turn 

their attention to the leaves and branches of trees 
within their reach, and large numbers of seedlings are destroyed 
at such times. Mild winters, with little or no snow, also assist in 
the same direction, as young trees are exposed to attack at all 

seasons of the year owing to cattle being wintered in the open. 

Forest fires are also more prevalent in warm climates, although 
their occurrence depends very greatly upon the class of tree pre- 
sent. The above reasons account very largely for the more rapid 
destruction of forests in Southern Europe than has been the case 
further* north, except where, mountain ranges afford a. rugged and 
broken surface and where there is a local climate with a heavier 
rain and snow-fall, conditions more conducive to natural regenera- 
tion in unprotected forests. 

While forest destruction and the reduction of the area devoted 
to timber trees have thus been advancing 
Artificial Protection side by side in all countries of Europe from 
of Forests. time immemorial, the last two or three 

centuries have witnessed the inauguration 
of a policy of reconstruction in several which has done much to 
check, and in some cases to remedy, the mischief done in the past. 
Without going too closely into details, it may be stated that re- 
cords of forest protection in its most elementary form date from 
about the twelfth or thirteenth centuries in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, England and other countries! in which rural 
economy had by then made some progress. At the outset, such 
protection was little more than the framing of measures by local 
administrative bodies, having for their object the protection of 
tire timber Mill remaining and the removal of the principal ob- 
stacles in the way of its natural reproduction. The ffree cutting 
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of firewood or timber was restricted to certain species and the grac- 
ing of live stock prohibited in certain portions of the forest, and 
such like attempts to preserve the wooded area with the minimum 
of expense and trouble were resorted to in almost every district 
in which records have been preserved. It is probable that many 
of these measures were not strictly enforced, owing to the wide 
area in need of control, or the slackness or scarcity of forest 
officers. In any case, experience proved the invariable futility 
of such regulations, and the necessity, sooner or later, for more 
thorough methods of protection. These took the form of tem- 
porary fencing on thinned or felled areas, and the exclusion of 
all live , stock until sto-ol shoots or seedlings had been given time 
to reach a size safe against attack. Accompanying this increase 
of protection, the sowing of tree seeds, or rough cultural methods 
for securing their germination appear to have 
Beginning of . been practised, and this in a way marks the 
Forest Cultivation, beginning of a period, dating from about 
the sixteenth century, which has witnessed 
the steady development of sylviculture in most countries in 
Europe. Up to that date the regulation of forests in England 
would appear to have closely resembled that prevailing in tho 
various States which are now comprised in Germany and in other 
parts of the Continent. But* while technical or economic forestry 
made no headway in England, and the Royal hunting forests, when 
once disafforested, were allowed to gradually disappear, the op- 
posite appears to have taken place in many parts of Europe. In 
place of the old natural forests being maintained simply for 
game and such timber and firewood as they were able to produce 
without assistance, a system of conservation and improvement 
was introduced and gradually built up by the administrative 
authorities, until large areas which were originally little more 
than waste land became covered with crops of timber of the 
highest commercial value and of incalculable benefit to the 
countiy at large. One result of this step was that the bulk of 
the Continental forests were maintained in large compact areas, 
which were clearly recognised by the local population as national 
property to be treated with respect and protected against tress- 
pass and injurious grazing. This not only cheapened enormously 
the preservation of the forest land but avoided the necessity for 
^erecting thousands of miles of expensive fencing, and in these 
facts alone the explanation of much of the success which has at- 
tended State forestry in Europe may be found. 
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In the United Kingdom generally the development of forestry 
has been practically left to private enter- 
Forest Development in prise. Little was done until the seven- 
ths United Kingdom, teenth century, by which time every square 
mile of land had been appropriated for 
agriculture or grazing, and small and insignificant pa, tehee of 
woodland alone remained scattered throughout the country. 
Land set apart for new plantations had to be laboriously fenced, 
existing boundaries and fences had to be considered in the pro- 
cess, and many difficulties were encountered before a block of 
even one hundred acres could be enclosed and planted. 

The small scale on which work could alone be carried out was 
probably responsible for the system of raising plantations from 
transplants reared in a nursery in contrast to the cheaper 
methods of sowing or natural regeneration practised in large 
forests. The latter methods are chiefly suitable for large areas 
of woodland stocked with one or two indigenous species and on 
land which lias been kept clean by thick crops of trees. In 
small plantations which have to be established on entirely fresh 
ground sowing is invariably a failure, unless under exceptional 
conditions of soil or with seed that produces strong vigorous sieed- 
lings This system of planting, on account of its expense, njaturally 
suggested the propriety of affording full protection during "the early 
stages of growth, and fencing was one of the first and foremost 
measures generally regarded as essential in British planting 
operations. 

The practice of fencing marks off, in a way, the intensive or 
artificial system of forestry from the extensive or natural system 
associated only with large areas and may be regarded a® the 
basis of woodland protection in the United Kingdom. In the 
absence of fencing no other measures can be taken with any 
guarantee of success, bearing the fact in mind that live stock, 
including rabbits, are almost universally present in the vicinity 
of every wood (the few exceptions merely proving the rule) and 
must be excluded if success is to be attained. 

While adding greatly to the initial expense of forming a plan- 
tation and also to its upkeep at later periods, the necessity for 
fencing points to the desirability of taking every care and pre- 
caution in the formation and management of woods, eo that 
heavy crops of timber may compensate as far as possible for the 
he&vy initial outlay. In addition to fencing, many protective 





moasures might be adopted which in too many cases are neglected 
or ignored. Fire, wind, attacks of insects and fungi, <kc., are amongst 
the more common forms of injury to which woods are exposed, 
and although many plantations may arrive at maturity without 
suffering from any of those means of injury, others are from time 
to time destroyed through the lack of a few sample precautions. 

To the average woodland proprietor the question of protection 
resolves itself very much into one of expense. To carry out every 
precautionary measure which the forestry' enthusiast may advo- 
cate might lead to greater losses than the entire neglect of all. 
The most rational course to adopt would be that of taking the 
various circumstances into account in each case, and where special 
dangers threaten, to take special precautions against them. The 
whole question of woodland protection, as with many others of a 
similar kind, is based rather on common-sense action than on a 
practice o-f following blindly any set rules or maxims, the appropriate 
character of which vary in individual cases. A fair knowledge of 
the causes of damage or the conditions which lead to attack is an 
essential preliminary before any steps are taken to prevent or 
remedy the ills to which woods are liable, the details of which can- 
not be dealt with in this article but will bo described in future 
issues of this Journal. 


A. C. Forbes. 
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AN INVESTIGATION, IN CO. WEXFORD, 
OF A DISEASE IN YOUNG CATTLE. 

Final Re pout.* 

Some few years ago it was brought under the notice of the 
Department that a serious mortality in young cattle, character- 
ised by wasting and scouring, was prevalent in County Wex- 
ford. After some preliminary inquiries the Department decided 
to investigate the matter, and in the autumn of 1903 a suitably 
equipped building was established near Wexford for the pur- 
pose. 

A report on the first season's working was published in the 
issue of this Journal for October, 1904. 

First Report. The report dealt with the history, extent, 
symptoms and probable cause of the 
mortality. The opinion was then advanced, and is still retained, 
that the cause was ascribable to an invasion of the fourth stomach 
by large numbers of parasitic worms (nematodes), a description 
of which was given. The high death rate and the unsatisfactory 
way in which the disease yielded to treatment were pointed out. 

In a second report, published in the bmie of the Journal for 
October, 1906, an account of further experi- 
Second Report ments in treatment and prevention was 

given. It was shown that very poor results 
were obtained from, medicinal treatment but that the results of 
certain field experiments, which were described in detail, seemed 
to indicate a reliable means of prevention. This consisted 
in keeping the calves hy themselves for their first year on fresh 
yrass, or as an alternative, if no fresh 
The Preventive grass was available, top-dressing an old 

Measures paddock with lime or salt. Although this 

Recommended. line of prevention gave most promising re- 

sults, the trials, however, were of a more 
or less tentative character, and it was therefore decided to renew 
the experiments on a number of farms where the disease was 
prevalent. For this purpose eight farms were selected, and as 
no fresh grass paddock was available on 
Experiments on An y of them > tJle Department agreed to 

Infected Forms. supply the lime or salt for top-dressing, 

the farmers agreeing to observe the follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1.) “The calf paddock, from the day on which the 

dressing of lime or salt is applied, is not to be used by any 

* For Interim and Second Reports, see Journal , Vol. V., No. 1, p. a nd Vol. VII 
No. 1, p. 17 ; and for a Report on the Fame subject, by Professor Mettam, of the 
Royal Veterinary College for Ireland, see Vol. VI., No. 3, p. 460. 
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other animal (horses excepted) but the calves used iu the 
experiment.” 

(2.) “ The calves from the time of birth until they are put 
on the drossed paddock to be housed.” 

(3.) “The calves not to be allowed to mix with any other 
cattle.” 


These experiments were commenced in the spring of 1907, and 
were carried on throughout that year and until the early summer 
of the present year. With the exception of the observance ol the 
above directions, the animals were treated in a similar manner 
to that of preceding years when the mortality prevailed. 

The results, which are shown in the appended Table, supply 

Results of the ^ Uf 4hcr evidence going a long way towards 
Experiments firmly establishing the utility of keeping 
the calves hy themxrf vex and on “ clean ” 
pasture dvrtng their firxt year. In all, ninety-two healthy calves 
were reared on eight farms which in prevKHtn— yeffrs showed a 
death rate from the disease averaging 30 per cent, of the total 
number reared. 

Farmers who suffer loss of their calves from the disease are 
therefore earnestly urged to give a trial to the simple and inex- 
pensive treatment referred to above-— and also in the Pepart- 
ment/s leaflet No. 77 — with the confidence that the results will 
be highly satisfactory and convincing. 


Name 

of 

Fanner., 

Average 

percentage 

Average iwh* 

Number 1,eaths 

" per annum 

Address. Calves from Scour 

reared Wastinc 

each year. 

recent 

years. 

Toptoaaln* 

Quantity 

“foiled 

per Acre. ( Experiments. 

i 

Number 

of 

Deaths 

of 

Calves 
from Scour 
and 

Wasting. 

Ml. Doyle, . . 

Cottage, Tagoat, . 

20 

30% 

Salt, about 
14 cwt. 

15 

Nil 

Bichard Codd, 

Ferry earrig, W exford , 

14 

36% 

Salt, about 
15 cwt. 

13 

Nil 

Ml. Lyons, .. 

Craanford, 

16 

60% 

Lime, about 
3 tons. 

14 

Nit 

Jos. Kavanagh, | Island, .. 

12 

An odd case 
only. 

Lime, about 

8 tons. 

11 

Nil 

D. Kennedy, . . f Island, Middle, . . 

12 

16% 

Lime, about 
3 tons. 

10 

mi 

Jer. Klnsella, ^ Ballydarragh, 

14 

28% 

Lime, about 
8 tons. 

11 

Nil. 

N. Howlett, .. 

Bamsgrange, 

8 

50% 

Lime, about 
3 tons. 

12 

. . . 1 

Nil 

ftev.'J, Murphy, 

Craanford, 

4 

26% 

Lime, about 
3 tons. 

6 

Nil 


j. a 
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THE FARMER AND THE LABOURER. 

A TALK WITH LABOURERS.* 

BY 

T. P. Gill. 

[An A d dress to the North Tipperary Land and Labour Associa- 
tion, in the Town Hall , N may h, May 17, 1908.] 

Your invitation, which was conveyed to me with many kind 
expressions by your Secretary, asks me to speak to you to- 
day of “ your prospects, your duties, and your shortcomings.” 
This request has touched me. That a body of men should ask 
another man to come and speak to them about their shortcomings 
— well, that makes one humble. It is a noble thing to acknow- 
ledge that, one has faults, and openly to ask for help to correct 
them. It is more : for, whether in men or in nations, when it is 
not mere self-abasement, which is hardly better than mere self- 
satisfaction, it is the prime requisite of advance to better things. 
I am glad that you have spoken of these things, of duty, of 
shortcoming, and of the future. They are great common ques- 
tions for us all, farmers or labourers, or whatever we may be. 
I can only say that if I respond to the simple trust with which 
you honour me, by speaking frankly and simply about duties and 
shortcomings, as well as about your prospects, I am sure you will 
not take it that I imagine I have no faults of my own to correct, 
or that I speak from the spirit of what is called a superior 
person. And you here know enough of me to accept me as, at 
any rate, an honest friend and respecter of the labouring class, 
with no purpose in my mind in what I say — whether you agree 
with it or not — but to help you to promote your welfare, and, 
through your welfare, that of our country. 

Let us begin then upon this point of duty and shortcoming, 
for it is the top and the bottom of it all. 
Interests Of Labourers I have beein recently talking to farmers,* 
and Fanners are one. as you know, and I spoke to them for you. 

The farmer, taking him as a class, has 
many shortcomings, and he must correct them if the lot of the 

* For “ A Talk with Farmers,” see the issue of the Journal for April, 1908, 
Vol. VIII., No. 3. |>. 409. 
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labourer is to be improved, and if his own lot is to be improved, 
and if he is to do his duty to his country. Now, thq same is 
true, word for word, of the labourer as a class — if his own lot is 
to be improved, if the farmer’s lot is to be improved, and if he 
is to do his duty to his country. I might use a stronger word 
than improved, and say — if both classes and the Irish nation 
with them are not to be dragged down into bankruptcy and ruin. 
Now, the first shortcoming that must be corrected is this : it must 
be got into the heads of both classes until it becomes one of the 
most prominent and living ideas there, that their interests are 
one. They are mutually dependent classes, neither of which can 
exist, much less thrive, without the other. With this idea 
rooted firmly in their mind, they must proceed to adjust their 
relations with each other. They must pull together and think 
of and work for each other’s welfare. I do not mean that their 
relations are to be those of a sort of upper class and a sort of 
lower class. No. The basis of their relations must be a fair and 
dignified exchange of service, the labourer being a free man, 
selling his labour at a fair wage, each respecting himself and re- 
specting the other. Now, what do we see? Are the labourers 
and the farmers, speaking of them as classes, pulling together? 
I fear all is not quite as it should be in this respect. From each 
class you hear bad things said about the other. There is, in some 
districts, a sort of ill-will growing. This is the danger, the national 
danger, which I perceive. Nothing would be more disastrous for 
the labourer and for the farmer, and for this poor country, which 
depends so much on both, and which has been trying to do so 
much for both. My friends, I know not what ideal you set before 
your minds as a class for the future, though it is probable that 
you do like so many others in this country who just drift 
on, and do not trouble with a definite ideal. But, 
without prejudice to any schemes for more perfect states of 
society, we can deal with certain great and abiding reali- 
ties which we have always with us ; and one of these reali- 
ties is that so long as agriculture continues, one might say 
so long as grass grows and water runs, the mutual dependence of 
farmer and labourer is bound to continue. I am speaking of 
them as classes; the farmer and the labourer may sometimes 
shade into each other, as they do in some places ; it is all the 
same, the dependence one upon the other, must continue. If 
there ever came a change which would obliterate that bond 
a«4 substitute something else, some regimentation of industry 



or the like, it would be a change for the worse in every way. 
But no ffuch change will come in our time, and I hope will never 
come. Agriculture is the oldest human industry, and this ques- 
tion of the farmer and the labourer, the yeoman and the husband- 
man, is one of the oldest of social and economic questions, which 
persists through all agrarian vicissitudes. The old bond will re- 
main, and must be strengthened ; and, in the main, the im- 
provements which the Irish labourers and farmers are going to 
bring about in their lot in the future will not be something new 
and unheard of, but something old, certain qualities, and powers 
and ideas which we have lost, and which we must recover from 
the past. There will be something new, of course, and one thing 
in especial which is precious. That precious new thing is tharnew 
quality of human freedom and dignity that the labourer did 
not possess under feudal systems, which he, as well as the farmer, 
to-day enjoys, and which places him on an equal footing before 
the law with his fellow-men. Labourers and farmers, let me 
repeat, have common, not antagonistic, interests. That is the 
first thing to be realised. If I may put it so, the question be- 
tween them is not one to be fought out, but one to be worked out. 

Now, let us look for a moment at some of the farmer's short- 
comings, and at some of the grievances 
Some of the Labourers’ which the labourer thereby suffers. You 
Grievances. could tell me these shortcomings better 
than the farmer ; and he could tell me 
yours better than you. It is wonderful what a gift we all have 
for knowing what is wrong with our neighbour. But briefly 
here are some of the main grievances against which the labourers 
complain, and rightly complain. Not enough employment on 
the land; what there is of it irregular and uncertain,; the earn- 
ings of the labour insufficient to give a decent standard of com- 
fort ; a supply of nourishing food for a man and his family almost 
impossible to obtain. I might add the question of housing, but 
we will suppose that question to be getting dealt with by the 
Labourers’ Acts. The other difficulties are more serious. 

Befqre we consider wherein the labourer, in his turn, may fall 
short, let us consider the direction, in which 
The Labourer’s Demand, he is to look for an improvement in the state 
of things just described. Let us consider 
his rights before we consider hie duties. What should he aim at ? 
What should be his demand? His demand should be, before all 
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and above all, constant and regular employment. Secondly, he 
should get a return from his employment, in cash or in |pnd, or 
both — and preferably in both — which would enable him to bring 
up his family in health and comfort. Thirdly, he should have a 
decent house, and, where he is not living on a farm, a plot to give 
him vegetable® and enable him to keep some fowl and a pig. These 
are the real things to be desired for the labourer — regular employ- 
ment, a fair wage, and a good houses — these and fair facilities 
to assist the thrifty man who has saved money to acquire 
a farm of his own. All else is fallacious, save for the 
exceptional man, to be found in every class, for whom no 
laws can be laid down, and whom no description can fit. And if 
matters are rightly worked out in the agriculture of this country, 
so that the labouring man will be provided with these tilings — and 
they must be so worked out if the country is to thrive, the salvation 
of the country depends on it — then I say, with these thing® secured 
to him. and many other things, such as sound and cheap education, 
which better administration will bring within his reach, the rural 
labourer will have an honourable and, in many respects, an enviable 
position in the country. To attain that position is an object of 
worthy ambition for him ; and to help him to attain it should be 
a duty with every earnest friend of Ireland. 

Constant employment in a right state of tilings, that is', in con- 
ditions of fully developed agriculture, must 

Constant Employment. for tbo bona fide agricultural labourer 
be employment all the year round on the 
land itself; not part of the year on the land and part on 
the roads, or at something else — : Jmt all the time at the 
work of the farm. That is the ultimate condition to he desired . 
But you have not that state of things available in this country yet, 
except for a small minority of the labourers, and in good, plucky 
tillage districts like Cloughjordan and Borrisokane. You have, 
however, one great advantage in the meantime for both farmers 
and labourers in this county. Your excellently administered 
system of direct labour on the county roads ought to arrest definitely 
the exodus of labour from the county, and tide North Tipperary 
over the transition period until its agriculture reaches fuller de- 
velopment. It ought, besides, to have an incidental good effect on 
the character of the men through the training furnished by its 
strict discipline and its rewards and encouragements to steady, 
intelligent and conscientious workers, I understand the system in 
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bedng extended, so that henceforth the bulk of the labourers in the 
county will be secured employment throughout the winter, and 
will be available for the needs of the farmers at the other seasons. 
Thus it will be no longer open to the farmers to say that the labour 
is not there ; nor to the labourers to say that the employment is 
not there. Between them they can begin without difficulty the 
task of putting more labour into the land., and leading to intensified 
agriculture. When we have advanced some way upon that road, 
when we have winter dairying, when the farmers are raising crops 
for fodder for their stock and for food for their own and their 
labourers’ families, when you are actively producing the highest 
class requirements of the breakfast table, fresh cream, butter, 
bacon, eggs™ a class of production, by the. way, in which, no matter 
how busy her man is on the land, the labourer’s wife with her fowl- 
run and her piggery, can take a share — when co-operation enables 
all this work to be organised with the highest efficiency, and permits 
of all classes participating in its benefits, then the demand for 
labour all the year round on the land itself ought to be such that 
the direct labour army on the roads will bo hard set to recruit itself. 
When farming is practised like that, the agricultural labourer 
becoming again what he ought to be, a worker of the highest skill 
and technical knowledge, he will regard himself as wasted on 
road work. The road army will then become a self-contained 
unit — and a most valuable unit it will be, especially if the work 
of maintaining local woods, as recommended by the Forestry 
Committee, is to be done by the County Councils. It is now 
a sort of emergency corps, trying to save the situation for both 
the farmers and the labourer^ not to speak of the county rate- 
payers. 

One point more on this question of constant employment, and it 
must be only a passing reference. I am 
The Size of the Plot, saying that the agricultural labourer, if 
he himself is to attain the best position, 
and if the best results are to be got out of the land, must 
be employed all his time on the farm, and that even em- 
ployment on the roads, though it be in the winter time, 
is an interference with that scheme which makes it fall 
short of what it ought to be. But if this be true of road work 
in the winter, what, about the plan which is sometimes suggested — 
I admit it is a suggestion only made when the alternative 

2 T- 2 
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I am describing is not available, nor indeed any other alter* 
native — the plan ox enlarging the labourer's own plot up to three 
or four acres.. If a man is to get any good of four acres he must 
give most attention to it at the very time when hie labour is most 
in demand for the farm. A man who goes in for a plot of that 
size under the present conditions of agriculture in Ireland, even 
in the best, districts, falls between two stools. He can neither 
be a farmer nor a labourer, and must make a poor case of it. Of 
course, again I am not speaking of the exceptional man. I 
am speaking of the average or normal man, and the actual or pro- 
bable facts we have to deal with. A labourer, without, interfering 
with his constant employment, can handle very well a garden of 
an acre or less — though too many of these little acres have I seen 
without a. stroke of a spade in them, as much of a prairie within 
their four ditches’ a<s if they were a ranch in Roscommon. A great 
deal more can be made of these gardens than is being done. 

Let us now consider for the moment the question of the fair 
wage. Here we get at once into the vicious 
circle. The farmer say s the labour isi poor, 
A Vicious Circle, anc j no t worth even what he gives for it; 

the labourer says the pay is poor and the 
employment casual, and the business is not, worth putting his heart 
into. And so it goes round. The farmer blames the labourer, and 
the labourer the farmer; and, as we say in the country, '* it's 
between them it is.” Both suffer, and the, nation suffers, and the 
taxpayers and the ratepayers suffer, and the people in the town 
suffer as well as the people in the gpuntry. Unfortunately, there 
is only too much truth in the mutual recriminations of both these 
classes. Happily there are farmer® and labourers in Ireland to 
whom this does not apply. There are farmers who- give good em- 
ployment, and labourers who, in return, give good work. And, 
happily, these are the farmers and labourers who are most success- 
ful. Happily, these exist, for they stand out to prove for u» that 
we are dealing with practical realities, and not. with fond im- 
aginings, in the reforms we are discussing. You know, my friends, 
that the country at large, which, as I said recently in talking to 
the farmers, has gone into pawn to put them in a good position, 
and which is doing so much for the labourer®, too, is an 
interested party in seeing that, both these classes do their 
duty to each other and to the land. Bo you know that the 
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country has already furnished over three millions and a half of 
money to provide the labourers with cottages and plots, and I am 
glad to say it is going to furnish a good deal more. But do you 
know, besides, that the ratepayers and the taxpayers pay more than 
one-half of his rent for him. Forgive me for reminding you that 
there are others to be thought of besides labourers and farmers. 
The country, being satisfied that the remedy is available, will see 
to it that it is adopted. The remedy i9 clear, and may be stated in 
a phrase. Let the labourer give good work, and he will get good 
employment ; let the farmer give good employment, and he will get 
good work. Set that vicious circle moving in a positive instead of 
a negative direction, and it will become a beneficent and a fruitful 
circle instead of a destructive one. ^ 

What do we find in good districts at the present time? We find 
that good labour is well paid, and if you 

Wages and Work y OT1 realise that that is the 

case here in your own county. There was an 
inquiry under the Labourers’ Act recently 
in Borrisokane, and it came out- -and I was glad to see it — that 
quite a number of labourers in trying to qualify under the new 
Act found it hard to prove that, between cash and kind — such as 
milk, turf-bank, manured potato ground, etc. — they were earning 
less than the value of even 15s. a week. Of course, these labourers 
were the creiam of the district ; and that is my point — these men 
were paid a higher wage than the average. And this is a tillage 
district, a district, too, where the land is the poorest and lightest in 
the county— and that is another point. Notwithstanding the poor 
land you have the fact that jufct because tillage is practised there 
the labourer is well ofi, and the fanner can afford to pay good wages. 
If you inquire amongst large farmers who employ many hands, you 
will find that here, as elsewhere, they gauge the wage® they pay 
according to the quality of the work they get. I do not want to 
mention any names, but I know one gentleman in this county who 
gives a a high as 18$. a week and a house to his best man. Now, 
what does he pay that 18$. for ? Is it for mere work with arms 
and hands ? Is it for mere eye-service ? He pays it for brains and 
he pays it for skill, and he pays it for character — for the interest 
that man takes in his employer’s business, for his thought, his 
dependahlenes®, his trustworthiness. That is what commands 



gcod wages, and will always do so. The employer I speak of grades 
the wages" hp pays down as low as 10s. a week for men who are not 
able to handle horses and implements, who have hardly any skill, 
and whose trustworthiness is, perhaps not their strong point. This is 
only commonsense and the operation of the universal law. A man 
who can only work with his hands at weeding and filling manure 
into carts and soforth cannot expect to be paid as much as a man 
who is a good ploughman, who is skilled in the us© of agricultural 
machinery, in the management of horses, in the care of breeding 
stock, and in all the varied arte and lore which a high-claas agricul- 
tural labourer possesses. Neither can a man who will only work 
when his employer’s eye is on him, and who will begin to idle the 
moment his employer’s hack is turned, expect as much a a the 
honourable, diligent, tn&tworthy man, who not only works but 
thinks for his employer, and can be regarded by the farmer as 
his friend. I say this is only the universal law of supply 
and demand. It is the same in every calling. The good 
man is at a premium. The unskilled, the half-skilled, the 
inefficient worker is the drug in the market. This is more 
true of agriculture than of any other industry, for in 
agriculture the land is always there waiting for the labour. If 
you will examine those crises in agriculture, when tillage has 
declined and gracing has increased — for the decline in tillage and 
the grazing mania are not a new phenomenon by any means — you 
will find that apart from the influence of bad land laws or sudden 
falls in prices or other exceptional cataclysms, such decline was 
generally started, in the first instance, by a dearth or a deterioration 
of the labour supply. The farmer is not cursed with a double dose 
of original sin. It & not through pure “ cussedness ” that he refuses 
to put more labour into the land. He has been driven bo that 
course by a variety of causes, and amongst them is the ground for 
that complaint of his about the labour. Jt is not in Ireland alone 
that this has happened. They have the same problem in some 
other countries.. The farmer in Ireland has been driven to dread 
tillage so that only the most intelligent and courageous farmers 
go in for it. If the farmers have that dread of tillage still, it is 
partly through ignorance and lack of enterprise, as well a® other 
causes ; but. it is also partly through the existence, to some extent, 
of those things they complain of about labour, ^ 
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Let us look at this complaint for a moment, for it is a very 
t serious question, and must be squarely faced. 

Comp^Sts* 8 ^ es> ^ere * s no speaking 

generally, the quality of agricultural labour 
is not what it was. And, again, let me say for your consolation 
that this is true not of Irish labour alone nor of the labouring 
classes only. It is part of the deterioration of the age. In many 
ways our fathers and our grandfathers were better men than we. 
And this age, which is like a badly-reared son disrespecting its 
parent, if it is to be cured of its ills, will have to learn more than 
one lesson from the ideas and the character of the men, who went 


before it. There is a good excuse for the labourers of the present 
day. Do not suppose that in pointing oijjt these things I am blaming 
them. The decline of tillage itself has become ini turn one of 
the causes why the agricultural labourer is less skilled — there being 
fewer opportunities for him to learn his business — while his de- 
terioration in other respects, I say, is only part of something he 
shares with other classes in the country. I do not want to dwell 
on this topic long; but I want to bring it home to you for a 
moment. You know perfectly well to what I refer. Consider, for 
example, the case of a struggling farmer who has a hard, anxious 
effort in the round of the year to make both ends meet. And con- 
sider the labourers who come to work for him on a fine day, when 
he is trying to save his crop, and before the day is done, on some 
heedless or unthinking pretext, take a notion to quit the field, and 
leave him there with his crop on the ground. The next day it may 
rain, and that may be the last chance of saving the crop for the 
season. More injury will have been inflicted on the farmer by 
that piece of inconsideratenese than the work of these labourers 
would be worth him in the whole year. Consider the injury an 
unskilled or a careless labourer can do to young horse® and to 
breeding stock. You know the difference to a tillage farm between 
the man who is able to handle a pair of horses, who can get almost 
any sort of a hors© to work profitably, and the man who neither 
knows nor care® about the ways of a horse. Some men of this typo 
will spoil a young hors© for life if he falls into their hands. Think 
what loss — what money taken out of his pocket — all this means to 
the farmer, How many lambs that might have been saved with 
skill and care is the farmer often obliged to lose in a yeaning time 
through inefficient or neglectful help 1 I will not speak of the 
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drink question ; but. you know that there is too much of that trouble 
too. Can you wonder that men who have had experience of such 
labour as that speak bitterly about it? Do you know that, up at 
Ballyhaise, one of our agricultural stations, we have had, most 
reluctantly, to introduce a milking machine for the dairy cattle 
there? This is because the girls can no longer be got to do the 
milking, for the deterioration to which I allude is, unhappily, 
not confined to one sex any more than one class. There is 
something one specially regrets about this instance of it — for 
the best of all milkers, the one who can get most milk, and get it 
most kindly from “ Drimindu, ,; is the one who has been the theme 
of song and idyll from time immemorial, the cctilm deas cruidhte 
na mho. With her, jf she. is to go in the wreckage of an unworthy 
age, will go a point of grace and poetry from rural life. Let me 
tell you another piece of our experience. The greatest jpride of 
the true farm labourer, in places where agricultural labour is re- 
spected, a® it o-ught to be, as a great and noble calling, is in the 
appearance of his team of homes. He delights to treat the horses 
as his friends and his companions. His grooming and care of them 
is one of his chief pleasures ; and leading them forth in the morn- 
ing, with their coats shining, and every bit of their tackling 
polished to the highest degree, is a sort of glory in which he daily 
rejoice®. Now, what do you think of labourers who cannot be got 
even to groom their own horses, who will not come into their work 
until the feeding and grooming has been done by others that have 
to be employed specially for the purpose ? My friends, agriculture 
in Ireland cannot be got to pay until labour of that sort is sub- 
stituted by something very different. I will dwell no more on this 
topic. I simply point the thing out, and ask you to think over it. 
You can fill up the blanks in the picture a great deal better than 
I c an . 

Now, there are three things I should like to set before the 
labourer. One is professional pride — to raise up his notion of 
his calling and his own self-respect as a skilful workman and 
worthy member of society. From that will follow most of the 
benefits he can enjoy. The second thing is future opportunities 
for the thrifty labourer and his children to advance upward to 
greater prosperity. The third, by no means the least of the 
three, is the question of his dietary; I will say a word on each 
of these heads. 



And first, as to professional pride. The Irish labour©!*, and 
the Irish farmer, too, instead of being 
Professional Pride, almost ashamed of it, as both of them are, 
have to realise that they should be proud 
of their profession. Agriculture is as high a calling as any pro- 
fession or industry or trade. Indeed, it is higher than most, and 
when rightly understood with educated minds, and when relieved 
of the grinding conditions by which human perversity is able to 
abase the noblest uses of life, it is more attractive than most. It 
has to do — 

“ Not with the mean and vulgar works of man 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 

With life and nature.” 

The deepest science and the nicest skill can be brought to its 
service, aijd even the labourer can, and should understand how 
that science and skill are to be applied. Cultivate a sense of this 
truth, and take at the very least as great an interest and pride 
in your work as the- liigh-class artisan takes in his work. If you do 
this, I say, the greatest benefits will follow. Y ou need not go- outside 
your own county to see how an agricultural labourer who has skill 
and character is appreciated. A farmer who knows his business, 
and who- has such a man in liis employment , will not let him go at 
any price within reason. Such a man commands both good pay and 
much respect in the district where he is known. He builds up, 
by his devotion to his business and his knowledge of his business, 
quite a reputation for himself — a reputation which is an asset 
carrying a money as well as a moral value. If you increase the 
number of men of this type in a district — and you can do this 
yourselves, each man by his own resolution to improve — you 
will create around you tillage and thrifty agriculture as if by 
magic, and you need envy no man's lot. Just work the thing 
out in your own minds. Even under present conditions a 
labourer of this type, in constant employment, as he is bound 
to be, and especially if he have children who are beginning to 
earn, can become in many respects a better-off man than many a 
farmer with even twenty acres of land. 

Consider some of the things which a skilled agricultural 
labourer ought to know and be able to do. 

The Lore of the To describe them all would be impossible 
Labourer. here ; but let us glance at some of them 

He ought to have a knowledge of stock and 
horses and all the farm animals, and be able to handle them 



with art and sympathy, getting the best work out of them in 
health, and giving them the best help in illness. Yes, he should 
be even able to talk with them, and to understand their language 
when they complain in their ailments. Between him and a sick 
cow, or a horse, there runs a current of understanding 
which brings them instinctive comfort and relief, and makes 
him a real nurse to them. Then he should have a know- 
ledge of all farm implements and machines. A plough to 
him should not be a plough merely. He should take an interest 
in understanding all about its mechanism, and the function of 
every part. Again, he should be a clever hedger and ditcher, 
and drain-maker and rick-maker and thatcher. He should have 
a knowledge of cropping, and of the treatment of land. He should 
know how to * * humour ” the land in accordance with the 
seasons or the weather. Skilled agriculturists knov% that the 
land is as sensitive as any medium in which art or skill can work ; 
that it almost has a personality to the man whose instincts 
have been brought to the finest point by training and ex- 
perience. Perhaps it is in the planning and organising of 
his work that the good labourer best shows his brain 
power. How to plan it so that labour will go as far as 
possible, so that there will be no waste. To know how to 
adjust it to the weather, so that if a wet day comes he 
is not thrown on his beam-ends, but can be just as busily 
and profitably employed as in the field. All this calls 
out not merely intelligence, but the highest kind of intelli- 
gence. To exercise that intelligence is the birthright of the true 
agricultural labourer. The man who has been so developed at 
his great industry of agriculture not only makes himself secure 
and independent in his lot as a labourer, but can go much fur- 
ther. We hear a good deal about the agriculturists of 
Scotland, and certainly the highest farming in the world, 
I suppose, is practised there. ' Well, do you know that 
the farming class of Scotland is largely and con- 
tinuously recruited from ploughmen and farm hands ? These 
are men who, by thrift and saving and developed intelli- 
gence, get themselves to a point where they can rent a far m, 
and start in business. I inquired recently as to how far this 
process went, and I was surprised to learn the facts. I under- 
stand it is under the mark to say that 20 per cent, of the farmers 
of Aberdeenshire — that is, of the flower of Scottish farmers — were 
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originally farm workmen. And if yon. take in those whose fathers 
had been originally labourers, the proportion would be very much 
higher. When you think of it that is an astonishing fact. 
But it is also a most encouraging fact for the labourers of Ire- 
land, before whom and whose children in better times, and with 
better methods, an equally bright future must arise. In truth, 
it may be fairly said that it is the labourer who makes agricul- 
ture what it is. These farmers, who were originally labourers, 
are educated men in some of the best senses of that word; and 
from their children comes a good share of that corps of educated 
men whose efficiency has made the name of Scotchman felt in every 
walk of life. 

This brings me to another point: the opportunities before the 
labourer for development along such lines 
Opportunities for 85 fbese. In Scotland it is easier to get 

enter ing Farming a farm than in Ireland, where history 
Class. has determined that our land system 

should work out in a different shape. But 
means must be found when tillage has developed here, and when 
our labourers are producing many men of the type of the thrifty 
and highly -trained Scottish ploughman, and it will not be hard 
to find such means in one way and another, for facilitating the 
best of our labourers to enter the farming class. When the trans- 
fer of land is simplified and registration of title is worked on a 
better plan than it is now, some of the difficulties of passing 
from class to class will be lessened. We have too much of this 
rigid class division in Ireland, and the social relations of these 
rural classes of ours must be readjusted as well as other rela- 
tions. A farmer in a free democracy like Scotland or Denmark 
would not dream of regarding himself as a better man than the 
independent and educated labourer, who contracts with him on 
equal terms for an exchange of benefits. We must get to that 
point here in time. And on the question of facilitating 
labourers in getting farms, I am glad to say that a body of 
farmers, my friends the Tipperary Farmers' Society, have taken 
the initiative with some interesting suggestions. They have dis- 
cussed a scheme under which labourers who have had a certain 
number of years' service, and prove by tests that they possess a 
practical knowledge of manuring, cropping, feeding and rearing 
animals, management and repair of agricultural machinery, and 
so forth, and who receive an unblemished character from their 



employers during the period of their service, should get portions 
of untenanted land, or be facilitated in buying small farms 
when there are any in the market. I say nothing of the merits 
of the scheme, which I do not think has been worked out in de- 
tail, and which I have not had the opportunity of closely 
examining. But I mention it as showing the desire of some of 
the most broad-minded and enlightened of our farmers to co- 
operate in soundly advancing the welfare of the labouring class. 
Such co-operation between the two classes will prove the best of 
all solvents of questions like this, and I hope it will be promoted 
more and more. 


In the meantime there are some other aids to advancement of 
which the labourer can avail himself. 

Other Aids Sound education is now being brought 
^ * more and more within his reach, and the 

“ educational ladder/' as it is called, will open the way for his 
a3 well as every other poor man's son who has exceptional talent, 
right up to the university. Our county schemes of agriculture 
and technical instruction take a good deal of note of the 
labourer, and can help in various ways in bringing him and his 
children forward — especially such schemes as the horticultural, 
the poultry, the domestic economy schemes, and the schemes for 
the best kept cottages and plots. I am glad to see that in 
several districts ploughing matches are beginning to appear 
again. I should like to add to these schemes prizes for other 
forms of skilled agricultural labour, and I hope that feature 
may yet be introduced into our oounty work. There are valu- 
able ways in which the labourers can help themselves. One of 
the beet of them is organisation. You are organised in a certain 
form already, but I am speaking now of organisation in the 
form of the friendly or benefit society for making provision for 
sickness or old age, and in the form of the co-operative bank. 
This is a line of improvement for you to think over. I can only 
just mention it to-day. And since I am referring to you in your 
organised capacity, may I mention one other thing; may I 
urge upon you the deep importance, when you elect men from 
your own ranks to serve on our public boards, of choosing as 
your representatives upright/honourable, and worthy men who 
will have a due sense of the responsibility and dignity attaching 
to these positions of public trust. 
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I said I would conclude with a word about the labourer's 


The Labourer’s 
Dietary. 


dietary. As a rule, he is not fed properly 
at present, and neither is the farmer, for 
that matter; and if he is to do> the beet 


work he must be fed. If his children are to grow up strong, 
healthy men and women they must be well fed. Both classes 
must learn what a healthy dietary is, and our domestic economy 
instruction must, help them to do that. And both must learn 
how to produce from the land the material for a healthy diet; 
and I hope some of our other schemes, agricultural and horti- 
cultural, will help them in that, too. The chief thing is for the 
farmer t<^ produce off the land food for his family and for the 
labourer’s family, and for the labourer to secure that almost in 
every case he receives part of his payment in food. Always, at 
any rate, he should receive part of it in milk. It would be 
better for the farmer and the labourer that the latter were pro- 
vided with a manured potato patch on the farm, and not 
obliged to raise potatoes on his plot. The plot should be used, 
in the main, as a vegetable garden, and when the labourer learns 
through our horticultural instructors how to grow successfully 
a large variety of vegetables,* he will find the plot supplying him 
with one of the most valuable elements of his dietary. If he 
uses the plot to the utmost as a vegetable garden, and also for 
keeping some poultry and a pig, it is wonderful what ex- 
cellent results can be obtained from it. But with or without 


these results, the great thing, where a plot exists, is not to let it 
become a tie or an interference with the labourer’s work for 


others. 


Now, I have delayed you a long time, and I have only to say, 
in conclusion, that the real means of im- 
A Good Model. provement lies in your own hands. The 
farmers have to move as well as you. But 
you must not be waiting for them to move before acting your- 
selves. Each class must do its own part, and each man, without 
minding whether the other class or the other man does his part 
or not. It is astonishing what happens when men adopt this 
rule in life, and how others who have been waiting for a lead 
begin to follow their example. 

And here let me say a special word to the young men. You do 
not need to go to other countries for models from whom you can 
learn something to imitate. We have produced as good types here 



in Ireland as any country, but circumstances of our unhappy his- 
tory, which will not be in your way, prevented them rising and 
prospering as their merits deserved. There are few parishes in 
which there does not still survive an old labourer of this bye-gone 
superior type. To you young men, if you thought of him at all, 
he has probably only seemed just an old fellow, something out of 
date. The unhappy thing is that he is out of date. But he is 
something besides. Like one of those disguised saints in Irish 
legends, who came and worked among the neighbours like one of 
themselves without being recognised, he is the possessor of graces 
which those around him do not know of. I charge you, young men, 
regard such an old man reverently while he is with you, and try 
and learn something of his secret. It is not his knowledge merely 
I commend to you, his extensive knowledge of his calling, his in- 
stinctive knowledge of life, but the whole character and spirit of 
the man — his perfect rectitude, his simple dignity, hi® fine manners. 
In the best sense of the word he is a gentleman. I have before my 
mind at the moment an old man like that. ... He does not need 
to be watched while he is at work. But watch him; see 
him, for example, laying a hedge — an operation which I fear 
not many of you young men would know how to set about — and it 
is a lesson in technical art. Talk to him about life and conduct, 
about the common things that concern us all, and, I say it in all 
sincerity, one feels a better man. Where, by what mystery of 
tradition or race, did these old men learn to be like this ? Is the 
gift which they inherit incommunicable to their descendant® ? Let 
us pray that it is not. And while they are still there, let us try 
and acquire it from them. Each of you, I repeat, can do some- 
thing- — som ©thing which is within reach of his right hand — -to 
combat the degeneracy of the age and the adversity of conditions. 
It is for each man in his own person to act. Imagine what a 
change there would be in Ireland if each individual in the country 
were to become a® efficient and worthy as it was in hi® own power 
to be. Simply to do this would be the highest patriotism. It 
would be truly making Ireland free. 
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MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE IN 
FRANCE. 

One of the features of French agricultural organisation which is 
most worthy of examination is the development in recent years of 
live stock insurance. In 1897 there were 1,469 societies, many of 
them being old associations, and in 1907 the number of Jive stock 
insurance societies had increased to 6,730. The system which 
has been adopted has thus rapidly extended. It is based on 
clear and simple lines, and for this reason a consideration of its 
main features and characteristics helps to bring home the funda- 
mental principles which must underlie any sound system of live 
stock insurance. The particular forms and regulations will con- 
form to the conditions of each country, but the principles are 
common to all. 

The French system has developed from the sound foundation of 
the small local mutual associations, bound together for the pur- 
pose of re-insurance in federations. It has brought with it not 
only a cheap form of insurance against loss, but it has increased 
the general communal interest in the proper care of live stock and 
the prevention of loss by disease. In so doing it has strengthened 
and safeguarded in one important direction the position especially 
of the small farmer. The movement is already highly developed, 
but its still higher organisation is being steadily proceeded with. 

Live stock insurance in itself is not, however, a development of 
recent date in France. One of the oldest 
History. forms of insurance in that country is that 

connected with live stock, and the im- 
portance of organising it on mutual lines was very early recognised. 
Provident banks existed long before modern legislation came to 
their support. The ancient guild es were themselves the prototypes 
of the modern “ Syndicate Agricoles Professionels,” and some of the 
mutual banks still flourishing in the last century were of very 
ancient origin. For instance, the mutual association of the Com- 
mune of Pr6ty (Sadne et Loire) had its origin in the statutes of the 
Confrerie de St. Isidore, a religious confraternity, whose work in- 
cluded the insurance of all kinds of live stock. The age of the 
statutes of the society is clearly proved by the quaint religious 
language in which they are couched. 
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Again, there are the consorces or cotises, large numbers of which 
still exist, principally in Les Landes and the South-East of Prance. 
These institutions date back some fifty or sixty years, and they have 
served as the model for the mutual insurance societies of tx>day. 
In contrast to the Confraternity of 9t. Isidore), the consorces only 
insured one kind of live stock— cattle or horses, but not both. 
Consequently there are often three or four of them in one commune, 
each having its own speciality. Thus, at the end of 1901 when the 
total number of mutual live stock insurance societies in Prance was 
2,646, the number of consorces in Les Landes was 767, with a total 
membership of 37,408 persons, owning 71,486 head of live stock, 
insured to the value of 8,308,616 francs. In their primitive form 
the consorces are intended to repair losses caused by the accidental 
death of horses or cattle, without payment of any preliminary con- 
tribution. Should an animal belonging to a member die, its value 
is estimated by the members in good faith and subject to the control 
of all ; then, at the end of the half year, the owner receives com- 
pensation, to which each member contributes in proportion to tbe 
number of cattle owned by him. The security of the consorces is 
based upon the fact that the members are all near neighbours, 
intimately acquainted with each other’s affairs, and on the vigilant 
mutual control of live stock premises and cattle which it is thus 
possible to exercise. But although these societies were already 
so numerous in the department of Les Landes, where their good 
work was highly appreciated, they were still unknown to the rest 
of Prance, and not until some twenty-five years ago did the idea 
begin to spread to La Vendee and other neighbouirng depart- 
ments. 

Besides these ancient institutions which were confined to Les 
Landes and certain places in the East of Prance, there were a 
few isolated organisations scattered through the country. There 
is still in La Vendee a federation of banks called “La Prater- 
nelle,” which was created in 1879, and there are records of the 
existence in the South of Prance, as early as 1770, of associations 
of farmers for the insurance of live stock. These banks, as well 
as the consorces , were regularly legalised by the Law of 1884, the 
law on which are founded the Agricultural Syndicates of recent 
years. ' . * ■ : v ■ 

Attempts, too, were made from time to time by the large com- 
mercial insurance companies to organise the insurance of live stock, 
but without much success. The area of administration w m too 
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large, the premiums too high, the working expenses too heavy, and 
the frauds too numerous. Prom it® very nature, the insurance 
of live stock is peculiarly difficult ; in order to be successful it must 
be subject to the most effective system of control, namely, that of 
the persons directly interested in the success of the enterprise. 
Herein lies the reason why the large insurance companies failed and 
why the small local societies alone could hope for success. In the 
latter the members all know each other, frauds are practically im- 
possible, and expenses at a minimum, the insurer is at the same 
time the insured, and all are directly interested in the honesty of 
each. 

In realising this, France laid the foundation of her admirable 
system of small local societies for the insurance of live stock. 

The work of collecting and consolidating the live stock insurance 
societies scattered through the country was 
The Agricultural mainly done by the Agricultural Syndicates. 

Syndicates. These were societies created under the Law 
of 22nd March, 1884, known as the “ Law 
of Professional Syndicates/’ which legalised the constitution of 
syndicates or associations of persons following the same profession 
and having as their object “the defence of their economic, in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural interest®.” 

An Agricultural Syndicate may be defined as “ an association 
formed by agriculturists, proprietors, farmers, farm labourers, and 
all persons engaged in occupations contributing to agricultural pro- 
duction, for the study and defence of the economic interests of 
agriculture.”* The objects of these syndicates are of wide scope, 
and include the following: propagation of agricultural instruction, 
encouragement of agricultural experiments of all kinds, establish- 
ment of agricultural credit and insurance societies, purchase of 
manure®, seeds and the like, and collection of information upon all 
matters touching the interests of the agricultural population. 

The question of agricultural insurance was not at first actively 
taken up by the Syndicates; it was debated at their national 
congresses in 1894 and 1897, and the work of organising agricul- 
tural and in particular live stock insurance was formally taken 
over by the Syndicates, and some of the largest and most pros- 
perous federations of mutual insurance societies in France owe 
their existence to them. 

♦ Le Comte de Rocqnigny : Let Syndioats Agriroles et leuv amvre. 

2 Z 



Perhaps the most remarkable Syndicate in this respect, at least 
in the early days of the movement, was the Syndicate ol La Sarthe. 
In the space of about three years, fifty mutual live stock insurance 
societies were created under its auspices, and formed into a mutual 
federation or union, to which the Syndicate itself allotted an initial 
subvention of 20,000 francs. In 1899 the value of the live stock 
insured by the 4,846 members then belonging to those societies 
was more than 5,000,000 francs. 

The example of the farmers of La Sarthe was followed by others, 
and soon a number of similar federations sprang up in various 
districts. 

The importance of the agricultural insurance movement, was 
early recognised by the State. In 1892, M. 

State Aid. Meline, speaking in the Chamber of Deputies, 
said that the question of agricultural in- 
surance was closely bound up with that of rural credit, and de- 
clared that he placed the organisation of insurance only second to 
that of rural banks. In 1898 he, as Minister of Agriculture, was 
able to give effect to his principles by introducing in the Budget 
of that year a subvention of 500,000 francs in aid of mutual agri- 
cultural insurance societies, but of this vote lees than 180,000 francs 
were actually handed over to those organisations that year. In 1901 
the actual amount granted to them was 465,450 francs, and not till 
1902 did the grants reach the sum originally allotted for the pur- 
pose. 

The State, then, encourages the formation of co-operative 
societies for the insurance of live stock in two ways : (1) an annual 
subvention is set apart for the purpose in the Budget of the 
Ministry of Agriculture; and (2), the Law of 4th July, 1900, 
enacts that these societies shall be exempt from the various costly 
formalities and the stamp duties prescribed by law in the case of 
ordinary insurance societies. 

In order t-o benefit by the Law of 1900, societies must. — 

1 . Consist of farmers only. 

2. Be administered only by honorary officials (though a small 

salary to a clerk is admissible). 

3. Be worked for the object in view without any idea of profit 

for themselves. 

The State subvention for mutual agricultural insurance socie- 
ties was first included in the Budget of 1898. It then amounted 



to 900,000 francs, but was afterwards raised to 600,000 francs, 
and finally, in 1907, to 1,200,000 francs (£48,000)—the figure 
at which it now stands under the head of * ‘ subventions to mutual 
agricultural insurance societies, cost of supervision, and control.” 
This sum is expended in two ways : 

(1.) In grants to new societies. In this case the grant is given as 
a right to all new societies, and is intended to defray initial ex- 
penses, and to form, the nucleus of a reserve fund. It is propor- 
tionate to the capital insured, the number of members, and the 
working area of the society, which is usually that of the commune. 
It is never less than 500 francs. The Ministry of Agriculture, in 
allotting grants to societies, makes no condition as to their organisa- 
tion or regulations, consequently both insurance companies, subject 
to the Law of 1867, as well as small mutual societies created under 
the terms of the Laws of 1884 and 1900, equally enjoy the benefits 
of these subventions. 


The following was the scale of grants adopted : 

500 fr. for a society with lees than 10,000 fr. capital. 


600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 


from 10,000 to 30,000 
from 30,000 to 50,000 
from 50,000 to 80,000 
from 80,000 to 100,000 
more than 100,000 fr. 


Should a question arise as between two societies, equally im- 
portant as far as amount of insured capital is concerned, preference 
in the shape of a larger grant is given to the society whose capital 
is most sub-divided, and which, consequently, consists of smaller 
owners. 

(2) Grants made to societies already in, operation. 

These grants are intended to help societies to meet extra losses 
in times of epidemic sickness, by aiding them to reconstitute their 
reserve fund, upon which a heavy strain is inevitable in such cases. 
The scale of these grants is calculated on a basis varying from 
15 to 30 per cent, of the losses suffered during the last financial 
period, taking into consideration the size of the society, the number 
of its members, and, above all, the share contributed by members 
themselves, i.e. y the amount of their premiums and contributions. 
These grants are never less than 100 francs, and are larger in the 
case of societies showing a small amount of insured capital per 
member. 


2 z 2 
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In order to be eligible for State grants, a society must be open 
to all farmers in the district, subject to the approval by the com- 
mittee of their moral character and manner of keeping their live 
stock. A society which admits only members of the local Agricul- 
tural Syndicate, to the exclusion of those who are not members of 
the same, is ineligible for a grant . Certain forms are also prescribed 
under which applications for grants must be made. 

CONSTITUTION OF SOCIETIES. 

Formation . — The procedure followed in forming a. mutual live 
stock insurance society is of the simplest. A meeting of farmers 
likely to wish to insure their stock is summoned. A form of 
regulations is submitted, discussed, altered if necessary, and 
adopted. The meeting of founders then proceeds to nominate the 
Committee, and the society is constituted. The regulations are 
then deposited at the mairie , and authenticated by the signatures 
of the President and Secretary. 

Organisation . — The working area of Hie society is a restricted 
one, and, in fact, it generally coincides with the area of the com- 
mune, unless the latter be exceptionally small or contain very few 
cattle. The society is administered by a committee of about six 
member®, elected by the general meeting. The committee elects 
its own president, vice-president, and secretary, who is also 
treasurer. None of the officers is paid. The mission of the com- 
mittee is (1) to carry on an active propaganda, demonstrating the 
advantages of mutual live stock insurance (2) to value animals 
belonging to the members; (3) to exercise a careful control over 
* the condition of insured animals, the care bestowed on them, and 
the sanitary state of their premises ; (4) to receive declarations 
of accident or sickness, to proceed to the examination of sick 
animals and to verify losses; (5) to indemnify members for losses 
sustained. General meetings are held once or twice a year, when 
a report of the society's work is submitted. 

Animals Insured . — The majority of societies have hitherto con- 
fined themselves to the insurance of cattle. A few include horses, 
mules, and asses, but in this case the transactions concerned with 
each species are kept quite distinct. The insurance of sheep and 
pigs is rarely undertaken. So far as is possible, the societies only 
insure animals which are healthy, and well kept, are in permanent 
possession of their owners, and are, therefore, subject to similar 
risks. Stallions and horses used exclusively for heavy carting and 
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threshing are not usually accepted for insurance. Owners who 
habitually undertake cartage for other parties or transport work 
other than that ordinarily connected with the farm, are sometimes 
insured on condition of receiving, in case of loss, onerhalf the com- 
pensation given to those whose animals are engaged in farm labour 
only. 

The age at which animals may be insured is fixed in the regula- 
tions. Cattle are generally accepted between the ages of six months 
and twelve years, horses between six months and six years (some* 
times up to twenty years), and asses and mules between the ages 
of six months and twenty years. Some societies' require a guarantee 
that animals have been healthy for at least one month prior to 
admission. A maximum value is sometimes set — for example, 
400 francs for cattle, 800 francs for horses, and 200 francs for a sees. 

Valuation of Animals . — On principle, societies only accept in- 
surance of all the cattle or horses belonging to a farmer ; they will 
not insure individual animals. This is to prevent substitution of 
one animal for another in case of accident, and to repress the ten- 
dency of owners to insure only animals exposed to special risks. 
The Committee decides as to admission and valuation of animals. 
Valuation is generally carried out by two members of the 
Committee, and is renewed every half-year, in April and October. 
The valuation takes place in the presence of the owner, and is made 
the basis of all compensation for loss. On a form made out in the 
name of each member, and drawn up in duplicate, each animal is 
entered separately, and minutely described, together with its age, 
number and valuation. This sheet is signed by the owner and by 
one representative of the committee after each half-yearly valua- 
tion. One copy remains with the owner and the other with the 
secretary of the society. When a member sells an animal during 
the course of the half-year, the subscription paid remains with the 
society, but if the owner buys an animal to replace the one sold, 
the animal is insured, on a declaration being made to the local 
office, for a value not exceeding that of the animal sold, unless 
the member pays, for the half-year commenced, the balance of the 
premium resulting from the rise in value of his cattle. Each mem- 
ber receives a book of regulations in which is entered the number 
and description of his stock, their registration number, value, etc. 
The book sometimes contains also instructions as to first aid to 
animals in case of accident or illness. In some societies animals 
are identified by a brand on their horn or hoof. 
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Special regulations are drawn up in most societies to meet local 
conditions, as regards the insurance of live stock only kept by their 
owners for a few months in the summer. Such animals are some- 
times insured en bloc. The number of animals to be insured is 
fixed by the owners at the beginning of the season, and an average , 
not individual, value is set on them by the valuation committee. 
This insurance guarantee©, within the limits of the number agreed 
upon, animals bought to replace others which have been sold; if, 
however, at a given moment, the number of animals exceed, s that 
on which the amount of premium was based, the owned* must at 
once inform the authorities of his commune, specifying in detail 
the additional animals. If this step be not taken, and if a loss 
occurs, the amount of compensation will be determined by consider- 
ing the grafcier as his own insurer for that proportion of the animals 
in excess of the number fixed as bams of the premium. Thus, an 
owner insures fifteen cows; later on he raise© the number to 
eighteen; if he loses one beast he will bo considered as his own 
insurer for 3/18ths of the loss, the society being only liable for 
15/18ths. 

Premium *. — The amount of the premium is based upon two 
factors: (1) the probable death-rate, and (2) the proportion of 
compensation fixed by the regulations. The death-rate varies 
according to locality . The average annual death-rate for the whole 
of France is 1*39 per cent, for cattle, but this general average can- 
not be used as a basis for local insurance. In some departments 
the average death-rate keeps below 1 pea* cent. ; in a number of 
others it is in or about that figure, whilst in several it rises to 
2 or even to 3 per cent. Moreover, though the average death-rate 
returned for a whole department might serve to estimate the losses 
that would fall upon a large federation of societies affiliated for 
the purpose of re-insurance, still in no sens© could it be made the 
basis of the operations of one society considered individually. It 
has been observed that the variations in the death-rate of different 
regions in the same department are sometimes as great as the 
variations between the death-rates of different departments. 

The death-rate in a certain locality cannot always be obtained. 
If this he so, a trial figure is adopted, and this can be subsequently 
modified if necessary. 

The total lose incurred is not indemnified by the society; this 
is found to promote the better care of live stock. In practice the 
amount of compensation m generally from 60 to 80 per cent, of the 
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total loss. Given the two factors, death-rate and proportion of 
compensation allowed by the statutes, the amount of premium is 
easily found. Thus, if 1*25 per cent, be the death-rate of the 
locality, and 80 per cent, be the proportion of compensation allowed, 
the premium payable will be— 

= 1% of tli« value of the stock. 

Again, if the presumed mortality be 1‘50 per cent, and proportion 
of compensation 70 per cent., we get 

~ 70 “ * or 1 h*. 5 c. per 100 fr. of value insured. 

Special premium rates are lixed for animals subject to peculiar 
risks, such as dairy cows, brood mares, and horses engaged both in 
farm and industrial work. 

Obligations of Members . — Premiums are paid in in oi ties, at the 
commencement of every half-year. Some societies charge a small 
entrance fee (from 50 centimes to 1 franc) per animal insured. 

Members are strictly bound to treat their animals well, and not 
to overwork them. The committee are required to exercise par- 
ticular vigilance in this respect, to observe the manner in which 
live stock premises are kept, and, if necessary, to prescribe 
hygienic measures, which the owner of the premises is bound to 
carry out. A member may be expelled from the society for re- 
fusing to obey the orders of the committee. Some societies are 
empowered by the terms of their statutes to order preventive 
measures to be taken against the spread of epidemic diseases ; for 
instance, they may require the inoculation of insured animals 
should any contagious malady make its appearance. Members of 
the committee have at all times free access to the premises be- 
longing to members of the society. Should an insured animal 
fall ill or meet with a serious accident, its owner must immedia- 
tely summon a qualified veterinary surgeon, whose instructions 
he must obey, and at the same time he must give notice to the 
President or Secretary of the society. If the animal dies or is 
condemned by the veterinary surgeon to be slaughtered as incur- 
able, a declaration of the loss, giving cause and circumstances of 
the animal's death, must be made by the owner and certified by 
the members of Committee who carried out the valuation. This 
declaration jpust be forwarded, within forty-eight hours, to the 
office of the society. In the case of sudden death, the owner 
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must, within twenty-four hours, have the fact, and alsp the im- 
possibility of giving timely treatment, certified by a veterinary 
surgeon. 

The stipulations as to the duty of members in case of sickness 
or accident vary considerably in different societies, but they all 
tend to safeguard the interests of the society, and they show the 
care and method with which the French live stock insurance system 
is administered. 

The veterinary surgeon sometimes takes part in the deliberations 
of the committee, and his fees and the cost of medicines are usually 
charged to the owner of the sick animal. Some societies, how- 
ever, defray half these costs, with a view to encouraging their 
members to call in a veterinary surgeon without delay, and to 
give the best possible care to their sick animals. 

The engagement as to membership is generally of short duration, 
being most frequently for one year only, but membership continues 
for another year unless due notice has been given a fortnight or a 
month before the end of the current financial period. In some 
societies a member who has received compensation for losses must 
continue his membership of the society for at least three years. 

Payment of Claims . — The committee of the society, on receiving 
notice of a casualty, makes out the exact amount of loss incurred 
and of compensation due, according to the statute®. 

In principle, compensation should not be paid before the end of 
the half year, i.e., until the operations of that period have been 
concluded. In practice, however, a® it is a hardship to keep small 
owners waiting so long for their money, an advance is made in such 
cases, equal to one-half or even two-thirds of the total amount, the 
balance being paid over at the end of the half year. Societies 
which have a sufficient reserve fund generally pay claims at once. 
Others borrow from agricultural banks. In district® where a system 
of reinsurance is in force, the departmental re-insurance bank comes 
to the assistance of the society in case of need. 

Resources of the Society . — The resources of the society comprise 
the ordinary annual receipts and reserve fund, which is sup- 
plemented by any extraordinary receipts and surpluses remaining 
at the end of the year. The ordinary receipts are the contributions 
of members and honorary members and the interest on ihe reserve 
fund* Extraordinary receipt® are entrance fee® (if any), subven- 
tions, donations, and legacies. In addition to the State subventions 
already mentioned, communal societies sometime® receive an initial 
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grant from other public authorities. The General Councils of 
some departments, notably those of the Seine Inferieure, Haute- 
Sa&ne, etc., include in their annual budget large sums to be applied 
to the development of live stock insurance. These funds are, as 
a rule, not given directly to individual societies, but rather to 
groups and federations of the same. Finally, some syndicate® and 
other agricultural associations also grant sums of money to mutual 
live stock insurance societies. 

The annual receipts are used to meet the ordinary expenses of 
each financial year. Working cost® being little or nothing, the 
greater part of the receipts is naturally absorbed by the compensa- 
tion paid to owners in case of accident. If the society is affiliated 
to a re-insurance bank, it pays an annual contribution to the latter, 
which entitles it to assistance in disastrous years. 

The reserve fund is the safeguard of the future, and the best 
guarantee of the society’s prosperity. It is, therefore, added to as 
often as may be, and the committee is usually very reluctant to 
draw upon it. In fact, when societies are not protected by affilia- 
tion to a federation a strict limit is placed to the amount which 
may be taken from the reserve fund. 

A peculiar use is made of the reserve fund by certain societies 
in the South-East of France. When the financial situation per- 
mits, a part of the reserve fund is there applied to mutual aid, to 
be given to members who, on account of the illness of their animals, 
find themselves unable to perform certain urgent agricultural work. 
This work is then done by other members, and the cost defrayed 
out of the society’s reserve fund. 

The funds of the society are banked by the secretary in a savings 
bank or agricultural credit bank, and some societies invest part of 
their capital in what may be called trustee securities. 

The second stage in the development of live stock insurance is 
that of re-insurance, or, as some French 
Re-Insurance writers prefer to call it, mutual insurance 

Banks. in the second degree." Provision for re- 

insurance is a cardinal feature of any sound 
system of live stock insurance, and the importance of guaranteeing 
isolated local societies against loss by forming them into groups or 
federations for mutual strength or support was early recognised in 
France. The number of re-insurance unions of this kind was forty- 
four in the year* 1907, and the establishment of a central or national 
bank, which shall further incorporate all the federations in the 
country, is under consideration by the Government. 



The procedure lor establishing a federation of ■•this kind is prac- 
tically the same as in the case of the local society. The executive 
officers arc appointed in the first instance by the general 
meeting, which consists in this case of the presidents of all the 
affiliated societies, and meets once or twice a year. If the federa- 
tion is founded by an Agricultural Syndicate or a union of syn- 
dicates, then that body has a certain representation on the council 
of the federation. 

In contrast to the local society, the federation gains in efficiency 
by having a wide sphere of activity, as the risks are then more 
evenly distributed. 

The reinsurance bank or federation is the necessary complement 
of the small village or communal insurance association, but the 
lines on which, in France, re-insurance is organised vary consider- 
ably. In some provinces the system adopted is one in which the 
re-insurance federation, in return for a percentage contribution, 
accepts residuary responsibility for all liabilities of the local society. 
The local society in this case has, so far as its resources go, to meet 
the losses incurred, and if its funds are inadequate the payment 
falls on the re-insurance union. In “other provinces a different 
system is adopted, and the re-insurance society, in return for a 
percentage contribution, bears part of all the losses of the local 
societies. In such cases the local society usually re-insures its 
payment of one-quarter or one-half of its loose®, as the case may be. 
A contribution of one-fifth part of the premiums received by the 
local societies is regarded as a fair proportion in order to secure re- 
payment of one-quarter of the losses incurred, or two-fifths of the 
premiums, where re-insurance of one-half of the losses is desired. 
This scale of charges has been adopted by certain co-operative 
federations in the South-East of France, where the plan has 
worked successfully for a number of years. 

Great importance is attached to the early formation of a reserve 
fund ; otherwise the federation may find it hard to surmount the 
difficulties inseparable from the commencements of such an insti- 
tution . The State subvention given to new societies is also a help 
at this critical time. 

Both the residual and what may be called the proportional 
systems of re-insurance have their advantages and disadvantages, 
and various intermediate forms of re-insurance have also been tried, 
but, on the whole, the proportional system is that which is most 
true to the principles of sound mutual insurance. 

Without further entering here into the problem of reinsurance, 



the differences thus indicated will suffice to draw attention to the 
great importance, in connection with any scheme of insurance', of 
the study of the best method of reinsurance, so m to secure, as far 
as possible from the outset, uniform practice on the best lines. 

In addition, however, to these federations for re- insurance, or, 
■“ insurance in the second degree,” the question of a still further 
degree of re-insurance through a national bank or insurance 
federation is under consideration in France. The object of this 
would be to deal with cases of serious epidemics among live stock. 
In ordinary circumstances, the work of re-insurance in France 
can be sufficiently guaranteed by the departmental or provincial 
federations of the insurance societies. But such individual 
federations may well be unable to meet the drain of losses due to 
the attack of an epidemic, and here the foundation of a central 
national institution is considered desirable. 

The system of live stock insurance in France is thus not only 
rapidly extending in the number and size of its societies, but their 
internal organisation is becoming more highly developed for the 
work of mutual aid and co-operation. The system has its founda- 
tions in the small communal societies, and the care and good faith 
exercised by their members and executive committees, while the 
higher unions give to the movement the security and mutual sup- 
port which is necessary in an economical system of live stock in- 
surance. As might be pointed out, the movement in France is in 
many respects still far from being perfect, but its progress in re- 
cent years is one of the most remarkable features in French rural 
organisation, and its future development deserves to be carefully 
watched. 


Statistics. 

The following figures show the development of the system of 
mutual livestock insurance societies in France since 1897: — 


Year (3 1 h! December). 

No. of Societies. 

No. of Members. 

Capital insured. 

1897, 

1,469 

87,072 

fr. 

59,168,334 

1898, 

1,578 

94,546 

62,449,269 

1899 

1900, 

1,917 

117,292 

86,724,510 

2,264 

135,817 

106,807,194 

1901 

2,646 

155,456 

129,776,867 

1902, 

3,102 

178,920 

158,999,954 

1903, 

3,811 

209,490 

275,576 

194,031,403 

190*, 

4,324 

278,960,543 

1905, ... ... ! 

5,765 

318,146 

330,545,429 

339,976,372 

1906, , 

5,993 

324,275 

1907 (Ub May), ... 

; 

6,730 

355,600 

384,895.435 
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The development of the reinsurance banks was as follows : — 


On 31st Dec., 1898, the number of re-insurance banks was 1 


„ . 1899, 

„ 1900, 

„ 1901, 

„ 1902, 

„ 1903, 

„ 1904, 

„ 1905, 

„ 1906, 

On 1st May, 1907, 


»» 

9 9 

1 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 


99 
9 9 
9 9 

9 9 
9 9 

99 

9 } 

9 9 

9 9 


2 

3 

6 

10 

14 

18 

29 

33 

44 


The forty-four reinsurance banks recorded for 1907 have 2,200 
affiliated insurance societies, and the amount of capital re-insured 
is 105,856,975 francs. 


The State grants made to mutual live stock insurance societies 
since 1898, when provision was first made in the Budget of the 
Ministry of Agriculture for subsidising societies of this kind were 
as follows : — 


Year. 

Grants made to New 
Societies. 

L _ 

Grants to Societies already 
at Work. 

No. 

oi G rani 8. 

Total sum 
Granted. 

No. 

Grants. 

Total sum 
Granted. 

1898, 

105 

fr. 

60,800 

196 

fr. 

82,760 

1899, 

340 

197,850 

177,200 

286 

80,350 

1900, 

348 

885 

110,500 

1901, 

387 

245,800 

543 

194,450 

1002, 

401 

265,800 

689 

284,600 

1903, 

672 

445,000 

511 

179,400 

216,700 

1904, 

918 

456,850 

676 

1905, 

966 

411,900, 

839 

297,500 

1906, 

! 613 

366,800 

1 1 

1,046 

870,600 


Of the French Departments (87 in all), 38 have more than 40 
mutual live stock insurance societies, Les Landes leading the way 
with 942. In the latest returns only one Department, that of 
Herault, was without a single mutual live stock insurance society, 
but with that exception, and at the present rate of progress, this 
system of insurance will soon be within reach of every farmer in 
Trance who chooses to avail himself of it. 
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. Select List of Publications. 

1. V Assurance mutuelle du B St ail , by the Marquis de M&rcillac, 
Perigueux, 1904. 


2. L f Avenir des Assurances muitt riles agricoles , by the Corate de 

Rocquigny, Tours, 1906. 

3. 7/ Assurance mutuelle contre la mo Halite flu BSt.aU , by the 

Corate de Rocquigny, Paris, published by the “ Syndicat. 
des Agriculteurj de France,” 1906. 

4. Agricult are y legislation nouvelle , by Francois Carville, Paris, 

1905. 

5. Le$ Syndicats Agricoles et leur oeuvre , by the Co-rate de 

Rocquigny, Paris, 1900, 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. 

[*** The following is the dxth of a short series of articles appear 
ing in the Journal on some recently established Technical Schools 
in Ireland. These descriptive articles relate to centres differing 
widely in population and needs , and it is believed that they will be of 
interest and value in view of future developments in towns in which 
permanent buildings have not yet been provided . The first three articles 
dealt with the Belfast Technical Institute ; the Technical School , Bally - 
money ; and the Central Technical Institute , Waterford* * Those 
buildings were new. The series was continued, by the publication of two 
articles dealing with buildings already erected but adapted to meet the 
needs of Technical Schools in Ballymena and Queenstown respectively .f 
The article below reverts to the class of School which was described in the 
first three articles , i.e., a School housed in a new building specially 
erected for the purpose . ] 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN DUNDALK. 

By A. E. Easthope, Whit. Exhib., 

Principal of the Technical Schools and Organising Secretary for Technical Instruction 
in the County of Louth. 

Part T. — Introductory and Historical. 

The commencement of The work of Technical Instruction as at 
present carried on in Dundalk may be said to date from the pass- 
ing of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act of 
1899. The details of the work are, from the very nature of the 
scheme, bound up with those of similar work carried on at other 
centres in County Louth. 

Early in the year 1900 the Urban Council of Dundalk passed a 
resolution agreeing to a Vail themselves of the provisions of the 
Act. relating to Technical Instruction, thus making it possible for 
them to formulate a scheme of Technical Instruction which would 
be suitable to the needs of the town. As a preliminary step, a 
Sub-Committee was appointed to draw up a draft scheme of pro- 
posed work for submission to the Department. 

* See issue of Department’s Journal for April, 1907, Vol. VII., No. 3, p. 457 ; for 
July, 1907, Vol. VII., No. 4, p. 652 ; and for October, 1907, Vol. VIII., No. 1, p. 11. 

■f See issue of Department's Journal for January, 1908, Vol,.VIIL, No. 2, p. 260, 

and for April, 1908, Vol. VIII., No. 3, p. 405. 




MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DUNDALK. — Fig. 1.— Elevation of School. 
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The chief aim and function of the Technical School, as set forth 
in the draft scheme, was to provide its pupils with a sound tech- 
nical training in the principles underlying the main industries of 
Dundalk, namely — (ft) engineering, ( b ) building, ( c ) brewing, and 
(d) shipping, in so far as this was possible with the funds at the 
disposal of the Commit toe. 

This scheme, with a few minor alterations, has been the basis 
of all subsequent work in the school. Up to the present it has not 
been found possible to do much more than meet the needs of the 
two first-named industries, in addition to the ordinary commercial 
and domestic work, but it is hoped that the work in the Chemistry 
classes will gradually develop on lines which will make it applicable 
to the third-named industry. The list of classes given in the table 
of Class Entries (p. 677), and the average attendances for last 
Session (see table on p. 679), will show what efforts have been made, 
and how far the work has progressed in the direction of meeting 
the needs of the town, as set forth in the original scheme. 

After negotiations between the local authorities — viz. — the 
County Council of Louth and the Urban District; Councils of 
Drogheda and Dundalk -and the Department, it was decided 
that, with a view to efficiency and economy in working, the ad- 
ministration of the Act should be vested in the County Council, 
which body should appoint a Managing Committee whose func- 
tions would be the carrying out of the provisions of the Act, in 
so far as they related to technical education, throughout the 
County of Louth and in the towns of Drogheda and Dundalk. 

At a special meeting of the County Committee, held in September, 
1901, it was formally agreed to proceed wit h the work, by the estab- 
lishment of Central Technical Schools in Dundalk and Drogheda, 
the sum of £100 per annum being allocated from the rates levied by 
the County Council under the Act towards the maintenance of 
these schools. 


Committee. 


Other meetings took place, the basis of a. workable scheme was 
agreed upon, and a Committee for Technical 
Instruction was constituted as follows: — 
Representatives of the Corporation of Drogheda, 6 members 
,, of the Urban District of Dundalk, 6 ,, 

, 5 of the Urban Council of Louth, 8 ,, 

Co-opted Members, . . . . .8 ,, 


Total . 


28 


This Committee when first formed was simply a Sub-Committee 
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of tli© County Committee of Agriculture, but at a Meeting of the 
County Council, held in October, 1902, it was formally declared 
a Committee of the County Council, with full powers to administer 
that portion of the Act relating to Technical Instruction. 

When auditing the accounts of the Committee, in July, 1904, 
the Local Government Board Auditor raised the question of the 
legal status of the Commitfce, as then constituted, on the ground 
that the members of the Joint Committee should be nominated 
directly by the several local authorities contributing to the scheme, 
and not by the County Council, as had hitherto been the case. 

As the result of this the Cbmmitt.ee was reconstituted, and com- 
posed of twenty-four Members, as under: 

Nominated by the County Council of Louth, 8 members 
,, ,, Corporation of Drogheda, 8 ,, 

,, ,, Urban Council of Dundalk, 8 ,, 

This arrangement was approved of by the Department, and the 
Local Government Board, and is that at present, existing. 

For some time previous to the formation of this Managing Com- 
mittee, the County Committee of Agriculture and Technical 

Instruction had been acting under "the advice and guidance of the 
Department, and a deputation, consisting of two members of the 
Urban Council of Dundalk and the Town Clerk, had visited several 
centres in England where Technical Instruction was being given 
on lines possibly similar to the requirements of Dundalk and 
Drogheda, for the purpose) of obtaining information likely to be 
of benefit to the Committee in preparing the complete scheme of 
work for the county. 

A detailed scheme of Technical Instruction was drawn up, which, 
Scheme. stated on broad limes, was as follows: — 

(a.) Technical Schools were to be established in Drogheda 
and Dundalk, to which all residents in the county were 
to be admitted at. the, same rate of fees, etc., for the 
various classes. 

(b.) Money grants were to be made to Secondary Schools in 
the county for the purpose of enabling them to pro- 
vide equipment for the increasing educational de- 
mands likely to be made upon them by the Regula- 
tions of the Department. 

(c.) A scheme of Itinerant Instruction in Domestic Economy 
and other subjects was proposed. 

(d.) Technical Schools for Girls were suggested. 

Hie Committee then decided to appoint a Principal, who should 
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also be organising .secretary for Technical Instruction in the 
county, and this appointment was made, in January, 1902. 
Tho Principal took up his duties in May, 1902, and by 
visiting the various workshops and mills in the urban dis 
1 riots, giving* addresses on technical education, visiting the rural 
centres, and establishing preparatory classes, leading up to the 
actual work of the first teaching Session-, endeavoured to explain 
the new scheme- of technical education to all who wore interested 
in its development. 

Temporary promises were secured, and the necessary alterations 
were made to adapt them, as far as possible, to the requirements 
of the Department; leach el’s were appointed for the various sub 
jeehs, and the work of the first Session was commenced on October 
15tli, 1902. The response to the educational provision made by the 
Committee was very gratifying, being much greater than was 
anticipated. 

Classes were opened in the following subjects : 

Science . --Plane and Solid Geometry, Machine Construction 
and Drawing, Building Construction, Pure Mathe- 
matics, Practical Mathematics, Theoretical Mathe- 
matics, Applied Mechanics, Magnetism and Electricity, 
(Steam. 

A rt . — Geometrical Drawing, Freehand Drawing in outline, 
Model Drawing, Drawing in Light and Shade, Ele- 
mentary Design. 

7 V c hn ()/<>'(/{ cal . - Woo d w or k, Ciirpc i i fry and «J oinery . 

Co m mcrcial . — Shorthand, Book-keeping, Arithmetic, 

JJo/ntcs/ ic . — Cookery, Laundry Work, Dressmaking. 

The accommodation at.- Dundalk was, soon found to be inadequate 
to the demands likely to be. made upon it ; the Committee, there- 
fore, in conjunction with the Urban District Council, decided to 
press forward the preparation of plans for a. new Technical School 
building, and in duo course these plans were prepared, and sub 
mitted to the Department for their approval. 

The plans of the building, as approved of by the Department, 
were submitted to tho Urban Council, and received, their sanction. 
Apjdi cation was then made by this body in tho usual manner to 
tho Board of Works for a loan of £3,675 for building purposes, 
and in March, 1904, a Local Government Board inquiry was held 
in. Dundalk, with the result that the loan was approved of and 
obtained on the security of the urban rates, the capital and interest 
to be repaid in forty years. 

3 a 
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For the purpose of bringing the total amount of payment of tho 
sinking fund for the building within the compass of the proceeds 
of a 2d. rate, a sum of £275 was allocated from the capital or 
equipment funds at the disposal of the Committee!, so as to reduce 
the amount to be borrowed from £3,675 to £3,400. The Urban 
Council advertised for tenders for the erection of the building, the 
one accepted being for a sum of £3,291. Building operations were 
commenced in July, 1905. The building was to be completed 
within eighteen months from the date of commencement, and the 
contractor finished his work well within the time specified. 

The new building was formally opened bv His Eminence Cardinal 
Logue on April 11th, 1907, and the classes transferred to it with- 
out any delay. 

The Teaching Staff of the School consists partly of whole-time 
officers, engaged under the joint scheme for 
Staff. the county and purely Sessional Teachers, 

as follows:—- 

W hole-Time Officers . —The Head Master, teaching Electrical and 
Engineering subjects. 

An Assistant Science Teacher, in charge of the Chemistry, 
Physics, and Prepared ory Science Classes. 

A Manual Instructor, giving Instruction in Building Trades 
subjects and Practical Woodwork. 

An Art Mistress and a Domestic Economy Instructress, giving 
instruction in Freehand and Model Drawing, Light and Shade 
Drawing, Design, Drawing from Still Life, &c., and Cookery and 
Laundry Work. 

The teaching time of all members of the permanent staff is 
allocated to either Dundalk oir Drogheda, according as their ser- 
vices are required, the Syllabus of Instruction being so drawn up 
as to equalise, so far as possible, the actual number of teaching 
hours at each centre in each individual case. 

Sessional Teachers are engaged independently at each centre to 
meet its requirements under the scheme. Six teachers are em- 
ployed in this manner at Dundalk for Geometry, Machine Con- 
struction, Steam, Mathematics, Arithmetic, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, English and Dressmaking. 

A clerk is employed in the Principals office to assist in the general 
clerical work consequent upon the administration of the scheme. 
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The caretaker of the schools is a part-time officer, being in charge 
of the Public Library in addition to the work of the Technical 
Schools. 

Paht II. — Finance. 

The following statement shows briefly the funds at the Joint 
Committee’s disposal and the estimated manner of expenditure for 
the first Session : — 


Inc om c — 

Local Contribution®. £ 

County Council of Louth, . . . 100 

Urban District of Drogheda, . . . .100 

Urban District of Dundalk, . . . 110 

Departmental Coutri b u ti o ns . 

Annual or Endowment Grant, .... 1,000 
Special contribution Inwards Instruction in Rural 

Districts, . . . .100 

Science and Art Grants, . . . . . 80 

Students’ Fees and Receipts from Sales, . . 177 

£1,667 

Expenditure. £ 

Salary of Principal, ...... 300 

Salaries Teaching Staff, ..... 600 

Travelling Expenses of Staff, . . . .132 

Clerk’s Salary, . . . . . . 26 

Fuel, Light and Cleaning, . . .105 

Rent, Rate® and Taxes, . . . . . 75 

Printing, Advertising, Postage, . . . 110 

Prizes, ........ 40 

Class Materials, . . . . . .105 

Grants to Technical Schools for Girls, . . 100 

Administrative and Incidental Expenses, . . 74 


£1,667 


Whilst the scheme of work for the third Session was in prepara- 
tion the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in- 
creased. the annual endowment to £1,310 on the condition that a 
qualified teacher was appointed to take up the teaching of 
Chemistry and Physics. The Committee accordingly extended the 
scope of the Teaching Syllabus so as to include these subjects, the 
Manual Workshops being used as temporary laboratory premises 

3 a 2 
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pending the erection of suitable buildings. These have now been 
provided in Drogheda by the erection of a Laboratory, and in 
Dundalk by the erection of the new Municipal Technical School 
building. 

The estimates for the current Session are as follows: — 

Finance — 

A . — Estimal td In co m e — l£ 

(1) Contributions from the County Council from 

rate raised over the Rural Districts in the 
financial year ending 31st March, 1908, . 100 

(2) Contributions from the Urban District Councils 

of Drogheda, and Dundalk (the produce of a 
rate of Id. in the £ levied in the financial 
year ending March, 1908), . . . 210 

£310 

(3) Contributions from the Department — 

(a) From Endowment, . . . £1,310 

{!>) Attendance Grants from Science 

and Art Vote, . . . 190 


— 

— £1,500 

(4) Fees and Sale*?, ..... 

. 145 

Total, . 

. £1,955 

Estimad ed Expenditure — 

£ 

(1) Salary of Head Master and Secretary, 

. 300 

(2) Salaries of other Teachers, 

. 700 

(3) Travelling Expenses of Teaching Staff, 

. 125 

(4) Class Materials, 

104 

(5) Caretaker's Wages, .... 

67 

(6) Fuel, Light and Cleaning, 

90 

(7) Grant® to Technical Classes for Girls, 

. 100 

(8) Rents and Repairs to Premises, 

50 

(9) Instalment in Repayment of Building Loan, 

. 220 

(10) Prizes, ....... 

40 

(11) Administrative and Incidental Expenses — 


(a) Salary of Clerk, . . . £45 

(b) Printing, Stationery, Advertising, 

90 

( c ) Sundries, ..... 

24 159 

Total, 

. £1,965 




NDALK.— Fig. 2. — Ground Plan. 
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MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DUNDALK.— Fig. 3 — First Floor Plan. 
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The annual expenditure under the scheme, after deducting £155 
for the expenses of the itinerant scheme of work, is divided as 
equally as possible between, the two centres of Dundalk and 
Drogheda; this gives to each centre, approximately, a sum of 
£900 from which all expenses must bo met. 

Part III. — Equipment. 

The equipment of the schools has been provided out of a capital 
sum of £800, which was granted by the Department for this pur- 
pose) when the original scheme was prepared ; to this, unexpended 
balances remaining as the result of the working of the scheme have 
been added. These savings during the first two years amounted to 
a considerable sum, the original equipment fund being very materi- 
ally augmented thereby. 

Out of these funds the Committee, in pursuance of the second 
part of the scheme, see page 668, have made equipment grants to 
vain ous secondary schools in the county, amounting to £445. The 
remaining portion has been, or is to be, utilised for general equip- 
ment purposes at the Centra! Technical Schools in Dundalk and 
Drogheda, or for the requirements of the itinerant work in. the 
rural districts of the county. 

The amount spent on equipment of the Dundalk Technical School 
up to the present is £1,040, but at least £300 more is required 
before the equipment can be made as complete as could be wished. 
Since the funds at the disposal of the local committee of managers 
are practically exhausted, the only way, so far as can be seen at 
present, that this money can be obtained will be by rigid 
economy in the working of the schools or by private subscription 
— if this latter can be hoped for to any degree. 

Part IV. — -Description of .Build in <; and Equipment. 

The school is situated in Chapel-street, the main front facing 
due south, towards Seatown— which is, per- 
Site. haps, the oldest part, of the town of Dun- 

dalk. 

The site is a portion of the grounds formerly attached to the 
ancient Friary of St. Leonard’s, some ruins of which still exist 
quite close to the new building. 

It is a coincidence that this site was, early in the eighteenth 
century, given by the Earl of Limerick in exchange for some of 
the corporate lands belonging to the ancient borough of Dundalk, 
and that upon it he built and endowed a- school for the inhabitants 
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of the town in lieu o»f the* valuable property given him in exchange 
This property now again reverts to the people of Dundalk through 
the efforts of their local representatives, and is once again being 
utilised for educational purposes. 

The materials used in the construction are first-quality pressed 
brick, with Lagan Vale terrarcotta quoins, 
General Description mouldings, panellings, and enrichments, 
of Building* The length over all is 122 feet; the prin- 
cipal front accounting for 52 feet of this. 
The large teak entrance doors open to an outer hall, nine foot 
square, and the main hall is reached by passing through a pair of 
massive screen doors, with glass panelling and mahogany framing. 
The main ball is laid with Terrazzo flooring, on a cement* bed. 
From the main hall, the principal staircase, giving passage 
to the east wing and first floor, opens up at the north 
end. Round the hall are the entrances to the inquiry 

office, head-master's office, board-room, small class-room, cloak- 
room, and lavatories. The whole of the lighting of the hall 
is obtained from windows in the north front. The eastern 
wing on the ground floor, contains a commercial lecture- 
room, and a domestic economy class-room, access to the latter room 
being gained by a corridor which passes along the north front of 
the building. Around the upper hall are grouped the entrances to 
ai physical and chemical laboratory, a. class-room and store-room 
for apparatus ; a corridor along the north front gives: access: to a 
science class-room, and an ait room. The heating of the building 
is on the* high pressure system, and is provided for by an improved 
small diameter hob-water pipe service, constructed of the beet 
quality iron, tubing, supported on cast-iron brackets, and fitted 
with gunrinetal air valves at all necessary points. Where the pipes 
pass under the floor the channels are covered with cast-iron gratings 
resting on angle iron bearers. The apparatus was designed to 
maintain the temperature of the various rooms at 60° Fahr. in 
the severest winter weather, and has: been found to answer all 
demands made upon it in a satisfactory manner. 

The system of ventilation is of the simplest type. The lower 
half of each window-sash is left open, and a glass* sheet, 10 inches 
deep:, in mahogany frame, i® fitted along the window-sill om the 
inside; this allows free entry for an upward direct air current. 
The vitiated air is carried away by means of mica flap venta, built 
in over each window on the ground floor, these vents being eon- 






MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DUNDALK. — Fig 4. — The Science Laboratory. 






MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. DUNDALK — Fig. 5. — Domestic Economy Room. 
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neoted to air grids belli nd the perforated terrar cotta* panels used 
as enrichments on the frontages. On the upper floor, inlets for air 
arc provided for, as mentioned above, the exhaust taking place 
through circular gratings in the ceilings, which communicate by 
means of passages through the roof space with ventilators on the 
ridge tiles. 

The lighting throughout the building is carried out on the high- 
pressure system,. Incandescent gas lamps of 250-600 candle power, 
two' or more in each of the larger class-rooms, as required, and one 
in each of the smaller rooms on the ground floor, have been adopted. 
In the art room one central lamp of 2,100 candle power is used. 


The Science Laboratory occupies the whole of the west front on 
the upper floor. It is 37 feet 9 inches long by 
19 feet 6 inches wide by 12 feet 6 inches high 
Physical and Chemical g p r [ n g 0 f roo f * the vaulted roof is 6 feel. 

higher in the centre, thus giving much more 
air space in the room. Working accommo- 
dation is provided for twelve students. The waste pipes from.' the 
benches and lecture table arc all carried to a cement channel, faced 
with bitumen ; this discharges into a vertical glass enamelled metal 
pipe leading to main drain. The flooring boards over the exhaust 
pipes and channel are all made moveable for convenience of ex- 
amination and cleansing. 

The class-room shown on the left in the ground plan is intended 
for tlio lecture work in the more advanced 

~ „ _ stages of some of the sub jects taught in the 

General Class Rooms. b . _ . , J . b 

school, and is oi comparatively small 

dimensions, its length being 19 feet 6 inches, 
breadth 14 feet 6 inches, and height 13 feet. The room marked 
Commercial Lecture Room, in ground floor plan, is used for classes 
in English, Arithmetic, Shorthand , and Book-keeping. Its 
dimensions are: mean length, 34 feet 10 inches; width, 22 feet; 
and height, 13 feet. A panel space, 7 feet square, executed in 
Portland cement, with smooth finish and painted white, is laid 
out oil the wall adjacent to the blackboard for use as a. lantern 
screen, when required. 

The Science and Art Olass-mom opens off the corridor on the 
first floor, and is of the same dimensions as the Commercial Lec- 
ture Room, immediately below it. It is furnished and equipped 
in a similar manner to the Commercial Class-room, with the 
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addition of a drawingboard rack, arranged to hold fifty boards 
The classes taught in this room are Engineering, Drawing, Steam, 
etc. 

The Technological Classroom, opening of! the upper hall, is 
29 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 12 feet 6 inches high. 

The Domestic Economy Room is situated on the ground floor at 
the end of the eastern wing of the building, 
Domestic Economy and is 38 feet 10 inches long, 20 feet. 

Room. 6 inches wide, and 13 feet high., At the 

eastern end of the room there is a six-foot 
double oven “Eagle’’ range. A high-pressure boiler is fitted to 
the range, giving an ample supply of hot water. At the right of 
the rang© are two< porcelain enamelled sinks, 2 feet G inches long, 
15 inches wide by 12 inches deep, fitted around with drainage 
boards, and provided with hot and cold-water taps; the space 
underneath the sinks is framed as a cupboard for storage of .sauce- 
pans and other vessels. A Fletcher Russell iron heating stove makes 
it possible to heat sixteen irons at one time, when laundry 
work is in progress, and a large gas stove, “Eureka” pattern, 
gives facilities for carrying on the culinary operations. At 
the western end of the room is a, gallery rising in three stops. This 
provides accommodation for seating three rows of students when 
demonstration lessons are being given, and ensures each student 
having a, clear view of the work carried out by the teacher. 


The Art Class-room is situated in the east wing, over the Domestic; 

Economy Class-room. It is 38 feet 10 inches 

. , long, 29 feet 8 inches and 12 feet 6 inches 

Art Class Room. 

high to junction of walls and roof. The 
queen post roofing used gives a rise of 6 feet 
from wall to centre of ceiling, thus giving a clear space of 18 feet 
6 inches from floor to- highest part of too ring. The room is lit by 
one central lamp, containing three incandescent burner© grouped 
together, giving a light of 2,100 candle power value. For day- 
class work the room is well lighted by seven windows in the north, 
east, and south sides, as shown in the plan . The whole of the west 
end wall, above the wainseotitdng, is covered with, a strip of lino- 
leum 3 feet wide, which serves for practice in blackboard drawing. 
The central portion of eastern wall, behind the teacher's platform, 
is fitted similarly with a black-board 10 feet long and 4 feet wide, 




MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DUNDALK. — Fig. 6. —Art Class Room 



MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DUNDALK. — Fig. 7 Manual Workshop. 
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which is used for demonstration purposes. The north side 
of tho room is utilised for hanging casts, for which purpose 
two rowe of hanging nails fitted with dust boards are provided. 
Forty portable desks, drawingboard rack to hold fifty boards, 
teacher’s table, six east stands, a model stand, and chairs, complete 
the equipment of the room. 

Manual Instruction in Woodwork is carried on in a. building of 
corrugated iron, specially erected for the pur- 

Manual Instruction pose in the garden at the rere of the school. 

Room. This building is 60 feet by 24 feet by 10 feet 

6 inches high. The inner walls are sheeted 
with pine sheeting up to the ridge of the roof, which is 15 feet- high. 
It is divided into two parte by a stud partition wall, one part 
being used a® a Manual Instruction Room ; the other is at present 
being fitted up as a Mechanical Laboratory for the use of the 
Engineering Students. 

T'he room is furnished with ten work benches, two of which are 
fitted with patent “ drip vice®, the rest are made like the ordinary 
type of bench in use m the district. At the present time plans aro 
being prepared for the extension of the workshop, which will still 
further increase its convenience and utility. 

Taut V. -Genekal Statistics. 


The following Tables show the Class Entries in the various sec- 
StatisticaL tioiis- of the school during each year of work 

up to tho present : - 


Sections, 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

, 1905-0. 

1906-7. 

Science, 

188 

144 

201 

130 

180 

Art, 

34 

70 

84 

105 

65 

Technological, 

29 

40 

20 

! 37 

25 

Commercial, . . . . 

156 

203 

237 

196 

206 

Domestic, . . 

131 

181 

100 

128 

141 


488 

038 

i 

708 

j 590 

617 


The figures for the current, session show Class Entries numbering 
720 at the time of writing ; the maximum number reached in the 
history of the school. 
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The occupations of the students of each year up to the present 
are set forth in the following Table : — 


Males. 

Building Trades, 

Coach Builders, 

Engineers, 

Architects, 

Printing Trades, 

Textile Workers, 

Painters, 

Plumbers, 

Jewellers, Ac., 

C herniate, 

Salesmen, Shopkeepers, Ac., . 

Commercial Clerks, . . 

Law, Bank, and Civil Sorvic 
Clerks. 

Teachers, 

University Students, 

Boys left School, 

Boys at School, 


Occupations not included in 
above Classes. 

Occupation not stated, 


PEMALES. 

Domestic Servants, . . 
Dressmakers, Milliners, Ac., 
Mill Workers, 

Lace Workers, 


Saleswomen, Shopkeepers, 

- 

IS 

19 

13 

10 

Clerks, 

— 

.9 

8 

12 

9 

Teachers, 

— 

17 

10 

20 

22 

University Students, 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Girls left School, 

— 

— 

18 

11 

17 

Girls at School, 

— 

28 

14 

18 

28 

Housekeepers, Ac., . . 

51 

80 

: 

42 

33 

42 

Occupations not included, 

7 

3 

4 

1 

3 

Occupation Nil, 

43 

10 

47 

14 

10 


139 

199 

198 

173 

182 
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The returns far the current session, so far as tabulated, show a 
similar general record. 

The number of entries and the average attendances at the various 
classes held during the Session 1907-8 were as follows: — 


Subjects. 

Number 

oi 

Entries, 

Number 
- ot 

Meetings. 

Average 

Attendance. 

English (Prep.), 

47 

29 

25-0 

Arithmetic „ 

94 

29 

55*6 

Science, „ 

38 

29 

20-5 

Drawing, „ 

14 

28 

24-7 

Geometry, . . 

14 

30 

6-2 

Machine Drawing, . . 

18 

32 

10- 1 

Building Construction, 

7 

30 

3* 6 

Mathematics, 

30 

30 

13-7 

Mechanics, . . 

5 

29 

3-3 

Electricity, 

13 

28 

7-6 

Chemistry (Elementary), 

17 

29 

} 10-8 

Chemistry (Advanced), .. 

7 

33 

3*5 

Steam, . . . . . • • • 

28 

29 

17*2 

Cookery, . . . . . . 

72 

29 

30-0 

Laundry, 

14 

28 

5 1 

Dressmaking, 

ft 3 

31 

j 36 ■ 0 

Woodwork, 

21 

30 

90 

Carpentry and Joinery, 

4 

31 

2*0 

Shorthand, 

75 

93 

50*0 

Book-keeping, 

ft 3 

70 

00 • 0 

Art Classes (Day), . . 

7 

50 

3 • 5 

(Evening), 

31 

28 

15*2 

Second Year’s Science Course, National 
Teachers. 

7 

30 

5*7 

i 
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CROP REPORT, No. 3. MID-JULY, 1908. 

In continuation of previous crop reports, the following sum- 
mary, taken from over 200 reports received from the Agricultural 
Instructors and representative farmers throughout Ireland, shows 
the appearances and prospects of the different crops at mid- July. 
The continued warm weather during the first week in July had 
varying effects on different crops, and also on the same crop, ac- 
cording to the class of soil on which it was growing. The rain 
which set in about the 8th, improved most of the crops, but has 
had a tendency to lodge the heavier cereal crops, and retard the 
later haymakings. 

Taking up the various crops in order, the reports received in- 
dicate the following leading facts in connection with the growth 
and present condition of each. 

The autumn sown wheat looks best. The sunny weather at the 
beginning of the month, when the crop 
Wheat. was in flower, was most beneficial. The 

late rains have laid some of the heavier 
crops. Although some fields are thin and patchy, the crop 
promises to be an average one. 

Much of the lea-land oats, which was thin during the last 
month, has improved, and in general 
Oats. promises well, but will ripen unevenly. 

After a manured crop on good land the 
oats arc heavy and much lodged by the rain. On wet, cold 
lands the straw is short, having been checked in growth by the 
dry weather, and since the rain set in has not recovered much. 
On lighter soils the rain has done much good. On the whole the 
crop promises well. 

The early sowings of barley are the best. The crop will be 
heavy on good land, but short on the 
Barley. lighter soils. The ears are reported to be 

large and well filled, and given dry weather 
a good yield is anticipated. The heavier crops have been much 
lodged by the late rains, and should wet weather persist much 
harm will be done. 
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The rye crop is chiefly sown on moory soils. On this class of land 
a fine yield is anticipated. Where the 
soil is light the crop is thin and stunted. 

Beans were late of being sown, and came on slowly. The 
crop was thin, and much infested by 

Beans and Pease, weeds, but at the present time looks well, 
and has the stalks well covered with blos- 
soms, so that an average yield is anticipated. Pease are looking 
well. 

During (die warm weather potatoes on the drier soils, and where 
early planted or where the seed was sprouted, 
Potatoes. made rapid growth. They are still a little 

backward on the heavier soils, where dry 
weather first takes effect. The late rains following the warm 
spell have improved the crop to a great extent. Given a favour- 
able season, there are prospects of a good yield. Blight has made 
its appearance in many districts, hut, except in certain of the 
Connaught counties, the field crop i si as yet not afl'ected to any 
extent. [For further particulars on the prevalence of potato 
blight up to the 18th July, see Special Report at p. 702.) 

Mangels were sown later than usual, but are making a good 
growth now in most districts. In some 
Mangels and Turnips, places the crop is backward. The “ mangel 
fly ” not reported as troublesome. Turnips 
where early sown have done well. Late sowings were checked by 
the drought and fly attacks, necessitating a re-seeding of the land 
in some counties. Altogether the recent rain did the mangels and 
turnips much good. 

On heavy clays the flax crop is thin, short, branching, and un- 
even, whilst on very light soils it is much 
Flax. shorter than was anticipated. Dry warm 

soils are promising a good crop. Where 
sown on lea-land the crop is of poor promise. 

The first and second year’s hay crop has not bulked well ; thin 
on the ground, with an absence of clover. 
Hay. It is well saved in general, and of good 

quality. Old meadows are variable, ac- 
cording to soil and condition of land. The wet weather is much 
against the saving of the crop. In the North, where the first 
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year's crop is allowed to ripen for seed, harvesting is now de- 
layed by wet weather. The crop is cutting out well in some parts, 
but will not be so heavy as last season. Pastures on good lands 
have much improved since the rain set in. On cold subsoils they 
are still thin and bare. Live stock are on the whole healthy, but 
still low in condition in some districts. 

The following are summaries of the outlook for crops in the 
various counties : — 

Leinster. 

Wheat not much grown : late sown looks thin and patchy, early 
sown looking well. Oats: backward and 
County Carlow. thin in some places ; in others a splendid 
crop ; the late rains helped the crop much. 
Barley: doing well, and seems to be above the average. 
Potatoes : very good and healthy looking. Mangels are doing 
well, and will be a good crop where the land was well tilled. 
Turnips are doing well where early sown ; the late sowings suf- 
fered from the dry weather. First crop hay a good average, but 
no heavy fields to be seen; nearly all saved in good condition. 
Meadow hay is light in parts. Pastures greatly improved since 
the rain; were beginning to get hard and burnt on dry soils. All 
kinds of stock are healthy, and doing well. 

Wheat where sown early looks well, and should fine weather 
continue will yield a good crop ; late sown 
County Dublin. places are patchy. Oat®: some fields are 
patchy and thin ; otherwise the crop will 
likely yield well. Barley in general looks well, but now requires 
dry, sunny weather. In some parts the cereal crops have been 
lodged by rain. Potatoes: the earlies were good in general; the 
late varieties were very backward up to the 10th, but are now 
much improved, and look well. Mangels are everywhere looking 
well. Turnips : good ; in parts they are backward for the season 
of the year ; fly did much damage to late sowings. New meadows 
are nearly all well saved, but the crop is somewhat under the 
average. Old meadows promise a light crop, although fair in 
parts. Pastures were very bare and burnt by the hot weather; 
now much improved by the rain. Live stock are healthy, and 
doing well in some parts of the county; in other districts not so 
well. 
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Wheat ia now almost on all farms fully in the car, and though 
thin in parts, looks well. Oats where 
County Kildare. thick enough a very good crop, and 
promise well ; where the crop is thin it has 
come on wonderfully. Barley looks remarkably well where not 
lodged by the recent rains. Rye, only sown in bogs, is looking 
well. Potatoes are growing well. Mangels: a very even crop 
where early sown. Swedes are coming on nicely ; the early sow- 
ings are doing best. Late sowings were affected by the drought 
and heat. First and second crop hay is in cock, and not so heavy 
as anticipated, but still a good average. Old meadows are bulk- 
ing fairly well, but nothing extraordinary. Pasture is good, and 
corning again after the recent rains. Cattle are now doing well. 

Wheat: a little thin, but promising. Oats coming on 

very well now ; straw is short on light soils, 
County Kilkenny, but much improved by rain. Barley: this 

crop now doing well, and promises an 

average yield. Potatoes: those planted early are very good, late 

plantings are going ahead at present, and are likely to yield, well. 
Mangels arc looking well. Early sown turnips are good : those 
late sown are much improved by the late rains. Cabbage® fair. 
First crop hay is light; most of it saved. Old meadows in 
general are light. Pastures are very much benefited by the rain, 
as they were scorched by the beat. Live stock are healthy and 
thriving. 

Wheat, although thin, is promising well. Oats on light sandy 
soils will be short ; on deep land a good 
King’s County. crop. Barley : average, but will be short 
on very light soils. Potatoes good. Mangels 
are doing well. Turnips: after the recent rains this crop has 
come on wonderfully. Cabbages fair. First and second crop ha.y 
made up light. Old meadows medium; pastures good. Live 
slock doing well. 

Wheat promises a fair crop. Oats looking well in many 
places ; much of the crop, however, will be 
County Longford. light. Rye up to the present is the best 
of the cereal crops. Potatoes look a pas- 
sing good crop. Mangels are average, except where late sown. 
Early sowings of turnips are coming on well ; some of the late 
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sowings missed. First and second crop hay is saved in fine condi- 
tion. Meadows will cut out light. Pastures are good. Live 
stock are in good condition and thriving well. 

Wheat: very fair; the sunny weather helped it. Oats 
good on strong land. The crop suffered 
County Louth. much during the dry spell on the lighten* 
soils. Barley : good on rich lands ; on the 
lighter soils much affected by drought, but is now improving 
since the rain came. These rains have lodged some of the 
heavier crops. Potatoes fair; those planted late suffered from 
the dry weather ; the earlier sown crop promises well. Mangels:: 
early sown are good : others fair. Turnips are greatly benefited 
by the rain ; the late sowings were scorched by the warm weather 
and injured by the fly. Hay: first crop light; practically all 
well saved. Meadow hay a moderate crop ; partly saved. Pas- 
tures much improved by the rain. Live stock doing well. 

Wheat has thickened up greatly in many places ; was much 
benefited by the heat, but not up to the 
County Meath. average of former years. Oats on good 
land heavy and well in ear. On dry 
land the straw will be short ; promises a good yield on the whole. 
Barley a good crop, showing a large, well-filled ear ; odd spots are 
lodged by the rain. Rye where sown is up to the average. 
Potatoes are making great progress, but are a little backward on 
heavy clays. Mangels very variable ; much improved by the rain. 
Turnips: early sowings are well forward and doing well. Late 
sowings coming on slowly, and are patchy. “ Fly ” attacks were 
fairly general. First crop hay has made up below average. Old 
meadows fair to heavy. Pastures are now much improved by the 
rain. Cattle and sheep are healthy, and progressing favourably. 

Wheat: not much sown. The spring wheat is good, but winter 
wheat thin. Oats: short on light land, 
Queen 1 s County, thin on lea land, but has improved lately, 
and promisee a fair crop. Barley looks well, 
and will be an, average crop. Ry© good. Potatoes have every 
prospect of being a good crop. Mangels looking well. Turnips 
a. general “hit,” but some missed; are being thinned, and look- 
ing healthy. First and second crop hay has been well saved, but 
has bulked light generally. Old meadows good. Pasture good, 
and live stock are doing well, 
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Oats in full ear, and promises to be a good crop. The lea oats 
backward, but the warm weather of the 
County Westmeath, hrst week in July has pushed the crop 
on. Barley not much grown. Potatoes are 
looking well. Mangels and turnips, although late of being sown, 
are doing well. Little harm done by the “ fly.” The late rains 
have been beneficial to these crops. Cabbages promise to be an 
abundant crop. Hay is a very good crop. The showery weather 
is preventing it being well saved. Pastures good, and live stock 
much improved. 

Wheat good ; thin in some fields ; the sunny weather, when in 
blossom, was beneficial. Oats: the winter 
County Wexford. varieties are good, but the spring sowings 
are thin and patchy. Barley: generally 
a good crop ; where sown on manured land the crop is good, and 
in parts lodged, but on lea-land the crop is thin. Beans a fair 
crop. Potatoes are very promising, although late in many dis- 
tricts. Mangels good, but late. Turnips: early sowings are 
tedious ; fly made great ravages ; later sowings are the healthiest. 
The crop has been much improved by the rain. Hay : first and 
second crop meadows are rather light. Old meadows a good 
crop. Pastures are now abundant, and white clover much in 
evidence. Live stock are healthy, and doing well. 

Wheat not much sown; looks well. Oats much improved by 
the recent rains, but on lea-land still 
County Wicklow* patchy and thin. Barley little grown ; a 
fair crop. Potatoes look very well and 
promising. Mangels backward for the time of year. Turnips 
are also backward, being much damaged by the fly in many 
places. They are now growing rapidly. Hay an average crop ; 
first year’s hay has been well saved. Pastures are well covered 
with grass, and live stock are making satisfactory progress. 

Munster. 

Wheat not much sown ; is doing well . Oats much improved 
during the month and “ earing” evenly, 
County Clare. but thin and patchy on wet soils. Rye 
doing well on moory soils, but stunted and 
thin on uplands. Potatoes are looking well now in most places. 

3 B 
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Mangels and turnips are doing fairly well. Cabbages good. New 
hay an average crop, and well saved. Old meadows are a light 
crop on cold, wet soils, but on good soils are fair. Pastures have 
been much improved by the rain after the warm weather. Live 
stock on the whole are doing fairly well. 

Wheat very good generally, and well eared; not much “lodg- 
ing. Oats good on rich soil, but 
County Cork. some * * lodging ” has been caused by the 
late rains. On “thin” land the straw is 
still short, but improving. Barley very good generally, but some 
well-manured fields have lodged. Rye mostly grown for soiling. 
Potatoes are doing splendidly, and promise a large crop. 
Mangels : early sowings are good ; but late sowings in general are 
backward. Turnips are poor in most districts, with many bare 
fields; an average crop cannot be expected. Flax good. Hay: 
first crop light, but well saved. Old meadows fair, but weather 
is now bad for saving. Pasture© are improved by the la to 
rain, and show much white clover in parts. Cows are now milk- 
ing well. With the exception of the turnip crop, the country 
looks well just now. 

Wheat good. Oats in general a fair crop, with the exception 
of some plots of lea, where the straw will 
County Kerry. be short. Barley is promising well. On 
poor land the straw will be short, but pro- 
ductive. Rye very good. Potatoes are fresh-looking and 
vigorous. The late strong winds have damaged the foliage in ex- 
posed parts. Mangels good. Turnips: early sowings have done 
well. Late sowings were injured by the fly, and in some places 
had to be re-seeded, but are now looking healthy after the rain. 
Hay: new grass meadows are an average crop, and well saved. 
Old meadows scarcely an average crop. Pastures are good, and 
live stock generally healthy. 

Wheat not much grown ; fair crop. Oats doing well, except 
where checked by charlock. Barley little 

County Limerick, grown ; good crop. Rye good. Potatoes 
did not look so well for years. Sprouted 
seed are still well to the front both in foliage and size of tubers. 
Mangels good, especially where sown early. Turnips backward, 
but are coming on. Hay not an average crop, but is well saved. 
Old meadows fair. Pastures are good, and stock doing well. 
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Wheat in general is looking well, and promises a good yield. 

Oats very much improved by the late rains, 

County Tipperary- and if it escapes lodging will be an average 
crop. Barley will be a good average crop; 
but in a few districts straw is short. Potatoes are doing well ; a 
good crop is anticipated. Mangels good. Turnips have re- 
covered from the “ fly ” and dry weather in most places, and are 
now getting along well. New hay all saved in fine condition ; is 
an average crop in some districts, but light in others. Old 
meadows are not up to the average, and the present weather is 
bad for saving the crop. Pastures are good ; greatly improved 
by the rain. Live stock doing well. 

Wheat little grown, but is doing well. Oats promising a good 
yield. Straw short, in many districts. 

County Waterford. Some of the crop lias been lodged by the 
recent rains. Barley little grown; in 
a few districts* is thin ; the heavy rains last week lodged some of 
the crop. Potatoes are looking well ; much improved during last 
two weeks; a good yield is expected. Mangels much improved, 
but patchy in some parts. No injury from the “ mangel fly.” 
Turnips: early sown are thinned. The fly did much damage to 
the late sown crop. Hay: first crop good to fair; generally well 
saved. Old meadows: average pastures much improved by the 
rain, and are looking well. Live stock doing well. 

Ulster . 

Wheat is looking well, and promises a good crop. Oats: the 
late rains have greatly improved prospects ; 

County Antrim, the crop will be up to* the average. Lea 
oats, where not too much thinned, will be 
the best. Barley, where sown, is now doing fairly well. Rye, 
average. Beans rather thin, but a good crop in most parts where 
grown . Potatoe© are growing rapidly. Some excellent crops. On 
co-id, wet lands the crop is late and backward. Mangels are* making 
a good growth ; early sown are best. Turnips growing rapidly 
where sown early. The late sowings where the land was stiff made 
slow growth during the dry weather. Cabbages fair. Flax is a 
variable crop, according to the soil ; some good fields, much bad. 
Hay : first year’s cutting scarcely an average crop ; much o-f it is 
well saved. Second year’s crop is light. Meadow's are growing 
fast, and promise an average crop. Upland hay kept for seed is 

3 13 2 
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ripening quickly, and cutting will be in full swing in a few days. 
Pasture is good. Live stock have plenty of food, and in general 
are thriving well. 

Wheat where sown is looking well. Oats improved much 
since the rain came, and will be a fair crop. 
County Armagh. Potatoes are growing rapidly; those late 
planted are coming on strong since the rain 
set- in. Mangels and turnips are doing well. Cabbages: a good 
appearancei. Flax is looking well, but weedy in parts. Hay in 
general is an average crop. In many districts first crop hay is 
allowed to- ripen for seed. Italian rye grass is reported not to be 
so good as last year. Second and third year’s cutting will be under 
average. Pastures good, and stock thriving. 

Wheat little sown, but is doing well. The winter sown is best. 

Oats: much improved by the recent rains, 
County Cavan. but are patchy and thin on cold, wet soils. 

Where grown after a manured crop, inclined 
to be weedy in parts. Rye promises 1 well in most districts. 
Potatoes: much improved, lately, and are now looking healthy. 
Mangels are singled, and growing well. Turnips are being singled, 
and promise to be a good crop. Flax is maturing rapidly, and 
will be short in most districts. First year’s hay crop gathered 
rather thin. Old meadows are now doing well. Pastures continue 
good, and cattle are doing better-. 

Oats are in general looking fair. Mxich of the lea oats are thin, 
but otherwise looking well. Charlock has 
County Donegal. infested the crop on the best lands in parts. 

Barley: little grown ; is average. Rye has 
made vigorous growth lately. Pease good. Potatoes made a good 
growth during the dry weather ; early planted and those sprouted 
are doing best. Mangels growing well. Turnips are at the 
thinning stage. The fly did little damage this season. Flax in 
general looks well. The hay crop, especially meadows, is good in 
some districts, but light in others; much of the upland hay was 
cocked before the wet weather set in. Pastures are looking well 
just now. Live stock generally healthy, and in nice condition. 

Wheat: autumn sown looks well; spring sown patchy, but all 
making a fine growth since the rain set in. 
County Down. Lea oats doing well, but in places thin; 

that on manured land is good, with the ex- 
ception of wet spots, which are stunted and weedy. Bailey pro- 
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miaes a good crop. Potatoes : all looking well, except where late 
planted on heavy ground. Mangels, though late in sowing, are 
covering the ground quickly. Turnips: early sowings thinned and 
doing well; late sowings have improved much after the rain. 
Flax : much benefited by the heat and rain ; a nice crop in parts, 
but medium in others. First-crop hay not so heavy as was antici- 
pated ; this wet weather will cause more to be kept for seed than 
was intended. Second and third crop is bulking better than first 
crop. Pastures arc good, and cattle now doing well. 

Wheat fairly good, particularly the early sown; has improved 
much during last week. Oats after a 

County Fermanagh, manured crop fair. Lea oats thin 

and patchy, but improving. The potato 

crop is now looking well ; even those planted late are making much 
progress. Mangels are rather irregular, but growing well. 
Turnips are in general good, especially the early sown. Flax is 
considerably improved of late ; on the whole, there is promise of 
a fair yield. Hay is not so good a crop as last year, but old 
meadows are thickening up. Pastures greatly benefited by the 
heat and rain. Livestock thriving and healthy. 

Oats improved immensely since the rain set in, and pro- 
mise a fairly good crop, but in many parts 

County Londonderry, are thin and uneven. Beans arc looking 
healthy and making good growth. Potatoes 
are ccrning along splendidly; many early planted fields are in full 
blossom; the late planted crop is doing well. Mangels are good 
in some districts and poor in others. Turnips growing fast, both 
early and late sowings ; no damage done by the “ fly.” The ground 
is generally free from weeds this season. Cabbages looking well. 
Flax is late, but will probably be a medium crop. First-crop hay 
is a poor, light crop on hilly land ; in general, is. worse than was 
anticipated. Meadow hay average. Pastures good and cattle 
thriving. At present the prospects are fairly good. 

Wheat: little sown, is a fair crop. Oats looking well after 
the rain. Lea oats are rather thin ; will be 

County Monaghan, an average crop except on light land, where 
the straw is short. Barley good ; very little 
sown. Potatoes a very promising crop since the rain came. 
Mangels greatly improved ; growing well. Turnips are making 
good progress. Cabbages, average. Flax is short in some districts, 
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but promises an average crop in others. “ Force grass ” hay is in 
general fair ; much of the crop is kept for seed. Meadow hay will 
bo average. Pastures fair, and stock doing well. 

Wheat little sown; a good crop. Oats: short straw in some dis- 
tricts, but tho rain will improve it. In 
County Tyrone. general, the crop will be under the average. 

Rye good. Potatoes are healthy, and grow- 
ing well. In the drier parts of the county potatoes never looked 
better at tho time of year, but too much rain is dreaded in tho 
wetter parte. Mangels late, but promising. Turnips in most 
parts are good, but in places the late sowings did badly, and had 
to be reksown. “ Fly ” gave little trouble this season. Flax in 
some districts is lighter than was anticipated ; where tho crop was 
sown on lea. ground it is thin, but of a fair length. The crop is 
much improved by tho heat and late rains. First year's hay a 
lighter crop than last, season ; where this crop is grown for seed 
the cutting has commenced, but is much delayed by the wet 
weather. Meadows will be average. . Pastures are much improved 
by the rain. Live stock are doing well, and are free from disease. 


Connaught. 

Wheat not much grown; late sown is thin,, and straw will be 
short. Oats a, good crop on warm soils, but 
County Galway. on cold, wet lands is short, thin, and poor- 
looking. Barley, not much grown; a fair 
crop. Rye is good in most places, but some plots are backward. 
Potatoes, on the whole, are a. most promising crop; much improved 
during tho month in cold districts. Mangel®, though latte sown, 
have done well. Turnips: the early sowings are doing well; the 
late sowings were attacked by the “ fly ” in part®. Cabbages good. 
Hay : a good deal of the crop has been saved ; the yield is under 
the average, but the quality is good. Old meadows will not be as 
heavy as last year. Pastures fairly good, but did not thicken up 
on cold, wet. sub-soils. Live stock are doing well. 

Wheat very little grown. Oats in general a fair crop, unless 
in very damp fields, where it is short and 
County Leitrim. patchy. Stiff soils m.uch given to weeds. 

Ryo is doing well. Potatoes are in general 
good. Those planted late on uplands arc backward, but latterly 
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much improved. Mangels good. Turnips are doing well. Cab- 
bages average, but much damaged by caterpillars. Hay in general 
is a light crop, but meadows are filling up well. Grass is good, 
and cattle now doing well. 

The email patches of wheat grown are thin, but look healthy. 

Oats : on dry, warm soil the crop is fair, but 
County Mayo. on cold, wet; land it is short and thin. 

Barley: very little grown; is a fair crop. 
Rye will be up to the average. Potatoes are much improved by 
the heat and promise well, except on very wet land. Mangels 
doing well. Turnips fair ; Late sowings suffered from “ fly ” attacks. 
Hay will not be an average crop, and is thin, though in some dis- 
tricts there is a good crop. Pastures are fair in most places, but 
bad on cold lands. Live stock are now thriving well, but poor in 
condition for the season of the year. 

Wheat looks well, but straw will be short. Oats : some good 
crops, but, as a rule, short and uneven. 

County Roscommon. Rye looks well on moorland, but is thin on 
uplands. Potatoes : very good at present. 
Mangels good. Turnips, where sown early, have com© on well. 
Late sowings were chocked by the fly and drought, but are now 
growing well. Cabbages fair. Rye grass and clover is light, but 
much of it is well saved. Late meadows do not promise so well as 
last year. Pasture is fair, but much of it is inferior. Stock are 
fairly healthy, but not forward. 

Wheat little gro-wn; a good average crop . Oats: in many places 
the straw will be short, in others thin, but 
County Sligo* likely to be a fair crop. Rye promises well. 

Potatoes are forward-looking and good. • 
Mangels good. Turnips, where sown early, are a fine crop. Late 
sowings not doing so well in places. The crop has been much 
benefited by tho rain. Cabbages fair. Hay: first and second 
crop rye-grass is well saved; a good yield, except on wet land, 
where the crop was thin. Meadows are average to light. Pastures 
good, and cattle thriving well. 
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SUMMARY OF FRUIT CROP REPORTS, 
JULY, 1908. 

Through the courtesy of nearly 200 correspondents, including instruc- 
tors in horticulture, fruit growers and gardeners, reports regarding the 
state of the fruit crop have been received by the Department, and from 
these reports the following summary has been compiled ; — 

Reports on gooseberries generally indicate a poor crop with the 
exception of those planted in sheltered situa- 
Gooseberries- tions. “ The cold winds in spring and the April 
frosts were the chief causes of scarcity in this 
crop,” says a Wicklow correspondent. Another correspondent from 
Meath says, “ I never saw the gooseberries so much affected by frost 
as this year.” From Tyrone, 61 Gooseberries about half a crop owing 
to frosts in the last week of April.” In many districts this is a crop 
of considerable commercial value and is largely grown. On this account 
the crop has been a great disappointment to growers. Many bushes 
have been entirely stripped of foliage by the sawfly caterpillars. 
American gooseberry mildew has done considerable damage in several 
counties. 

Strawberries in general have been reported on as a good average crop. 

The warm weather at the end of June and 
Strawberries. beginning of July ripened the fruit well ; 

although wishes were expressed for rain to 
lengthen out the period of fruit gathering and increase the yields. 
First gatherings were made 18 days earlier than last season. The heat 
and drought during l?.st few days of June and first 10 days of July had 
serious effect on the yield, the majority of the late flowers did not 
develop into fruit. 

Raspberries appear an average yield. " The frosts at the end of 
April cut many of the canes to the ground ” 
Raspberries. (Wexford). Reports seem to show that the 
crop will be as good as last year. 

Red and white currants are very variable in yield and size. Black 
currants a good crop in parts, but in other dis- 
Currants* tricts thin on the bushes, but of a good size and 

firm. Early frosts did harm at the flowering 
and setting of the fruit. The currant mite and caterpillars did some 
damage. 
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The apple crop is in general very light. Some varieties have yielded 
well. Frost in April, at the flowering stage, is 
Apple and Pear Crop* the general cause of failure of the crop. 

“ Though apples escaped the frost they are a 
poor crop, I am inclined to think the wood was imperfectly ripened 
owing to the very wet and sunless autumn of last year, hence the 
failure” (Queen’s County). “ The very cold nights in May cut off 75 
per cent, of the apples which had formed” (Down). The later varieties 
promise a better crop than the earlier. Apples flowered well, but 
insects and frost ruined them. Pears are in general a failure unless 
on sheltered walls. 

Plums are a very poor crop. Fair crops of Yictoiias are reported 
from parts. “ Silver Leaf ” is in evidence. 
Plums and Damsons. Damsons not much grown, and reports are 
variable ; some places a good crop, others bad. 

The cold, severe weather at tire stages of flowering and setting of the 
fruit prevented an average cherry crop being 
Cherries. produced. Morellos are reported to be a good 

crop. Cherry orchards are being allowed to 
decay owing to the difficulty in saving the fruit from wild birds. 

The Spring of 1908 was very unfavourable for the Fruit Crop. 

In March the first week was changeable, cold, 
Season. at times blustering, with a heavy rainfall. 

Hail, sleet or snow fell in most parts of the 
country on the 1st. There were sharp frosts inland on the night 
of the 3rd ; 26*9° was registered on the ground in Dublin on the 
4th. The second and third weeks were changeable and cold with the ex- 
ceptions of a few bright intervals in the third. On the 19th and 20th 
fine hail, sleet and finally snow fell. The thermometer fell to 19° at 
Birr Castle on the 19tli. In general, March was unsettled, rainy and 
cold. Its mean temperature was only F. above that of J anuary 
and 2*8° below February. April was also unusually severe, and the 
defects of temperature increased as the month advanced. Save 
for a few hours of springlike weather on the 2nd, the first week 
of April belied the advanced season of the year. The second week 
was generally cold. The temperature on the ground was 27*7° on the 
6th. During the third week there were sharp night frosts. Not since 
1876 has such a spell of cold weather been recorded in April as that 
which has made the Easter week of 1908 memorable. The remarkable 
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point about that period of exceptionally cold weather was its occur- 
rence in one of the coldest Springs of recent times. The 24th was 
cold ; snow and hail fell, and night frosts threatened the promise of 
Spring. The mean temperature of the 24th in Dublin was 32*9° or 
16° below the average, with a minimum of 22*9° registered on the 
grass. A Meath correspondent reports 16 g frost at Dunboyne on 
the 25th. Another from the same county says, “ On twenty nights 
during the month of April the thermometer stood at 32° or below, 
with 12° of frost on the 24th and 25th, and snow on the 15th, 23rd, 
24th, and 25th.” From* Kildare the following is reported: — “ 12° 
frost on the 23rd, 10° on ihe 24th, 14° on the 28th.” A Dublin cor- 
respondent reports 16° of frost at Clonsilla on the 26th. From West- 
meath, “ On the 24th, 25th, and 26th there were 11°, 8°, and 10° frost 
respectively.” From Waterford, “12° frost on the 24th.” From Clare, 
“ 9° frost on the 24th.” A report from near Tullyhogue, County Tyrone, 
gives “ 10° frost on the 23rd, 10° on the 24th, 9° on the 25th, with 
snow on the 24th “ 9° frost with three inches of snow on night of 
24th, 8° frost on 25th, and a low temperature the following week.” 
(Co. Down.) The effects of the week’s weather, as given by correspon- 
dents, may be briefly stated thus : — “ This week completely ruined 
Pears, Plums, and in many places Gooseberries and Apples.” (Kildare.) 

u The Winter was severe, but cold winds in Spring and 13° frost 
during one night in April are the principal causes of scarcity of apples, 
pears, and gooseberries.” (Wicklow.) u Harsh weather and late 
frosts killed all the fruit that were in blossom or just set ; up to this 
there was an excellent promise.” (Queen’s County.) “ Season pro- 
mised very well, but late frosts destroyed the blossoms on pears and 
plums and a few of the early strawberries.” (Cork.) “ The unseason- 
able weather in April, and notably the third week, when we had violent 
and cold winds, hail, snow, and rain, with 9° frost on the 24th, destroyed 
a previously magnificent show of pear and plum blossoms, and also 
inflicted a deal of damage on bush fruits and the earliest strawberries.” 
(West Clare.) “ A harsh, cold Spring was beneficial in retarding the 
bloom which was profuse everywhere. Before the fruit was firmly set 
hail and frost cut off most of the crop.” (Kerry.) “ All fruit trees 
and bushes promised exceptionally well in the early Spring. There 
were plenly of blossoms, but the most inclement weather during the 
setting period has had disastrous effect on fruit crops generally, perhaps 
with the exception of the strawberry.” (Waterford N.) “ Fruit trees 

and bushes promised well until the severe frost and snow in April, when 
they were completely cut away.” (Roscommon.) “ Owing to the frost 
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and snow in April all the bush fruit in blossom suffered very much.'’ 
(Mayo.) u Weather during the Winter and Spring was colder and less 
genial than usual. Severe frosts late in April destroyed the gooseberries 
and black currants. Later cold winds spoiled the apples and pears 
whilst setting the fruit.” (Donegal*) “ The late Spring frost and snow 
did much damage to the pears and plums. Though the apples escaped, 
the crop in many places does not look healthy.” (Tyrone ) “ The 

cold, frosty weather damaged the gooseberry and early apple blossoms.” 
(a rmagh.) 41 All fruit trees Howered here most profusely, and but for 
the frost at the end of April and the first eight days in May must have 
borne very heavy crops.” (Down.) On the 6th of May there was hail 
in Dublin, followed by a cold night. The screened thermometer showed 
35° at Birr, 39° at Donaghadee, and 41° at Dublin and Yalentia. The 
weather was generally cold, witli hail and sleet until the end of the 
month. The first week of June was cold. On the night of the 11th 
the screened thermometer registered 39° at Birr Castle, 41° at Donagh- 
adee, 42° at Yalentia, and 46° at Dublin. The third week was cold. 
Warm weather set in towards the end of June and continued into July. 
During this warm spell there were frosts at night. Beports show that 
should the warm weather continue it would shorten the strawberry 
season. “ Severe frosts at the end of April did much damage to vegeta- 
tion, and although blossoms were plentiful and promising, and late May 
frosts were less than the preceding few years, fruit set badly. The 
very dry weather in June prevented strawberries from attaining their 
full size and shortened their season.” (Wicklow.) “ The fruit crops 
were badly injured by frost and hail in early May.” (Kerry). u In 
May the prospects of the apple crop were good, but cold winds ruined 
the blossoms.” (Mayo.) 

The wet cold spring seems to have been favourable to insects. Slugs 
and snails did much harm. Winter Motli 
caterpillars, Apple sucker (Psy 11a Mali) Apple 

Insect and Fungoid Blossom Weevil and Ermine Moth have done 
Attacks. much damage. The caterpillars of the saw fly 

have destroyed the foliage of gooseberry and 
currant bushes. Green fly has attacked currants and plums. Amongst 
fungoid attacks the most common are canker and American blight on 
apples and gooseberry mildew. As to fungoid attacks, the general 
opinion is that thoy were not any more troublesome than last season, 
though in some districts they were very severe, almost ruining some 
plantations. Gooseberry mildew is still common in parts, but is being 
got rid of by burning the diseased bushes. 
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Subjoined is a summary of the reports received from the different 
counties : — 

Leinster. 

Gooseberries, a heavy crop in some districts ; medium in others. 

Strawberries a good crop, Raspberries are 
County Carlow- promising well. Red and black currants an 
abundant crop. Apples will be a light crop. 
Pears bad, unless where sheltered. Plums, a very poor crop. DamBons 
not much grown, a poor crop. The severe frost in spring, and the 
continued harsh weather up to end of May was bad on fruit trees. 
Insect attacks fairly prevalent. 

Gooseberries a light crop. Strawberries above the average. Rasp- 
berries light to good. Red and black currants 
County Dublin- medium. Apples promise a fair crop. Pears, 
plums, and damsons under average. Frosts at 
the end of April did much harm. Fruit trees are fairly free from 
insect pests ; mildew not common. 

Gooseberries in some places good, below average in exposed situa- 
tions. Strawberries a good crop. Rasp- 
County Kildare berries promise a good crop. Red and black 
curranta average. Apples below average. 
Pears, plums, and damsons a poor crop. Loganberries good. Cherries 
a poor crop. April frosts destroyed many of the fruit buds, aphis 
attacks on the plum trees are common. Gooseberry bushes have been 
injured by caterpillars. 

Gooseberries a small crop. Strawberries good. Raspberries promise 
a good crop. Red, white, and black currants 

County Kilkenny* are an average crop. The apple crop is irre- 
gular, some varieties showing a good appear- 
ance, others not. Pears a small crop. Plums and damsons not good. 
Frost damaged the blossoms in exposed situations. Caterpillars of 
the gooseberry sawfly gave some trouble. 

Gooseberries a bad crop of fruit. Strawberries an excellent crop. 

Raspberries good. Red, white, and black 
King's County. currants good. Apples a fair crop. Pears 
plums, and damsons a bad crop. Cherries and 
peaches a poor crop. Sharp frosts did much damage at the flowering 
stage to fruit trees. Bushes fairly free from insect and fungus 
attacks. 
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Gooseberries a small crop. Strawberries a good crop. Raspberries 
a good promise. Red, white, and black cur- 

County Longford. rants a good crop. Apples and pcais show a 
poor crop. Plums not good. Damsons 
medium. Cherries not average. Slugs and caterpillars were abundant. 

Gooseberries a poor crop — a failure in many places. Strawberries 
were in general good. Raspberries promise 
County Louth* well. Red and white currants fair ; black 

currants a fair crop, inferior in some districts. 
Apples a very light crop. Pears poor. Plums and damsons very thin crop. 

Gooseberries in most places a bad crop. Strawberries plentiful, and 
of good quality. Raspberries good. Red and 
County Meath- white currants an average crop. Black cur- 
rants generally a good crop, poor in places. 
Apples, the later varieties promise well, and should give an average 
crop ; earlier varieties in general a failure. Pears bad to average. 
Plums and damsons not good. Peaches bad. Morello cherries good. 
American blight and canker has affected old trees. Caterpillar 

attacks prevalent. 

Gooseberries a very thin crop, unless in sheltered districts. Straw- 
berries a full crop. Raspberries good. Red, 
ftueen’s County. white, and black currants an average crop. 

Apples, some varieties a full crop, but most a 
thin one. Pears, with exception of hardier kinds, a failure. Plums 
poor. Damsons average. Loganberries good. Cherries bad. Late frosts 
destroyed fruit prospects. Insect and fungoid pests much in evidence. 

Gooseberries average crop in some districts, a failure in others. 

Strawberries very good. Raspberries average. 

County Westmeath. Red, white, and black currants are under 

average. Apples half a crop to good. Pears 
below average. Plums and damsons bad. Sweet Cherries a failure. 
Morellos a good crop. Canker and American blight prevalent. 

Gooseberries a good crop, especially in sheltered situations. Straw- 
berries very good. Raspberries average. Red, 

County Wexford. white and black currants good in some districts, 
medium in others. Apples a light crop. Pears 
bad. Plums and Damsons bad. Morello cherries very good. Frost 
and hail showers at end of April did much harm. Not much fungoid 
diseases. 
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Gooseberries a bad crop. Strawberries good. Raspberries a fair 
promise. Red and white currants fair to good. 

County Wicklow. Black currants medium to good. Apples a 
poor crop. Pears bad. Plums and damsons 
bad. Insect pests and fungoid attacks less than usual. 

Munster. 

Gooseberries a good crop. Strawberries very good. Raspberries 
promise to be a good crop. Red and white 
County Clare- currants good. Black currants good, in some 
parts under average. Apples a good crop 
generally, but poor in some parts. Pears a very light crop. Plums 
and damsons bad. Cherries a light crop. Insects not doing much 
harm. 

Gooseberries in general a good crop, but light in some districts. 

Strawberries very good. Raspberries medium 
County Cork- to fair. Red, white and black currants poor to 
average. Apples good to bad. Pears bad. 
Plums and damsons bad. Peaches grown in the open are a failure. 

Gooseberries are a very poor crop in some districts and good in 
others. Strawberries good. Raspberries 
County Kerry- medium. lied anu white currants a fair crop. 

Black currants medium to good. Apples a 
light crop. Pears almost a failure except wall trees and thoso grown 
on sheltered places. Plums and damsons a bad crop. Insects not 
troublesome with exception of caterpillars. 

Gooseberries an average crop. Strawberries good. Raspberries give 
a fair promise. Red. white, and black currants 

County Limerick- are good. The apple crop will be under average. 

Pears, plums, and damsons a bad crop. April 
frosts did much damage. Caterpillars are numerous. 

Gooseberries are under the average in some places, a good crop in 
others. Strawberries above the average. 

County Tipperary- Raspberries promise well. Red, white, and 
black currants are an average crop. Apples 
good in some places, but disappointing in others. Pears a poor crop. 
Plums and damsons very poor. The country is fairly free from insect 
and fungoid pests. 
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Gooseberries a thin crop. Strawberries a full crop. Raspberries good. 

Red and white currants fair. Black currants. 
County Waterford, good. Early apples a poor crop, later varieties 
a light crop. Pears, plums, and damsons bad. 
Canker on apple trees common. The caterpillar of the gooseberry 
saw-fly is common. 


Ulster . 

Gooseberries about half a crop. Strawberries average. Rasp- 
berries promise a fair yield. Red and white 
County Antrim. currants light to fair. Black currants below 
average. Apples haif a crop. Pears, plums, 
damsons, and cherries are a very light crop. Loganberries art* very 
good. Frosts did much barm. 

Gooseberries an irregular crop, some growers have an average crop, 
others not 0110-third crop. Strawberries a full 
County Armagh. average crop of good quality on young plants. 

In a few places a light crop is reported. 
Raspberries on sheltered and good land a good crop, but a great 
portion only medium. Red and white currants rather under the 
average. Black currants a three-quarter crop, or under Apples a 
medium to fair crop, bad in many districts. Pears are much under 
the average. Plums and damsons under the average, unless in favour- 
able districts. Insects and fungoid pests are on the increase. 

Gooseberries are a fair crop. Strawberries good. Raspberries are 
very promising. Red and white currants not 
County Cavan- much grown, an average crop. Black currants 
a good average crop. Apples promise fairly 
well, but Bramley Seedling not as good as last year. Pears few grown, 
look fair. Plums and damsons not grown to any extent — a bad crop. 
April frosts did much damage to fruit trees and bushes. 

Gooseberries under average, much damage done by caterpillars. 

Strawberries a full crop. Raspberries promise 

County Donegal- a good return. Red and white currants a heavy 
crop in some parts, but under average in others. 
Black currants considerably under average. Apples vary much accord- 
ing to locality and exposure, but in general a bad crop. Pears a bad 
crop. Plums and damsons a failure. Loganberries promise a firm crop. 
Cherries medium. Insect and fungoid pests noticeable, but not any 
worse than usual. 
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(Gooseberries about one half the average crop, but where the soil was 
dry and the locality not exposed there is a full 
County Down. crop. Strawberries a plentiful crop. Rasp- 
berries good in some places, but below the 
average in others. Red and white currants a fair crop. Black cur- 
rants thin on tlve bushes, good in parts Apples a heavy crop in many 
districts, but almost a failure in others. Pears a small crop. Plums 
and damsons very variable from good to bad. Cherries fair. Logan- 
berries good. The gooseberry caterpillar did much harm. 

Gooseberries a bad crop. Strawberries good. Raspberries average. 

Red and white currants fair. Black currants 

County Fermanagh* below average. Apples good. Pears bad. 

Plums, damsons, and cherries bad. Apple scab 
and gooseberry mildew are the chief fungoid pests. Caterpillars of the 
winter moth, apple psylla, and apple blossom weevil did much harm. 

Gooseberries a bad crop in some districts, good in others. Straw- 
berries a full crop. Raspberries show a good 
County Londonderry* promise. Red and white currants are a heavy 
crop. Black currants light to good. Apples 
medium to poor, although in some districts a heavy crop. Pears 
medium. Plums, damsons, and cherries bad. Insect pests do not 
seem more plentiful than usual. 

Gooseberries an average crop, but a failure in some districts. 

Strawberries good. Raspberries a fair crop. 

County Monaghan. Red and white currants an average crop. 

Black currants a good average. Apples in 
some parts a plentiful crop, but in a few districts poor. Pears below 
average to bad. Plums and damsons, bad in general, but a few reports 
point to an average crop. The caterpillars of the gooseberry saw-fly 
have done much harm ; also American blight and the caterpillars of 
the winter moth. The chief fungoid pests are canker and gooseberry 
mildew. 

Gooseberries are below average. Strawberries a full crop. Rasp- 
berries promise to be a good crop. Red and 
County Tyrone* white currants are about average. Black 
currants will be a good crop in some districts, 
whilst in others the berries are thin on the bushes, but are large and 
firm. Apples are well covered with fruit, but the crop will be below 
average. Pears a bad crop. Plums and damsons are much below 



average, Victorias show a fair crop. Late spring frosts did much 
damage. Slugs have been destructive. Fungoid pests not much in 
evidence, except apple canker in places. 

Connaught . 

Gooseberries a bad crop. Strawberries a good crop, and berries 
attained a good size. Raspberries, although 
County Galway* fairly good, cannot compare with the crop of 
last year. White and red currants good. 
Black currants a good crop in some districts, but light in others. 
Apples are a fair crop, except on exposed situations. Pears, plums, 
and damsons bad. Loganberry is showing a good crop. The goose- 
berry and currant saw fly, also slugs, havo done much harm. The 
worst fungoid pests are gooseberry mildew and canker. 

Gooseberries a very poor crop. Strawberries fair. Raspberries 
promise well. Red and white currants average. 
County Leitrim, Black currants fair to good. Apples mode- 
rately good ; some places crop will be light. 
Pears a poor crop. Plums not good. Cherries fair. Insect and fungoid 
pests not more troublesome than other years. 

Gooseberries fair to bad. Strawberries good. Raspberries promise 
well. Red, white, and black currants average. 
County Mayo- Apples a good crop in many districts, poor in 
others ; late varieties have done best according 
to some correspondents. Pears, plums and damsons a light crop ; a 
failure in some parts. Gooseberry caterpillars and slugs did much harm. 

Gooseberries very much under average ; a failure in parts. Straw- 
berries good. Raspberries medium. Red, 

County Roscommon, white, and black currants under average. 

Apples a bad crop generally ; a few varieties 
are bearing fairly well. Pears a bad crop. Plums a failure, except in 
a few sheltered gardens on north walls. Loganberry a good crop. 
Caterpillars of the gooseberry saw fly have done much harm. Fungoid 
pests are not giving much trouble. 

Gooseberries a very poor crop. Strawberries good. Raspberries 
promise an average crop. Red, white, and 
County Sligo, black currants a good crop in some districts 
hut poor in others. Apples • a very thin crop 
of all varieties and will be below average. Pears and plums a poor 
crop. Cherries good. Gooseberry saw fly caterpillars have clone much 
harm. Canker is the most noticeable of the fungoid diseases. 

3 c 
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REPORT ON THE PREVALENCE 
OF POTATO BLIGHT IN IRELAND UP TO 
18th JULY, 1908. 

The appearance of blight in the potato crop this year was re- 
ported fully a week earlier than last season. In one of the sea- 
board districts' of County Mayo (Belmiillet) it showod itself as 
early as 11th June, and up to 20tii June eleven cases in all were 
reported. These were located in the following counties: — Galway 
(3), Mayo (2), Roscommon (2), Leitrim (1), Sligo (l), Westmeath 
(1), and Cork (1). Up to the same date last year, only three out- 
breaks were reported. For the week ended 22nd June this year 
reports from Constabulary sub-districts were received. A com- 
parison with the similar returns furnished for the same period last 
year shows the counties reported as affected at this stage in both 


seasons : — 

Number of Sub-Dial net* A fleeted. 



For week 

For week 


For week 

For week 

County. 

ended 29th 

ended 27th 
June, 1908. 

County. 

ended 29th 

ended 27th 

1 June, 1907. 

! 


June, 1907. 

June, 1908. 

Mayo, 

. 1 13 

10 

Dublin, . 
Westmeath, . 


1 

Roscommon, 

. I 2 

5 



1 

Sligo, 

Kerry, 

. ; i 

4 

Cavan, 

2 

— 

2 

! 3 

Monaghan, 

2 

— 

Tipperary, 

2 

3 

Donegal, 

2 

— 

Cork, 

7 

1 2 

Fermanagh, . 

1 

— 

Waterford, 

. i 3 

; i 

Clare, 

1 

— 

Galway, . 

i 

! n 

! 

Longford, 

1 



The number of outbreaks at this stage, it will be seen, was much 
about the same for the two seasons (39 in 1907, 41 in 1908). 

Owing to the extreme wet in 1907 the disease spread very rapidly, 
with the result that during the next week — that ended 4th July — - 
reports from 214 affected districts were received out of a total 
of approximately 1,300 rural Constabulary sub-districts in Ireland, 
whereas this year for the similar period the number of sub-districts 
from which the disease was reported reached only 104. The follow- 
ing are the comparative number of affected sub-district® reported 
in the two seasons for the weeks which follow, and which ended 
11th July and 18th July respectively this year: — 

1907. 1908. 

309 up to 9th July. 213 up to 11th July. 

438 up to 16th July. 295 up to 18th July. 
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During the first weeks most of the outbreaks notified 
occurred for the chief part in sheltered gardens and among 
early varieties. This fact must not bet overlooked in estimating 
th© amount of disease from the number c£ affected districts re- 
ported. Up to lltli July only a vary small proportion of the out- 
breaks referred to the general field crops, and these were mostly 
confined to wet and low-lying soils. The favourable weather 
throughout the closing weeks of Juno and early July this year has 
cheeked any rapid spread of disease among the general field crop, 
and this, coupled with more widespread attention to spraying, 
gives a good prospect to the crop, which at this stage is making 
very satisfactory growth. 

The following summary indicates the situation for the four weeks 
ended the 18th July, but not for any later date. 

Leinster. 

Carlow. No disease reported up to the 27th June. One affected 
district reported during the week ended 4th July, two during the 
week ended 1 1th July, and three for the week following. The 
disease chiefly confined to sheltered gardens. Spraying is more 
general than during 1907. 

Dahlia. — Disease reported during the week ended 27th June. 
No further appearance during the following week. During the 
weeks ended lltli July and 18th July one further district notified 
as affected. The occurrences in July were noticed when the potatoes 
wore being dug for market. In one district the field crop was 
affected at the end of June. Spraying is fairly general. 

K ildare . ---No cases reported up to lltli July: from ono district 
disease has been notified during the week ended 18th July. Spray- 
ing generally practised. 

Kilkenny. No disease reported up to week ended 4th July. 
Three casesi during week ended 11th July, and no further spread 
up till 18th July. The symptoms are only slight, and are con- 
fined to garden plots. Spraying more general than last season. 

King's County . — One case* was reported during the week ended 
4th July; only four appearances of disease notified up to 18th 
July. The attack is confined to gardens. Spraying is fairly well 
carried! out. 

Longford . — Two cases were reported during the week ended 4th 
July, and. in two other districts disease was notified during week 
ended 11th July ; after this date no further spread reported. The 
attacks are confined to gardens. Spraying has been generally done 
once, and second spraying is in progress in many districts. 

3 c 2 
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Louth .---No reports of blight up to and including week ended 
ISth July. Spraying has been generally practised. 

Meath . — Disease was reported from two districts during the 
week ended 4th July, and two fresh cases during week ended 
11th July; since then no further spread has been observed. The 
attacks aro confined to the garden crop. Spraying seems to be move 
general this season than last. 

Queen's Comity . — No cases were reported up to the 11th July: 
since then notification of disease appearance has been received from 
two districts. Considerably more spraying being done than last 
year. 

If estmenth . An early out break was reported from Glassou nn 
the 14th of June. Two more cases were reported on 4th July, and 
one other on 11 ill July: up to the week ended 18th July disease 
has been notified from four districts. The attacks are confined to 
garden plots. In most districts spraying lias been more general 
than last season. 

Wexford. — Two attacks were reported during the week ended 
4th July, and one fresh case during that ended 11th July: in all, 
four districts have been notified up to 18th July. The blight is 
chiefly confined to the garden crop, but in a few cases the field 
crop is affected. Spraying is being more widely and more thoroughly 
done. 

Tf icklow . — No district reported as affected up to the present. 
Spraying more general than in 1907. 

Summary for Leinster . — In general, it may be said that up to 
the 3 8th of July, the Province of Leinster has been comparatively 
free from blight attack. It seems to have made its earliest ap- 
pear an ce in the counties of Kilkenny, Longford, Meath, and West- 
meath. 

Munster. 

Clare . — Up to 27th June only one case was reported. A fresh 
case was reported during week ended 4th July, and eight fresh cases 
during week ended 11th July: after this date the disease seems 
to have spread considerably, as out of a total of 59 sub-districts, 
32 were reported as affected up till 18th July. Generally speaking, 
the attack^ arc confined to the garden crop, though in some districts 
the field crop has also been effected. Spraying more widely prac- 
tised than last season, although reports show that this is not m in 
all districts. 

Cork. Two eases were reported from West Cork up to the 27th 
of June, and none from East Cork, During the week ended 4th 
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July, two fresh cases were reported from West Cork and three 
cases from East Cork, whilst during the week ended Ill'll July 
no fresh cases were reported from West Cork, but there were four 
new attacks in the East Division of the county. There 
were 15 districts reported a/s affected up till 18th July, as con- 
trasted with 40 at the same period last. year. The attacks are 
chiefly confined to the garden crop. Spraying has been general. 

Kerry . — During the week ended 27th June three cases of blight 
were reported; for the week ended 4th July four fresh cases, and 
for the week ended lltli July four more: in all, sixteen districts 
have been notified up till 18th July. Both garden and field crops 
are attacked. Spraying is being more generally carried out than last 
season. The advantage of early spraying appears to have been 
more generally recognised. 

Limerick -Two cases of blight were reported during the week 

ended 4th July, and two fresh attacks during the week ended lltli 
July. Subsequently four more cases were reported, making - a total 
on the 18-th July of eight affected districts. Garden crop alone 
affected. Spraying more general than last year. 

Tipperary. - Two cases were* reported from the North Riding 
and one from the South Riding up to the 27th of June. No- more 
spread of the disease was apparent up to the 11th of July, with 
the exception of one case in the North Riding: up till 18th July 
disease had been observed in ten districts. Chiefly the garden 
crop has been attacked. Spraying is more general in parts than 
last season. 

Waterford . — Up to the 27th of June one case of blight was re- 
ported. There was a fresh case 4th July. During the week ended 
the 11th July six fresh cases were reported, and one in the week 
ended 18th July. Spraying, with the, exceptions of one or two 
sub-districts, lias been extensively carried out. In general, more 
spraying is being done than last season. 

Summary for Munster . — Disease is much less widespread than 
at the same stage last season, with the single exception of County 
Clare, where the attack appears to have developed considerably 
within the last* week. Spraying all over has been on the increase. 

Ulster. 

Antrim.— Only one case was reported up to the* 11th July: since 
then only one more district has been notified as affected. Chiefly 
confined to* gardens. Spraying carried out more extensively than 
last year. The potato crop being late, only the first spraying is 
vet being done in many districts. 
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A rmagh . — One case was reported up to the 4th July, and one 
fresh catso occurred during the week ended 1 1th July; at the 18th 
•July there were five districts in all reported. The attack has been 
chiefly confined to gardens and sheltered fields. Spraying is being 
thoroughly carried out. The crop is late in some districts. 

Cavern . — Three instances of blight attack were reported during 
the week ended litli July: only one fresh district has been notified 
since. Attack so far confined mainly to gardens. Spraying is 
being well carried cut. 

Donegal . — One case was report od during the week ended 4th 
July, and three fresh cases during the following week: in all eleven 
affected districts have been notified in the county. Disease has 
mostly shown itself in gardens, many of which are not sprayed. 
Spraying of the field crop lias been well carried out. 

Down . — One case only has been reported up to the litli July: 
no other appearance of disease has been observed since. Spraying 
is being thoroughly practised. 

Fermanagh . — No cases were reported up to 4th July, but during 
the following week disease was notified as having appeared in five 
districts: in three other districts the disease was observed during 
the week ended 18th July. The attack mostly confined to gardens, 
but in some instances also the field crop has been attacked. Spray- 
ing more general. 

L<rn,<hmderry . — Up to 4th July one case- was reported. During 
the week, ended 1 lth July three districts were reported. The 
attack was, chiefly confined to early varieties in gardens 1 , but in one 
case blight was reported in a portion of a field which was left un- 
sprayed. Attention to spraying is on the increase. 

Monaghan . — No cases of blight, were reported up to 11th July: 
notification of disease appearance was received from five districts 
during the week ended 18th July. Disease chiefly confined to 
garden crops ; farmers seem more disposed to adopt the precaution 
of spraying than last year. 

Tyrone . — One case was reported up to the 11th of July: since 
then no further appearance of disease has been notified. Spraying 
has been well carried out. 

Summary for Ulster . — The Northern area seems to be much less 
widely attacked than at the same stage last year. Donegal and 
Fermanagh are the chief centres; of disease appearance up till 
18th July. 
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CONNAUAHT. 

Galway . — Up to the 20th June three rases of blight were re- 
ported. Eleven, districts were notified as affected by disease attack 
up till June 27th, eight more up till July 4th, twenty up till 11th 
July; making forty-two in all up till 18th July. The attacks are 
generally confined to the garden crop, but in many districts it has 
appeared hero and there in the field crop. Spraying is more 
general than last season. A few districts were late in spraying. 

Leitrim .. — -During the week ended 4th July live cases of blight 
attack were reported, and five fresh cases the following week: only 
one additional district- was notified for the week ended 18th July. 
The disease is chiefly confined to- the garden crop, but in a few 
sub-districts it has- appeared in the field crop. Spraying is fairly 
universal, and more practised than last season. 

AJayo >. Up to the 27th June- ten attacks were reported. During 
the week ended 4th July there were sixteen fresh cases, which, 
with sixteen during the following week, made a- total of forty-two 
districts affected up fill 18th July. The disease has been mostly 
confined to gardens in the earlier weeks, but later the field crops 
became affected. Spraying is more general than last season. 

Roscommon . Up to 27th June five cases wore reported. Seven 
fresh sub-districts showed t laces of the disease during the week 
ended 4th July, and nine during' the following week; there has 
been no- further spread of the disease up to the 18th of July. 
Sheltered gardens are the chief centres of attack, although in some 
districts the field crops are affected. In general, spraying has been 
carried out more thoroughly than last season. 

Sligo . — Previous to 20th June one case was reported. During 
the week ended 27th June four fresh sub-districts showed slight 
symptoms, and for week ended 4th July one other district wa9 
reported ; seven attacks were, however, reported for the week ended 
11th July. Notification of disease appearance has been re- 
ceived from only one district since. The garden crop has been 
chiefly affected, but in a few cases the field crop is also beginning 
to- .show symptoms of attack. 

Summary for Connaught . — The disease broke out- early on the 
Western sea-board, but did not spread at all with the same rapidity 
as last year. Up to the present- Mayo appears to be the county 
most widely affected. The first attacks on the field crops occurred 
in low-lying moory lands. The benefits of timely spraying seems 
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to be more generally recognised this season. In the West, the 
necessity for spraying has brought it to be regarded as an ordinary 
operation in the cultivation of the crop. 

ACTION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The action which has been taken by the Department this season 
to secure the more general use of spraying may be stated briefly 
as follows: - 

Over 220,000 copies of the Department’s leaflet (No. 14), dealing 
with the prevention of potato blight, have been printed and dis- 
tributed through the National Schools and various other sources 
to farmers in every district in Ireland. 

Placards reminding farmers of the necessity for early spraying, 
advising them to buy raw materials and prepare their own mixtures, 
and informing them that sulphate of copper is much cheaper this 
season, have been displayed in every district in Ireland, and have 
also been sent to National Schools and to Co-operative Societies. 

The arrangements for testing the purity of samples of sulphate 
of copper and washing soda,, ait a nominal fee- of 3d. per sample, 
have been continued, and over 450 samples have already been 
examined. 

The County Instructors in Agriculture and in Horticulture, of 
whom over 60 are now employed, have given special attention to 
the encouragement of spraying. 

Loans were granted for the purchase of approved ho-rse- spraying 
machines to persons selected by County Committees, and who are 
prepared to spray their neighbours’ potatoes at charges fixed by 
these Committees. Over 60 loans have already been granted. 

County Committees have been empowered to purchase a limited 
number of hand-spraying machines, to be hired at a small daily 
charge to farmers and others in the poorer districts. 

Thirty-eight overseers are employed by the Department in the 
congested areas of Counties Donegal, Mayo, Leitrim, Galway, 
Kerry and Cork, and, as forming part of their duties, these 
officers are required — 

(a) To repair spraying machines which are out of order, 

charging only the cost price of new parte used. 

(b) To sell spraying machines and spraying materials where 

such cannot bei obtained locally at* cost price to farmers 
within certain limits of valuation ; and, 

(c) generally, to give demonstrations in spraying, as well as 

such instruction and advice as may be required by per- 
sons in their district. 
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In these counties over 1,400 spraying machines and about 150 
tons of spraying* materials have been distributed up to date. 


Yellow-Blight in Potatoes. 

The Department desire* to direct attention to a disease which is 
causing increasing injury to the potato-crop. In the west of Ireland 
where the disease is most prevalent it is called “yellow-blight” to 
distinguish it from the ordinary “ leaf-blight ” or “black-blight” due 
to the fungus Phylophtkora infeslans. Jn the case of yellow -blight 
the foliage of the plant loses its green colour and becomes prematurely 
yellow. At first the green leaves become spotted yellow. Gradually 
the whole leaf turns yellow and in the end, long before its normal time, 
dies away. As the formation of tubers depends upon the action of 
healthy leaves, their early death means that the tubers will be small 
or, in very severe attacks, not formed at all. The yellowing of the 
foliage is a sign that the leaves themselves are being starved, and 
that the food-materials which they need to enable them to perform 
their functions are not forthcoming from the soil. This absence of 
proper food may be due to several causes, and so yellow-blight cannot 
be regarded, like black-blight, as due to one cause only. In some 
cases the yellowing is apparently caused by poverty of the soil. A top- 
dressing either of a complete mixture of artificial manures or of dung 
applied when the leaves are beginning to turn yellow has, in some 
cases, caused the crop to recover. In most cases, however, the cause is 
much more deep-seated, and unfortunately, is not so readily removed. 
Along with the yellowing of the foliage there may be a surface discol- 
oration of the haulm or stem near the soil, so that the stem turns black 
and becomes soft and rotten. The tubers, when cut through length- 
wise from heel to toe, show just below the skin a yellowish-brown 
streak, beginning at the heel, if the haulm be cut through crosswise, 
near its base, the three main veins in the stem will be seen to be dark 
and discoloured. These are all signs of yellow-blight, readily observ- 
able when the disease is present. 

The disease is at present being investigated by the Department, and 
a more detailed report will appear in a later issue of this journal. 
Meantime farmers are invited to co-operate by sending particulars of 
the occurrence of yellow-blight in their districts. Specimens of 
diseased potato plants for identification can be sent by letter-post free 
when addressed to the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 4 Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 
The whole plant, including tubers, should he forwarded. 
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THE KEEPING OF EGG RECORDS. 

A question which deserves much more attention than it has 
hitherto received in Ireland is that of keeping egg records. The 
great value of the egg and poultry industry to the country has been 
more fully realised within recent years, especially since the figures 
of Ireland’s exports have been collected. From these figure® it was 
seen that the export of eggs now reaches an estimated value of 
over £2,700,000, and that Ireland holds the first position in the 
open market of Great Britain, the annual value of Irish eggs ex- 
ceeding that of the eggs exported from any foreign or colonial 
country to the United Kingdom. Further, as Ireland imports 
only a very small and apparently not an increasing quantity of 
eggs, the Irish market is also supplied by the home article, and 
this supply, therefore, has to be added to the export of eggs in 
estimating the annual value of the egg industry to the country. 

A moderate estimate would place the value of eggs annually 
produced in Ireland at approximately 

Value of Animal £‘4,000.000. But while thus the production 

Production of Eggs amounts to a very large annual sum, this 
m Ireland. could be greatly increased (1), by an in- 
crease in the number of poultry ; (2) by 
improving the egg-laying strains in the country, and by using 
breeding stock only of such strains; and (3), by greater 
attention to proper feeding and housing. It is, however, chiefly 
with the second of these questions that we are here concerned. 
The improvement in the. egg-laying strains is to be got (a) by care- 
ful selection of good laying strains, and (0) by weeding out un- 
profitable birds. In both sides of this work the keeping of 
systematic records is invaluable. 

As regards present-day production, the annual average number 
of eggs produced per hen in Ireland is a 
Average Egg matter of rough estimate. Some estimates 
Production per Hen. would place it at 80, others as high as 100. 

What brings down the average is the 
number of old hens, broody hens, ill-fed and ill-bred hens, and of 
hens which, though well-bred, are not of good laying strains. It 
must also be considered that probably one-fourth of the poultry in 
Ireland is bred chiefly for table purposes. These and other causes 
all lower the present average. But it is not too much to expect 
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that-, with the increase in the number of birds of good laying 
strains, and with care given to weeding out the old hens 
and to proper feeding and housing of the flocks, the average 
of the country can be raised to 130 and even 150 eggs per hen. 
This would mean an increase of at least J£ 1,500, 000 sterling of 
ail annual return, not allowing for any increase in the number of 
stock, or for the increased value of the same number of stock ; and 
when, in addition to this, there is considered the development of 
winter egg production and the resulting increase in value, it is 
clear how great room there is for improvement in the egg pro- 
duction of Ireland. In advancing all this work a good system of 
egg records will be of great assistance and interest. 

Now, as regards the question of records, there are different 
degrees of perfection, and the possibilities 
Possibilities of of record keeping depend on the system 
Record Keeping. on which the fowls are kept. If all the 
fowl are in one miscellaneous flock, then 
the possibility of the record is strictly limited, and its information 
general ; if the fowl are kept separate, according to breed, an 
advance is made in getting definite information ; if, further, the 
pullets arc kept in a different pen from the hens, still more par- 
ticular information of practical value is got, especially where the 
flocks are small ; and, lastly, if the trap nest system is adopted, 
there is the possibility of a thoroughly exact and scientific record, 
which enables the egg-laying capacity of each bird to be deter- 
mined, and a series of exact observations to be made on the birds 
of any breed. If such a record is continued for the life-time of the 
bird, it becomes possible to judge capacity not by one year's 
record, but, as it should be, by the two or, in some cases more, 
years for which the bird should be kept. The most thorough- 
going and reliable system is that of trap-nesting : and as it is of 
cardinal importance not only to weed out- unprofitable birds but 
also to raise the new stock from the best-laying strains 1 — constitu- 
tion being also considered - the trap-nest system is for these pur- 
poses invaluable. 

The small pen enables much to be fairly satisfactorily deter- 
mined, but the trap nest system is certain. 

Trap Nest System. Unquestionably, it involves considerable ad- 
ditional attention and labour, both in mind- 
ing the pens and keeping the records, but it is just from such labour 
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that valuable results are obtained and first-class stocks are built 
up, the market value of which increases every year. A few bad- 
laying liens lower considerably the profits of a pen, and the con- 
tinuance of a poor strain is an even more serious consideration. 
What, moreover, has to be looked to is not simply the present 
trouble and the present year. It is the gain in real experience by 
t he trap-nest system over a series of years when the poultry-keeper 
has the records of five and six years to go* back on. And it is not 
simply the question of immediate profit, it is also the interest in 
the matter, an interest which, however, will in most cases show 
where profits also are to be realised. Therefore, every serious 
poultry- keeper should consider the possibility of trap-nesting his 
birds, or at least a flock of them. 

The returns, which are summarised in the appended tables,* are 

a modest* beginning in what is hoped will 

The Appended develop into a wide and continuous series 
Returns of Egg-Laying , , , , , u , , . . 

Records e oS^ d y ul S' records of the several chief 

poultry breeds in Ireland and also of cross- 
bred and mongrel flocks. It has been jxissible to start this record 
through the co-operation of the poultry instructors, the egg- 
station keepers, and a number of farmers and other's who* are in- 
terested in poultry-keeping. The number of records, especially in 
the case of certain breeds, is small, and the returns are not put 
forward as representative. But it lias been considered advisable 
to publish the returns as they are, seeing that they would be of 
no small interest to poultry-keepers, and would induce attention 
and thought to the question of poultry records and the evidence 
they can furnish as to the capacity of different breeds. For con- 
venience, also, a summary table of the present results has been 
drawn up, though it is desirable that, in considering such a sum- 
mary, careful reference to the details in the particular tables be 
made, as it will frequently be found that the average ha© been 
considerably influenced by one or two exceptionally low, or in 
certain cases exceptionally high, returns. It should also be pointed 
out that it has not been possible to distinguish pullet records from 
lien records, as in general the flocks are mixed. But information 
was asked as to the number of pullets in the respective flocks, and, 
where furnished, these and other particulars likely to affect the 
yield of eggs have been entered in the “ Remarks Column/” In 
this and other directions it is hoped that considerably greater 
precision will be found possible in future returns. 

* See pages 714-729. 
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Reference may be made to one other aspect c>{ egg records, of 
which no account is here taken . It is not 
Record of Cost sufficient to- know the egg production of any 

of Food and Keep flock — it is also necessary to -know the cost 

necessary, of food and keep. It is very much to ho 

desired that poultry-keepers should preserve 
a careful record of the cost of food and the expenditure incurred 
on their flocks, as such records arc of great practical suggestive ness 
to the poultry- keepers themselves, and of interest for purposes of 
comparison with other records, both in this and in other countries. 
It is hoped that such records may be obtained from a number of 
poultry-keepers, and that it will be possible to develop also in a 
practical way in Ireland this important side of poultry statistics. 

It should be pointed out also that the present returns arc not 
in any sense comparable with egg-laying 
The Object of the competition records. The flocks, as a whole, 
Returns. are above the present average of the country, 

both as regards the breed of the birds and 
in their feeding and keep. But they are not above what should 
be the average of the country, and they include a considerable 
number of ordinary farm flocks. The object of such returns 
is, in short, to furnish data as; to the egg-laying capacity of different 
breeds under good average food and management. 

The tables here published are for the six months 1st January 
to 30th June, 1008. It is proposed to publish at the end of the 
year a complete account of the returns for the twelve months. 
Before that time, however, preparations will be completed for anew 
series of records for the year 1st- October, 1908, to 30th September, 
1909 -this, rather than the calendar year, being the poultry year. 
The Department will be glad to- know of farmers and poultry- 
keepers who would wish to have their name® added to those who 
are willing to keep careful records of their egg yields during that 
year. The Department are prepared to supply gratis an egg record 
book in which such record® can be kept. 


[Tables. 
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EGG ' RECORD. — 

Summary 




January. 

1 

1 

j February. 

March. 


Name of Breed. 


Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Bggs 

laid 

rer 

Hen, 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Kggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid. 

per 

Hen. 


White Leghorns, 


354 

5 ■ 9 

406 

11*1 

463 

10*0 


Brown Leghorns, 


125 

7-9 

125 

150 

132 

17*8 


Black Leghorns, 


4 

3-5 

* 

12*0 

4 

15*0 


Black Minorca*, 


2;|2 

49 

232 

9*9 

201 

15 1 


Buff Orpingtons, 


277 

9*0 

! 309 

12*2 

300 

15*0 


White Orpingtons, 


92 

8 4 

| 80 

14*0 

79 

15*3 


White Wyandottcs, 


319 

6-5 

j 307 

10*5 

323 

15*7 


Plymouth Rocks, 


302 

5 *8 

! 394 

92 

442 

13 -5 


Faverolles, 

: 

335 

0 0 

334 

9 * 3 

334 

14 4 


Houdans, 


73 

20 

74 

7*5 

71 

13*8 


Light Sussex, 


37 

51 

. 

j 37 

8*8 

37 

9-3 


Mixed Ture Breeds, 

i 

284 

7*5 

i 422 

10*4 

425 

15* 5 


Pure and Cross Bred, . . 


650 

60 

650 

9*8 j 

618 

14*7 


Cross Bred, 

.. 

1,469 

5-6 

1,403 

9*6 

1,483 

35*2 


Mongrels, 


356 

4-2 

! 521 

7*8 

501 

32*8 


Pure Bred, Cross Bred and Mong- 
rels in Mixed Flocks, 

1,078 

4 5 

1,204 

9*5 

1,189 

I 13*9 


Totals, 

! .. .. 


6,047 

5*8 

6,028 

1 

90 

! 1 

6,728 

14*7 
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.) ANU A U Y- J U N K, 11)08. 

'J'ablk. 


April. 1 

; 1 

May. 

J une. 



Average 

Average 

Average 

Name of Breed. 


Number 

Number 

Number ; Total ' 


Number 

of 

liens. 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

rer 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

nor 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

of 

Monthly 

Ave- 

rages. 


395 

20-3 

393 

20-3 

392 

17*0 

91*2 

White Leghorns. 

154 

18 '3 

153 

171 

130 

15 * 4 

91*5 

Brown Leghorns. 


No 

Return. 





Black Leghorns. 

2W 

187 

274 

20-5 

273 

13*4 

82-5 

Black Minorcas. 

25:1 

16-9 

250 

101 

238 

13-1 

82*9 

Buff Orpingtons. 

* 

17 • 0 

8n 

16-7 

69 

15*3 

80*7 

White Orpingtons. 

352 

15-7 

342 

15 0 

334 

114 

75-4 

White Wyandottcs. 

395 

15-2 ' 

382 

15-0 

371 

10*0 

08*7 

i Plymouth Rocks. 

| 

291 

16-4 

282 

! 17-3 

285 

13*1 

76*5 

Faverolles. 

72 

18 5 

70 

19-5 

68 

14-3 

75*0 

| Houdans. 

34 

9*5 

30 

11*4 

17 

12*0 

50*7 

1 Light Sussex. 

354 

181 

347 

10*4 

341 

13*6 

81*5 

1 Mixed Pure Breeds. 

544 

15-9 

630 

!5*3 

497 

11*2 

73*5 

| Pure and Cross Bred. 

1,419 

15 -5 

1,407 

10*2 

1,377 

13*0 

75 • 1 

Cross Bred. j 

476 

16-1 

471 

15-9 

453 

12-1 

73 • 1 

' Mongrels. 

1 ,021 

16-2 

1,001 

10*2 

947 

12-7 

73*0 

All Sorts. 

j 

ft, 129 

16-5 

0,012 

10*0 

5,798 

12*8 

i 

70*3 j 

Totals. 

! 



EGG RECORD. 


WHITE 



January. 

February. 

March. 

So. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Hggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Sr 

per 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Ecus. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Kffg* 1 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

1 

30 

3- ft 

30 

13-5 

no 

13-3 | 

«> 

40 

7-4 

40 

14-3 

40 

21-0 | 


30 

5-9 

30 

11 *2 

30 

18-4 | 

4 

3ft 

7*5 

36 

111 

3ft 

16-8 


30 

7-2 

no 

16-8 

29 

18-0 ; 

fi 

Oft 

2-2 

36 

8-7 

3ft 

16 -ft | 

7 

13 

5'3 

12 

110 

11 

13-4 j 

8 

3ft 

2 • 0 

3ft 

ft -ft 

30 

12* 0 j 

0 

30 

3 ■ 4 

30 

9-9 

30 

22 • 2 

10 

No re 

cord. 

30 

no 

30 

Jfi-1 

J1 

No re 

cord. 

32 

3 ‘5 

«.) 

n-7 | 

12 

No re 

cord. 

no 

8-0 

a 

ll*:? 

13 | 

No re 

cord. 

20 

14*7 

20 

17-8 j 

1 4 

35 

130 

35 

181 

35 

20-8 ! 

15 

25 i 

5-9 

25 

1 1 • 3 

25 

j 

1 4 • 5 j 

1ft 1 

7 ! 

4 0 

7 j 

10 0 

7 

18-7 i 

- ! 

j 

7 j 

H 

7 I 

8*fl 

7 

7-0 ! 

Total, j 

354 | 

5 • 9 | 

466 | 

ni 

463 | 

lft-ft ! 

! 

BROWN 

i 

30 

130 

30 

18*0 

30 

20*4 

2 

20 

5-8 

20 

12-8 

20 

16 * 7 

3 

35 

60 

23 

100 

30 

15-7 

4 

40 

ft -3 

40 

12’G 

40 

17-7 

JJ 


No re 

(tord. 


* 


« 

ft 

41 

ft 

19-5 

ft 

22 0 

7 

« 

7-0 

. 

6 

14*3 

ft 

18*0 

Total, 

135 

7-9 

125 

15-0 

132 

17-8 


Norm. - The figure (1) m titrates that the observations 
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JANUARY— JUNE, 1908. 


LEGHORNS. 



April. 

May. 

June. 

1 

Remarks. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

! Average 
Number 
of 
Eggs 
laid 
per 
Hen. 

Number 

of 

! Hens. 

1 

1 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 


SO 

162 

30 


15-4 

30 

1 

12-1 



40 

22-0 

40 


22' 1 

40 

21-6 

Fifteen hatched, 1906, twenty- 




I 





live in 1907. Free range. 


SO 

22 0 

| 30 


23-4 

30 

21 * 7 

Hatched in 1906 and 1907. Free 









range. 


:1ft 

20-3 

| 3ft 


24' 1 

40 

18 ■ ft 

Fourteen batched in 1907, others 



j , 

1 





in 1906. Free range. 


20 

23 ■ 0 

1 27 


22 '7 

2ft 

21-5 

Hatched in 1906 and 1907. Con- 









ftned grass run. 


30 

20 -X 

3ft 


21-3 

34 

JH-2 

Do. 


10 

20-5 

10 


24-2 

10 

15 ft 

Hatched in 1906 and 1907. Free 









range. 


SO 

| 15-8 

36 


15 • r» 

36 

3-9 

Free range. 



I 

No rjeturn. 





30 

18-8 

30 

j 

18-8 

30 

22 • 0 

(1) Weather unfavourable. Hatched 









in 1907. 


32 

2C* S 

32 

i 

22-4 

32 

18-2 

All pullets. Large grass run. 




No riot urn. 





20 

22-9 

20 


22 3 

20 

15 4 

Free range. 


35 

20-9 

s;» 


18-7 

35 

17-9 

Four hens too young to lay in 









January. 


24 

19-4 

24 

I 

17 4 

| 22 

111 

Free range. 



1 

| 

No r eturn. 

1 


Birds hatched in 1906. 


7 

17-7 j 

7 


13 0 

7 

71 

Birds hatched in 1907. 


395 

20-3 

| 

393 

i 

20-3 

* 392 

17-0 


LEGHORNS. 








SO 

20-7 

30 


21 -ft 

30 

20-6 

Free range. 


20 

19-6 

19 


20-9 

17 

19-3 

Hatched in 1906 and 1907. 









Grass runs. 


29 

18-0 

29 


13-4 

24 

12-5 

Free range. 


40 

17-9 

40 


17-5 

30 

13 0 

1)0. 


29 

14-0 

29 


12-0 

29 

11*5 



0 

24-3 

6 


20- 1 

ft 

19*0 





No re 

turn. 





154 

18-3 

153 


171 ! 

13ft 

15 4 







1 





3 p 


refer to the first three months only, 
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BLACK 



January. 

February. 

March. 


No. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

N umber 
of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Heu. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average | 

Number j 

of 1 Number 

Eggs ! of 

laid j Hens, 

per 1 

Hen. 1 

I 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen, 


1 

4 

3-5 

4 

12*0 

4 

15*0 








BLACK 

1 

30 

17-4 

30 

20-2 

.80 

26-6 



30 

5 • 2 

30 

11 -ft 

30 

17-2 


3 

30 

1*8 

30 

0*0 

30 

12*5 


4 

30 

5 0 

30 

8' 8 

30 

10-9 


5 

40 

1-2 

40 

4-0 

40 

11*5 


6 

30 

2-5 

30 

10 l) 

20 

14-8 


7 

30 

0-8 

30 

5-0 

30 

8 • 2 


8 

No re 

cord. 

No re 

cord. 

30 

2ft 1 


0 


No re 

turn. 





10 

0 

0-0 

0 

11 -ft 

0 

16-0 


11 

6 

1ft- 5 

0 

10 0 

0 

14-0 


Total, 

232 

40 

j 232 

9-9 

201 

15 1 


BUFF 

i 

22 

8 • 5 

22 

100 

22 

13(1 

2 

30 

1-7 

30 

0-0 

30 

9-7 

ft 

30 

10-6 

30 

20-2 

30 

18*5 i 

4 

30 

JO* 1 

36 

10 • 7 

36 

1 5 • 5 


r» 

30 

11*3 

30 

14*0 

30 

16*7 


« 

30 

50 

30 

5*9 

30 

10-5 


7 

35 

12-7 

35 

14-3 


16-4 


8 

40 

8-3 

40 

16-0 

40 

19*7 


9 

11 

14*5 

0 

13-0 

• 

14*6 


10 

No re 

cord. 

35 

8-4 


12-8 


n 


No re 

turn. 





12 

7 

60 

7 

109 

7 

15-4 


Total, 

277 

00 

309 

12*2 

306 

15 0 



J^otb, —The figure (J) indicates that the observations 
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LEGHORNS. 



April. 

Average 
Number 
Number of 

of Eggs 

Hens. laid 

per 
Hen. 

May. 

Average 
Number 
Number of 

of Eggs 

Hens. laid 

per 

He u. 

J tine. 

Average 
Number 
Number i of 
of Eggs 

Hens. laid 

1 ]>er 
Hen. 

Remarks. 








Hatched in April, 1906. 



No re 

turn. 












Confined grass run. 

MINORCA S. 






30 

27 <4 

30 

28-7 

30 

26-5 

Fourteen hatched in 190ft, others 







in 1907. Free range. 

30 

14-0 

30 

22 ft 

30 

ft ■ 1 

Eight hatched in 190ft, others in 







1907. Free range. 

: 28 

17-3 

28 

18-0 

28 

7-8 


30 

17 3 

30 

18-3 

30 

13 1 

Free range. 

j 39 

13-4 

37 

15-3 

3 ft 

8- ft 

(1) ({round damp. 

29 

20-8 

29 

21 :1 

2 “ 

180 


30 

13 • 2 

30 

20-2 

30 

10-5 

Eighteen hatched in 1 006, others in 







1907. Crass run. 

30 

20- 1 

30 

17 0 

30 

12 -9 

Free range. 

24 

24-5 

24 

24-8 

24 

17-4 

Hatched in 1900 and 1907. Free 







range. 

• s 


No re 

turn. 



Birds hatched in 190ft. 

i 

I- • 

210 

3 

20- o 


18-7 

Birds hatched in 1907. 

! 270 

18-7 

274 

20-5 

273 

13-4 


ORPINGTONS. 




No re 

turn. 





20 

1 3 • 5 

22 

10-0 

20 

8-3 

Crass run. 


27 

23 0 

30 

20-8 

JJO 

14-7 

Eight hens hatching in March. 








Free range. 


33 

1 9 ■ 3 

33 

20(1 

33 

1ft 4 

Crass run. 


28 

12-0 

27 

12 3 

27 

11 -8 



30 

11*7 

30 

10 0 

30 

10-8 

Free range. 


30 

23 1 

27 

17-0 

32 

8-3 

Do. 


40 

211 

38 

22 • 5 

38 

20 • 9 

l)o. 


5 

12 0 

3 

170 

7 

21-7 

Hatched in February, 1907. Con- 








fined run. 




No re 

turn. 





27 

12 1 

34 

12-3 

13 

12 6 

Crass run. Hatched in 190ft and 








1907. 


7 

12 3 

ft 

JO-7 

ft 

10-2 



253 

1ft 9 

250 

1ft- 1 

238 

13-1 



rnf «■ to the first three months only. 

3 d 2 
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WHITE 



January. 

February. 

March. 


No. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

S’ 

per 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Henn. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

lien. 

1 


1 

ft 

19-7 

5 

3-ft 

ft 

ie-o 


2 

80 

5-8 

25 

13-3 1 

18 

26-2 


3 

30 

11*4 

30 

13-5 

30 

14*6 


4 

20 

5-2 

19 

12-5 

10 

5-8 


& { 

7 

7-fi 

■ 7 

12'ft | 

6 

150 


ft I 


No re 

cord. 





Total, 

92 

8-4 

80 

14 0 

79 

15-3 








WHITE 


1 

3 

22*0 

2 

1 5 • 0 

2 

22-0 


o 

27 

0-4 

2fl 

14-5 

20 

15-1 


3 

30 

2-4 

30 

4-4 

80 

10-5 


4 

45 

8-4 

45 , 

9-2 

45 

16-2 


5 

21 

131 

21 

17 5 

21 

20-9 


ft 

80 

4 • 5 

30 

7*0 

30 

10-7 


7 

8 . 

11*0 

8 

15*4 

ft 

18-3 


8 

50 

7-7 

40 

150 

40 

20*4 


0 

45 

42 

45 

10*7 

45 

14*0 


10 

30 

11 

80 

0*8 

30 

13*2 


11 

30 

4-3 

30 

8-5 

30 

17*9 


12 

No re 

cord. 

No re 

cord. 

18 

18*4 


13 


No re 

turn. 





Total, 

319 

6-5 

307 

10-5 

323 

15*7 
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WYANDOTTE 8. 


25 

No re 

17-2 

turn. 

24 

18-8 

30 

1 fi * 3 

30 

14 7 

44 

14 0 

40 

14*4 

2L 

21 • 9 

21 

20-2 

30 

8-4 

30 

5-4 

6 

10 0 | 

6 

i i • :> 

40 

19-5 

40 

22-0 

46 

14-! 

42 

1 4 • 7 

30 

15-8 

29 

HO 

30 

20-2 

30 

J7'8 

20 

19-8 

20 

18-9 

30 

1 WQ j 

J 

30 

13*0 

352 

15-7 

342 

1 15*0 




Kept on a small grass run, with 
moveable house. 

24 10-7 One hen “broody" in February, 

nine “ broody ” in March, four 
in April, six in May, and 
fifteen in June. 

30 13-3 Young pullets only beginning to 

' lay. Free range. 

40 8 t‘> Thirty hatched in 1907, others in 

1906. Free range. 

21 14-4 All hatched in 1907. Confined 

grass run. 

28 3-8 Ten went “broody ’* in January, 

five others in February, and 
live others in March. Large 
grass run. Twenty hatched 
in 1 906, others in 1907. 

8 , 111 * 1 Pullets hatched in March, 1907. 

40 i 14*8 Ten rearing chickens in January, 

nine in February and eight in 
March. Free range. 

:j7 13*8 Hatched in 1906 and 1907. Free 

range. 

29 6-8 

j 

30 | 16-8 Two hens sitting in March. Free 

! range. 

20 ! 14 -7 Free range. 

27 j 3 • 6 

I 


334 U4 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH 



January. 

February. 

t 

March. | 

No. 

Number 

of 

Hen*. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Egg* 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

laid 

per 

Hen 

Number 
of ; 

Hen*. 

j 

i 

Average j 
Number 

^ 1 
h. 

1 

30 

4-3 

30 

7-3 

30 

12 5 


2 

30 

0-6 

30 

13-4 

30 

17-9 


;> 

30 

7-7 

30 

125 . 

30 

15 7 


4 

22 

5-9 

22 

15-9 

22 

16 ■ 4 


♦ r > 

22 

13 • 0 

22 

1 6 • 0 

22 

17 -9 


0 

40 

2-4 

40 

9-6 

38 

13 • 4 


7 

34 

4-3 

34 

7 4 

34 

9*5 


8 

30 

8-9 

30 

9-4 

30 

13 1 


y 

19 

8 ‘ 8 

20 

11-5 

28 

14-3 


10 

40 

0*0 

40 

8-7 

40 

J 4 ■ 2 


n 

22 

00 

22 

1*3 

22 

0 5 


12 

No re cord. 

30 

0-3 

29 

1*6 


18 

No re' cord. 

Record incjomplete. 

45 

17-7 


14 

31 

7*6 

32 

81 

30 

13 0 


15 



No re 

turn. 




10 

6 

1-0 

0 

6-3 

6 

91 


17 

0 

160 

6 

13 0 

0 

18-3 


Total, 

362 

5*8 

394 

9-2 

442 

1 

13*5 







FAVEROLLES. 

3 

30 

3*3 

30 

8-5 

30 

10*6 


2 

40 

10-8 

40 

11 -0 

40 

15*7 


2 

30 

4-2 

30 

7-6 

30 

13-2 


4 

11 

14 0 

10 

15-6 

10 

17-8 


5 

22 

89 

22 

10 0 

1 

22 

241 


0 

35 

6-4 

35 

9-2 

1 

“ 

18-7 


7 

60 

30 

60 

1 

5-6 

00 

8-6 


8 

25 

01 

25 

7.4 

25 

19*0 


0 

29 

11*3 

29 

| 14-5 


14*7 


10 

40 

4-8 

40 

7 • 4 

40 

12*9 


11 

6 

20 

6 

8-1 

6 

11-0 


12 

7 

90 

7 

1 110 

7 

13*1 


Total, 

385 

60 

334 

j 9*3 

334 

14*4 
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Remarks. 


Free range. 

Twenty hatehed in 1900, others in 
1907. Free range. 

Free range. 

Four birds “ broody ” in March. 

Ten hatched in 1900, ot hers in 1007.1 
(trass run. j 

Free range. I 

Four birds went “ broody ” on 
loth March, and three more on 
25th March. Free range. 


Some hatehed in March, 1900. and 
some in March and April, 1907. 
Free range. 


j Free range. Hatched in 1907, 

! Twenty hatched in 1907, thirteen 
in 1906, others prior to 1906. 

! Free range. 

I Free range. Hatched in 1906 and 
| 1907. 

Birds hatched in 1906. 

! Birds hatched ill 1907. 


Twenty hatched in 1907, fifteen in 
1906. Free range, 
tirass run ; very exposed. 

One lien “ broody ” in March ; 
bird* hatehed in March, 1907. 
Confined run. 

Free range. Twelve hatched in 
1906, ten in 1907. 

Majority hatched in 1907, 


Free range. Several “ broody ” 
In April, May, and June. 

One “ broody ” in January, two 
in February, and three in 
March. In grass runs. 

Thirty-four are pullets. Free 
range. 
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H0UDAN8. 
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HOUDAJm 


April. ! 

May. 

June. 

i 


Average 

; 

Average 

l ! 

Average 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Remarks; 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

j of Eggs 

of Eggs 

of Eggs 


Hens. laid 

Hens laid 

Hens. laid 


per 

per 

per 


i Hen. 

Hen. 

j Hen. 

‘ i 



| 30 ! 

22-7 

30 

22-6 

30 

10-4 

Twenty hatched in 1900, others in 
1907. Free Tange. 

13 

10*8 

12 

24-8 

12 

21 0 

Hatched in 1907. Orass run. 

20 | 

13-5 

27 

i 13*5 

20 

8*3 

(1) Hens have very little shelter. 
Free range. 

72 

18 • 3 

70 

10*5 

08 

14*3 



SUSSEX. 




| : 

34 

0-5 

1 

30 

11*4 

17 

12*6 


BREEDS. 

• T | 

34 1 10-8 

1 1 

33 I 

15*3 

33 

0*4 

Faverolles and Buff Orpingtons. 


20 0 

41 

21 *0 

41 

17*3 

black Miuorcas and Plymouth 

45 | 

120 | 

10* 1 | 

120 

170 

118 

14*4 

Rocks. 

White Leghorn Anconas, Houdans, 

30 1 

16*1 

34 

14 0 

* 30 

155*2 

Plymouth Rooks. 

White Orpington, White Wyan- 

03 

No re 

16*2 

turn. 

63 

1 

14*0 

63 

11*3 ! 

dottes, Black Leghorn, and 
Black Minorcas. (trass runs 
Six “ broody ” in January, 
four m February, and four in 
March. 

Faverolles and Minorcas. 

White Wyandottes and White 

30 

18*7 

30 

12*8 

30 

! 13*8 ! 

Leghorns. 

Faverolles and Buff Orpingtons. 

26 

| 10*0 

20 

10«5 

26 

10*0 j 

Fourteen hatched in 1906, ten 
in 1007, others prior to 1906. 
Buff Orpingtons and Leghorns. 

j 





J .! 

Two birds sitting in February, 
and eight sitting in March. 

354 

j 18-1 

1 

347 

i 

1 

16 4 

341 

1 18*6 ! 

j 



refer to the first three months only. 
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PURE AND 




January. 

February. 

March. 


No. 

| Average 

Number 

Number I of 

of Eggs 

Hens. laid 

per 

! Hen. 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

i 

Numbor 
! of 

Hens. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 


1 

40 

5 (3 

40 

11*0 

| 40 

1 

14*5 

2 

13 

11*8 

13 

13*5 

! 13 

14*2 


a 

90 

5-8 

88 

! 13*5 

80 

20*7 


4 

80 

5-4 

70 

0 3 

67 

12*2 


5 

188 

5*7 

105 

3) • 5 

158 

13*5 


0 

58 

12*5 

68 

; 9*0 

58 

9*7 


7 

50 

8*2 

48 

12*5 

42 

15* 1 


8 

330 

4*8 

59 

0*8 

56 

13*8 


9 

45 

3:1 

45 

5*5 

40 

15*0 


10 

40 

3-8 

40 

10 -C 

40 

14*5 


11 

No record. 

24 

16*3 

24 

20*0 


Total, 

(350 

(3 0 

650 

0*8 

618 

14*7 








CROSS 

1 

44 

12*5 

44 

13 * 7 

44 

15*4 | 

2 

50 

2-6 

50 

6*0 

50 

uo 1 

y 

34 

5-4 

33 

0*7 

33 

JO’ 4 

4 

72 

0-8 

72 

5*4 

72 

18*4 


a 

55 

2*0 

55 

8*8 

55 

14*4 


(3 

72 

8*0 

72 

12*1 

72 

16 4 


7 

100 

4-4 

100 

10*4 

100 

13*7 


8 

60 

13 0 

60 

0*3 

00 

21*8 


0 

300 

41 

106 

9*4 

106 

13*4 


10 

80 

10*2 

78 

10 0 

7(3 

17*8 


It 

77 

40 

77 

* 7*9 

76 

9*1 


12 

100 

4*6 

100 

0 ■ 0 

80 

15*4 


1 13 

80 

1*4 

75 

5*8 

75 

8*9 


14 

70 

0*7 

65 

11*4 

00 

20*0 


15 

45 

3*0 

45 

7.4 

45 

14*7 


10 

(30 

5*6 

50 

9*1 

50 i 

10*2 


17 

60 

0(3 

60 

9*2* 

60 

13*4 


18 

28 

5*3 

20 | 

7*2 

24 

16*7 


19 1 

40 

: 2*4 

40 

4*8 

36 

6*6 


20 | 

! 

38 

! ' 3-5 | 

38 

11*3 

38 

22 * 2 


21 i 

48 

1 5*5 

48 

7*1 

47 

16*9 


22 i 

100 

| 1 

97 i 

1 

10*4 

100 

16*6 
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CROSS BRED. 


April. 

May. ! 

•Tune. 



Average 1 

! 

Average 


Average 



Number . 


Number 


Number 

Remarks. 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

of 

Eggs i 

of 

Eggs 

of 

Eggs 


Hens. 

laid 

Hens. 

laid 

Hens. 

laid 



per 


per 


per 



Hen. 


Hen. j 

i 


Hen. 


40 

16 0 

40 

13*9 | 

30 

11*2 | 

Eight P. Rocks, four Orpingtons, 







three Wyandot tes, rest Cross- 
bred. 

13 

10-5 

13 

13 4 

13 

15*7 

Three Faverolles, rest Cross-bred. 

80 

18-8 

75 

17 7 

73 

16 6 

Twelve Minoreas, Six Wyan- 







dottes. 

05 

1 8 • 1 

00 

17*8 

55 

13*5 

Twelve 1*. Rocks, rest Cross-bred. 

150 

1 1 5 

145 

12*3 

135 

7-0 

Orpingtons, Faverolles, and Cross- 







bred . 


No rc 

turn. 





05 

17-8 

35 

16-8 

30 

15 *0 


57 

1 5 • 1 

58 

12 6 

58 

0-7 

Twenty pullets did not start laying 

' 






till March. 

40 

18-9 

40 

17-7 

40 

7-3 


40 

17 4 

40 

100 

40 

12*7 

Twenty Pure-bred, the others 







first Cross. 

! 24 

18 1 

24 

18*0 

23 

17*5 


) 544 

I 

15 1) 

530 

1 5 • 3 

497 

11*2 


BRED 







45 

14*1 

45 

10*0 

45 

6-5 


! 45 

19-9 

45 

1 6 • 9 

40 

13*9 

Half-bred White Leghorns, hatched 
1906 and 1907. Free range. 

; 33 

12-2 

31 

15 0 

30 

14*5 

I 00 

19-7 

! oo 

23 • 4 

00 

20*5 

Crass runs. 

j 00 

! 11-9 

1 58 

12*1 ^ 

55 

! 9-7 

Free range. 

78 

! 10-4 

78 

j 14*0 

78 

13*0 

Free range. 

j 90 

: 15-5 

90 

17*5 

88 

; 14 9 

Free range. 

! 00 

; 21 o 

! 00 

! 20*4 

! j 

00 

12*0 

Free range. 

100 

! 16 1 

80 

| 18*0 | 

80 

13-8 

Free range. Hatchet! 1906 and 







1907. 

70 

19-2 

70 

! 20 ■ 7 

63 

20 ■ 8 


77 

; 9-0 

05 

; 9-8 

40 

10 0 

Free range. Majority hatched in 




I 



1906. 

| 80 

| l«-3 

t 70 

16*3 

76 

9 ■ 0 

Con lined runs. 

70 

j 19- 1 

05 

; 18-7 

65 

14 5 

Some of the pullets did not begin 



j 


j 



to lay till Marcli. birds 
neglected in January. Free. 



1 


j 



range. 


60 

| 19-2 

00 

j 16-2 

00 

i 12-8 

Free range. 


45 

1 15*3 

j 

i 45 

j 13-4 

42 

11*8 

Fret' range. 


40 

8-6 

| 40 

! 7-4 

40 

4*2 

Free range. 


00 

j 14*5 

50 

j 15-4 

50 

17*8 



24 

1 17-9 

20 

! 11*0 

22 

15*0 



00 

| 10*5 

36 

1 

; 12-8 

34 

13*9 

Free range. 


:i7 

23*4 

37 

21*8 

37 

18*7 

Twelve pullets had not started to 








lay in January, nine had not 
started in February, all were 



1 





laying in March. 


50 

j 10-7 

48 

; 10*9 

50 

7*0 

Free range. 


100 

! 11*1 

i 

100 

21 1 

100 

15-3 

Free range. 



CROSS 



January. 

February. 

March. 



Average 


Average 

! 

Average 



Number 


Number 


Number 

No. 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 


of 

Eggs 

of 

Eggs 

of 

Eggs 


Hens. 

laid 

Hens. 

laid 

Hens. 

laid 



per 


per 


per 



Hen. 


Hen. 


Hen. 

23 

50 

13-7 

46 

20-5 

50 

21 • 0 


24 

No re 

cord. 

26 

9 • 4 

26 

i 10*7 


25 

No re 

cord . 

No r< 

cord. 

; 48 

16*6 


26 


No re 

turn. 



1 


27 


No re 

turn. 





Total, 

1,469 

6 0 

1,463 

9-6 

1,483 

15*2 

1 


MONGRELS. 

i 

66 

6-9 

76 

7-6 

79 

10*1 

2 

69 

3-4 

60 

5-4 

60 

17*6 

3 

00 

31 

60 

11*2 

60 

15 0 

4 

44 

7-8 

44 

10*2 

42 

12*5 

5 

No record. 

59 

6*9 

59 


0 

No record. 

105 

5*6 

143 

111 

7 

18 

9-4 

18 

17*5 

18 

18*8 i 

8 

100 

1-3 

100 

7-4 

100 

17*3 

W 



No re turn. 



'Total, 

356 

4-2 

621 

7-8 

661 

12*8 





PURE BRED, CROSS-BRED, AND 

1 

95 

4-6 

95 

10*3 

90 

14*0 


2 

40 

8-7 

39 

22*2 

37 

17-7 


3 

42 

5-0 

41 

11*6 

40 

14*9 


4 

55 

31 

64 

8*3 

53 

10*1 


5 

140 

1-3 

136 

6*5 

130 

7*8 


6 

60 

0-9 

60 

2*8 

50 

6*8 


7 

No record. 

145 

10*1 

140 

17*1 


8 



No re turn. 




9 

85 

2-4 

83 

7*2 

80 

18 1 


10 

150 

3 >8 

145 

8*0 

140 

12*6 


J1 

60 

10*6 

50 

11*0 

60 

16*7 


12 

100 

6-6 

95 

11-1 

95 

16*5 


13 

62 

7*8 

61 

11*2 

58 

17*5 


14 

42 ! 

6* 6 | 

42 

15*1 

40 

23*9 


16 

72 

1-3 

70 

4-0 | 

69 

7*8 


1 

16 

40 

8-6 

40 

12*0 j 

45 

15*0 


17 

36 I 

3-0 | 

35 

3*7 

35 

3*3 


18 

20 

10*7 

23 

24*6 

27 

26*6 


Total, 

1,078 

4-0 ! 

l 

1,204 

9 5 

1,189 

13*9 
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BRED— -continued . 



Ap 

Numbei 

of 

Hens. 

ril. 

" 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

Ma 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

iy. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

.Tu 

Number 

of 

Hens. 

ne. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Eggs 

laid 

per 

Hen. 

He marks. 

, 1 

No rejcord. 

40 

21 0 

40 

17-6 


i No re 

oord. 

25 

130 

25 

14-3 


! 48 

20-4 

40 

24-3 

62 

10-2 


! 2o 

17-5 

17 

13-9 

15 

15 • 8 


25 

14-7 

20 

15-8 

30 

9-7 

A number of liens “ broody” in 







May and June. In June the 







liens were beginning to moult. 

j 1.419 

15-5 

1,407 

16-2 

1,377 

13-0 


MONGRELS. 













50 

20-4 

48 

22-9 

43 

19-9 

Free range. 

58 

16-8 

58 

16 2 

54 

12-7 

Do. 

02 

17 4 

62 

17-8 

60 

15 4 

J)o. 


No re 

turn. 





59 

8-5 

59 

8-8 

59 

81 

Do. 

1 10 

1 0 • 4 

111 

1 3 • 6 

] 08 

8*4 

1)0. 


No re 

turn. 





100 

18*2 

100 

191 

96 

14-4 

Do. 

:h 

14- a 

i_iiJ 

133 

33 

11*6 

Do. 

470 

10 - I 

471 

1 I 

15*9 

1 4M 

121 


MONGRELS 

IN MIXED 

FLOCKS. 


80 

18*3 

80 

1 8 • r» 

75 

13 0 

j Free range. 

36 

16 9 

a 4 

18-5 

35 

13-2 

! Free range. Twenty-four hatched 







! in 1907, others in 1906, 

! 40 

14-4 

39 

15-8 

38 

12-0 

Free range. 

! 53 

11 ■ 7 

53 

ii -a 

53 

7-5 

Free range.. 



No reituru. 





51 

11-9 

51 

13 1 

48 

10-0 

Free range. 


140 

18-9 

1115 

191 

133 

16-9 

Free range. 


26 

15-4 

26 

14-4 

26 

9-G 



76 

20-4 

74 

20-7 

70 

14-0 

Free range. 


140 

18-0 

135 

12 0 

130 

91 

Do, 


56 

18-5 

50 

18*1 

54 

1 5 • 6 

Do. 


05 

18-4 

95 

17-3 

75 

16 ’3 

Free range Forty-five hatched in 








1907, others in 1906. 


54 

21 0 

40 

23-9 

42 

21 ■ 0 

About twenty of the hints were 








pullets. 


39 

21-9 

39 

22-9 

39 

22-2 

Free range. 


68 

121 

68 

130 

62 

5*1 

Do. 


40 

14-6 

40 

14 6 

40 

12-2 

Do. 



No re 

turn. 






27 

260 

27 

27*0 

27 

19-8 



1,021 

10-2 

1,001 

16-2 

947 

12*7 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MILK RECORDS. 

The examination of the coot of produc tion of milk and of its 
products — butter and cheese — is a matter 
The Extension of w hich has been for many years receiving 

the System close attention in several countries, but 

of Milk Becords. especially in Denmark, Sweden, and Ger- 
many on the one hand, and on the other 

hand at certain centres in the United States and Canada, and also 
in Scotland. It is becoming more and more widely recognised that 
such inquiry is essential in order to determine where and how cost, 
can be reduced and increasing competition can be met. So' far, 
inquiry has brought out plainly the very great importance of cer- 
tain lines of investigation, and has shown that reduced economy 
in production is to be obtained rather in one direction than in 
another. 

In this work the keeping of records of milk yields lies at the 
foundation of the systematic development of economy. The great, 
variations in the quantity and quality of the yield of cowsi and the 
very small variations between the cost of keep and care of the cow 
with a small yield and that of a cow with a- high yield have shown 
that in no direction is economy so much to he sought as in the 
selection of the right animals. The weeding out of the low-yield 
animals is at the foundation of economic production. Other steps 
follow, but no economies and care in other directions can be taken 
proper advantage of unless the first step is taken of determining 
what animals iri the herd are unprofitable and to what extent' their 
yield falls below that of the other cows. The only way in which 
this can be satisfactorily determined is by the keeping of systematic 
records, and this practice, as a part of the regular business of the 
farmer, has become widely established in the dairy districts of the 
Scandinavian countries, and is steadily being adopted by farmers 
in other countries. 

This is a question which concerns very closely Irish farmers. It 
concerns most deeply those in the dairying 
Milk Production districts, but it is also a matter which should 
in Ireland. have the attention of all farmers, even if 
they are only keeping cows for the supply- 
ing of the needs of the homestead. Up to the present the records 
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of milk yields systematically kept, in Ireland are few, and chiefly 
in connection with the agricultural colleges and with a few special 
herds of pu re-bred cattle and by an occasional dairy farmer. Within 
the past two years the .scheme for establishing a herd-book of Irish 
dairy cows lias led to the keeping of milk records by over 1 00 far- 
mers, and it is satisfactory to find that in several cases the system 
of keeping theise records, required in the case of cows entered for 
registration, has been on the farmer’s own initiative carried on 
also in the case of other cows which were not entered for registra- 
tion- the value of the milk record for general dairy management 
having been recognised, as well as the fact that the small trouble 
which the record involves is much more than compensated for by 
the useful information obtained as to- costs and approximate profit 
and loss per cow. 

The importance of milk records is seen when the evidence as to 
the- total production of milk in Ireland is 

The Existing Bata considered. At present it is not possible to 
form anything more than a broad estimate 
of what is the average milk yield per cow. According to the 
statistical returns, there were in Ireland in 1907 1,560,000 cows. 
This total figure includes animals of the most varying class and 
quality. It includes, first of all, the heifers in calf. It includes 
a considerable number of cows which, from one cause or another, 
will not reach even a total annual record for the year of 300 
gallons. It includes a very much larger number the yield of which 
does not reach 400 gallons. On the other hand, existing returns 
prove that there are cows in Ireland with milk records which com- 
pare with the best of other countries. In the record kept, in con- 
nection with the dairy herd-book scheme there arc several cows 
which have a yield exceeding 1,000 gallons, and in one case the 
very high record of 1,468'9 gallons was recorded for a period of 
forty-seven weeks in the year 1907, the cow being still in milk at 
the end of the year. In two- other cases the records showed over 
1,200 gallons, in each ease for an incomplete lactation period of 
forty weeks. But while these records show a number of very high 
yields these are exceptional cases, and even among the better class 
of milch cattle the average yield is much lower. The records are 
given below* of the 210 best cows out of a total of approximately 
600 — these latter having, in turn, been chosen out and presented 
in many cases from a considerable number of other cows. The 

* See 74«J-74‘2, 
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210 cows show an average of 736*8 gallons, which to allow for 
incomplete lactation periods, may be raised to approximately 
750 gallons ; and it is of interest to note the proportion of the 
210 which fall within the different divisions of 100 gallons. 


Over 1,200. 

1,000 to 
1200. 

900 to 
999. 

j 

800 to 

899. 

700 to 
799. 

600 to 
699. 

600 to 
699. 

Total 

Number. 

3 

9 

16 

39 

60 

45 

48 

! 

210 


These 210 cows represent only a small number of the cows in 
Ireland which annually exceed 500 gallons a year, but the pro- 
portion of such cattle among the 1,560,000 is limited. And against 
such cattle have to be placed the large number which give a low 
yiekl --heifers, old cows, sick cows, ill-fed cows, ill-bred cows. 
Allowance has to be made for all classes in estimating an average. 
Taking all classes and conditions of cows into consideration, it is 
doubtful if the average for the whole country exceeds 400 
gallons ; some would place it even lower. Others would place it as 
high as 450, or even slightly higher. Existing data are quite in- 
adequate for the settlement' of what is the real average' yield of 
milk for the whole country, and for the present) it must remain a 
question of opinion and estimate. We have before us the record 
of one private dairy herd in Ireland where an individual cow 
record has been kept since 1904, and where the value of such a 
record is plainly seen. 


Number Total Milk 

of Yield 

Cows. per Oow. 

1904, ... ... 55 ... ... 480 

1905, ... ... 53 ... ... 508 

1906, ... ... 51 ... ... 522 

1907, ... ... 55 ... ... 532 


The average in this case, even in the first year, may be taken to 
have been very considerably over the general average for the 
country. At another farm the average for six years during which 
a record was kept* was found to be slightly over 490 gallons. Thfe 
manager of this farm adds the remark, “ The cows were above the 
average, and were a, little better fed in the spring before they were 
put out to the grass, and in the fall of the year they got root®. I 
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would say that 400 gallons 1 would bo quite high enough on an aver- 
age o<f the present yield in Ireland.” 

It may be assumed, provisionally, that the yield is from 400-420 
gallons taking Ireland as a whole. Now the cow which yields 400 
gallons of milk of average butter fat content in most cases may be 
said to do little more than pay her way. Taking at least the case 
of the majority of Irish cows which are yielding milk to be 
turned into butter, the average value of the butter fat 
and separated milk together cannot be placed at more than bd. 
per gallon, that is a return of £8 6.s\ 8 d., and if to this is 

added the value of a calf and of the manure, a sum of £10 is 
approximately all that there is to pay for interest and capital, in- 
cluding risk cf loss, feed and care, and the labour of milking and 
carting of milk. A cow, other than a heifer, that yields only 400 
gallons is a poor investment, both in capital and labour. What of 
the cow which is below 400 gallons? There ought to be no cows 
kept which are not up to 400 gallon milkers, and the great number 
of the cows .should be as high as 500 gallon average, and a consider- 
able proportion much higher. The average of the country should 
be at least 100 gallons higher than it is. This increase in itself 
would mean an addition to the value of the annual yield of over 
£3,000,000, and this does not include the increased selling value 
of the stock. One, therefore, of the first steps is to “ weed ” out 
the non-paying cows, and the great aid in doing this rightly is the 
keeping of the milk record. 

It is important to see, then, what is involved in keeping a record. 

The first main point to be ascertained is the 

What ii a Record. quanftit ' y of milk S ivC1 ' in the year > assuming 

for the present, that the milking period falls 

within the year. To keep this record in- 
volves almost no expense and very little labour. All that is 
required in order to ascertain for practical purposes the milk yield 
of each cow is to put the morning and evening milking of each 
cow — one day in the week, say every Monday — on the scales, and 
to note down the net weight of milk recorded. It has been proved 
by the examination of many records that the difference in the 
amount recorded when daily weighings are made and when weekly 
weighings, multiplied by seven, are taken, is so small that for the 
purpose of determining the milking capacity of the cows it may 
be neglected. Even when the weighing is only done once in a fort- 
night, and the result multiplied by fourteen, the error is not very 

3 K 
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serious, but each increase in the length of the period increases the 
uncertainty and error in the general results, and it may be there- 
fore accepted as a convenient and satisfactory rule that the weigh- 
ing of ill e morning and evening milk of each cow should be done 
once each week, tlio same day of the week being kept . 

This is the first, and by far the most important, part in the keep- 
ing of a milk record. It is work which every 
The First Step, farmer ought to do; arid one may predict 
that many farmers, when once they have 
taken this simple but necessary first stop of keeping a, record of the 
quantity of milk given by each cow, will go on to take the second 
and third steps of the milk record. 

There are three steps or .stages of a milk record. One follows the 
other, and each is of great value in itself, and, taken together, they 
give wliart every dairyman should have with regard to* his herd. 
But the first step can be taken without the second and third, and 
in itself is of great value, and no one should hesitate from taking 
the first step because he is not prepared to take the second and 
third steps 

The second step is the record of the quality of the milk. It is 
important not only to know the quantity of 

The Second Step. each cow s milk, but also its* quality as re- 
gards butter fat. For it is to the* interest 
of the farmer to weed out not only the cows which give a email 
quantity, but also those which give poor quality. The existing 
milk records show that there is great variation in Ireland, as in 
other countries, in the butter-fat yielding power of different* cows, 
and that this applies both to light and to heavy milkers. Some cows 
with a low yield have also a low average percentage of butter fat, 
others with a high yield in quantity have a- low yield of butter 
fat, others with a high yield have a high yield of butter 
fat. Nothing can determine this satisfactorily, except the test 
made by the butter fat testing appliances. The dairy farmer who 
sends his milk to the creamery knows what the average percentage 
of butter fat is for his herd as a, whole, but he does not know what 
is the butter fat yield of each cow, and until he knows he is not 
really master of the important fact with regard to his herd. He 
cannot say how each cow is paying. The butter fat yield in cows 
varies as a result of several circumstances, and considerable research 
has been made in recent years in different countries with a view 
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to determining, as far as possible, the extent of fluctuation in the 
quality of butter fat, and to ascertaining the causes which con- 
tribute to this effect. The question of the cause or causes of the 
change is a subject of considerable complexity, but the question of 
the actual fluctuation in butter fat is simply one of statistical 
evidence. 

Such evidence has been collected on a considerable scale, especially 
in Denmark and Sweden, and also by Mr. Spier in connection with 
the records of the Milk Associations in Scotland, and it is plain 
that during a lactation period there are considerable fluctuations 
in the percentage of butter fat, and that cave must be taken to see 
that the estimate of butter fat is not based on tests taken at a 
peiiod of exceptionally low or high yields. Further, the taking 
of the butter fat test of each cow is a matter which, to be of use, 
requires to be very carefully and exactly done, and though small 
hand -testers: can be purchased for use by the individual farmer, in 
most cases it will be desirable to have the tests made by one who 
is practised in the manipulation of this work. When farmers are 
members of or supply a creamery, an arrangement with it to have 
butter fat tests made of the. milk of the several cows would seem 
the most simple and economic arrangement, the question of im- 
proving the butter fat. supply being one in which the creamery 
itself is vital Jy interested. In this connection it should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the taking of the sample of the milk of any 
cow requires attention, and the farmer should sec to it that the 
sample is drawn not from either the first or last of the milking, 
but from the whole of the milk when it is properly mixed. 

The third stage in working out a systematic milk record is the 
keeping an account of the quantity and 
The Third Step. value of food consumed by the cow. Dairy- 
farm records which have been carefully kepi 
show how great is the value of this side of the work. For, together 
with the record of the quantity and price of milk sold, it enables! the 
farmer to gauge expenditure and income, and to watch carefully 
and methodically the return of milk from each cow for the food 
given. 

In this connection reference may be made to the very interesting 
results shown, in connection with the milk record societies in Scot- 
land. Mr. Speir, in an account of the cost of food in the produc- 
tion of milk, published in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 

3 e 2 
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September, 1907, points out the great variation which exists in 
the same district of Scotland in the cost per day for the keeping 
of cows during the months before the cows are sent to grass'. In 
the Cumnock district, for instance, he states that on the farm on 
which the feeding was heaviest each gallon of milk cost 4‘97d. for 
food alone ; while on another, where the cost was lowest-, each 
gallon cost 2’59 d. for food, and the milk costing most had an aver- 
age percentage of fat of 3*56 per cent, for the period, while the 
cheap milk had almost the same record, having 3*55 per cent, of 
butter fat. In the case of other districts, he points out that in- 
vestigation has shown that the cost of producing milk varies even 
more markedly. It- is a matter of very practical importance to each 
farmer that he should thoroughly investigate the question of cost 
per cow, and that lie can only do by keeping a careful record. 
Nor will it be found that this involves much labour, and the time 
spent will be more than compensated for by the accurate infor- 
mation which the record furnishes and by the increased interest 
which it will create. The weeding out of the unprofitable cattle 
on the one hand and the determining as accurately as possible 
the most satisfactory and profitable feed on the other, are two main 
objects for which a milk record is invaluable. 

Taking, then, the three factors of a milk record- (1) the quantity 
of milk, (2) the testing for butter fat, and (3) the record of the 
food consumed, the first and third of these, the quantity of milk 
and the quantity of food, can at least be kept and watched by the 
farmer himself, and at little expense of time or money. 

What, then, is the practical value of the milk record, and what 
are the questions interesting a dairy fanner which it helps to 
solve ? 

The immediate value of the milk record is that it gives the 
farmer much more exact data than he other 
The Value of a W ^ S€ have as to the producing power of 
Milk Record, his various cows, as to which he should 
keep and which he should dispose of. Even 
when nothing more than a record of the quantity of milk is kept 
this is of great value, especially when maintained year after year. 
For it enables the farmer to compare a cow against herself and 
agginst other cows, and to watch closely how different cows have been 
affected in successive seasons . The cow which milks heavily at first, 
but has a short lactation period, often proves on the showing of the 
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Record sheet much less profitable than one which gives a lighter 
but more steady and continuous daily milking. Unless a record 
is kept of the total yield of each cow the farmer has only rough 
information, which gives room for a wide margin of error. The 
milk record is always recording and always bringing home the 
facts, and leaves no room for doubt. And when, together with 
the record of quantity, the farmer knows also the butter fat con- 
tent or quality of the milk of each cow, and when, in addition, 
he has a record of the food given, he is in a position to say whether 
each cow is kept at a profit or a loss, and by how much so. 

But the milk record system lias much more than an immediate 
value affecting profit and loiss. It provides 
Problems of a H^'hod which is of t he greatest importance 
Heredity. for t he study of the questions underlying the 

progress! of dairying. Thus, existing records 
have already furnished valuable data as regards the prepotency of 
different animals and the transmission of milking powers ; how 
far qualities, such as that of heavy milking or high butter fat. 
yield, are hereditary and how far individual habits, such as ir- 
regularity, are handed down. Existing records show how cows 
have maintained a. highly profitable record up to close on twenty 
years of age not only as regards quantity, but also as regards 
quality. Is this power transmitted to their female offspring, and 
with what constancy ? How far also are male offspring able to 
transmit this milking longevity to other stock ? These are questions 
to which the milk records are furnishing at least the materials for 
an answer, and the evidence which they afford is rich in suggestion 
for the student of the problems which are exercising the thought of 
breeders, wli ether in the plant, or the animal kingdom. 

Again, the records furnish the means tor scientific and impartial 
comparison of the capacity of different 
The Comparison breeds, find where the record© are complete — 
of Breeds* that is, where quantity of milk, butter fat 

yield, and quantity and cost of food, are all 
recorded -the basis of comparison of the profitableness of different 
breeds is available. In all such matters, however, allowance must 
be duly made for other conditions, and the milk record has to be 
treated in a fair and common-sense way. For example, the record 
of a breed in one country, because it is higher than another breed 
in another country or part of the country, does not prove the 
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superiority of one breed to the oilier. But such investigations and 
comparisons, even when they do not lead to discoveries, stimulate 
improvement in practice. Apart, however, from the larger ques- 
tions of heredity and breed, the milk record directs the attention 
of the dairy farmer to* various aspects of the questions of profitable 
dairying. It enables him to give himself a better answer on many 
points which he has to consider in the selection and management 
of his herd. 

What importance can be attached to the first lactation period 
of a heifer as an indication of her powers? 

Problems of In what strains is development slow ? How 

Selection and often is the good milker of one season the 

Management. poor milker of another? The existing re- 
cords seem to show t hat the chances of the 
good milker keeping up a good record are greater than many dairy 
farmers would seem to believe. Again, how does the butter fat 
vary in the period of lactation? It is a common belief that this 
is lowest in the period just after calving, and that it gradually 
increases until it is highest at the period when the yield in quantity 
has fallen to its lowest. Yet test* and observation show that/ this 
view has to bo modified, and that in the early days, and even for 
the first one or two weeks after calving, the yield is above average 
in butter fat. What effect has age on butter fat yield ? What are 
the years in which quantity and quality combined give the most 
profitable yield ? The evidence of existing records already fur- 
nishes more certain information on these points than has been 
hitherto available, but it also proves the necessity of having still 
more complete knowledge of the facts on these questions. 

Thus, apart altogether from the question of profit, there is a 
consideration which, to the genuine farmer, 
The Interest should appeal hardly less, viz., interest, 
of Inquiry. The method is one which makes the farmer 
an investigator, and which brings him into 
closer touch with the scientific problems which underlie farming 
practice. It is in this direction that the farming life has one of 
its great advantages over the industrial life in the broad, living, 
scientific interests with which it is and should be in touch. And 
the cultivating of these interests make® rather than unmakes the 
practical farmer. The men who are following out. the milk record 
system are not the men who are failing in dairy farm work, but 
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among the beet and most successful men. The nation which has 
been the pioneer in this work, and which has made it a national 
system — Denmark — -isi the most successful dairying nation in the 
world, and that despite national conditions of climate and soil 
which were much less favourable than those of this country. The 
question is one which lies in the hands of the farmers themselves. 
The keeping of a, milk record is not simply a matter for the dairy 
farmer, it is for every farmer, whether he is selling any of hie milk 
produce or not, and the keeping of such a record should be like the 
spraying of the potato, a regular farm operation, which is treated 
seriously a-® an integral part of the work of the farm. 

. Those who wish to study some of the recent work on Milk Records should obtain 
the valuable Reports of Mr. Spoil* on “ Milk Records,’' High land and Agricultural Society 
of Scot laud. (William Blackwood &. Sons. Publishers.) 

The ])e part went would he obliged if fill persons in Ireland who 
are keeping milk records (other thaw in the. rase of cows entered 
for registration) would kindly send particulars of these records to 
the Secretary , Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland , 4 Upper M errion-st reef , Dublin. 
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Milk Records, 1907 , 


No. 

Period 

durln/ 

which 

Records 

were 

kept. 

Total 
Yield 
of Milk 
during 

period 

Average 

of Milk 
per 
diem. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Butter 
Fat in 
Test 

Sample, t 

No. 

Period 

during 

which 

Records 

were 

kopt. 

Total 
Yield 
of MiUc 
during 
period. 

Average 

of Milk 
per 
diem. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Butter 
Fat in 
Test 

Sample.! 


Weeks. 

lbs. 

I lbs. 



Weeks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


1 

47 

14,689 

44 6 

3*7 

36 

40 

8,767* 

31*3 

4*1 

2 

40 

12,596 

450 

5*4 

37 

44 

8,763* 

28*4 

3*5 

3 

40 

12,537 

44*8 

4*5 

38 

46 

8,760 

27*2 

I 6*i ; 

4 

52 

11,697 

32 1 

4*4 

39 

45 

8,715 

27*6 

j 3-6 

ft 

41 

11,483 

40 • 0 

3*7 

40 

37 

8,702 

33*6 

4*2 

6 

50 

11,203 

32 0 

3*9 

41 

31 

8,673 

40*0 

4*3 

7 

37 

11,137 

43 0 

4*0 

42 

45 

8,638 

27*4 

5*4 

8 

40 

10,804 

38*6 

4*0 

43 

52 

8,601* 

23*6 

4*0 

9 

40 

10,799 

38 6 

4 4 

4* 

45 

8,596 

27*3 

4*1 

10 

45 

10,608* 

33 ■ 6 

4*2 

45 

37 

8,515 

32 8 

4 0 

11 

52 

10,171 

27*9 

4-7 

46 

36 

8,501* 

33*8 

4*7 

12 

51 

10,050* 

28 - 1 

4*1 

47 

40 

8,474 

30 • 3 

4 2 

i:t 

43 

9,857* 

32*7 

4*4 

48 

52 

8,466* 

23 ■ 3 

4*1 

14 

43 

9,796* 

32*5 

3 * 5 

49 

52 

8,410 

23 1 

5 * 2 

15 

35 

9,737* 

39 7 

3*9 

50 

42 

8,379* 

28*5 

4 1 

16 

4H 

9,716 

9*0 

3-6 

51 

48 

8,379* 

24*9 

4 4 

17 

41 

9,625* 

33 • 5 

6*8 

52 

52 

8,307 

22 • 8 

4 5 

18 

39 

9,429 

34 • 5 

. 3 * 5 

53 

i 39 

| 8,270 : 

30 • 3 

3*9 

10 

41 

9,390 

32*7 

: 3*7 

54 

, 

1 42 | 

8,270* 

28*1 

3 * 5 

20 

42 j 

9,352 

31*9 

4*0 

55 

44 ; 

8,267* 

26*9 > 

l 

4*2 

21 

52 

9,334 

25*6 

4*2 

56 j 

43 | 

8,249* 

27*4 ; 

6*0 

22 

46 j 

9,331 

29*0 

3*5 

57 j 

40 | 

8,218 ; 

25*8 

42 

23 

47 

9,310* 

27*7 

i 4*5 

58 

40 

8,165 

29-1 ! 

1 

3*8 

24 1 

40 i 

9,240* 

33*0 

j 3*8 

59* 

40 | 

8,151 

29*1 

4*5 

25 

40 

9,198 

82*8 

4*1 

60 

55 j 

8,099 | 

21*0 j 

4 4 

26 

46 

9,168* 

28*5 | 

3*7 

61 

43 | 

8,092 1 

26*8 j 

4*0 

27 

43 ; 

9,140* 

30*4 

i 

4*4 

62 

38 

8,086* 

30*4 

4*4 

28 1 

34 

9,000 

37*8 ! 

4** 8 

63 

46 j 

8,086* 

25 * 1 

4*6 

29 

36 

8,844 j 

35 1 

4*6 

64 

29 | 

8,032 

39*6 

3*9 

30 j 

51 

8,841 i 

24*7 

4*3 

65 

88 

8,008* 

30*1 j 

4*7 

31 

43 

8,823 

29*3 j 

4*0 

66 

43 

8,007 ; 

26*6 ! 

3*5 

32 

43 

8,820 

29*3 1 

j 

4*8 

67 

37 

8,004 , 

30*9 

4 2 

33 

40 

8,814* 

31*5 j 

3*9 

68 

24 

7,992 

l 

47*5 

4*3 

34 ; 

38 

8,806* 

38-1 j 

3*5 

69 , 

52 

7,976*! 

21*9 

4*0 

35 ; 

40 

8,774 

31*3 j 

4*8 

70 | 

42 

7,069*j 

27*1 

4*0 


• The asterisk indicates that the Cow had completed a milking period. 

t NOTE. —This represents a sample teat. It is not the a verage percentage of butter-fat 
for the whole year. The data for such average are not available. 



Milk Records, 1907 —continued. 


No. 

Period 

during 

which 

Records 

were 

kept. 

Total 
Yield 
of Milk 
during 
period . 

Average 
Yialff 
of Milk 
per ‘ 
diem. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Hu tier 
Fat. in 
lest 

Sample, t 

No. ; 

Period 

during 

which 

Records 

were 

kept. 

Total 
Yield 
of Milk 
during 
period 

Average 
Yield 
of Milk 
per 
diem. 

j Per- 
j centage 
! of 
i Butter 
! Fat in 
Test 

ISample.t 


Weeks. 

Jbs. 

lbs. 



Weeks. 

Ibg. 

lbs. 


71 

46 

7,962* 

24-7 

4 4 

106 

33 

7,124 ; 

30 9 

4*1 

72 

42 

7,959 

27-1 

3*9 

107 

52 

7,122 : 

19-6 

5*2 

73 

33 

7,953* 

34-4 

41 

108 

41 

7,117*| 

24-8 

3*7 

74 

35 

7,911* 

32 • 3 

3-6 

109 

39 

7,098 

26-0 

3*5 

7f» 

36 

7,889 

31-3 

4-6 

110 

40 

7,091*| 

25-3 

4*6 

76 

51 

7,864 

22 0 

3*9 

111 

51 

7,089 

19-8 

3*1 

77 

40 

7,886 

28 0 

4-3 

112 

37 

7,084* 

27-4 

4*1 

78 

42 

7,819 

26 0 

3-9 

113 

34 

7,080 ! 

29-9 

3*8 

79 

40 

7,812 

27*9 

3-8 

1 14 

35 

7,070*; 

28*8 

4*3 


37 

7,805 

30 1 

4-:> 

1 1 ft 

36 

7,042* 

28 0 

4 1 

81 

4 6 

7,747 

24- 1 

4-8 

116 

40 

7,042* 

250 

4-3 

82 

33 

7,728* 

33 • 4 

3 ■ 5 

1 17 

44 

7,038 

22 8 

4 0 

83 

32 

7,724 

34 • 5 

3-7 

1 18 

31 

6,956 

32 0 

3-5 

84 

4 5 

7,700 

24 4 

3-9 

1 19 

4 1 

6,916 

24 1 

4 0 

85 

43 

7,694* 

25-5 

43 

120 

37 

6,865 

26 4 

3-9 

86 

43 

7,672* 

j 25 -5 

3-6 

1 21 

27 

6,828 1 

30 0 

3 ■ 5 

87 

40 

7,649 

27 • 3 

4 5 

122 

46 

6,818 ; 

21-2 

4 9 

88 

40 

7,640* 

27-3 

4 4 

123 

44 

6,814 

22 • 1 

4 • 6 

89 

41 

7,640 

26 ■ 6 

i *•* 

124 

34 

0,811* 

28-6 

4 1 

90 | 

33 

' 7,623* 

1 

33 • 0 

i 

125 

37 

6,751 ; 

260 

3*9 

91 

46 

7,595* 

23 • 6 

4-2 

J 26 

35 

6,748 j 

27-5 

4 0 

92 

37 

! 7,542 

29 1 

, 3-8 

127 

33 

6,678 ! 

28-9 

4*5 

93 

52 

7,523 

20-7 

51 

128 

37 

6,678 | 

26 • 7 

3*6 

94 

35 

7,476 

30-5 

40 

129 

28 

6,600 

34 0 

4-8 

95 

37 

7,393* 

28-5 

5 • 5 

130 

41 

6,650 

23 • 2 

4-9 

96 

36 

7,381* 

29-3 

3-6 

131 

33 

6,578 

28-4 

j 3*8 

97 

38 

7,378* 

27 • 7 

4-8 

132 

38 

6,574*1 

24-7 

i 

4*9 

96 

32 

7,295 

32 5 

4-5 

133 

| au 

6,503 

25-8 

3-8 

99 

32 

i 7,276 

32-4 

3 • 5 

134 

21 

6,485 

j 44-1 

4-5 

100 

36 

! 7,273 

28-8 

4*0 

135 

36 

6,471 

! 25-7 

| 

40 

103 

47 

| 7,259 

22 1 

4-4 

136 

47 

6,471 

i 19-7 

3-6 

102 

34 

| 7,248 

30-4 

j 4-5 

137 

31 

6,4«6*j 29-9 

40 

103 

34 

7,218 

30-3 

4-4 

138 

j 22 

6,447 

41 8 

4 0 

104 

34 

| 7,185 

30 1 

j 3-6 

139 

45 

i 6,443 

20 4 

3-9 

105 

52 

j 7,157 

19-7 

! 4-4 

140 

j 50 

6,415* 

18*3 

i 4-0 


* The asterisk indicates that the Cow had completed a milking period. 

, t Not is.— This represents a sample teat. It Is not the average percentage oi butter-fat 
for Iho whole year. The data requisite for such an average are not available. 
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Milk Records, 1907 — continued . 


No. 

Period 

during 

which 

Records 

were 

kept. 

Total 
Yield 
of Milk 
during 
period . 

Average 
Yield 
of Milk 

r„ r ,. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Butter 
Fat in 
Test 

Sample.! 

No. 

Period 

during 

which 

Records 

were 

kept. 

Total 
Yield 
of Milk 
during 
period. 

Average 
Yield 
of Milk 
per 
diem. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Butter 
Fat in 
Test 

Sample.! 


Weeks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



Weeks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


141 

26 

6,408 

35 • 2 

4-3 

176 

31 

5,717* 

26*3 

5*6 

142 

46 

6,369* 

19-8 

8 *5 

177 

40 

5,712* 

20-4 

0*0 

143 

51 

6,363* 

17-8 

3*8 

178 

30 

5,701* 

27* 1 

4*1 

144 

34 

0,354 

23-3 

4*1 

179 

40 

5,687 

20*3 

3*8 

145 

37 

6,338 

24-5 

3*8 

180 

39 

5,677* 

20*8 

4*5 

140 


0,335 

17 4 

4*1 

181 

25 

5,063 

32 *3 

4*0 

147 

37 

6,314 

24-3 

8*7 

182 

30 

5,050 

26 • ft 

4*9 

148 

41 

6,300* 

21 ■ ft 

4 6 

183 

23 

5,014 

31 ■ 8 

4*6 

149 

37 

6,296 

24-3 

4 *8 

184 

38 

5,577* 

21*0 

3*8 

160 

39 

6,293* 

22*7 

4-0 

185 

36 

5,551 

22 • 0 

4*1 

161 

39 

6,261 

22*9 

4*3 

187 

40 

5,512 

19*7 

40 

152 

W> 

6,230 

29 7 

41 

186 

37 

5,512 

21*3 

4*4 

153 

41 

6,223 

21-7 

4*1 

188 

32 

5,470 

24 4 

4 1 

154 

30 

6,093 

24 0 

4*0 

189 

39 

5,455* 

19*9 

4 1 

155 

31 

6,188 

28*5 

4*5 

190 

35 

5,453 

22*3 

3*8 

160 

33 

6,181* 

20-7 

40 

191 

28 

5,397* 

33 • 5 

| 4*0 

157 

40 

6,179 

22 • 1 

4*5 

192 

35 

5,393 

22*0 

4 • 5 

158 

30 

6,174 

29*4 

4*5 

193 

22 

5,398 

! 35*1 

4*0 

159 

46 

0,076* 

19*0 

41 

194 

40 

5,377 

19*2 

I 4*0 

100 

43 

6,051 

20-1 

3 6 

195 

: so 

5,309 

21*3 

3*9 

161 

32 

t 

0,020 

26-8 

3-0 

196 

47 

5,837 

16*2 | 

3*8 

162 

40 

0,016* 

21*5 

3*6 

197 

42 

5,332 

18*1 

1 38 

103 

33 

5,985 

200 

4*0 

198 

35 

5,300* 

21*6 j 

4*4 

104 

35 

5,978 

24*4 

4*0 

199 

36 

1 5,281 

20*9 

4*0 

165 

30 

5,967 

28-4 

4*8 

200 

62 

6,279 

14*5 

4*9 

100 

31 

5,915 

27-2 j 

5*3 

201 

87 

5,276 

20 4 i 

3*5 

107 

40 

5,911 

21*1 

3*1 

202 

1 

81 

5,132* 

23*6 | 

3*9 

108 

34 

5,873* 

24*7 

4*4 

203 | 

48 

5,120 

16*2 

3*5 

169 

35 

5,866* 

23*9 

3*2 

204 j 

86 

5,090 

20*3 

4*6 

170 

37 

5,859 

| 22-0 

3*8 

205 

52 

5,082 

! 13*9 

3*8 

171 

36 

6,848 

23*2 

8*7 

200 

40 

5,001* 

18*0 , 

4*4 

172 

41 

5,838* 

20*3 

4*0 

207 

28 

5,057 

25*7 

4*0 

173 j 

41 

5,838 

20*3 

4*0 

208 

18 

5,051 

40*1 ! 

t 4*7 

174 j 

24 

5,800 

34* 0 

8*7 

209 

48 

5,030* 

16*7 

3*7 

176 j 

I 

37 

5,729 

221 

4*3 

210 

28 

5,001 

25*6 

4*7 


* The asterisk indicates that the Cow had completed a milking period. 


f NOTE.— -This represents a sample teat. It is not the average percentage of butter-fat 
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I.-~ AGRICULTURE. 


Form A. 180 (a). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


THE ALBERT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
GLASNEVIN, DUBLIN. 


SESSION 1908-9. 


The buildings at this College have recently been remodelled 
and equipped in the most modern manner. The farm, 
gardens, and laboratories provide every facility for a. thorough 
course in technical agriculture, combined with such instruction 
in chemistry, physics, botany, and veterinary science as is 
necessary to the proper understanding of the principles under- 
lying the most approved farm practice. Practical instruction 
in woodwork is also provided in suitable workshops. 

All students are required to take part in the work of the 
fields and of the farmyard. 

The Session for the year 1908-9 will commence on the 18th 
October, 1908, and terminate on the 31st August, 1909. There 
will be two intervals, during which the students return to 
their homes — one at Christmas, from the 23rd December, 
1908, to the 12th January, 1909 ; the other at Easter, from the 
8th to the 20th April, 1909. 

Students must be not less than 17 , nor more than 27 years 
of age, on the 1st September, 1908. Admission to the College 
is conditional on passing the entrance examination and fur- 
nishing evidence of good health and character. 

Entrance Examination. 

The entrance examination will be held on the 8th Septem- 
ber, 1908, at four centres, situated respectively in each of the 
provinces. Each applicant for admission will be notified in 
due course of the centre at which he should attend for exami- 
nation. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in respect of their 
attendance at the examination. 
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The subjects included in the examination will be as follows : 

(1.) English, including Dictation and Composition. 

(2.) Arithmetic, including calculations requiring a 
thorough knowledge of Weights and Measures, 
Decimal and Vulgar Fractions, Percentages, and 
Interest. 

(3.) Mathematics . — The elements of Mensuration and 
Algebra to Simple Equations. 

(4.) Agriculture . — The questions on this subject will be 
framed with a view to testing the knowledge ac- 
quired by the candidates through practical experi- 
ence of farm work. No text-book is prescribed or 
recommended. The examination may be oral as 
well as written. 


Pees. 

The fee for tuition, board, residence , laundry, and ordinary 
medical attendance during the entire Session will be : — 

For students whose parents or guardians derive their 
means of living mainly from farming in Ireland, CM 5 
For students other than the foregoing, . . . £50 

The fee is payable to the Principal in two instalments, 
viz., £10 (or £30) on entrance and the balance on the 1st 
February, 1909. In addition to the instalment of the fee pay- 
able on entrance each student must deposit with the Principal 
a- sum of £2 to cover the cost of repairs to clothing , purchase 
of books and stationery. The unexpended balance, if any, of 
this deposit will be returned at the close of the Session. 


Outfit. 

Students are required to provide themselves with a proper 
outfit, particulars of which will be supplied to candidates suc- 
cessful at the entrance examination. 

Applications for Admission. 

Application must be made on the prescribed form to be 
obtained from — 

The Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for, Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin. 

Applications will be dealt with in the order of their receipt 
in the Department's Offices. They should be forwarded as 
soon as possible after 1st June, and not later than the 15th 
August, 1908. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


APPRENTICESHIPS IN CHEESEMAKING. 


The Department have been conducting for some years experi- 
ments in cheesemaking with the result that the manufacture of 
cheese has been taken up in several factories. The Department 
carry on the experiments at their Agricultural Station at 
Ballyhaise, County Cavan, where they provide facilities for the 
training, annually, of one or two young men as apprentices to 
cheesemaking. The apprentices take part in all the work 
connected with the manufacture of cheese, including milking* if 
required, and have to assist, in turn, in the operations which 
must necessarily be performed on Sundays. 

The fee for instruction, board and residence at the Agricultural 
Station during one season fr om May to October, is x5, and is 
payable to the Superintendent of the Station on entrance. 

Applicants for Apprenticeships must be not less than seventeen 
years of age, and must produce certificates of good health and 
character. 

Applications should be made on the forms provided for the 
purpose which may be obtained from — 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, 

Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 


Form A . 240 (a ) 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


PURE CULTURES FOR USE IN CREAMERIES. 

Until further notice ‘'Pure Cultures,” for use in the manufac- 
ture of butter at Creameries, will be supplied by the Department 
on the following conditions: — 

1. That the number of Creameries complying with the pre- 
scribed conditions is, at least, 25 at the beginning of each season, 
i.e ,, on 1st April. 
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2. That the Creamery to be supplied with the Culture is in- 
cluded in the list of those periodically visited by the Department's 
Instructors in Dairying, in accordance with the conditions set 
forth in the Department's Scheme for improvement in the 
management of Creameries. In the event of the Creamery 
being, at any time, removed from the list in question, in conse- 
quence of the Department's recommendations in regard to clean- 
liness and order not being complied with, or for any other reason, 
the supply of the Culture will be discontinued without refund of 
the fee, or of any portion thereof. 

3. That the payment in advance of a fee of £2 2,s. 0 d* will 
entitle a Creamery subject to compliance with the prescribed 
conditions to receive a supply of the Culture, at intervals of not 
less than one fortnight during one whole season, which will 
commence each year on 1st April and terminate on 31st March 
in the following year. 

Note . — Creameries may, at any time during the year, be 
placed oil the list of those to be supplied with the Culture dur- 
ing the remaining portion of the current season on payment of 
the full fee of £2 2s. 0 d* 

4. That the following instructions regarding the treatment of 
the Culture, and other arrangements, are carefully carried out 
by t he recipients of the Cult lire : — • 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE DEPARTMENT'S PURE 

CULTURE. 

(1.) When the “Laboratory” Culture is received at the 
Creamery in warm weather the bottle containing it should be 
placed immediately in ice or in the cold store, and not opened 
until it is to be used. 

(2.) All vessels and utensils necessary for the preparation 
or propagation of starters should be thoroughly cleaned and 
scalded immediately before use. 

(3.) Instructions for the 'preparation and treatment of the 
u Mother Culture ” : — 

(a.) Heat five gallons of fresh, clean separated milk to 
195° F. 

(b.) Cool down to 85° F. — 75° F. 

(c.) Shake the bottle containing the “ Laboratory Cul- 
ture," and add the whole of the contents to the five 
gallons of pasteurised separated milk. 

Note . — Do not open the bottle until its contents can at 
once be added to the pasteurised separated milk. Before 
opening wipe the exterior of the bottle with a> clean damp 
cloth to remove any dust. 

(d.) Stir well, using a metal stirrer which has been 
scalded. When once thoroughly stirred the separated 
milk should not be stirred again until it is ripe and has 
been skimmed. 


* A« arrangement* cannot be completed this ^ear for the issue of the Culture until 

1st June, the fee payable for the aeanon ending 31st March, 1909, will be £1 If**, 
instead of £2 2*. 
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(e.) Cover the mouth of the vessel containing the sepa- 
rated milk with a double fold of scalded muslin which 
has been wrung out after scalding. 

(/.) Keep the vessel at a temperature of about 70° F. for 
12 to 24 hours, or until the contents are judged to be 
ripe/' 

Note . — Regulate the time of adding the Laboratory Cul- 
ture so as to secure a ripe starter at a time when it can 
be controlled or used. 

(g.) When the “ Mother Culture” is ripe, if it cannot at 
once be used, keep it chilled until it is used. 

(h.) Before using skim off the top layer and stir well. 

(4.) Instruct intis for the preparation of the “starter” 'proper 
from, the lt Mother Culture 

Note. — The quantity of “ starter” to be prepared each day 
should be not less than 5 per cent, of the cream to be ripened (a 
larger quantity may be required in cold weather) with enough 
over to propagate a fresh supply of starter for the following day. 

(a . ) For each 100 gallons of cream take 5 A gallons of clean 
fresh separated milk ; heat to about 195° F., and 

(b.) Cool down to about 80° F. and, after skimming and 
stirring the Mother Culture, add the latter at the rate 
of about 5 per cent, (or 1 quart to each 5 gallons of 
pasteurised separated milk). Stir well and cover with 
clean scalded muslin . 

(r.) Keep at a temperature of about 70° to 65° until ripe. 
When the starter is ripe, if it cannot at once be used, 
keep it chilled until it is used. 

(d.) Before using, skim off the top layer and stir well. 

(5.) It is advisable if possible to propagate both the 
“ Mother Culture” and the “Starter” from day to day. 
Examine both critically each day, and discard either one or both 
at once if off flavour, or if they show any other sign of deteriora- 
tion. It will be understood that only very general rules can 
be given for the every day preparation of a starter, and that 
in order to get the best results, quantities, time, and tempera- 
ture must be regulated according to the conditions prevailing 
at the Creamery. 

(6.) The box containing the bottle in which the Culture has 
been forwarded must in each case be returned to the Depart- 
ment by parcel post with the least possible delay. A sample 
of butter manufactured from the preceding supply (if any) of 
the Culture should be forwarded in the bottle for the informa- 
tion of the Department only } when the box is being returned 
to the Department. The postage on the boxes returned to the 
Department must be defrayed by the Creamery proprietors. A 
further supply of the Culture will not be forwarded by the 
Department unless the boxes used for forwarding the preced- 
ing supply are returned in due course. 
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5. Applications from Creameries for supplies of the Culture 
should be made on the prescribed Form A 240, copies of which 
may be had on application to 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruct ion, 

4, Upper Merrion strect, Dublin. 

May, 1908. 


No. 17892/08. 

Department of Ac; hi culture and 

TeCU N I CA L I NST11UCT J ON FOR 1 1? ELAND , 

Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin, 16///. June, 1908. 


SPRAYING MACHINES. 

Sir, 

Adverting to the Department’s circular letter, dated the 
12th July last, No. 19879/07, on the above subject, I have to 
state, for the information of your Committee, that there is 
reason to believe that the above was issued too late in the season 
for many of the Committees to make arrangements for the supply 
of spraying machines in time to be of any service to those for 
whom they were intended, and therefore it is considered advis- 
able again to intimate to the Committees that the Department 
are prepared to sanction the purchase by the Committee from the 
joint fund of a limited nurnher of liand-spraying machines to be 
hired at a small daily charge to small farmers and others in the 
poorer districts who do not possess sprayers. 

The Committee to be responsible for the collection of fees and 
for the proper care of the machines. The services of the Itinerant 
Instructor in Agriculture and in Horticulture, if such have been 
appointed by your Committee, may of course be availed of in con- 
nection with this arrangement, as is now being done in regard 
to other spraying operations in the county. 

The “ Eclair ” is, perhaps, the most satisfactory hand sprayer 
on the market, and only machines of this make should be pur- 
chased. These machines can, in many districts, be obtained 
through local traders. 

The Department will be glad to learn what, action your Com- 
mittee propose to take in the matter. 


The Secretary, 
County 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary . 


Committ.ee of Agriculture, 

Courthouse. 


r 
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No. 20889/08. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin, 8 th July , 1908. 

IMPURE SPRAYING MATERIAL. 

Sir, 

With reference to the accompanying leaflet* on the Preven- 
tion of Potato Blight, a copy of which you have no doubt already 
received, the Department desire again to point out that the use 
of pure materials (Sulphate of Copper and Washing Soda) in 
making spraying mixtures is absolutely essential. If impure 
chemicals are utilised for the purpose, the mixture prepared 
therefrom will not only be less effective as a fungicide, but will 
in all likelihood injure the potato crop to a serious extent. 

In this connection 1 have to state that it has come to the notice 
of the Department that Washing Soda of such a degree of im- 
purity as to render it unfit for spraying purposes, although pur- 
chased on the guarantee of purity recommended by the Depart- 
ment, has been imported this season into Ireland. The Depart- 
ment are of the opinion that farmers using such impure material 
could proceed against the vendor under the Merchandise Marks 
Act, or sue him for damages where the crop on which the material 
was used was injured or inefficiently protected against disease. 

In these circumstances it behoves all vendors of Washing Soda 
to test each delivery of this material for the presence of an undue 
amount of Sulphate of Soda (Glaubers Salts) notwithstanding 
the fact that the consignment may have been purchased on a 
guarantee of a high standard of purity. 

.1 have to add that a (jualitative test would suffice as a preli- 
minary in most cases for the above purpose, and as such can 
easily be performed by a chemist or druggist the Department are 
not prepared to undertake this work for vendors. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary. 

To the person or firm named in the address. 

* Department’s Leaflet No. 14. 
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No. 14093/08. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Meriiion Street, 

Dublin, 18f// May, 1908. 

# 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW AND BLACK 
CURRANT MITE ORDER. 

Sir, 

.1 have to transmit herewith for your information the enclosed 
copy of the American Gooseberry Mildew and Black Currant 
Mite (Ireland) Order, 1908, and to direct attention to Clauses 
5, 6 (2), and 7 (2), from which it will be observed that it is not 
now lawful to land in Ireland without a licence from the Depart- 
ment any Gooseberry or Black Currant Bush brought from any 
place outside Ireland. 

Nurserymen and fruit-growers in Ireland have already suf- 
fered serious losses through the prevalence of the pests referred 
to, and the above Order was drafted by the Department with a 
view to eradicating these pests from this country. The object; 
of the Department in putting such an Order into operation will, 
however, be defeated unless effective steps arc taken to prevent, 
the possibility of the further introduction of affected bushes 
from places outside Ireland, and to this end the Department look 
for the active co-operation of the various companies engaged in 
the carrying trade with Ireland. 

The Department will accordingly feel obliged if you will be 
good enough to notify your agents and officers in Great Britain 
that they should not accept any parcel or package containing 
either Gooseberry or Currant. Bushes consigned to a person in 
Ireland unless such parcel or package is accompanied by a state- 
ment; signed by the consignor to the effect that, he has obtained 
from this Department a licence authorising the landing of the 
bushes in Ireland. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary . 

To the Shipping Companies named in the address. 


No. 19358/08. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Meruion Street, 

Sir, Dublin, 24f7/ June , 1908. 

I have to transmit herewith, for your information, the ac- 
companying copy of the American Gooseberry Mildew and Black 
Currant Mite (Ireland) Order, 1908, from which you will observe 

3 p 2 
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that persons exposing for sale gooseberries which are affected 
with American Gooseberry Mildew render themselves liable on 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding £10 for each offence. 

In this connection I have to state that the Department’s officers 
have recently observed diseased gooseberries offered for sale in 
the Dublin and Belfast markets, and they have now been in- 
structed to take proceedings under the above Order against any 
person who may persist in this practice or who may infringe any 
of the other provisions of the Order in question. 

I have to express the hope that you will be so good as to co- 
operate with the Department in this matter by acquainting your 
suppliers of the provisions of the Order, further copies of which 
will be sent to you for distribution if desired. 

A copy of the Department’s Leaflet, No. 76, on the subject 
of the disease referred to, is enclosed. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary. 


ID-TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Form S. 190. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Mkkkton Street, 

Dublin. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 1908. 

The Department will, in August, 1908, award not more than 
six Industrial Scholarships to persons engaged in industries, such 
as the Woollen, Linen, Leather and Tanning industries. 

The object of these Scholarships is to enable selected persons, 
who must already have been engaged in one of the higher 
branches of the industry, to take a full course of instruction in 
an institution providing special courses of an approved character, 
with a view to training them for the management of such an in- 
dustry. Candidates will be required to show that there is a 
reasonable expectation of their being able to find suitable 
employment in the industry in Ireland after the termination of 
their Scholarships. 

The Scholarships will be tenable at some higher institution, to 
be approved by the Department, in which the industry and the 
principles underlying it, are taught. They will be of the value 
of £80 each, and may be renewed for a second or third year at 
the discretion of the Department-, 
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The Scholarship holders will be selected by the Department 
on consideration of the qualifications and experience of the ap- 
plicants. 

Certificates of good character will be required from all appli- 
cants, and selected candidates will be required to produce a 
medical certificate of health and an authenticated copy of certi- 
ficate of birth. 

The decision of the Department in .regard to the selection of 
candidates, or to any other question arising out of these Scholar- 
ships will he final. 

Candidates must fill in and return, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Department, not later than the 31st July, 1908, Form S. 
192, copies of which may be had on application. 


Circular 55, 


Department of A or i culture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper M err ion Street, 

Dublin, JZ////, 1908. 


Sir, 

With reference to the classes conducted at the above-named 
School during the current academic year under the conditions of 
Sections I. and II. of the Regulations for Technical Schools and 
Science and Art Schools and Classes, I have to direct your atten- 
tion to the terms of Sections I. (2) and II. (5), and to point out 
that it will be necessary to satisfy the Department’s Inspector in 
regard to the general education and training of all pupils in re- 
spect of whom it. is intended to claim grants. 

The Department are of opinion that an examination of the 
documents and particulars to be submitted by the Managers in 
this connection could best be made by the Inspector when the 
claim for the school session lias been compiled on Form S. 68 and 
its Flyleaves, and it is therefore requested that you will be good 
enough to have the claim completed at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 

The Department’s Inspector of Technical Instruction for the 
District will arrange to visit the school upon learning from you 
the date by which the forms in question will be ready for 
examination 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary. 
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Circular 56. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, 

Sir, or Madam, Dublin, 1 1th June , 1908. 

I have to request your attention to the returns required to be 
furnished, on Form S. 121 (copies of which are already in your 
possession), respecting the students presenting the courses of the 
Department's Programme for Day Secondary Schools for the 
purposes of the examinations of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland. As the work of notifying the results of these 
examinations is expedited by the early receipt in the Offices of 
the Department of the particulars supplied by the Managers of 
Schools on the forms in question, it is requested that the returns 
from the above-named school may be completed and despatched 
as soon as possible after the 13th instant. 

I am, Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary . 


FROG R-AMMK ' OF EX PERI ME N TAL SCI EN CE , 
DBA W 1 N ( J , MANUAL I N STB U < ' TION AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR DAY SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Session 1908-9. 


I.— Official Calendar. 

1908. 

August-September. — Application for the renewal of recogni- 
tion of classes to he submitted at least a fortnight before 
their re-opening (Form S. 44b.). 

August 25th.-— Latest date for applying for admission as a fee- 
paying student to the Royal College of Science, Dublin 
(Form S. 157). 

September 15th, 16th, and 17th. — Examination for entrance 
to the Royal College of Science. 
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September 30th. — Latest date for submitting claims for at- 
tendance grants in respect of the Session 1907-8 (Form 
S. 62). 

September 30th. — Latest date for submitting to Department 
application for the renewal of recognition of classes for 
the Session 1908-9 (Form S. 446.). 

Time-tables to be forwarded within fourteen days 
after the first meeting of the classes. 

October 31st. -Pupils must have been registered as in atten- 
dance at each of the obligatory subjects of the prelimi- 
nary, or of a special, course on or before this date. 
(See Regulations, Section ITT., paragraph 3). 

1909. 

February 13th. — Latest date for sending in statement of the 
number of pupils following the courses, and of the 
number to be presented for the Intermediate Education 
Board’s Examinations (Form S. 127). 

March 30th. — Latest date for applying for admission to the 
Summer Courses of Instruction to Teachers (See Form 
S. 41). 

March- June. — “ Special ” Inspections. 

April 29th. — Latest date for forwarding applications for ad- 
mission to the examination for Science and Techno- 
logical Scholarships (See Form S. 33). 

May 1st. — Managers of Day Secondary Schools, not on the 
list of schools recognised for grant by the Department, 
should apply by this date for admission of their schools 
to this list if grants are to be claimed in respect of the 
Session 1909-10 (Form S. 44a.). 

June 19th. — Returns showing the number of hours’ instruc- 
tion in the subjects of the Department’s Programme, 
received by students presenting “Experimental 
Science ” for the Intermediate Education Board’s Ex- 
aminations, to he forwarded to the Department bv this 
date (Form S. 121). 

June 29th and 30th, and July 1st. — Examinations for Science 
arid Technological Scholarships. 

July 6th . —Summer Courses for Teachers begin. 
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II.— Explanatory Circular to Managers and Principals of Day 
Secondary Schools. 


Department of Aoricultdre and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 
Sir, or Madam, July, 1908. 

The Regulations for the teaching of Experimental 
Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic 
Economy in Day Secondary Schools, which were in operation 
during the academic year 1907-8, will continue in force, with- 
out alteration, during the year 1908-9. 

The Syllabuses of the courses of instruction, as well as the 
Prefatory Note to the Syllabuses in Experimental Science, 
may be obtained separately for general distribution among 
teachers. 

It will be observed that the Syllabus of the Special Course 
in Drawing has been re-written and that the courses in Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, and in Physics, have been completely 
revised. In Physics the Third Year Syllabus may be re- 
garded as constituting a General Physics Course preparatory 
to the more specialised treatment of the specific subjects form- 
ing the Fourth Year Course. In place of the single syllabus 
in Magnetism and Electricity in the. Fourth Year, two sylla- 
buses are offered, one dealing with Wave Motion, Sound, 
Light, and Radiant Heat; the other with Electricity and 
Magnetism. The chief object of these changes is to secure 
some much needed work in general Physics, and also to ensure 
that students who are unable to remain for a fourth year may 
receive at least some fundamental instruction in Magnetism 
and Electricity. 

In regard to the cases of pupils who may, under Regulation 
II., G, be working a second time through some of the Sylla- 
buses of the Programme, attention is again directed to the fact 
that pupils who are capable of profiting by promotion to a 
higher course should not bo permitted to repeat the previous 
year’s course. The Department will withhold grants in re- 
spect of instruction given to pupils who may repeat the course 
of any year if, in the opinion of the Inspector, these pupils 
had made such progress as would enable them to take, with 
advantage, the work prescribed for the subsequent year, and 
in no case will pupils who were presented to the Department’s 
Inspectors for the practical test for Honours candidates, in 
connection with the examinations of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board for Ireland, he accepted for grants on account of a 
repetition of the same course. As soon as the Managers have 
decided on the arrangements to be made for the classes to be 
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held during the session, the names of all pupils who propose 
to work a second time through one of the Syllabuses of the 
Programme should be. notified to these Offices in order that 
the Department’s decision in regard to the payment or other- 
wise of grants in each case may be issued to the Managers at 
the beginning of the school session. 

The efficiency of the instruction will, as hitherto, be tested 
by inspection, as a rule without notice. During the latter 
part of the school session, however, notice will be given of a 
visit of Special Inspection for that session. At all visits it 
will be within the discretion of the Inspector to test any or 
all of the classes by practical exercises in the laboratory, or by 
viva voce examination of classes or of individuals, or by 
written examinations, or by a combination of these methods. 
It should be observed that the rates of payment may be in- 
creased by one-tenth or reduced by one or more tenths, as the 
Department, on consideration of the Inspector’s report , may 
determine. Reduction by more tenths than one will be ex- 
ceptional. In cases in which such exceptional treatment is 
necessary, the Department will in all probability adopt the 
alternative of giving a reasonable warning, and, unless marked 
improvement follows, will remove such a school from the list 
of those aided by the system of grants. 

The qualifications required of teachers are set out in Cir- 
culars 16, 23, 24, and 25. The Department reserve the right 
to withdraw recognition of a teacher's qualifications should 
circumstances occur to render such a course desirable. 

Summer Courses for Teachers will be continued as hereto- 
fore, hut it is hoped that they will shortly have satisfied the 
need of qualifying teachers, and will develop into ” Post 
Graduate.” Courses on special subjects for* those already 
qualified. The Course in Physics having been very consider- 
ably altered, the Department take this opportunity of inform* 
ing teachers of this subject that the Irish Secondary Teachers’ 
Science Certificate in Physics obtained previous to the issue 
of this circular letter will be accepted as evidence of qualifica- 
tion to give instruction in the revised Syllabus. The arrange- 
ments for the Summer Courses in Physics will , however, be 
revised for the future, and the third and fourth year courses 
of training will not coincide with the Third and Fourth Years’ 
Syllabuses of the course. The third year training course will 
cover the work contained in those portions of the revised 
Syllabus marked “General Physics,” “Heat,” “Wave 
Motion,* * “Sound,” and “Light and Radiant Heat.” 
Teachers who successfully attend a Third Year Training 
course will, however, be permitted to give instruction in the 
Third Year’s Syllabus only. The Fourth Year training 
course will cover the whole of the work in Electricity and 
Magnetism. Teachers who have successfully attended the 
two training courses will be provisionally recognised as 
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teachers of the whole of the Special Course in Physics ; this 
provisional recognition may he made permanent in the usual 
manner, as indicated in Circular 28. 

The details of the arrangements by which schools and pupils 
may obtain recognition under the regulations of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for proficiency in Experimental 
Science, Drawing, and Domestic Economy, as well as the 
conditions required for a Pass in these subjects, are published 
in the Buies of that Board. 

I am. 

Sir. or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 
Secretary . 


— w 

III— Regulations for the Administration and Distribution of Grants 
for Experimental Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and 
Domestic Economy in Day Secondary Schools in Ireland. 


I,— SUBJECTS. 

1. Experimental Science shall mean such a system of in- 
struction in Physical and Natural Science as will involve the 
greater part of the work being done by the pupils themselves 
in an approved laboratory. 

2. Drawing shall mean a system of instruction in Free- 
hand, Object, Model, and Geometrical Drawing, and 
Modelling. 

3. Manual Instruction shall include instruction in the use 
of tools employed in Wood or Metal-working, and drawing in 
connection therewith. 

4. Domestic Economy shall include Cookery and Home- 
sewing, and may include Laundry-work or any other form of 
practical instruction in household management of which the 
Department may approve. 

5. No scheme will be approved unless the Department are 
satisfied that due provision is made for the instruction of the 
pupils in the other main branches of a general education. 

II -BRANTS. 

Grants in respect of courses of instruction in Experimental 
Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic 
Economy, may be made, in accordance with the following 
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regulations, to Day Secondary Schools in which sufficient pro* 
vision is made for instruction in the other main branches of a 
general education 

1. Grants shall be payable in respect of attendances 
made by those students only who are twelve years of age 
on or before the 31st day of May in the calendar year in 
which the course is entered upon, and who have completed 
an education which would entitle them to be placed in the 
Sixth Class of a school under the Board of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. Pupils on the roll of a National School 
are not eligible for attendance grants. 

2. Grants shall be payable in respect of attendances 
made by the pupils of those schools only which have been 
approved by the Department. 

3. Grants on the average attendance of duly qualified 
pupils will be made for each hour of instruction per week 
throughout the school year, according to the following 
scale : — 

Experimental Science. — 10,9. for the first year of the 
course ; 12,9. 6 d. for the second year of the course ; 15,9. 
for the third year of the course ; and 20 s. for the fourth 
year of the course. 

Domestic Economy (as a Special Course). — 8,9. for the 
third or fourth years of the course. 

Drawing. — 5,9. for the first year of the course; 6,9. for 
the second year of the course ; 7,9. for the third or 
fourth years of the course. 

Manual Instruction and Domestic Economy (Auxiliary 
Courses), — 6.9. for the first year of the course; 7,9. for 
the second year of the course ; 89. for the third or 
fourth years of the course. 

4. The numbers on which grants for each subject are to 
be calculated, at the foregoing rates, shall be determined 
by adding together the total number of hours of attendance 
made by all the pupils in that subject (at the approved 
time-table hours), and dividing by forty, the normal school 
year being regarded as of forty weeks. 

5. The syllabuses of instruction, “first year” and 
“ second year ” of the Preliminary, and “ third year” and 
“fourth year” of the Special Courses, correspond with 
the “ first year,” “ second year,” etc., rates of payment. 

6. Grants will be payable in respect of the attendances of 
any one pupil for not more than two years in the Syllabus 
of the First or Second Year of the Preliminary Course, or 
of the Third Year of any Special Course, and for not more 
than one year in the Syllabus of the Fourth Year of any 
Special Course. Payments will not be made in respect of 
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any one pupil for more than five years in all. It is not 
obligatory that the claims should be made in consecutive 
academic years. 

7. Grants will not be paid in respect of pupils who are 
reported by the Department’s Inspectors as unfit to attend 
the Courses in which they have been receiving instruction. 

Ill,— CONDITIONS OF GRANTS. 

1. The courses of instruction should begin in August or 
September of any year, and must be continuous throughout 
the school year. The hours per week devoted to the 
course must he fairly distributed throughout the week. In 
exceptional circumstances, where previous application has 
been made, the Department may sanction another arrange- 
ment. Deviations from the approved time-table, unless 
previously sanctioned, will be regarded as a serious irre- 
gularity. 

2. Claims for attendance grants may be preferred on be- 
half of those students only who have punctually and regu- 
larly attended instruction in all the obligatory subjects of 
the Preliminary, or of a Special, course. 

3. Claims for attendance grants may be preferred on be- 
half of those students only who have been registered as in 
attendance at instruction in each of the prescribed . sub- 
jects on or before the 1st day of November in any 
academic year. 

4. Grants will not be payable in respect of the at- 
tendances of pupils of any school which, after working for 
one academic year in accordance with the Department’s 
regulations, has not the two years’ Preliminary Course in 
operation. 

5. Grants will not be payable in respect of attendances 
at Manual Instruction or Domestic Economy (Auxiliary 
Courses) in any year, except in the case of pupils who have 
attended instruction in the Preliminary Course of Experi- 
mental Science and Drawing or in one of the subjects of a 
Special Course, in that year, in accordance with the 
Regulations. 

6. Grants will not be payable in respect of the at' 
tendances of a pupil at instruction in a subject of the fourth 
year, which was not the subject in respect of which a claim 
was made on behalf of the same pupil in the third year ; 
except in the case of Geology. 

7. Grants will be made only upon a satisfactory report 
by an Inspector of the Department. The Inspector will 
satisfy himself not only that the attendances on which the 
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claim is based have actually been made, but also that the 
instruction is of a class superior to that given in Elementary 
Schools. 

8. The grant to be made in respect of any subject of any 
year in accordance with the foregoing regulations, may, in 
exceptional cases, be increased by one-tenth when the In- 
spector of the Department is of opinion that the work is of 
conspicuous merit. It may also be reduced by one or more 
tenths for defects of equipment, or of organisation, or of 
instruction, or for any other cause which may tend to lessen 
the efficiency of the work done. 

IV. - REGISTRATION 

Attendance registers will be supplied by the Department 
upon receipt of the form of application for recognition of 
the classes (Form S. 44) ; attendances not registered in the 
manner indicated on the official registers, or registered 
before the receipt of Form S. 44, will be disregarded. A 
class may not be said to have begun until attendances are so 
registered. 

V. — C0UR8ES OF INSTRUCTION. 

1. The Courses of Instruction include 

(a.) A Preliminary (two year) Course, which is 

obligatory on all pupils and on all schools claiming grants 

under these regulations, and 

( b .) Special Courses, which are optional. 

2. The Preliminary (two year) Course may vary ac- 
cording to the character of the school ; but it shall include 
Experimental Science and Drawing ; and not less than 
three hours per week shall be devoted to Experimental 
Science, and not less than one hour per week to Drawing. 

In schools claiming grants for more than six hours’ in- 
struction in the Preliminary Course in any week, Manual 
Instruction or Domestic Economy must form part of the 
Preliminary Course; and, in such cases, at least one and 
a-half hours instruction per week must be devoted to one of 
those subjects.* 

In Schools also which do not provide instruction 
in one of the Special Courses, or whose Special Course 
has not been recognised by the Department for attendance 
grants, Manual Instruction or Domestic Economy, with 
Experimental Science and Drawing, shall constitute the 
Preliminary Course ; and in order that the Preliminary 
course in such schools may be recognised, the time-table 
must show that at least six hours’ instruction per week is 
devoted to those three subjects. 
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3. A Special Course must include one, but may not in- 
clude more than three, of the undermentioned subjects, to 
which Manual Instruction or Domestic Economy (unless 
taken as a Special Course) may be added. Managers will 
be allowed much latitude in selecting the subject or sub- 
jects most suitable to their own schools. 

Managers desiring to have the special courses of their 
schools recognised will be required to show that a fair pro- 
portion of the pupils who have worked through the Pre- 
liminary Course are prepared to attend the Special Course; 
that not less than three hours per week are to be devoted 
to each subject of the Special Course ; and that at least 
one-third of the time is to be assigned to theoretical in- 
struction. 

Not more than six hours per week may be considered 
when computing the total number of hours of attendance 
at a subject included in a Special Course.* 

4. The subjects of the Preliminary and Special Courses 
shall be followed in the order prescribed in the Depart- 
ment’s published Syllabuses, and pupils may not be ad- 
mitted to any course, who have not worked satisfactorily 
through the preceding, or equivalent, courses. 

5. The subjects of the Special Courses are : — 

(1.) Physics : Third year — General Physics, Heat, and 
(optional) Electricity and Magnetism ; fourth 
year — (a) Wave Motion, Sound, and Light, and 
Radiant Heat, or (b) Electricity and Mag- 
netism. (Either or both fourth year syllabuses 
may be taken). 

(2.) Chemistry : Third year — Inorganic Chemistry ; 
fourth year — Inorganic Chemistry, w r ith some 
Elementary Organic Chemistry. 

(3.) Mechanical Science : Third year syllabus ; fourth 
year syllabus. 

(4.) Natural Science: — 

(a.) Botany : Third year syllabus ; fourth year 
syllabus. 

(b.) Physiology and Hygiene: Third year syllabus; 
fourth year syllabus. 

(c.) Geology : A fourth year subject. 

Each of these divisions of Natural Science will count 

as one subject in the manner indicated. 

(5.) Domestic Economy (Special Course) : Third year 
syllabus ; fourth year syllabus. 

(6.) Drawing : Third year syllabus; fourth year syl- 
labus. 

* Attendances at Special Inspections may be claimed on, in addition to the hours 
set apart in the general time-table. 
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VI. - LABOR ATOMS*. 

No grant will be made for instruction unless due pro- 
vision is made for experimental work in Science, on the 
part of the pupils, in properly equipped and approved 
laboratories. 

VII. - DURATION OF LESSONS. 

1. Practical instruction in Science, Manual Instruction 
and Domestic Economy, must be given in lessons of at least 
eighty minutes duration. 

2. Lessons of less than forty minutes* duration will not 
be considered in computing the “total number of hours of 
attendance.” 

0. The minimum time per week recognised for grants on 
behalf of attendance at Manual Instruction or Domestic 
Economy is one and a -ha If hour. 

4. The time-table of the school must be so arranged as to 
leave sufficient time to the teacher for preparation of labora- 
tory work. 

VIII. — SIZE OF CLA8SES. 

1. Not more than forty pupils shall be taken at a time by 
one teacher for Theoretical Instruction, nor more than 
twenty for Practical Instruction in any subject, unless an 
assistant recognised by the Department, is provided. In 
that case the number for Practical Instruction may be in- 
creased to thirty. Instruction in Drawing may, for this 
purpose, be regarded as theoretical instruction. 

2. Where classes for practical instruction are small, con- 
current instruction in two subjects may be exceptionally 
allowed, but the approval of the Department must be ob- 
tained in each ease. 

3. Concurrent instruction in the first and second year 
syllabuses of the Preliminary Course in Drawing will he 
allowed under one teacher where the number of pupils 
under instruction does not exceed thirty. 

IX. — GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1. The qualifications of the teachers and assistant 
teachers, and the time-table of the school must be approved 
by the Department. 

2. It shall be a condition of grants being made, that, 
except in the case of teachers who give their services 
gratuitously, a fixed salary shall be paid to the teachers of 
the classes, either in respect of these classes or of their 
work in the school as a whole ; that a reasonable sum of 
money shall be provided for the upkeep of the premises ; 
and that the grants obtained shall be paid into the school 
account and be used for improving the efficiency of the 
school. 
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3. That portion of the income of a school which is de- 
rived from grants in accordance with these regulations must 
be applied to such purposes as shall be approved by the 
Department. If at any time it appears that the applica- 
tion of the income is unsatisfactory, the assistance of the 
Department may be withdrawn. An account of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of each school in respect of these 
grants must he furnished to the Department annually, on 
a form to be had from the Secretary. 

4. The Department reserve the right to withhold grants 
under these regulations from any school conducted for pri- 
vate profit in which the fees are, in the Department’s 
opinion, excessive, or which is situated in a locality already 
sufficiently supplied with public institutions. 

5. The decision of the Department in all questions 
arising in connection with the payment of grants under this 
programme must be final. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

PROGRAMME 

OF THE 

KILLARNEY SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY. 

SESSION, 1908-9. 


Miss Bridget Russell, - 
Miss Lily Russell, 

Mrs. Crean, 


Staff. 

Head Teacher. 

Assistant Teacher and Matron. 
Assistant Teacher of Laundry Work. 


J. Object o f the School. 

The object of the School is to provide a systematic training 
in cookery, house maids’ and parlour maids’ work, needlework 
and laundry work, such as would fit the pupils for domestic 
service or the care of a home. 

II. Subjects of the Course . 

. The subjects of instruction comprise cookery, house maids’ and 
parlour maids’ work, needlework, including the care of house 
linen and simple dressmaking, laundry- work, elementary hygiene, 
and the keeping of simple household accounts. 
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III. Certificates, 

Pupils who have satisfactorily worked through the full course 
extending over one year will be awarded a certificate. 

IV, Admission. 

The number of candidates that can be accommodated in the 
School is strictly limited. 

Candidates will be admitted on the following dates: — 1st 
August, 1st November, 1st February, or 1st May. They must 
be not less than 1G years of age on the day on which they seek 
admission to the School. 

Candidates must have passed the fifth standard of the National 
Board, or its equivalent, and may be required to pass a test of 
fitness as to elementary education (see V. below). 

Candidates must produce a medical certificate of health, and 
testimonials of good character from two responsible persons. 

Admission will in the first instance be provisional only, candi- 
dates being required to undergo a probation of fourteen days, 
and if after this period they arc found to be unsuitable they may 
be required to withdraw from the School. 

The decision of the Department in regard to the admission of 
candidates will be final. 

Forms of application for entrance may be obtained from the 
School. 

V. Entrance Test . 

The subjects of the test will bo : — 

1. An exercise in reading aloud, 

2. Arithmetic. — The principles of vulgar and decimal 

fractions with examples involving addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. 

Methods of weighing and measuring. 

p o o 

Simpl e prop< >vti on . 

The Metric system. 

3. English. — A short letter or essay on some familiar sub- 

ject. Ability to answer in fully formed sentences, 
questions on the meaning of words and phrases, and 
on the matter of a passage read. 

VI. School Year. 

The School is open from the 1st August to the 30th June. 

Holidays — 1st to 31st July, and Bank and Church 

R oliday s. 

VII. Fees. 

An entrance fee of £1 must be paid by all pupils on their 
joining the School. This fee is not returnable to any pupil, 
whether she remains in the School or leaves at the close of the 
period of probation. 

3 a 
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After the conclusion of the period of probation a fee of £4 is 
payable, and a similar fee is payable on each 1st January, 1st 
April, 1st August, and 1st October following. 

The fee will cover residence, board, and instruction, and no 
part of it is returnable in the event of the course not being com- 
pleted. 

VIII. General Regulations . 

Each pupil must be provided with a small box with lock and 
key, laundry bags, brushes and combs, a supply of under 
clothes, four large plain white aprons, three muslin aprons, two 
coarse aprons, two cotton dresses (housemaids’), one black dress, 
six white collars, three pairs cuffs, 4 J- inches deep, strong boots 
and two pairs house shoes. 

Housemaids' dresses to be made of striped blue cottony with 
bodice joined to skirt. Black dress must be quite plain. All 
dresses to have a hem 2 inches deep. 

Pupils must keep themselves neat and tidy, and conform to 
the rules of the School. 

Any pupil whose behaviour is unsatisfactory, or who fails to 
conform to the rules of the School, is liable to immediate dis- 
missal. 


IX. Day Pupils. 

Should the accommodation permit, limited number of day 
pupils may be admitted to the School. 

These pupils will be admitted under the same conditions as 
the boarders, and must conform to all the rules of the School. 

X. Fees. 


Entrance Fee, £0 5 0 

Fee for Quarter (payable in advance on 
the 1st August, 1st November, 1st 
February, and 1st May), . . . £15 0 

(These Fees include dinner and tea each day), 

XI. Time Table of Days Work . 

Pupils rise at 6.30 a.m. 

Available for religious exercises, 7.0 — 8.0 a.m. 
Breakfast at 8.0 a.m. 

Class and household work, 9 a.m. — 12.30 pm* 
Dinner, 12.45 p.m. 

Class and household work, 2.0 — 4.0 p.m. 

Tea, 4.30 p.m. 

Class and household work, 6.30 — 7.30 p.m. 

Supper, 7.30 p.m. 

Pupils retire, 9.30 p.m. 
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III.— VETERINARY. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SHEEP DIPS 

Which have been approved up to 13th April, 1908, by the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, under the 
Sheep Scab (Ireland) Order of 1905, in addition to those specified 
in the Second Schedule to that Order. 


Name of Dip. 


Antiseptic Dip. 

Do. (hot water quality), 

Dailey’s Powder Sheep Dip, . . 

Dailey's Fluid (Non- Poisonous) 
Sheep Dip and Cattle Wash. 

* Battle’s Fluid Sheep Dip, . . 

Battle’s Powder Dip, 

Battle’s Paste Dip, Non- 
Poisonouw. 

Battle’s Paste Dip, Poisonous. 

Bell and Kiddle’s Prepared 
Cresolenes. 

Bell and Riddle’s Special Non- 
Arseni cal Sheep Dip. 

Bell and Riddell's Improved 
Powder Dip and Fly Powder. 

Bell and Riddle’s Soluble Oil 
Sheep and Lamb Dipping 
Composition. 

Bell and Riddle’s “ Triol ” Dip. 

Beta-Lysol Sheep Dip, 


Bigg’s " Glenovis,” 
Bigg’s Paste Dip, . . 
Brittain’s Powder Dip, 


Broderick’s Powder Dip, 
Clement’* Sheep Dipping Fluid. 


’’ Climax ” Poisonous Powder 
Sheep Dip. 

“ Climax ” Liquid Non- 
Poisonous Sheep I>ip. 
Conway’s Powder Dip, 

Cooke’s Powder Dip, 

Cooper’s Powder Dip, 

Cooper’s “ Aibyn ” Fluid Sheep 
Dip. 

Cooper’s Sheep Dipping Powder, 
Cooper’s Fliud, 

Cooper’s *’ Aibyn ” Paste Dip, 
Devlin’s powder Dip, 

Boyle’s Powder Dip, 

Boyle Brothers’ Powder Dip, 


Proportion of dilution in 
water approved for 
each dip when used for 
Sheep Scab. 

Nurne uud Address of Manu- 
facturer or Proprietor. i ( 

| Quantity Number of 


of Gallons 

Bip. of Water. 


( The North of Ireland Chemi- t 1 gallon. j 50 

V cal Company, Ltd., Belfast. \ 1 gallon, i 20 

1 William Bailey and Son. Hors- < 2 lbs. 25 

[ ley Fields, Works, Wolver- * l gallon, 50 

* hampton, 

\ < 1 gallon, 00 

I Battle, Malt by, and Bower, I lib. 14 ozs. 20 

r Victoria Chemical Works, i 10 lbs. 50 

I Lincoln. * 10 lbs. j 50 

,1 gallon, 40 

! ! I 


10 lbs. 50 

l j>en ana iwume, Analytical < oi n w , 

> Laboratory, Hexham. < j 

j ; I 10 lbs, 50 


Messrs. C. Ziminermanu A 
! Company, 0 and 10 St. 

i Mary -at -Hill, London, K.C. , 

1 t Thomas Bigg, 11 i Great j 
j \ Dover-street, London. S.K. : 

F. W. Brittain, The Medical I 

! Hall. 84, West-street, ) 

Drogheda. I 

j J. J. Broderick, Chemist, 
i Fermoy. 

A. Clements, Chemist ami I 
. Druggist, The Medical j 

1 Hall, Cootehill. 

i 1 The Boundary Chemical Co.,! 

; > Limited, Railway Arches, | 

\ Lntob-street, Liverpool. ! 

J. J. Conway, Chemist. Naas.i 

I t 

William Cooke, The Medical, 
Hall, Gorey. 

| R. H. Cooper, Medical, Hall j 
Wexford. 

; J Messrs. W. Cooper ^ and | 
Nephews, Chemical Works, j 

! j Berkhamsted. j 

j P. J. Devlin, l.p.s.t., 

I Chemist, Thurles. ! 

W. Doyle & Co., Registered ; 
j . Druggists, Atlilonc. 

Doyle Brothers. Registered 
lOruggists, Arhy. 


1 gallon, 
1 gallon. 


( 2 lbs. 

) 17 lbs. 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). 

1 lb, 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). 
1 gallon. 


f - lib. 

j 1 gallon, 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 

I packet). 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). 
1 lb. 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). I 
i 1 gallon, 

30 ozs. 

I 1 gallon, 
l 1 lb. 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). 

1 lb, 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). : 


0() 

50 


in 

loo 

20 


70 


10 

50 

20 


20 

20 

80 

b i 

! 20 
t 80 

r* ** 

20 

20 

20 


, * The propbrfcion of dilution shown in the ease of this dip is tliat which the Bepartment 
have now approved as regards that particular preparation in substitution for a dinereni. 
proportion approved some time>go. 
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Alphabetical List of Sheep Dips — continued . 


Proportion of dilution in 
water approved for 
each dip when used for 
Sheep Scab. 

Name of Dip. Name and Address of Manu- 

facturer or Proprietor. 

Quantity ! Number of 
of Gallons 

| Dip. of Water. 


Ewe Ram (Noil-Poisonous) 
Sheep ])ij>. 

Ewe Ram (Poisonous) Sheep 
Dip. 

' ElswJck ” Sheep Dip, 

“ F. Ii. Sheep Dip,” 

Farmer's Sheep Dip (No. 1, 2, 
3). 

Fielding's Liquid Sheep Dip, 

Goldon’s Powder Dip, 

” Golden Magnet ” Sheep Dip- 
ping Powder. 

Gorry’s Powder Dip, 

Grindley’s *• Pioneer Brand ” 
Sheep Dip. 

Hadden’s Powder Dip, 


Hamilton’s Powder Sheep Dip, 

Harrington’s Specific Sheep 

” Harvey's Improved Sheep 
Dip.” 

Hayward’s Yellow Paste Dip, 

Hayward’s Combined Glycerine 
Sheep Dip. 

Hayward’s Glycerine Dip 
(Non- Poisonous Paste or 
Bloom). 

Hayward’s Liquid (or Fluid) 
Dip. 

Hayward’s ” Glycerine ” Dip, 

Hayward’s " Glycerine Cake ” 
Dip. 

Healy’s Powder Dip, 

Hewthorn’s Wool Improving 
Sheep Dip. 

Hibernia Sheep Dij), 

Highland ” Fluid Sheep Dip, 

" Highland ” Powder Sheep 
Dip. 

“ laJinc ” Sheep Dip, 


Jackt oil’s Fluid Sheep Dip, 
Jackson’s Powder Sheep Dip, 


i Messrs. Reid and Robert win, 1 
J • 68, Hyde park-street, Glas- 

\ Kow. 

| Davis, Goodall, and Com- 
! pany, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

! Messrs. Fenner Brothers, 
i Little Island, Cork. 

Hall, Dunbar, and Company, ; 

St, Ninian’s Works, Leith. 

P. J. Fielding, r.c.s., 66, j 
i Patrick-street, Cork. ! 

! Goidon & Co., Medical Hall, 
Birr. j 

Cope Brothers & Co., Ltd. , 
Lord Nelson-street, Liver- j 

; pool. 

| Joseph Gorry, 54 South Main-! 

■ street, Naas. j 

Grindley <fc Co., Ltd,, Pop- j 
lar, London, E. 

Hadden’s Medical Hall, Wex- 
j ford, New Ross and Ennis- 

I corthy. 

I 1 W. J. Hamilton, Druggist, 

| j G or tin. 

i Cork Chemical and Drug 
i Co., Ltd., Cork. 

I J. W. Harvey, l.p.s.t., 31, 

! Great George’s-st., Cork. 

I f I 


Messrs. Tomlinson and Hay- 
ward, Ltd., Lincoln. ' 


il 

( Luke J. Healy, Chemist and 
i Druggist, Drogheda. 

F. He wt horn <fe Co., Ltd., 
j 70, Finsbury Pavement, 

| Loudon, E.O. 

I Snowdon, Sons <fc Co., Ltd., 
j Miilwall, London, E. 

\ Alex. Robertson, Argyle ( 

' Chemical Works, Oban, < 

j N.B. [ 

Burt, Bolton, and Haywood, 
Ltd., 64, Cannon-street, 
London. 

i Ethelbert Jackson and Coin- 
J pany, Harbour road, Swan- 

| { sea. 


Jeyes’ Sheep Dip, . . , j Jeyes’ Sanitary Compounds 

Co’, Ltd., 64, Cannon- 
j street, London, E.O. 

“ John O’Gaunt. ” Fluid Dip, ( Maudsley & Son, The Arcade, 
“ John O’Gaunt ” Paste Dip l Lancaster. 

(No. 3). 


^ 25 lbs. 

j 25 lbs. 

1 gallon, 

1 part, 

li gallons, 

1 pint, 

l lb. 14 ozs. 
(1 packet.) 
5 lbs. 


30 ozs. 

I gallon, 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 
(1 packet). 

* 1 lb. 14 ozs. 
( (1 packet). 

II lbs. 

1 gallon, 

! 1 ll>. 

I 1 lb. 


1 1 gallon, 

3 lb. 
i 1 lb. 

1. 

t lib. 14 ozs. 
< 1 packet). 

1 gallon, 


1 gallon, 

1 gallon, 

! 1 lb. 14 ozs. 
( (1 packet). 
1 gallon, 


80 

80 

60 

50 parts. 
80 
10 
20 
10 

20 

70 

20 

! 17 

13 

30 

8 

5 

r f 

60 

4 

5 

j 20 

48 


40 



70 


1 gallon, 50 

29 ozs. 16 

(1 packet) 

when.usedi n'a hand bath 
29 ozs. ‘ 20 

(1 packet). 

when used i n a swim bath 
1 gallon. 60 


1 gallon. 40 

10 lbs. 30 
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Alphabetical List of Sheep Dips — continued . 


Name of Dip. 


j Name and Address of Manu- 
' lucturer or Proprietor. 


Kennedy’s Sheep Dipping Pow- 
der. 

Kiloli’s Non-Poisonous Liquid 
Sheep Dip. 

Kiloh’s Sheep Dipping Com- 
position. 

Kiloh’s Sheep Dipping Powder, 

Lawes’ Fluid Dip, . . 

Lawes’ Kalyptos Sheep Dip, 

Lawes’ Paste Dip, Poisonous, 

Lawes’ Paste Dip, Non- Poison- 
ous. 

Lawes’ Powder Dip, . . ! 

Little’s Non-Poisonous Cake ! 
Sheep Dip. j 

Little’s Non-Poisonous Fluid j 
Sheep Dip. 

Little’s Non-Poisonous Paste 
Sheep Dip. 

Little's Poisonous Liquid Dip, 

Little’s Poisonous Powder Sheep 
Dip. 

“ Long’s Specific, ” 


MacMahon*s Powder Sheep Dip, 

Magee’s ltoyal Meath Powder 
Sheep Dip. 

M alien’s Carbolic Paste Dip, 

Mallen’s Powder Dip, 

Mansfield’s Powder Dip, 

Martin’s Hellebore and Carbolic 
Sheep Dip. 

M’Dougall’s Improved Concen- 
trated Liquid Sheep Dip. 

M Dougall’s Crease Sheep Dip, 

M’Dougall’s Sheep Dip (Paste 
or Hot Water Quality). 

M’Dougall’s Sheep Dip (Cakes 
and Blocks) Hot Water 
Quality (patented). 

M’Dougall’s Arsenic Sulphur 
Dip. 

M’Dougali’s Liquid Sheep Dip 
(Cold Water Quality). 

M’Guire’s Liquid. Non-Poison- 
ous Sheep Dip. 

M‘ Hugh’s Powder Dip, 

M’Leod’s Non-Poisonous Sheep 
Dip. 

M’Leod’s " Universal ” or 
Poisonous Sheep Dip. 

Miller’s Sheep Dip, . . 

Murtagh’s Powder Dip, 

” Nieotina ” Sheep Dip, 

“ Niquas ” Sheep Dip, 

Non-Poisonous Paste •• High- 
land ” Sheep Dip. 


W. P. Kennedy, Burris, Co. 
Carlow. 


Messrs. Kiloh Co., Ltd., 
Cork. 


Lawes’ Chemical Co., Ltd., 
51). Mark-lane, London, E.C. 


- Morris, Little, and Son, Lid., 
Doncaster. 


Messrs. Corry tfe Co., Ltd., 
IB and 15, Finsbury -street . 
London, E.C. 

Mr. N. P». MacMabon, Killeter, 
Co. Tyrone. 

E. P. Magee, Veterinary 
Chemist, Kells. 

Mullen and Co., 89, Upper 
Dorset-street, and Bles- 
sington-lane, Dublin. 

C. Mansfield, Druggist, Clon- 
mel. 

John Martin, 50, West- tteot- 
land-street, ( f lasgo w. 


M’Dougall, Bros., 08, Port- 
■ street, Manchester. 


Hugh M’Guire, Quay, Wex- 
ford. 

J. J. M'Hugli, Medical Hall, 
Athy. 

F. H. M Leod and Sons, 01, 
Bishop-street, Anderston, 
Glasgow. 

It. Miller <fc Co., Clydesdale 
Works, 50, Victoria-road, 
Glasgow. 

Murtagh’s Medical Hall, 37, 
Shop-street, Drogheda, 
i Corry and Co., Limited, 13 
and 15, Finsbury-street, 
i liondon, E.C. 

Alex. Kobertson, Argyle 
Chemical Works, Oban, 
N.B. 


Proportion of dilution in 

water api 

>roved for 

each dip wi 
Sheep Seal 

len used for 

Quantity 

Number of 

of 

Gallons 

Dip. 

of Water, 

| 

j 301 ozs. ! \ 
) (1 packet), i t 

15 

1 part. i 

50 parts. 

4 lbs. ; 1 

1 

13 

11 tbs. j ‘ 

13 

1 gallon, j ) 

40 

5 ibs. ! ; 

30 

i ib. 

4 

1 lb. | 

4 

2 lbs, i 

20 

1 lb. 

2 

1 gallon. 

25 

1 lb. \) 

' 2 

l gallon. 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 

50 

S 18* 

V. 

i> 

1 gallon, j 

1 lb. 14 ozs. | 

17 

(1 packet). ! 

( 1 lb. 14 ozs. ] 

! 17 

( (1 packet). ] 


1 lb. 14 o/.s. 
(1 packet). 

i lb. 


3 lbs. 
1 gallon. 


20 

3 

100 parts. 


1 part. 

50 parts. 

1 5 lbs. 

40 

| 1 gallon, j 

80 

1 gallon. ; 

40 

1 11). 14 ozs. ! 

(1 packet). 

20 

\ 10 lbs. i 

25 

f 10 lbs. | 

50 

1 part. ; 

80 parts. 

1 lb. 14 ozs. 

(1 packet). 

20 

/ 1 gallon. | 
i 1 gallon, j 

50 

35 
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Alphabetical List of Sheep Dips — continued. 


Name of Dfp. 


Name and Address of Manu- 
facturer or Proprietor. 


Proportion of dilution in 
water approved for 
each dip when need tor 
Sheep Scab. 


Quantity Number of 

of Gallons 

Dip. of Water. 


Odam’s Powder Dip, 

Odanvs Fluid Dip, . . 

" Ovizal” Fluid Sheep Dip, 
Ozival ” Paste Dip, 

“ Ozival ” Powder Dip, 


Fattison’s Special Paste Dip, 
Poisonous Paste “ Highland ’* 
Sheep Dip. 

Puritas Sheep Dipping Powder, 

Puritas Sheep Dipping Fluid, 

QuibeU’s Combined Paste Dip 
(Arsenical and Carbolic). 
Quibell’s Liquid Sheep Dip, . . 

Quibell’s N on-Poisonous Paste 
or Cake Dip. 

Quibell’s Powder Sheep Dip, 


“ Home’s Sheep Path,’’ 


Smith's Powder Sheep Dip, . . 


Snowdon Sheep Dip, 

Special Fly Dip, 

Special “ Highland ” Fly Dip, 

Smyth’s Powder Dip, 

“ Sular ” Sheep Dip, 

“ Tarbol ” Sheep Dip, 

Taylor’s Powder Dip, 

Torrens’ Instantaneous Sheep 
Dipping Fluid. 

" Tyuedale ” Sheep Dip, 


The ** Universal ” Slicep Dip- 
ping Powder. .* 

Whelan’s Powder Dip, 


) Odam’s Manure and Chemical ( 
Co., Ltd., 109, Fenchurch- \ 


; VD,, 4JIU., ll/P, XClUUiUlCU* 

) street, London. 

i Hay, Steven A Co., Jtolvin- 
} dock Chemical Works, 
* Maryhill, near Glasgow. 


G. Pattison, Cloughjordan, 
Alex. Robertson, Argyle 
Chemical Works, Oban, 
N.B. 

Puritas Disinfectants Co., 
Ltd., Evington, Valley- 
road, Leicester. 


' Quibcll, Brothers, Limited, 
i Newark, England. 


H. F. Rome, Manufacturing 
Chemist, 1 and 51, Solway* 
streot, Annan, N.B. 


H. M. and W. Smith, Mer- 
chants and Druggists, ltos- 


( 1 part. 50 ; 

( 1 gallon. 100 

| 1 lb. 1 ™ 

I ft packets I 1n « 
of dip (each { 1UW 
) containing < 

! 1 lb.l4i ozs j 
(. of powder.) ; 


( 1 part. 


lib. 13 ozs. 17 
(1 packet). 

For long wool sheep. 
I lb. 13 ozs. 21 
(1 packet). 

t. For close wool sheep. 


, 1 lb. 13ozs. 17 

I (1 packet). 

■ For long wool sheep, 
i 1 lb. 13 ozs. 21 

I (1 packet). 

[. For close wool sheep. 


Snowdon. Sons and Co., Ltd., 1 gallon. 

Millwall, London, E. 

The North of Ireland Chem- 14 lbs. 

ical Co., Ltd., Belfast. 

Alex. Robertson, Argyle Che- 1 lb. | 
ndcal Works, Oban, N.B. 

J. Siuyth, Merchant, Wick- 1 lb. 14 ozs. 
low. (1 packet.) 

/ The Chemical Union, Ltd., 1 2 lbs. 

I Ipswich. I 1 gallon. 

11. Taylor, Druggist, Tina- 1 lb. 14 ozs. 
hely. (1 packet.) 

J. M. Torrens, m.p.s.i., North 1 gallon. 

Main-street, Yougtial. 

John Ridley. Hexham Che- 10 lbs. 
mi cal Works, Hexham -on - 
Tyne. 

The North of Ireland Che- 2 lbs. 
lnical Co., Ltd., Belfast. 

John M. Whelan, The Medical F ib. 14 ozs. 
Hall, Galway. (1 packet.) 
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Additional List of Dips approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland under the Sheep Scab 
(Ireland) Order of 1 905. 


Note. — T his list is supplemental t.o the General List of Dips similarly approved up to 
13th April, 1908. 


Name of Dip. 


Name and Address of Manu- 
facturer or Proprietor. 


Proportion of dilution in 
water approved for 
each dip when used for 
Sheep Scab. 


Quantity Number of 
of Gallons 

Dip. of Water. 


Albion Powder Dip, 

P. N. White, Chemist, Sligo, 

IB). 14 ozs. 

20 


(1 packet). 


Bankhall Sheep Dip, 

The Liverpool ami Bankhall 

1 part, . . 

50 parts. 

Seed Crushing and Chemi- 
cal Company, Limited, 13, 





Knowsley Buildings, Ex- 
change, Liverpool. 



“ Delight ” Sheep Dip, 

Joseph Dee and Sons, 5, Cross- 

1 part, . . 

100 parts. 

street, Manchester. 



(lorry’s Fluid Dip, . . 

Joseph Gorry, 54, South Main- 

1 gallon, 

00 

street, Naas. 


Lawrie’s Powder Dip, 

Crawford, Cree, ami Lawrios, 

1 lb. 14 OJ5B. 

20 

Limited, Glasgow. 

(1 packet). 


♦Little’s Non-Poisonous Fluid 

Morris, Little and Son, Ltd., 

1 gallon, 

50 

Sheep I)Ip. 

Doncaster. 



♦Little’s Poisonous Liquid Dip, 

Do , 

1 gallon, 

00 

♦Little’s Non-poisonous Paste 

Do., 

1 lb.. 


Sheep Dip. 

♦Little's Non-Poisonous Cave 

Do., 

1 lb., 

5 

Sheep Dip. 

McHugh’s Fluid Dip, 

J. J. McHugh, Medical Hall, 

1 gallon, 

00 

Athy. 



McHugh’s Paste Dip, Non- 

Do., 

10 lbs., 

50 

Poieonous. 

Puritas Concentrated Liquid 

Puritas Disinfectants Co., Ltd., 

1 part, . . 

80 parts. 

Sheep Dip. 

E vitif ton , Valley - road , 
Leicester. 



Puritas Golden Paste Sheep | 
Dip. 

♦Puritas Sheep Dipping Powder, 

Do., 

5 lbs., . . 

40 

Do., 

2 lbs., .. 

20 

Puritas Sheep Dip (Hot Water 

Do., 

1 part, . . 

50 parts. 

Quality). 


80 

Wells' Dipping Compound Sheep 

W. F. Wells and Son, 52, 

1 gallon, 

Dip. 

Upper Sackville-stroet, 
Dublin. 



White’s Non-Poisonoufl Sheep 

P. N. White, Chemist, Sligo, 

10 lbs., . . 1 

1 1 

50 


* The proportion of dilution shown in the case of the dips marked (*) is that, which the 
Department have now approved as regards each of these dips in substitution for a different 
proportion approved some time ago. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held at the Offices of 
the Department, Upper Merr ion-street, Dub- 
Meetings of the lin, on Wednesday, the 6tli May, 1908. The 
Boards:-— following were present : — Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Agricultural Board, m.p., Vice-President of the Department (in 
the chair) ; Mr. Alex. L. Clark, j.p. ; Very 
Rev. Canon Daly, d.d. ; Mr. Robert Downes, 
j.p. ; Colonel Nugent T. Everard, h.m.l. ; His Grace the Most 
Reverend John Hoaly, d.d., Lord Archbishop of Tuam; Most 
Reverend Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Rosts; Mr. William 
M‘ Don aid, j.p.; Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, d.l. ; and Mr. 
Alexander Robb, j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Mr. J. R. Camp- 
bell, b.sc., Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. 
George Fletcher, f.g.s., Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical 
Instruction; Mr. R. Cantrell, x.s.o., Chief Clerk ; Mr. W. G. S. 
Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence 
Branch; Mr. J. S. Gordon, b.sc., Chief Agricultural Inspector; 
Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, 
m.a. (who acted as Secretary to the meeting) ; and Mr. J. V. 
Coyle, were also present. 

On the motion of Mr. William M 'Donald, seconded by Mr. H. 
de F. Montgomery, the Board decided to convey to their colleague, 
Lord Monteagle, the expression o»f their sincere sympathy in the 
great loss that he had recently sustained. 

Reports were considered with regard bo the working of the Live 
Stock schemes, the purchase of woods through the Estates Com- 
misisiioners, the Wexford Calf Mortality investigation, and Exhibi- 
tions of Irish produce in Great Britain. The Board had under 
discussion a financial statement, showing the position of the Endow- 
ment Fund, and also certain proposals regarding the basis of allo- 
cation of the Department’s funds in aid of County Schemes. The 
following, among other matters, were also considered : — -Agricul- 
tural Schools ; Manual Instruction and Domestic Economy in rural 
districts ; Schools of Rural Domestic Economy for Girls ; purchase 
of woodsi in co-operation with local authorities, and proposals re- 
lating to inland fisheries. 
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A meeting of the Board of Technical Infraction was held on Thurso 
day, the 7th May, 1908, at the Office® of the 
Board of Department, Upper Merrion-freet, Dublin. 

Technical Instruction. The following were present : — Mr. T. W. 

Russell, m.p., Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment (in the chair); the Most Reverend John Clancy, d.d., Lord 
Bishop of Elphin ; Mr. James Crozier, j.p., v.s.; Mr. Christopher 
J. Dunn, j.p. ; Mr. T. C. Harrington, m.p. ; Sir James Henderson, 
a.m., d.l. ; Alderman Michael Joyce, m.p. ; Mr. William Macartney, 
j.p. ; Mr. Patrick J. Magee; Mr. W. R. J. Molloy, j.p., m.k.x.a. ; 
'Mr. Richard Sisk, and Mr. Alexander Taylor. 

Mr, T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Mr. George 
Fletcher, f.g.s., Assistant Secretory in respect of Technical Instruc- 
tion ; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics 
and Intelligence Branch ; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Ac- 
counts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary to the meet- 
ing) ; and Mr. A. Kelly, were also present. 

Technical Instruction Schemes in respect of Hie Session 1908 9 

for the following county areas were considered : 

Fermanagh, Longford, Mayo, and Queen’s County. 

The schemes having been discussed and approved, the Board 
concurred in the application of grants in aid thereof from the funds 
of file Department. 

The following, among other matters, were also considered: — 
Summer Courses for Teachers; Irish Training School of Domestic 
Economy ; Killarney School of Housewifery ; Courses of Infraction 
for Foremen; Central Classes for Manual Training; Commercial 
Scholarships ; Continuation. Classes in Schools under the Board of 
National Education. 

The necessity for obtaining additional funds to meet the pressing 
needs of Technical Instruction Committees throughout the country 
to enable them to erect suitable buildings was again under dis- 
cussion. The following resolution, proposed by Sir James Hender- 
son, a.m. , d.l., and seconded by Mr. T. C. Harrington, m.p., was 
unanimously adopted : - 

“ That the Board of Technical Infraction regret to learn that 
the Treasury have refused the Department’s application for funds 
to enable local authorities to erect suitable buildings for Tech- 
nical Schools; and they desire to reiterate their conviction that 

Technical Instruction in Ireland is suffering a mof grievous 

3 H 
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injury so long as provision for this badly-needed building accom- 
modation is not made available; and they request the Depart- 
ment to renew their efforts to press this matter on the Govern- 
ment.” 


A meeting of the Consultative Committee of Heads of Secondary 
Schools, appointed to confer with the De- 
Committee of partment with reference to the extended 
Heads of Secondary programmes and regulations for Science and 
Schools. Art. Instruction, was held at the Offices of 

the Department on Friday, 12th June, 1908. 

The proceedings commenced at 12 o’clock. 

There were present: — Rev. William Anderson, m.a., Head- 
master, Mount joy School, Dublin (Representative of the Teachers’ 
Guild) ; Very Rev. Michael Barrett, n.ph., St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy (Representative of the Convent Schools Committee) ; Rev. 
Bro. Butler (Representative of Christian Brothers* Schools) ; Mr. 
Thomas A. Finch, m.a., Principal, Educational Institution, Dun- 
dalk (Representative of the Schoolmasters’ Association) ; Mr. R. 
M. Jones, m.a., Principal, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast ; 
Mr. James Moore, b.a., Principal, Masonic Orphan Boys’ School, 
C'lonskeagh ; Miss E. Steele, Victoria College, Belfast (Representa- 
tive of the Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association) ; Mrs. Thompson, 
m.a. (Representative of the ►Schoolmistresses’ Association). 

The following represented the Department: — Mr. George 
Fletcher, f.g.s., Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical In- 
struction; Mr. W. Vickers Dixon, b.a., Senior Inspector for Tech- 
nical Instruction; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary to 
the meeting); and Mr. A. Kelly. 

The Committee) had under consideration several matters relating 
to the Department’s Programnle of Experimental Science, Drawing, 
Manual Instruction, and Domestic Economy in Day Secondary 
Schools. 


The Department's Summer Course for Teachers opened at 6 
public centres and 17 Convent centres on 
Summer Courses for Tuesday, the 7th July, and will continue 
Teachers, 1908* until the 31st July. There are 15 public 
and 33 Convent Courses. 

The Courses are attended by 393 teachers at the public Courses 
and bv 166 teachers at the Convent Courses. 
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The stall’ of instructors engaged numbers 83 ; of these, 57 are 
appointed in connection with the public Courses, and 26 in con- 
nection with the Convent Courses. 

Other Courses will begin on the 4th August, and continue until 
the 29th August. Of these, five will be public and five Convent 
Courses. The number of students attending will be approximately 
100 at public centres and 30 at Convent centres', f and the staff 
engaged, 13 and 4 respectively. 

The following statement shows in comparison the figures of the 
Courses for 1907 and 1908 : — 


; 

1907. j 

1908. 

Total Number of Courses | (lonvenl 

20 

41 

20 

38 


01 

58 

m . , . , . ? Ui i 4 i Public Courses . | 

Total Number of StuuenisI n 

1 Convent (.nurses ; 

489 

252 

493 

190 


741 

089 

Number of Centres of Instruction f 

t Convent . 

7 

23 1 

7 

19 


30 

20 

Stuff of Instructors engaged Convent' 

04 

38 

70 

SO 

| 

102 

100 


At the Dungarvan Petty Sessions, on the 2nd May, 1908, the 
Skipper of the steam trawler <f Falmouth/' 
Illegal Trawling, of Bristol, was convicted of illegal fishing 
Heavy fine imposed, off the coast of Waterford, and was fined 
£100 and costs. It was also ordered that 
the net of the vessel should be forfeited. 

*■ 

The first of this season's Competitions was held on the 11th June, 
1908. The judges were two in number, 
Surprise Butter being representative butte merchants of 
Competitions, 1908*9. Cork and Manchester. Prizes were awarded 
to the following competitors: — Fivemile- 
town and Brookboro’ Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, 
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Clones Cooperative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Money more 
Cooperative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (Enniskillen), Springfield Co-operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society. 

A special additional prize of 10s. was awarded in each case to the 
dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a first-class prize. 


The Incorporated Society for the Destruction of Vermin, 95, 
W i gmore-street, London, W., are anxious to 
Destruction of Eats, obtain accurate information regarding the 
nature and extent of the damage done by 
rats within the United Kingdom, and have prepared a schedule 
of questions which it is desired to place in the hands of all who 
are in a position to give information concerning temporary or 
permanent rat plagues ; the damage done by rats, and the efforts 
made to exterminate these vermin. The Society request all who 
are interested in the matter to apply to the Society’s offices, at 
the address given, for copies of the schedule of questions and, 
by supplying answers to the* questions, to help the Society to ex- 
terminate these animals. 



Statistical Tables. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 

Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



1 

North 

Coast. 


East Coast. 

— 

1908, 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 


Quan- 

tity, 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

| Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tify. 

Value. 


C wts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill 

. 


. 

. 

7 

17 

27 

53 

Soles, . , . . • 

1 

2 

1 

3 

59 

232 

39 

129 

Turbot, ..... 

• 

• 

2 

0 

19 

63 

35 

140 

Total Prime Fish, 

i 

2 

3 

9 

85 

302 

101 

» 

Cod, ..... 

1129 

62 

43 

31 

1.146 

855 

985 

737 

Conger Eel, .... 


• 

. 


465 

207 

206 

169 

Haddock, .... 

19'J 

82 

164 

8* 

513 

551 

357 

478 

Hake, ..... 

. 


. 


480 

470 

881 

6T0 

Herrings, .... 




• 

47 

26 

972 

197 

Ling, 

. 

• 

. 

. 

532 

242 

512 

489 

Mackerel, . . . . i 


• 


• 


• 


1 

Plaice, 

273 

346 

230 

19! 

1,216 

1,534 

1,142 

1,162 

Ray or Skate, . . . • ; 

32 

10 

1G 

2 

655 

151 

296 

143 

Sprats, ..... 

• 

• 


• 


• 

• 

• 

Whiting, . . . . : 

25 

12 

33 

17 

617 

583 

464 

418 

All other except Shell Fish, . 1 

126 

58 

29 

13 

612 

448 

! 

2,825 

! 1,369 

1 

Total, . . . 

785 

671 

618 

847 

6,428 ! 

5,469 

8,243 

6,114 

SHELL FISH 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

i 

1 

Crabs, • 

6,018 

33 

3,322 ! 

21 

660 


171 

1 1 

! 

Lobsters, . . . f 

3,283 

87 

690 

20 

1,031 

“1 

1,251 

63 

1 

Mussels. . . j 

Cwts. 

| 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

136 

1 

7 

: 

Cwts. 

120 

8 

Oysters, , « 

No. 


No. 

, 

No. 

4,347 

8 

No. 

16,461 

33 

i 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

214 

32 

Cwts. 

32 

6 

Cwts. 

188 

89 

Cwts. 

309 

99 

Total, . 

1 

• i 

162 

* 

47 

• 

152 


201 

Total Value of Fish landed, . 

. | 723 

• 

394 

• 

| 6.621 

. 

j, 8,318. 


Note. -T he above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of April, 1908, as 
corresponding petiod in 1907. 


Booth Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1008. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1903. 

1907. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Valuo. 

Quan- 

tity. 

V alue. 

Ovrts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

J C 

G'wta. 

£ 

Gwts. 

£ 

Gwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

6 

14 

. 



. 

54 

174 

13 

31 

81 

227 

31 

144 

41 

191 

251 

1,118 

220 

969 

312 

1,496 

301 

1,292 

4 

14 

4 

14 

61 

150 

41 

1GS 

87 

217 

82 

328 

41 

172 

4ft 

205 

315 

1,268 

315 

1,311 

442 

1,744 

461 

1,847 

85 

02 

12 

8 

862 

279 

217 

162 

2,222 

1,258 

1,257 

938 

6 

•> 

10 

3 

52 

18 

49 

13 

523 

327 

264 

185 

12 

ft 

18 

7 

1,220 

607 

606 

407 

1,974 

1,245 

1,143 

976 


. 

. 


100 

32 


. 

580 

502 

384 

630 

684 

158 

455 

83 

2,169 

482 

1,760 

451 

2,900 

G66 

3.187 731 

248 

183 

35 

27 

1,130 

362 

302 

124 

1,910 

787 

849 

610 

22.065 

8,086 

20,867 

6,80ft 

4,7ftft 

2,086 

3,148 

1,446 

26,820 

10,172 

24,015 

8,251 

161 

192 

211 

273 

437 

274 

202 

267 

2,087 

2,315 

1.815 

1,893 

16 

4 

4 

1 

521 

90 

104 

16 

1,224 

255 

420 

162 

66 

16 

201 

44 

185 

103 

215 

131 

893 

714 

916 

CIO 

208 

122 ! 

156 

97 

962 

302 

145 

76 

1,938 

930 

3,165 

1,556 





12,708 

5,903 

7,003 

4,401 

43,513 

20,915 

; 37,871 

18,418 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

6,678 

37 

No. 

3,493 

22 

, 

. 

90 

4 

1,250 

45 

3.615 

139 

5,564 

176 

5,652 

226 

Cwts. 


Owt», 

• 

Gwts. 

, 

Cwts. 

46 

2 

Cwts. 

136 

7 

Cwts. 

166 

10 

No. 

4,158 

8 

No. 


No. 

882 

l 

No. 

J . 

No. 

9,387 

: it 

No. 

16,461 

33 

Gwts. 

155 

80 

Gwts. 

206 

22 

Gwts. 

642 

138 

Owts. 

868 

144 

Owts. 

1,199 

339 

Owt8, 

1,405 

271 


88 


26 


181 

! 

j 285 

• 

’■ 570 

i 

1 

562 

. 

9090 

. ; 7,579 

! 

• 

6,067 

i 

4 689 


21,621 

i 

18,980 


correction in the Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



j 

North Coast. 


East Const. 


— 

! 

1908. 

i ....... 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 


1 

1 Quan- 
| tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
j tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

1 Quan- 
| tity. 

1 

| Value. | 


CwU 

1 £ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, 

. 

i 

• 

. 


10 

15 

23 

55 

Soles, . 

4 

20 

5 

18 

35 

120 

76 

323 

Turbot 

j 

• 

• 

* 

23 

86 

25 

105 

Total Prime Fish, 

4 

■ 

20 

5 

18 

68 

221 

124 

483 

Cod 

235 

50 

412 

63 

659 

412 

671 

633 

Conger Eel 

4 

2 

. 

. 

574 

317 

373 

226 

Haddock, .... 

263 

106 

149 

67 

577 

487 

489 

610 

Hake, 


. 

‘ . 

. 

472 

392 

395 

039 

Herring, .... 

33,410 

21,320 

41,093 

23,400 

4,423 

1,421 

3,996 

1,307 

Ling, • 

. 

. 

. 

. 

592 

261 

797 

707 

Mackerel, .... 

793 

98 

504 

64 

. 

. 

. 


Plaice 

285 

326 

326 

313 

1,559 

1,628 

1,407 

J.499, 

Ray or Skate, . 

52 

13 

31 

7 

6?8 

172 

518 

216 

Sprats 

. 

. 



. 

. 

• 

. 

Whiting | 

14 

7 

18 

9 

1,072 

768 

539 

481 

All other except Shell Fish, 

352 | 

86 

327 

70 

684 

371 

2,520 

1,055 

Total, , , 

36,412 

22,027 

42,885 

24,011 

11,268 

6,450 

11,829 

7,886 

Shill Fish;- 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, . . c 

14,990 

57 

8,018 

57 

13481 

31 

17.622 

91 

Lobsters, . 

8,374 

113 

3,274 

107 

6,646 

275 

3,906 

172 

Mussels, • « , 

Cwts. 

# 

Cwts. 

# 

Cwts. 

167 

7 

Cwts. 

146 

8 

Oysters, , , , 

No. 

. 

No. 


No. 

, 

No, 


Other Shell Fish, . 

Cwts. 

116 

17 

Cwts. 

148 

25 

Owls. 

151 

56 

Cwts.' 

513 

189 

Total, 

• 

187 

i 

• i 

180 

■1 

§§ 

■■■* 

460 

Total Value of Fish landed , 

• 

22,214 

• 

24,200 

■ 

1 

■ 

O 


N0T&-Tbe above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND, 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of May, 1908, as 
corresponding period in 1907. 



South Ooaat. 



West Coast. 


Total. 

1908. 

1007. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

1 Quan- 
| tity. 

; Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

1 

2 

. 


15 

41 

3G 

70 

2G 

58 

, 59 

125 

36 

152 

25 

118 

143 

538 

106 

337 

218 

830 

212 

798 

2 | 6 

1 

3 

68 

272 

63 

£03 

93 I 364 

| 84 

, 3)1 

39 

i 

1G0 

26 

121 

220 

851 

200 

610 

337 

1,252 

1 

365 

1,232 

115 

77 

32 

10 

104 

33 

41 

22 

1,013 

572 

* 1156 

734 

25 

7 

8 

2 

1 

1 

23 

8 

604 

327 

404 

236 

15 

7 

11 

15 

745 

392 

584 

340 

1,600 

992 

1.286 

i 1.062 

. 



. 

20 

9 



492 

401 

395 

639 

8,580 ' 1.451 

1,512 

481 

9,357 

4,329 

447 

220 

55,770 

28,521 

47,018 

25,408 

59 

43 

55 

42 

21 

9 

226 

103 

672 

313 

1,078 

852 

62.307 

13,096 

23,264 

4,983 

18,062 

5,044 

25,104 

6,094 

81,162 18,238 

48,862 

11,141 

152 

186 

181 

200 

422 

422 

284 

274 

2,418 

2,562 

2,201 

2,286 

9 

2 

♦ 


45 

19 

13 

S 

794 

206 

562 

226 

118 

26 

68 

14 

161 

98 

371 

179 

1,368 

899 

* 

996 

1 

683 

267 

88 

179 

| 87 

793 

346 769 

326 

2,086 

890 

3,795 

1,638 

71,676 

16,143 

25,832 

6,961 

23,960 

11,553 

28,062 

8,179 

148,316 

56,173 

! 108,088 

1 46,037 

No. 

120 

1 

No. 

141 i 2 

No. 


No. 


No. 

28,591 

89 

No. 

25,781 

150 

1,437 

64 

1,149 

40 

3,787 

321 

4,775 

1G8 

15,244 

563 

13,104 

! 487 

Cwts. 

. 

Owts. 

. 

Cwts. 


Owts. 

i • 

Owts. 

167 

7 

Cwts. 

; 146 

8 

No. 

4112 

3 

No. 


No. 

216 

1 

Na 

i 

No. 

628 

, 

4 

’ No. 


Cwts. 

210 

21 

Cwts. 

220 

22 

Cwts. 

694 

134 

Cwts. 

1,047 

168 

Cwts. 

1,171 

... _ 

m 

Cwts. 

1,958 

404 

. j ii 

* 

64 

• 

266 

• 

336 

* 

891 

• 

1,040 

. j 16,222 

1 

. ( 6,026 j 

. 11,809 

. | 8,515 

• 


HCSI 


correction in the Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantitv and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 



North Coast 

East Coast 

— 

1908. 

1907, 

1908. 

i 

| 1907. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 
1 Hty. 

Value 

| 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

i 

| Quan- 
i tity. 

Value, J 


Cwts, 

I £ 

Cwts. 

! £ 

Cwts. 

£ 

] Cwts, 

! £ 

Brill, 

. 

1 . 

, 

, 

15 

23 

! 27 

: 46 

Soles, , , , 

7 

30 

7 

26 

33 

138 

68 

262 

TurLot, • , , , f 


• 

2 

7 

26 

99 

37 

1 

165 

Total Prime Fish . , ' 

7 

30 

9 

33 

73 

260 

j 132 

462 

Cod, 

28 

12 


. 

072 

i 414 

496 

«T 

Conger Eel, 

. 

| 

4 

2 

625 

243 

366 

282 

Haddock, . , 

107 

40 

06 

27 

730 

664 

266 

i 334 

Hake, 

. 

1 

• 

. 

j , 

497 

334 

293 

! 346 

Herrings, .... 

9,4211 

! 7,501 

200 

282 

10,367 

3,416 

17,382 

4,899 

Eing | 

. 

, 

. 

, 

614 

187 

442 

385 

Mackerel, , , . . 

187 

19 

40 

2 

, 

j • 

3 


Plaice 

269 | 2G0 

266 

233 

1,691 

1,745 

1,367 

1,372 

Ray or Skate, . . . . 

Sprats, | 

• 

* 

• 

2 

1 

, 

668 

163 

339 

207 

Whiting, , . , . , ! 

10 

4 

24 

13 

4,785 

732 

746 

640 

All other except Shell Fish, , , j 

121 

40 

1 

113 

61 

718 

373 

648 

322 

Total, 

| 10,142 

7,906 

779 

644 

21,280 

8,531 

22,479 

0,826 

I SHELL FISH: j 

No 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, .... 

20 m 

03 

18,318 

59 

81,822 

70 

26,065 

142 

Lobsters, 

14,918 

433 

3,548 S 

288 

11,139 

491 

6,379 

239 

Mussels 

Cwts. 


Cwts. j 


Cwts. 

62 

3 

Cwts. 

30 

1 

Oysiers 

No. 


No. j 

« 

No. 

• 

No. 

» 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

170 

26 

Cwts. 

192 

81 

Cwts. 

186 

73 

Cwts. 

i 302 

136 

Total, . . . . 

• 

m 

• 

878 


837 

« 

618 

Total Value of Fish landed. 

• 

8.428 

• 

1,022 

• 

9468 

• 

10,344 


NOT*. —The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Mouth of June, 1908, as 
corresponding period in 1907. 


South Coast. 


West Coast. 


Total. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

Quan- 

tity. 

i 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

I 

Cwts. 

i 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

j Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1 

2 



19 

34 

! 33 

58 

35 

69 

60 

98 

43 

188 

46 

188 

133 

386 

107 

389 

216 

742 

1 228 

866 

2 

* 

3 

11 

(5 

296 

29 

108 

92 

402 

71 

! 281 

40 

197 

49 

199 

217 

710 

169 

560 

343 

1,203 

359 

1,244 

427 

133 

28 

11 

160 

41 

19 

8 

1,287 

606 

543 

596 

79 

84 

3 

2 

5 

2 

10 

3 

609 

279 

382 j 289 

35 

28 

10 

Iu 

357 

196 

460 

253 

1,229 

928 

802 

624 

25 

22 

14 

15 

60 

22 

9 

4 

582 

378 

, 316 

364 

5,613 

1,668 

1,639 

560 

3,686 

1,067 

469 

183 

28,989 

13,542 

i 19,656 

5,924 

02 

65 

22 

18 

17 

11 

24 

8 

693 

253 

i 488 

j 

41! 

67.282 

10,304 

17,920 

3,865 

52,542 | 9,660 

18,702 

4,565 

110,011 

19,983 

36,665 

; 8,433 

100 

237 

132 

159 

647 

149 

364 

328 

2,663 

2,691 

2,118 

! 2,092 

41 

9 

7 

2 

16 

3 

14 

3 

715 

175 

362 

213 

60 

15 

49 

16 

232 

105 

377 

156 

5,093 

856 

1,196 

825 

280 

108 

192 

92 

1,317 

535 

815 ; 

339 

2,436 

1,066 

1,768 

804 

64,022 

12,706 

19,966 

4,949 

69,156 

12,807 

21,432 


164,550 

41,949 

64,655 

21,819 

No. 


No. 


No. 


! 

No. 


No. 


No. 


2,210 

20 

152 

1 

668 

2 

272 

2 

65,295 

155 

41,807 

204 

6,797 

242 

2,876 

93 

20,835 

679 

9,055 

319 

53,689 

1,845 

21,867 

939 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

62 

s 

30 

1 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

i 

. J 

No. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwti. 


Cwts. 


210 

21 

210 

21 

763 

127 

779 

128 

1,335 

247 j 

1,483 

316 


283 

• 

115 

1 


• 

449 

* 

2,260 

• 

1,460 

. 

12,988 

# 

5,064 


13,616 

, 

6,849 

# 

44,199 

, 

23,279 









i 





correction in the Annual Returns, 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Six Months ended 30th 
June, 1908, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1907. 




June. 

Six Months ended 

30th June. 



! 1908. 

j 1907. 

1908. 

j 1907. 



i 

QUANTITY. 


Brill, 


Owts. 

1,953 

Cwts. 

2,169 

Cwts. 

12,111 

Cwts. 

10,618 

Soles, 

... .. 

6,060 

6,212 

82,393 

31,912 

Turbot. 

... 

6.849 

6,242 

32,030 

32,670 

Prime Fish not separately distin- 
guished. 

Total Prime Fish, 

; - 

715 

— 

715 

14.868 

15,388 

76,534 

75,910* 

Bream, 

... .. 

6,727 

4,160 

37J41 

33,333 

Catfish, 


9,510 

8,695 

89,672 

47,999 

ConlflHb, 


10,932 

10,932 

121,119 

87,469 

Ood, 


148.261 

153,882 

1,213,416 

1,290,389 

Conger Eels, 

... ... 

3,641 

8,274 

21.S69 

26,621 

Dabs, 


9, *09 

9,562 

49,845 

49,170 

Dogfish, 

... 

916 

1,579 

10,876 

12,092 

Dory. 


187 

197 

894 

1.151 

Flounders or Flukes, 

... 

329 

187 

8,976 

3,181 

Gurnards, ... 


10,534 

6,889 

66,887 

54,305 

Haddock, ... 

... ... 

194,003 

213,943 

1,168,749 

1,291,704 

Hake, 


121,868 

134,900 

467,422 

416,329 

Halibut, ... ... 


22,460 

24,723 

97.471 

102,116 

Lateheta (Tubs), ... 


664 

536 

1.169 

1,581 

Lemgn Soles, 

••• 

4,631 

3,888 

22,419 

18,931 

Ling, 


16.240 

10,128 

126,944 

90,272 

Megrims, ... 

... 

6,427 

4,148 

42.176 

37,320 

Monks (or Anglers), 


2,666 

1,996 

14,969 

15,371 

Mullet (Bed), 

... 

23 

74 

622 

384 

Plaice, 


92,112 

88,444 

383,168 

872,431 

Pollack, 

... 

1,073 

447 

9,076 

7,125 

Skates and Kays, ... 


81,477 

26,069 

1F3.998 

191,362 

Torek, ... 


1,727 

1,558 

7,880 

5,411 

Whiting. ... 


15*577 

12,429 

144,987 

116)839 

Witches, 

• •• 

2,059 

2,787 

20,717 

14,329 

Herrings, ... ... 



79,798 

71,101 

153,844 

139,687 

Mackerel, ... 


63,094 

64,507 

293,666 

862,815 

Mullet (Grey), 


71 

59 

464 

784 

Pilchards, ... 


19 

29 

19 

728 

Sprats, 

••• 

— 

— 

17,498 

16,176 

Whitebait 

Ml Ml 

676 

669 

8301 

3,957 

I Fish not separately distinguished,... 

30,352 

29,746 

209,830 

184,116 

Total, 



809,911 

905,718 

4,993y611 

5,071,183 

Shell Fiah 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, ... 

... 

717*841 

649,482 

SMM03 

3,664,970 

Lobsters, 

... 

81,001 

71,239 

8834)06 

248,140 

Oysters. ... 

... 

893^25 

641,600 

14.2U.337 

15,583,050 



Owts. 

Cwts, 

Owte. 

Cwts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

... 

26,939 

27,668 

227486 

228,286 


NOTE.- The figure* for 1908 are subject to correction in the Annual Return*. '&ssd 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Six Months ended 30th 
June, 1908, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
Year 1907. 


— 

June. 

j Six Months ended 1 

30th June. | 

1908. 

| 1907. 

1908. 

1907. 




value. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brill, 

... 

5,206 

5,671 

37,959 

35,512 

Soles, 

... 

37,444 

34,878 

220,790 

215,992 

Turbot, ... ... 

... 

20,283 

18,135 

116,320 

131,300 

Prime Fish not separately distin- 

— 

1,210 

— 

1,210 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

62,933 

59,894 

375.069 

384,014 

Bream, 

... 

1,272 

1,046 

9,603 

9,894 

Catfish, ... ... 

... 

3,523 

2,650 

17,693 

17,161 

Coalllsh, 


2.564 

3,280 

30,085 

29,401 

Cod 


78,466 

83,026 

684,237 

790,898 

Conger Eels, 


2,199 

1,582 

15,751 

20,290 

Dabs, 


5,306 

1 6,368 

36.730 

42,052 

Dogfish, 


287 

632 

2,961 

3,681 

Dory 

••• ••• 

161 

179 

1.006 

1,103 

Flounders or Flukes. 

... 

£02 

130 

2.218 

2,165 

Gurnards, ... 

... 

2,011 

1,938 

15,880 

16,361 

Haddock. ... 


98,498 

100,824 

745,319 

790,252 

Hake, ... ... 

... 

62,310 

54,596 

278,830 

267,191 

Halibut, 


31,282 

31,595 

172,741 

167,608 

Latch eta (Tubs), ... 

... 

282 

315 

766 

1,083 

Lemon Soles, 


8,472 

8,121 

63,073 

50,915 

Ling, 


7,074 

5,907 

62,123 

61,958 

Megrims, .. 

ess es • 

3,501 

3,045 

32,679 

31,805 

Monks (or Anglers), 

• 1* Ml 

933 

627 

6.178 

6,299 

Mullet (Red). 


76 

224 

1,282 

981 

Plaice, 


77,C90 

76,968 

440,273 

415,882 

Pollack, 


481 

229 

4,691 

4,440 

Skates and Rays, ... 


15,374 

12,754 

109,870 

118,513 

Torek* 


f60 

598 

3,058 

2,263 

Whiting 


6,710 

6,922 

72,297 

64,834 

Witches, ... 


2.311 

2,439 

24,261 

17,486 

Herringa, ... 


17,326 

24,507 

33,494 

42,194 

Mackerel, ... 


28.070 

32,365 

150,297 

158,649 

Mullet (Grey), .. 


118 

124 

859 

1,166 

Pilchards, ... 

... 

16 

23 

16 

220 

Sprats, ... ... 


— 

— 

3,093 

2,530 

Whitebait, 


985 

1,154 

4,227 

4,680 

I Fish not separately distinguished,... 

15,502 

12,348 

96,312 

83,477 

Total, 

... •* ) 

639,665 

636,411 

3,486,871 

8,590,035 

Shell Fish 

! 





Crabs, 

Ml «•« 

8,950 

7,614 

34,996 

34,920 

Lobsters, ... 

... ... 

3,874 

3,344 

12,940 

11,926 

Oysters, 

... 

686 

1,260 

43,206 

48,744 

Other Shell Fish, 

m. ••• 

9,425 

10,051 

55,180 

64,627 

Total, ... 

... ••• | 

22,935 

22,169 

146,322 

160,216 

1 Total value of all Fish, ... j 

562,600 

558,580 

3,633,193 

3,751,151 


NOTX.-/Tb© figures for 1908 are subject, to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fisa returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Six 
Months ended 3Cth June, 1908, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods for the Year 1907. 


Six Months ended 
30th June. 


Herrings. ... 

Sprats, 

Sparling*, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod 

Ling. 

Torsk(Tusk), 

Saith (Coal Fish ) 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting, 

Conger Eel,... 

Turbot. 

Halibut, ... 

Lemon Soles. 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Skate and Bays, .. 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 


Cwts. | 
1,087.725 ! 


Gwtfi. ! 

1,194,333 


Cwts. 

1,711,960 
3 ,363 
34 
8,052 
600.428 
106.857 
9,567 
82,765 


Cwts. 

2,067,016 

28 5§ 

6 958 
447,929 

? !!il 

.Off 


1,413,381 


3,470,774 


Shell Fish : — 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 
Oysters, ... 

Clams, ... 
Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 


No. No. 

272,792 | 1.778,198 

82,514 806.760 

274,370 

Cwts. Cwts. 

165 fr,794 

6,197 44,988 

3,53 8 30,627 1 


No. 

1,835,137 

307664 

406,990 

Cwts. 

4,190 

58 252 
26 146 


Herrings ... 

Sprats ... ... 

Sparlings, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Cod. 

Ling, 

Torsk (Tusk) 

Saith (Coal Fish) .. 

Haddock, ... 

Whiting. ... ... 

Conger Eel, 

Turbot 

Halibut, 

Lemon Soles, .. ... .. 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, ... 

Skate and Hays, ... 

FiBh not separately distinguished 
except Shell Fish. 


Shell Fish : - 
Crabs, 
Lobsters, ... 


311,549 


549,089 

570 

w 

48 

f&ZI 


262,800 

408,818 

1,036,946 

1.268,164 

2*355* 

4,077 

290 

1,072 

m 

11,086 

16,023 

1,898 

860 

2,215 

7,814 

m 

!:»®e 

7,791 

7,284 

39,395 

87,095 

270,594 

416,102 

1,076,840 

1,800,840 


Oysters, ... .. 

Clams. .. 
Mussels. .. 

Other Shell Fish, 


Note, -—T he above figures are subject to correction In the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Six Months 
ended 30th June, 1908, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1907. 



June. 

Six Month* ended 

30tli June. 


1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 



Quantity. 


Brill 

Soles, 

Turbot, 

Cwti. 

35 

216 

92 

Cwtii. 

60 

228 

71 

OwtK 

263 

1.393 

390 

Cwts. 

400 

1,602 

406 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

343 

369 

2.046 

2,308 

Cod, 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, ... 

Hake 

Herring*, .. 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except shell tlsli. 

Total, 

1.287 

609 

1,229 

682 

28.9W 

693 

110.011 

2,663 

715 

6,093 

2,436 

543 

882 

802 

316 

19.666 
488 

36.666 

2 118 

362 

1,196 

i;768 

13,103 

3,680 

12,489 

3.479 

121,854 

7,512 

227.546 

12,719 

5,616 

11,482 

9.934 

9.170 

2 167 

10,017 

2.171 

87 501 

6 246 
182 644 

10 629 
3,064 
168 
8,594 
18;S51 

1 54,550 

64,666 

431,359 

291,910 

Shell Fish:- 
Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

No. 

55.295 

53,689 

No. 

44,807 
21 837 

No. 

90.951 

79,607 

84,289 

No. 

74,608 

47 028 
120 931 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

62 

1,336 

Cwts. 

30 

1,483 

Cwts. 

2.502 

7,769 

Cwts. 

9,609 

9,716 


VALUE. 1 

Brill, 

Soles. 

Turbot, 

£ 

59 

742 

402 

£ 

98 

866 

281 

£ 

4. ; 4 

6,096 

1,411 

£ 

886 

6,146 

1,639 

Total Prime P'ish. ... 

1,203 

1,244 

7,930 

8,670 

Cod, ... ... 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, .. 

Hake, 

Herrings, ... 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

a v&, ::: ::: ::: ::: 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

Total, 

605 

279 

928 

378 

13,642 

263 

19,983 

2,691 

176 

856 

1,056 

696 

289 

624 

364 

5,924 

4U 

2092 

213 

825 

804 

7.115 

1.993 

7,726 

2,770 

64,065 

3,027 

62,879 

13,435 

1,271 

Z039 

4.667 

6,868 

1 506 
6,648 

3 306 

38 854 
3,986 

m 

1,8 |5 

5,761 

8,666 

41,949 

21,819 

161,922 

138,586 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

Mussels, 

Other Shell Fish 

1*5 

1,845 

3 

247 

204 

939 

1 

316 

283 

2,780 

146 

107 

1,761 

379 

1.98? 

201 

548 

2,097 

Total 

2,250 

1,460 

5,077 

6,169 

Total Value of Fish Landed, ... 

44,199 

83,S79 

166,999 

188,695 


NOT*.— The above figures are subject to correction in Annual Returns. 
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Average Prices of Crops, Live Stock, Meat, Provisions, <fec,, for 
the Quarter ended 30th June, 1908. 




PROVINCE. 


Ireland. 

Product. 

Leinster 

I 

, Munstei 

r.j Ulster. 

Con- 

naught. 

1908. 

j 1907. 

Crops 

*. d. 

I 8. d. 

8, d. 

8 d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Wheat, per 112 lbs. 

Oats (White), 

G 104 

•7 24 

G 9 

7 6| 

0 103 

6 104 

„ (Black), 

6 4} 

5 74 

— 

— 

5 114 

6 03 

Barley, . . „ 

Potatoes, . „ 

4 5 

1 4 6 

4 41 

3 84 

4 H 

: 4 64 

Hay (Clover), . „ 

3 7* 

! 2 101 

S 61 

3 14 

3 44 

3 34 

„ (Meadow), „ 

2 71 

1 9 

2 10i 

2 (14 

2 04 

2 43 

Grass Seed— 

(Perennial Rye), „ 


i 


, 



i 

i 

(Italian Rye), „ 


; — 

— 

— 

— 


Flax, . per 11 lb«. 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 


Live stock 







Store Cattle 

£ e. d. 

£ #. d 

£ 8, d . 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d 

£ 8. d. 

One year old, per head, 

7 9 7 

7 8 9 

6 2 6 

6 18 8 

6 19 5 

fill 7 

Two years old, „ 

10 12 8 

9 12 10 

9 0 11 

9 17 1 

9 14 2 

9 7 8 

Three years old, „ 

14 3 5 

13 8 11 

— 

12 15 8 

13 3 8 

12 11 6 

Springers, „ 

15 l 3 

13 G 4 

12 19 1 

14 9 8 

13 13 2 

13 7 a 

Store Sheep 

Lambs, . „ 


1 8 5 

s 

0 14 10 

1 G 6 

19 5 

One year old and 
over, . „ 

2 1 0 

2 0 0 

1 4 4 

1 19 7 

1 19 9 

2 6 7 

Two years old 
and over, . „ 

— 

2 0 1 

1 2 6 

1 15 1 

1 15 0 

1 17 11 

Store Pigs (8 to 10 







weeks old), „ 

1 1 3 

1 0 10 

1 2 4 

1 0 8 

1 1 6 

13 3 

Fat Cattle 

Bullocks, • „ 





19 0 0 

18 10 6 

Heifers, • „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 12 0 

15 19 8 

Cows, • „ 


- 

— 

— 

16 9 8 

14 16 8 

Fat Sheep 







Wethers, • „ 

— ; 

— 

— 

— 

2 19 9 

2 15 2 

Ewes, • „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 9 1 

2 10 7 

Hoggets, . „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 13 

2 6 7 

Lambs, . „ 

— ■ i 

- 

- 

- 

1 11 0 

1 18 3 

Meat, Provisions, Ac. 

d. 

8, f f. 

8. d. 

8, (J. 

8, d. 

* 4. 

Beef (live). • per 112 lbs. 

* — | 

j 

- 

— 


84 10 

83 114 

„ (Dead). 


— 

— 

— 

61 0 

69 6 

Mutton (Live), „ 

— i 

— 

— 

— " 

42 3 

42 8 

„ (Dead), „ 

_ 1 

— 

— 

— ■ 

73 n 

74 8 

Pork (Dead), . * 

47 If j 

46 84 ; 

48 OS 

46 1 

46 m 

61 34 

Butter (Creamery), „ 

10S 8 

108 8 


— 

)<3 9 

96 I 

„ (Factory), „ 

97 8 

94 6 

— 

— 

91 10 

81 9 

„ (Farmers), „ 

94 10 

94 6 

94 8 

97 10 

94 9 

83 4 

E«g»# . per 120 

7 24 1 

6 84 

— 

6 54 

6 1C$ 

6104 

Wool, • per lb. 

0 6 j 

1 

0 64 


0 6| 

0 6| 

0H4 
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Wekklv Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, and Barley, per 112 lbs., 
computed from Market Returns of certain quantities of these 
Cereals supplied by Inland Revenue Officers, during the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1908. 


Returns 
received in 
the Week ended 

wheat. 

Average 

Price per Quantity. 
112 lbs. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

DATS. 

Quantity. 

Barley. 

Average 

Price per Quantity. 
112 lbs. 




Cvrts. of 



Cwts, of 

i 

Cwts. of 

1008. 

8. (1. . 

112 lbs. 

8. 

<1 

112 lbs. 

». d. 

112 lbs. 

April 

4, . 

j 

... 

6 

n 

5.313 

- i 

~ 

„ 

11, . 

— 

- 

6 


5.500 

— 

- 

„ 

18, . 

- 


G 

3{ 

4,061 


— 

i. 

2d, . 

- 

- 

6 

1 

4,5'6 

~ 

- 

May 

.2. . 

- 

- 

fi 

5 

4,772 

- i 


„ 

9, . 

«... 

- 

6 

H 

4,181 , 

- 

- 

„ 

16, . 


- 

6 

H 

3,452 i 

- : 

- 

„ 

23, . 

- 

- 

0 

n 

3,1 31 1 


— 

H 

30. . 

~ 


G 

6* 

4,251 

- 

- 

June 

C, . 


-- 

r> 

L | 

4.1C0 

- ; 

— 

•t 

13, . 

- 

- 

r> 

10] 

3.006 

- ' 

~ 

„ 

20, . 

— 

- 

B 

8 

3,105 


- 

11 

2/, 

j 

I 


6 

8 

4,242 

1 


~ 


Average Prices of Fat Cattle and Fat Sheep, per 112 lbs., Live Weight, 
sold in the Dublin Market during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1908 
and also for the corresponding period during the eleven preceding years. 


Description. 



Year. 





1908. j 1907. 1906. 

1905. 

1904. 1903. 1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. { 1898. 

1897. 


«. (1. 8, d, 8. d. 

5. d. 

1 

! i 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

j 

s. d, s. d. 

s. d. 

Fat Cattle, . 

84 10 | 33 32 H 

32 87 

34 3.1 34 5i 37 4 

33 4 

; 

! 34 111 

33 71 30 6J 

33 lj 

Fat, Sheep, 

42 3 42 8 42 10 

39 9} 

40 6J 40 3| 37 0 

38 0 

40 1 

.*6 3i 34 9 

37 10J 




Number of Animals included in Returns furnished under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, Sections 
- 3 and 4, during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1908. 
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DISEASES CF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


Number of OUTBREAKS of Swine-Fever. and Number of swine returned as having 
been SLAUGHTERED in Ireland, under the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 



1 Swine- Fever. 

1 

Quarter endod 

| 

| Outbreaks 
i confirmed. 

Swine Slaughtered 
as Diseased 
or as having been 
Exposed to Infection. 


69 

1.105 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been at tacked by ANTHRAX and GLANDERS in Ireland in the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

j anthrax. 

Glanders 
(including Farcy). 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis. 

Outbreaks Animals 

Outbreaks Animals 

Outbreaks j Animals 



Reported. : Attacked. 

f ; 

Reported. Attacked. 

Reported Attacked. 

30th June, 1908, 

j 1 1 

- 

- j 


Numrer of Gases of RABIES in Dogs in IRELAND during the 
undermentioned period. 



Quarter ended 


1 

Number of Gases. 

30th June, 1908, 

. 

• 


- 


NUMBER of Outbreaks reported as hav ing taken place, and Number of ANIMALS roturnod 
as having been attacked by KH EEl’-ScAB and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 



| 8hkkp-8cab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Quarter ended 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 
Reported. , 

Animals 

Attacked. 

30th June, 1908, . 

i 

42 =j 

973 

i 

io ! 

i 

i 

i 

11 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 















BUTTER PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 

Abstracted prom “ The Grocer,” “Grocer’s Review,” 


Excepting 1-lb. Rolls and Farmers' Batter all quotations are the Landed Prices of the 

less than the landed prices in Great Britain. 






WEEK ENDED 


Country of 




April. 


Origin. 

Type of Package. 

Place of Sale. 

4 th. 

11th. 

18th. 

26th, 




Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Ireland- 



$. s. 

X. s. 

s. s. 


Creamery Butter. 

Kiels, keg*, or 

London, 

— 

— 

— 

lib 112 


pyramid boxen, 

Liverpool, 

- 

— 

106-10) ' 

110-112 



Bristol, 

- 

113 115 

110 115 

112 115 



Cardiff, 

113-116 

112-114 

111-111 

112-114 



Manchester, ... 

- 


106 109 

- 



Birmingham, ... 

lit) 112/6 

108-112/6 





Glasgow, 

- 

~ 

- 




Limerick, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 



Cork, 

- 

- 

- 

- ! 



Belfast, 

- 

- 


- ! 



Dublin, 

110-114 

108 112 

1 DIM 10 

106-110 


1 lb. rolls, boxes, 

F. 0. R 

116/8 

114/4 

114/4 

112 

Factories, 


London, 


- 

- 

11)0 106 



Liverpool, 

- 

- 

- 




Bristol, 

- 

— 

98-106 

1(0-103 



Cardiff, 

104 JO J 

106 103 

101-108 

102 108 



Manchester 


_ 

- 


F armors' Rutter, 

Firkins, 1st, Ex- 

Cork, 

99-108 

96-98 

96-101 

93 97 


port Frice. 






I)o. 2ml „ 

Cork, 

94-107 

91-97 

95 9S 

91-94 


Do. 3rd ,, 

Cork, 

91-100 

91-95 

91 96 

90-93 ! 


Fresh, 

Cork, 

92-104 ' 

90-100 

92-102 

92-101 i 




| Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

1 Per doz. lbs. 

Franck, i 

12x211). rolls, ... i 

London, 

12-14/6 

j 12-11/6 

12-14/6 

116-14 j 

i 

I 



! Per cwt. 

i Per cwt. 

Per cwt, 

Per cwt. 


Paris bankets, ... 

do., 

115-117 

115-117 

| 115-117 

108-112 



1 

| 91 

i 92 

92 

92 



' Copenhagen I 

Quotation, “i 

| Kr. 105 

Kr. 102/9 Kr. 102/9 

Kr. 102/9 

Denmark and 


per ... per 
i 50 cwt. 

per ~ per 
50 cwt. 

per — per 
50 cwt. 

)»er ~ pei 

60 cwt. 

Swede ni 


I 

{Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 



i Average over pri'-e, 

| 

- 


- 


Kiel*, 

London, 

110-113 

103 lit 

110-112 

110 122 



Liverpool, 

111/0-115 

110-115 

112-114 

113 115 

| 


Bristol, 

j 


— 

— 


' 

Cardiff, • ... 

| 116 

114 

I1H42 

112-114 



Manchester, ... 

109-113 

108-111 

109-112 

114114 ! 



Birmingham, ... 

110 116/6 

110-144/6 

108-112 

111-112 j 



Newoastle-on- 

1 109-112 

107-110 

107-109 

109 412 



Tyne. 

Glasgow, 

112*114 

119-112 

108-1(9 

110-112 



Leith, 

109-111 

108-110 

107-108 

109-110 



Hull, 

112-118 

112 116 

112 111 

113-116 


lib. rolls, 10*24 

F. 0. U. London, 

! 1H/4 

112 

112 

112 


| lbs boxen. 






Finland, 

Kiel*, ... 

Alauehesbur, 

iuH-lfu 

10,-iOu 

ibo iOa 

iuoTio ’ 



Liverpool. ... j 

! “ 

- 

— 

! — 



Hull. 

110-114 

105-112 

106-110 

103-112 

* ! 


Cardiff, 

i - 

— 

— 

- 
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ENDED 30th JUNE, 1908. 

« Grocer's Gazette,” and othee Trade Deports. 

Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.K Price to an Irish Creamery would he 5*. to 7s. per cwt, 
T his figure covers freight, commission, handling, (fee. 

WEEK ENDED I 




MAY 



June. 

2nd. 

9th. 

16th. 

23rd. | 

30th. 

6th. | 

13th. | 

20fch. 

27th. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. | 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per ewt. 

Per cwt. 

s. s. 

« X, 

.S'. 8. 

s. a. 

s. 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

D. It. 

no m 

112-114 

108-112 

106 110 I 

106-108 

106-108 

106-111 

110 115 

112-116 

110 112 

110-114 

108-112 

106-108 ! 

104-108 

103-108 

104/6-108 

107-111 

112-114 

113 11G 

114-116 

112-115 

110-112 

108 112 

108-112 

108-112 

112 116 

113-116 

113 116 

115-116 

113-115 

108-110 

108-110 

108-110 

108-112 

112-114 

114-116 

109-111 

112-115 

108-111 

106 108 

104-108 

105-107 

105-108 

109-111 

111-114 

- 


108-113 

106-111 

106 108 

104/6-108 

105-109 

108-112 

111-114 

- 



106-108 

101 10G 

104-106 

104 106 

109-110 

111-112 

110-114 

112-116 

_ 

110-112 

105 107/4 

104-107/4 

_ 

102/8-107/4 

102/8-107/4 

108-112 

110-112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

114/4 

116/8 

102 108 

102-110 

99 106 

99-106 

95-102 

95 102 

96-104 

100 108 

100-108 

104-108 

104-108 

102-106 

100-104 

100 104 

98-102 

96-100 

100-105 

102-107 

100-108 

103 108 

100-106 

98-106 

97-106 

98-106 

102 106 

104 106 

104-108 

106-112 

110 112 

106-108 

98-106 

102-106 

102-104 

98-105 

102-108 

104-108 

95 98 

97 99 

92-99 

89 90 

88-89 

89-90 

90-92 

92-96 

96-99 

93-97 

94-98 

91-95 

86 89 

87 88 

88 89 

89 90 

90-95 

95-93 

92-90 

93 97 

90 94 

85-88 

86-87 

87 88 

88 

88 

95 96 

_ 9H06__ 

96-105 

! 88 101 

86-95 

: 86-96 

89 {17 

90-98 

93 102 

97-103 

I’erdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Por doz. lbs.! Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Perdoz.lba. 

iPerdoz.lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

11/6-14 

11/-13/6 

11/13/6 

10/6-13 

10/6-13 

10/6-13 

! 10/6-13 

11/13-6 

11 13/6 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per ewt. 1 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

108-112 

107 

103-107 

103 

103 

l__ ™ 

108 

108 

108 

96 

96 

92 

93 

93 

93 

96 

I 971 

97 

Kr. 107/3 

Kr. 107/3 , Kr. 102/9 

Kr. 103/10 

Kr. 103/10 

Kr. 104 

Kr. 106/4 

; Kr. 108/7 

Kr. 108/7 

per ». per 

per per 

j per ™ per 

per - per 

! per — per 

per per 

per = per 

: per ■»= per 

per per 

60 owt. 

60 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

1 50 cwt. 

50 ewt. 

50 ewt. 

60 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

! Kilos. 

j _ 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos, 

114-116 

114 115 

109-111 

110 112 

110-112 

109-112 

111-114 

115-117 

115 117 

113 116/6 

115-120 

111-116 

110-113 

111/6-115 

110/6 116 

111/6 115 

114-117 

116-119 

113 116 

116-118 

| 112-114 

110-112 

112 114 

112-113 

112-114 

114-116 

116-119 

112-115 

115-120 

! 112-115 

109-113 

112-114 

111-113 

111-113 

114-116 

115-118 

111-114/6 

114-119 

j 112-116/6 

108 114 

109-113/6 

110-114 

110-113/6 

113-116 

115-118 

111 iu 

115-117 

| 111-114 

109-111 

111-113 

110-112 

110 112 

113 115 

116-117 

112-114 

114-116 

i 112-114 

109-111 

110-112 

110-112 

110-112 

113-115 

114-117 

no-in 

116-1W 

114-116 

108-110 

109-111 

109-111 

109 111 

113-114 

115-116 

113-116 

114-120 

114-118 

112-114 

112-116 

112-116 

113-116 

115 119 

117-119 

116/8 

116/8 

112/- 

1* 

113/2 

113/2 

i 

113/2 

115/6 

117/10 

117/10 

109-llf 

113-116 

io9-m 

107-109 

108-110 

"ioMTo 

107-110 

110 112 

j 112-114 

105-106 

109-116 

110-112 

110-112 

106-112 

106-112 

107 112 

110-115 

112-115 

112-114 

115 

l 108-110 

107 

102 

110 

110 

! 112 

114 


[ Continued on pagti 791*796, 
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BUTTEll PRICES DURING THE QUARTER 
Abstkactkd from “The Grocer/' “Grocer’s Review/’ 
Excepting Mb. Rolls and Farmers’ Butter all* quotations are the Landed Prices of the 


less than the landed prices in Great Britain. 





WEEK ENDED 

Country of 




A PUTT, 


Origin. 

Type of Package. 

Place of Sale. 






4th. 

11th, 

18th. 

26th. 




Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 




X. H. 

#. X. 

x. x. 

X. X, 

Russia Jt Siberia. 

Kids, 

London, 

106-108 

100-108 

106-108 

106-108 



Liverpool, 

— 

— 

— 

100-108 



Bristol, 

110-112 

110-112 

110-112 

110-112 



Cardiff, 

106-110 

108 

108-110 

108-110 



Manchester, 
Birmingham, ... 

104-108 

104 110 

104-106 

106-107 



106-110 

106-110 

100-108 

106-110 



Glasgow, 

108-110 

105-107 

10M06 

106-108 



Leith, 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Hull, 


~ 


— 

Holland 

Boxes, 

London, 

104-108 

104-106 

104-108 

_ 



Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


Rolls, 

do. 

12-12/6 

12-12/6 

12-12/6 

12-12/6 



Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


Boxes, 

Glasgow, j 

114-116 

112-114 

112 114 

114-116 


110 112 

107-108 

107-108 

109-110 ! 



Manchester, 

- 

- 

- 

- I 



Hull, 

110-114 

107-112 

107-112 

103-112 ! 

Italy 



Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. ! 

Rolls, 

London, 

14 15 

13/6-14/6 

1314 

12/0-13/6 




Pit eWt 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Canada 

5(5 lb. boxes, 

London, 

— 

— 


— 



Liverpool, 

- 

. - 


- 



Bristol, 

— 

- 

— 

- 



Cardiff, 


- 

- 

•- 



Birmingham, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- | 



Manchester, ... 

- 

— 

_ 

- 



Glasgow, 

~ 

- 

- 

i “ i 

Australia & New 

Boxes. ... j 

. .. 

London, i 

. u 104-108 
A * |u. 104-110 

L Is. 101-108 
i A | u.HB-1101 

* ( s. 104-108 
Ai ( u. no 

. is. 106-110 

A ' ( u. 106- 111) 

Zealand.* 


i 

Z. 110-112 

Z. 110-112 

z. no -112 

Z. 110-114 



Liverpool, 

A 106-112 

A. 110 113 

A. 108 111 

A. 109/6-112 



Z. 111/6 116 

Z. 111/6-115 

Z. 112-114 

! Z. 112/6 115 



Bristol, 

A. 102-112 

A. 102112 

A. 104-112 

i A. 108-114 



Z. 112-118 

Z. 113-116 

Z. 114-110 

Z. H4-1 111 



Cardiff, 

A. 108 112 

A 112-118 ; 

A. 108-110 

A. 110-112 



Z. 114115 

Z. 114-116 

Z. 114-115 

Z. 116-H6 



Manchester, ... 

A. 106-108 

A. - 

A. 106-108 

A. - 



Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 

Z. “ 



Birmingham, ... 

A. 106-108 

A. 107/6 111 

A. 106-108 

A. 106/0-111 



Z. 110-116 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 



Glasgow, 

A. 108-112 

A. 106-111 

A. 106-110 

A. 107-111 



Z. 112-114 

Z. 110-112 

Z. 110-112 

Z. 110-112 



Leith, 

A. - 

A. - ! 

A. - 

A. — 



Z. - 

z. - 

z 

z. - 



Hull, 

A, 106-110 

Z. - 

A. 98-102 

Z. ~ 

A. 98-102 

Z. - 

A. 101408 

Z. 

ARGENTINA, 

Boxes. 

London 

106-110 

100-108 

106-108 

106-110 i 



Liverpool, 

107- 113 

108-110 

108-110 

108-110 



Bristol, 

— 

113 

113 

— . i 



Cardiff, 

112-114 

no 

112 

“** 



Manchester, ... 

108-109 


108 

j 



Birmingham, ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Glasgow, 

*■ 

— 

— 

!, 

United States,' .. 

Tubs and boxes, 

London, " 7.7 

98-100 

I 100-102 " “ 



92-94 



Liverpool, 

| 

| - 

- 

— 



Bristol, 

100-101 

100-102 

98-102 

100-102 



Cardiff, 

| 100 

- 

98 

— 



Manchester, ... 

! _ 

- 

- 



* A.— Australia. Z.— New Zealand, a. -Salted. u.—Unsalted. 
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ENDED BOtii JUNE, 1908— continued. 

“ Grocer’s Gazette,” and other Trade Reports. 

Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.R. Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5 s. to 7s. per cwt. 


This figure covers freight, commission, handling, &c. 





WEEK ended 







MAY 




June 



2nd. 

9fch. 

16th. 

23rd. 

30th. 

6th. 

13th. 

j 

20th. 

27th. 

— - 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt, 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


8. H. 

«. a. 

8. s. 

s . *. 

8. 8. 

ft. tt. 

ft. 8. 

•V, 

,S\ ,S‘» 


106-110 

106-108 

100-104 

08-102 

98-102 

100-104 

102-104 

102-106 

106-110 


— 

— 

106-108 

98-102 

98 104 

98-102 

98-103 

102-105 

105-110 


111113 

108-112 

110-112 

104-108 

101-105 

104-106 

104 108 

104-112 

108-112 


108 111 

112-114 

103 

105-106 

104 

104 

102-104 

106 110 

108-111 


107-109 

108-112 

104-103 

102-104 

102-106 

102105 

103-106 

104-108 

10(5—108 


109 110 

107-110 

104-108 

102 106 

100-104 

100-104 

100-104 

104-106 

106-108 


107-108 

108-110 

106-107 

105-107 

100-102 

100-102 

100-102 

104-106 

108-112 


105-10IJ 

106-107 

104-100 

104-106 

106 107 

101-104 

100-101 

102-104 

102-105 


lo8 110 

112-114 

104-111 

108-103 


106-108 

102 106 


__ 


110 

108-112 



100-102 

__ 

__ 

104-106 

108-110 

108-112 


Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs, 

Perdoz. lbs 

Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. Ibs. 1 Per doz. lbs. 1 


12-12/0 

12-12/6 

12-12/0 

11/6 12 

11/0-12 

11/6 12/6 

12-12/0 

12-13 

12/6 13 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 


110-118 

118-120 

112 114 

112-114 

112-114 

112-114 

112-114 

114-116 

116-118 


111-112 

114 116 

109-110 

103-109 

108-110 

108-110 

108-110 

110 112 

112-114 


108-114 

108 116 

112-115 

108 110 

105-109 

105-110 

103-112 

110-114 

1 13-116 


Perdoz. lbs, 1 Perdoz, lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Por doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs* 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


12/0-13/0 

12/6-13/6 

12/6-13/6 

12/6-13/6 

12 13 

12 13 

12-13 

12 13 

12/6 13/0 

I'er cwt. 

Por cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per e w 1 . 

“ 

Per cwt. 


- 

_ 

| 

- 

~ 

- 

112 

115 

115 


. 18.106-110 
At ( u.108-112 

A 18.104-110 
^ ( u.lOG-UO 

j. is. 100-106 
A ' 1 u.102-106 

A. 98-104 

A. 98 102 

A. 100 101 

i A. 102-104 ; 

A. 104-103 

A. 100 103 


7, 112-114 

Z. 112-114 

Z. 108 112 

Z. 108-110 

Z. 103 110 

z. - 

7. - 

z. 

Z. 112 111 


A. 109/6-113 

A. 108-113 

A. 105-110/G 

A. 99/6-107 

A. 101 107 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 


Z. 114-117 

Z. 114/6-111 

Z. 112-lls 

Z. 109/6-113 

Z. - 

z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. ~ 


A. 110-114 

A. 110-114 

A. 105-112 

A. 102-110 

A. 100 110 

A. 100-110 

A. 102-110 

A 104-112 

A. 100-114 


Z. 114-117 

Z. 114-118 

Z. 114-116 

Z. 112-116 

Z. 110-114 

Z. 114 

Z. 114 

Z. 116 

Z. - 


A. 110-112 

A. 108-112 

A. 108-112 

A. 102-10/ 

A. 106-110 

A. 102 108 j 

i A. 103-110 

A. 108-110 

A 110-112 


Z. 114 116 

Z. 116 

Z. - 

Z. 110-112 

Z. - 

Z. 103-110 

! z. - 

Z. - 

Z. ~ 


A. 108-110 

A. 110-112 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A, - 

A. - 


Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 


A. 108/6-110 

A. 106/6-111 

A. 104-108/0 

A. 102-106 

A. 99/6 105 

A. 100-104 

A. 100 105 

A. - 

A. - 


Z. — 

z. — 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. — 

Z. - 

Z. — 


A, 108-114 

A. 108-112 

A. 102-108 

A. 98-108 

A. 98-102 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 


Z. 114 

Z. 114 

Z. 110-112 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. 

Z. - 

7, - 

Z. - 


A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. ~ 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. - 

A. — 


Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

Z. - 

z, - 


A. 101-108 

Z. - 

A. 101-108 

Z. - 

A. - 

A. 98-103 

1 Z. - 

A. 93-103 

Z. - 

A. 98 103 

Z. - 

A - 
Z. - 

7 ~ 

A. - 


_ 

104-108 

102-104 

__ 

_ 



- 

! - 


110-112 

110-113 

107-112 

103105 

103 105 

104 103 

101-103 

i 

“■ 



112-114 

112-114 

108 

108 

106 

102 

j 104 

108 

no 



— 

— 








- 

- 

- I 

- 

- 

~ 

j ~ 


- 


— 


i 94 " 

— 


- 

- 

j — ~~ 

— 


— 

_ 

I - 

_ 


— 

— 

i 

- 


100-102 

100 102 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


— 

- 

1 — 

— 

- 

— 

-- 

; - 




- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 


Ballina, 
Belfast, 
Coleraine, . 
Cork, . 
Drogheda, . 
Dublin. 
Dundalk, . 
Dundrum, . 
Greenore, . 
Larne, . 
Limerick, . 
Londonderry, 
Milford, . 
Mulroy, 
Newry, 
Portrush, . 
Rossi are, . 
Sligo, . 
Waterford,. 
Westport, . 
Wexford, . 


Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

1 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

14 

133 



17 


164 

63 


308 

371 

4,017 

24,083 

1,744 

2,449 

4 

2,017 

34,314 

3*22 

. 

1,831 

2,153 

519 

1 

11 

3 

. 

634 





8S4 

15,939 

359 

510 

93 

2,331 

20,116 

842 

4.962 

10,933 

16,737 

1,013 

220 

142 

15 



1,390 

3,968 


13,905 

17,873 

12,638 

24,701 

5,144 

1,048 

72 

2,651 

48,254 

21,340 


59,499 

80,839 

616 

2,899 

232 

114 



3,761 

904 


5,607 

6,511 


390 

3 



. 

393 





872 

4,190 

368 

1,200 


2 

6,622 

2,255 


2,873 

5,i2S 

196 

6,441 

1 

10 


2,432 

9,080 

79 

70 

46 

195 

98 

19 




179 

296 


. 

, 


3,997 

13,827 

i56 

723 

i04 

5,632 

24,439 

404 

2,380 

2,186 

4,970 

1 

118 

2 

, 


, 

121 





123 




6 

128 




. 

71 

1,444 

*20 

15 


, 

1,550 

250 


1,480 

1,710 


81 




• 

81 





20 

* 457 

’ 4 

6 

‘.38 


525 

264 

‘ 

732 ! 

996 

4,344 

10,613 

37 

46 

66 

16 

15,122 

4,765 


7,095 

13,624 

6 


1 

15 

, 

22 

2,964 

1,764 j 

1,034 i 

3,098 

690 

‘ 936 

* 8 

3 


1 

1,633 

3,144 


1,089 

4,233 

29,377 

107.133 

8,206 

6.151 

| 412 

15,266 

106,545 

41,564 

9,176 | 

108,598 I 

189,338 


TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 





C 

JATTLE. 






V. 






British Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springers. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

ArdroHsan, 

621 

3,421 

987 

777 


70 

5,876 

Ayr, , 

755 

10.414 

239 

538 

’ 3 

2,246 

14,194 

Barrow, 

202 

3,160 

83 

38* 

, 

15 

3,734 

Bristol, 

Cardifl', 

668 

6,216 

88 

127 


179 

7,308 

Fishguard, 

3,476 

11,636 

264 

‘ 347 

* 1 

1,708 

17,432 

Fleetwood. 

3,253 

3.756 

277 

603 



7.889 

Glasgow, . 

2,262 

16.948 

468 

640 

256 

8,447 

29,021 

Greenock, , . 

19 

3,079 


11 


20 

8,129 

Heysham, . 

391 

12,417 

489 

495 

, 

4 

13,796 

Holyhead, . 

3,198 

13.907 

861 

1,338 

9 

69 

19.382 

Liverpool, . 

9,520 

16,255 

4,401 

1,086 

115 

1,033 

32,409 

London, 

Manchester, 

3.669 

' 123 

1 

42 

1 

3 

18 

1 

* 

3 

3,855 

Newhaven, . 1 
Plymouth, . 
Preston, 

i45 

31 



* 

‘46 

222 

Silloth, . . 

908 

' 878 

‘ 1 


10 


1,797 

Southampton, , 

7 

83 

1 

1 

, 


92 

Stranraer, . 

193 

4,389 

1 

1 


1,429 

6,013 

Whitehaven, , 

• 

300 

3 

• 

• 

393 

Total, , 

29,377 

107,133 

8,206 

6,151 

412 

15,266 

166,545 



Sheep. 


Fat. 

I 

Stores. : Lambs. 

Total. 


137 

137 

iai 

70 360 

.661 


68 

68 

207 

6,049 586 

6,842 

2,677 

673 7.i55 

10,405 

130 

1,642 1.526 

3,297 

403 

‘ 58 1,893 

2,354 


67 10 

77 

220 

239 1,857 

2,316 

6,122 

16,072 

22,194 

27,214 

431 70,668 

98,313 

4.429 

! 8,235 

12,664 

’31 

*47 *32 

iio 









ANI) IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 

I. 
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Britain during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1908, showing the 
in Ireland. 


Swine. 




Horses. 














Moles 


Total 

Animals, 


Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Goats. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets 

Asses. 

Irish forts. 

427 


427 




2 

2 



964 

Ballina. 

809 

2,759 

3,568 

m 

3 

860 

1,861 

2,724 

3 

31 

42,950 

Belfast. 

7 

7 



1 

6 

7 


1 

549 

Coleraine. 

4,094 

95 

4,189 

2 

2 

112 

265 

379 


208 

41.631 

Cork. 

844 

366 

1,210 

5 


22 

22 

44 



20,522 

Drogheda 

30,371 

2,014 

137 

30,508 

47 

30 

1,097 

1,010 

2,137 

2 

67 

159,854 

Dublin. 

2,004 

4,018 

1,329 


180 

162 

342 


144 

16,105 

Dundalk. 

10 







403 

Dundrum. 

i91 

439 

(530 

386 


1,321 

813 

2,134 


il(5 

15,016 

Greenore. 

30 

2,253 

2,283 



62 

122 

184 

' 1 


11.743 

Larne. 





3 

6 

a 



305 

Limerick. 

623 

i67 

790 

‘ 2 

* 1 

80 

161 

232 


* 6 

30.439 

Londonderry. 

105 


105 

1 



1 

1 


1 

229 

Milford. 

206 


206 



' 1 


1 



336 

Mulrcy. 

223 

’ 1 

224 



14 

15 

•29 


17 ! 

3,530 

Newry. 

51 


51 



2 


2 



134 

Portrush. 






] 

, 

1 



1 

Itossiare. 

5,429 


5,429 



1 

4 

5 



6,955 

Sligo. 

10,366 

, 

10,356 


' 3 

292 

365 

660 

2 

317 

40,081 

Waterford. 

889 


889 

, 


1 


I 



4,910 

Westport. 

2,154 

. 

2,154 

2 ! 


4 

5 

9 



8,031 

Wexford. 

68,823 

8,221 

67.044 

1,941 

39 

4,054 

4,810 

8,903 I 

8 

0 

401,687 

Total. 


II. 

Britain during the Three Months endod 30th June, 1908, showing the 
in Great Britain. 


Swine. 


Fat. Stores.! Total. 


88 2.896 
162 ; 2,042 
468 ! 62 

4,127 I . 


6,936 
22 ! 
8,198 
4 | 
6,071 
13.476 | 


467 
83 
86 

621 

1.9015 1,094 

1,211 1 


981 


2.984 

2.204 

630 

4,127 

6,936 

479 

8,281 

89 

5,071 

13,996 

20,109 

1,211 


46 

981 


68,823 | 8,221 I 67,044 




Horses. 











Mules 


Total 

Animals. 

British 

Forts. 

Goats. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Gold- 
ings. , 

Total. 

or 

Jennets 

'.Asses. 

93 


■126 

354 

480 


2 

9,572 

Ardrossan, 

1 


31 

69 

100 


4 

17,064 

Ayr. 



104 

175 

279 

1 


4.612 

Barrow. 

3 

1 

* 4 

84 

133 

. 

218 

1 

293 

18,792 

Bristol. 

< 'ardill. 

1 

28S 

416 

708 

1 

98 

35,581 

Fishguard. 

4 

1 

306 

513 i 

820 


6 

12,495 

Fleeiwood. 

4 

4 

203 

457 

664 

' 1 

10 

40,335 

Glasgow. 

47 

2 

2 

7 ' 

11 


2 

3,355 

Greenock. 

7 


232 

| 489 

721 


4 

21.915 

Tleysham. 

393 | 

‘24 

2,062 

, 1,462 

3,548 

' 1 

140 

59,654 

Holyhead. 

1,374 

3 

438 

| 498 

939 

2 

340 

153,486 

Liverpool. 


! 8 

j 9 

17 



20 

London. 

* 2 


76 

1 71 i 

146 

# 


17,878 

Manchester. 



8 

3 

11 

# 

, 

11 

Newhaven. 



6 

! 5 1 

11 


1 

344 

Plymouth. 

’ 2 


l ! 


1 


7 

10 i 

Preston. 



12 

i 7 i 

19 



1,816 

ftilloth. 



7 

20 

27 


’ 1 

166 

Southampton. 



| 61 

122 

183 

1 


7,178 

Stranraer. 

10 


i 

1 

• ! 



• 

403 

Whitehaven. 


39 ; 4,064 j 4,810 


1,941 


8,903 


908 


404,687 ! Total. 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 


of Debarkation 


Irish Ports. 

CATTLE. 


Sheep. 














Fat. 

Stores i Mil eh 
(fattening). Cows. 

Springers, 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. Totol. 

Fat, | Stores. 

Lambs. 

Total. 


Ballina, . 
Belfast, . 
Coleraine, 


’si '3 

* 1 

! 

i 

! : *12 

1,034 


* 3 

1,037 


Cork, 


4 ; . 



. i * 4 






Drogheda, 

Dublin, 


’ 1 

. 

*1 *50 

370 

106 

' 1 

477 


45 3 

Dundalk, 

Dundrum, 

Greenore, 




25 

*19 


25 



I 



1 


Larne, 


15 



. 1 15 



i *19 


Limerick, 
Londonderry, , 
Newry, . 
Portrush . 
Rosslare, . 


[ 

! ! 


J • 



40 ’ 

: | '40 


* 



Sligo, 

Waterford, 
Westport, 
Wexlord, . 

* 1 

' 1 

1 

i ; 

i 

\ 

441 

j 

441 


Total, . 

1 

118 1 G 

3 

i 

. 1 124 

1,448 

547 

4 

1,999 



TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 


British Ports. 

Cattle. 


Sheep. 

] 

Fat. 

Stores 

(fattening). 

Milch 

Cows. 

Springer^. 

Other 

Cattle. 

CalveB, 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Lambs. Total. 

Ardrossan, 

1 

i 

. ! 1 

... 

1 




2 

487 


, 

487 

Ayr, , . . 

. ! 3 

. 

1 



4 

588 


3 

591 

Barrow, 

i 






3 


• 

3 

Bristol, 

• i 4 





4 

1 



1 

Cardiff, . . 

I 










Fishguard, 

. i 1 




. 

1 





Fleetwood, 

1 





1 





Glasgow, . 

1 | 40 


2 

* : 


43 

291 

402 


753 

Greenock, . . 

7 





7 





Hey sham, . 


2 




2 


• 



Holyhead, . 

. ! 23 





23 

*77 

25 


102 

Liverpool,, 

, 1 





1 



4 

1 

London, ♦ 

• I I 





1 


! ! 



Manchester, 

, ; 





, 





Plymouth. 

, 

, 

i 









Portsmouth, . 


% 





, 




• 

Sllloth, , . 


6 

I 




6 

‘ 1 

*60 


61 

Southampton, . 

, 

10 

1 * 3 



* 1 

14 





Stranraer. 


15 





1A 



. 


Whitehu \ en, . 

. 









. 





! 









Total, . 

1 

113 

6 

: 

3 

1 


i ; 

124 

1,448 
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III. 


during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1908, allowing the Ports 
in Ireland. 



Swine. 




Houses. 














Mules 


Total 

Animals. 





Goats. 





or 

Asses. 

Irish Forts. 

Fat. 

IStorcsJ Total. 

i i 


11 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

Jennets 



i 



. 







Ballina. 


j . 1 



11 

6$ 

81 

150 



1,199 

Belfast. 

Coleraine. 





3 

140 

357 

117 

217 

260 



2G1 

Cork. 

Drogheda 


i 1 ! 

i 


<13 

G17 


1 

1,146 

Dublin. 


! • ! 




48 

1 

1 



26 

Dundalk, 

Dundrum. 




’ 1 


22 

*70 


1 

’ 72 

Groenore. 





6 

7 

4 

17 



61 

Larne. 

Limerick. 





1 

' G 

* 4 

’ll 



' 61 

i Londonderry. 


! , . 




2 


2 

‘ 1 


3 

Newry. 


« > 




1 


1 



1 

j Portrusb. 


! , i 




, 

i * 2 

2 



2 

I Rosslare. 


j 



‘ 1 

, 

1 2 : 

3 



6 

I Sligo. 





5 

26 

! 14 i 

75 

‘ 6 

; 

. j 

517 

Waterford. 

, Westport. 






3 

* 3 



6 

Wexford. 

1 1 

1 

70 j 048 

497 

1,215 

■ 

n 

3,343 

Total. 


during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1908, showing the Ports of 
Great Britain. 


Fat. Stores. Total. 



HORSES. 







Mules 





or 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Gold- 

ings. 

Total. 

Jonnets 

1 

2 

5 

8 



6 

13 

19 


’ 2 

109 

*98 

219 


* 2 

’40 

*67 

*99 


6 

35 

33 

74 


2 

16 

28 

45 


3 

5 

6 

14 


1 

10 

5 

16 


38 

375 

203 

616 


7 

25 

37 

69 

' 1 


1 

1 

I 2 


t 

2 ! 


J 2 


2 

13 ! 

* 3 

18 


, 


1 2 

1 2 



* 3 S 

i 1 

4 


, 

, 

1 

1 


6 

* 


4 

17 


70 

648 

497 

1 

| 

1,215 

1 


Total j 

BRITISH 

Animals. : 

Forts. 

497 

Ardrossan, 

614 I 

Ayr. 

3 1 

Barrow. 

215 i 

Bristol. 

. ! 

Cardin'. 

100 

Fishguard. 

75 

Fleetwood. 

841 

Glasgow. 

21 

Greenock. 

19 

11 ey nil am. 

743 

Holyhead. 

72 

Liverpool. 

3 

London. 

2 

Manchester. 

18 ! 

Plymouth. 

2 

j Portsmouth. 

71 

; Silloth. 

16 

1 Southampton. 

32 

Stranraer. 


Whitehaven. 

3,343 

: 

| Total, 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 


! Cattle. 

i 

SHEEP. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

1 i 

8tor » l 0«tUo. CalveB 

! I 

Total, 

Sheep. 

Lambn. Total. 

Belfast, . . , . j . | 167 1 . 

Dublin . 1 90 ■ . 


169 

90 

22 110 

132 

Total, . . j . j 257 

2 

259 

22 110 

132 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Isle of Man Port. 

! 

Fat. Stores. 

Other 

Cattle, 

Calves Total. 

i 

! 

Sneep. Lambs Total. 

Douglas 

. ; 257 

J. 

j ' 

1 

j 2 259 

I ! ; 

22 110 132 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. j 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

l 

Total. 

1 

Sheep. (Lamb*.} Total. 

i 

Belfast, 

Dublin, . . . . 

1 

! • 

• 

• j • 

• 

' 

| • 

Total, 


j 

• ; • 

• 1 

i 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 



CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

isle of man Port. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Oattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Douglas, .... 

• 


• 


• 



• 
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Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1908, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 


Swine. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total 


Fftt. Stores. Total.lGoatJ ] Mares. I I Total. L n ° n r # jAsHe8.| Ani* 1 Irish Ports. 



Total 

Ani- 

mate. 

IRISH PORTS. 

258 

Belfast. 

247 

Dublin. 

505 

total. 


Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1908, 
in the Isle of Man. 



Horses. 

Stal- jyjjygg Geld- 
lions. ings. 

Total. 

. J 4i\ 70 

j ! 

114 



ii f 

ISLE OF 

Man Port. 

605 

Douglas. 


Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1908, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



swine. 


Horses. 


Fat,. Stores. 

Total. 

Goats. 

Stal- Mn.A. i om- 
lions. | Marc "-: in B 8. 

1 i 

Total. 




Belfast. 

Dublin. 

Total. 


Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th Junk, 1908, 
in the Isle of Man. 


SWINE. HORSES. 

r ~ ] I 

l o+oi I I rjoM * Mui#» Tote) Isle of 

Fat. Stores.! Total. Goats. ' Mares. Total. Asses Ao }* MAN PORT. 

I lions. I mgs. Jennet* mult. 


. I Douglas. 


HORSES. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

• 

• 


! 
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COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from PlaceB in Ireland 

of Embarkation 


Oattle. 

Irish Pouts. — . . 

- -- 

Fat. | Stores, 

Calves. Total. 

1 

Cork to Aghada Pier, . 1 i , 

5 G 

„ to Belfast, . . . 1 

. . 

„ to Spike Island, . j . . 

. , 

„ to Queenstown, • j . , 

. ! 

„ to Waterford, . | . 25 

10 j 35 

Total, . . . 26 | 

15 ! 41 

Aghada Pier to Cork, . i . 1 

1 

Dublin „ . | . . i 

, , 

Spike Island „ « | . . | 

. 1 . 

Queenstown „ . j . . | 

* 1 

Waterford „ . 1 . 1 | 

1 

Total, . . | . 2 | 

pQ 2 

Waterford to Ballyhnck, . 

9 1 9 

„ to Belfast, . . . 

, 1 

to Duneannon, i . 67 . 

134 ^01 

Total, . . . 67 | 

143 210 

Bally hook to Waterford, . 128 66 

191 

Belfast to Waterford, . j , 

. 

Duneannon to Waterford, 41 62 ! 

1 j 91 

Kilrush to Limerick, . | 136 ! 

. 136 

Kildysart „ . j 

• : 

Glin „ .... 

• 1 • 

Portumna „ .... 

II 

Tarbert „ .... 

, 1 , 

Banagher „ .... 

• 

Total, . . . 136 

136 

Greencastle to Greenore, . 172 

172 

Greenore to Greencastle, 


Londonderry to Moville, .83. 

11 

Moville to Londonderry, . 14 217 

231 

Ballina to Sligo, ..91. 

.’ j 10 

BelmuUet „ . 


Total, ..91. 

10 


Milford to Mulroy, 


Leifchbeg to Mulroy, 


. 

Mulroy to Leithbeg, . 

• • 

. 

Mulroy to .PortruBh, . 


. 

Milford to Portrush, 


• 


Total, . 

* 

201 747 

• 


SHEEP. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 


48 

48 


48 

48 

87 

207 

294 

87 

207 

294 

6 

2 

8 

~Zj 

2 

8 

136 

237 

373 

• 

. 


71 

~~ 11 

82 



214 

. | 214 

. 

1 1 

349 

. j 34!) 

880 

. j 830 

840 

840 

180 

180 

1,850 

. 1 1,850 
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Return of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30tli June, 1908, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Gelding*. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

1 

76 

31 

108 

Cork, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dublin, .... 

- 

17 

36 

83 

Dundalk, .... 

- 

86 

53 

13U , 

Greonore, .... 


603 

252 

855 

Waterford, .... 

' 

26 

24 

50 

Total, 

1 

838 

396 

1,235 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th June, 1908, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Number of Horses. 

Jt ORTS. 

1 Stallions. Mares. 

1 

Geldings. 

Total. 

^Belfast, .... | ~ 17 

14 1 

31 

Cork, ....j— — 

l ! 

1 

Waterford, .... — — 

- | 

— 

Total, ... — 17 

15 

32 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland direct 
from Foreign Countries during the Three Months ended 30th 
Junk, 1908, showing the Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


| Number of Horses. 

| Stallions. 

Mares. Geldings. 

' 

Total. 

Dublin, .... — 

- 2 

2 

Portrush, .... — 

- 

- 

Total, . . , — 

- 2 

2 
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EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Table showing, by Destinations, the Numbers of Emigrants (Natives 
of Ireland) who left the Ports of Ireland during the months of 
April, May, and June, 1908, and the total for the Six 
Months ended the 30th June, 1908; together with the total 
Number of Emigrants in each of the corresponding periods of 
the year 1907. 


Destination. 

April, 

1908. 

May, 

1908. 

June, 

1908. 

Six Months 
ended 

30th June, 
1908. 

Forkiun Countries 





America (U.S.), . . . 

3,379 

3,130 

1,103 

9,974 

Canada, .... 

451 

479 

253 

1,698 

South Afric a, 

14 

14 

9 

76 

Australia, .... 

42 

37 

38 

224 

Neve Zealand, . . • 

5 

11 

9 

52 

Other Countries, , , 

8 

12 

8 

61 

Total, 

3,899 | 

3,989 

1,420 

11,985 

Great Britain 

England and Wales. . « 

’ i 

1 

160 

161 

1 

133 

916 

Scotland, .... 

104 

! _ ! 

78 

111 

610 

Total, 

3 

239 

244 

1,526 

General Total for 1908, 

4,163 

4,228 

1,664 

13,511 

General Total for 1907, 

7,814 

6,712 

3,139 

22,224 


The ft (jure a are subject to revision in the Annual Report* 

The .figures in the above Table have been extracted from Returns* published by the 
Registrar 'General for Ireland. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 


Week ended 


ARTICLES. 

4th 

April. 

11th 

April. 

18th 

April. 

25th 

April. 

2nd 

May. 

ANIMALS, LIVING— 






Horses, . 

. No. 

i 


• 

• 

FRESH MEAT- 


I 




Beef (including refrigerated and 





frozen), . 

. cwts. 

i , 


• 


Mutton, „ „ 


• 

• 

• • 

. 

Salted or Preserved meat— 





Bacon, 

. cwts. 

i 

, 

, . 

• 

Beef, 


| 

, 


, 

Hams, 



. 

. i « 

,, 

Pork, 




0 ■ 

e 

Meat, unenumerated, 

Salted or 





Fresh, . 

. cwts. 


, 

, , 


Meat preserved otherwise than bv 





salting (including 

tinned and 





canned), 

. cwts. 

. 

91 

• 1 

. 

Dairy Produce and Sit 

INSTITUTES — 





Butter, 

. cwts. 

; , 

. 

• • 

0 

Margarine, 

,, 

loll 

105 

146 

37 

G4 

Cheese, . 

it 

3 

, 

. 

3 

4 

Milk, Condensed, 


. 73 

<14 

57 

62 

16 

„ Cream, 

. # 

, 

, 

• 

f 

„ Preserved, other kinds ,, 

. 

• 


. 

Egos, 

gt. bunds. 

. 



• 

Lard, 

cwts. 

44 


326 

. 

303 

Corn. Grain, meal, and Flour— 






Wheat, . 

. cwts. 

72.300 

68,500 

, 

94,100 

, 

Wheat Meal and Flour, 


25,400 

10,200 j 

27,700 

13,000 

2,500 

Barley, . 



, 

. 

1,700 

. 

Oats, 


6,300 

11,900 

. 

13,600 

500 

Peas, 


220 

. 

20 

20 

60 

Beans, 

, M 



* 

, 

t 

Maize or Indian Corn, 

• „ 

^ 177,900 

41,600 

151,400 

141,600 

880,300 

FRUIT, Haw— 




I 


Apples, 

. cwts. 

i 

32 

37 ; • 

. 

Currants, 

■ „ 


• 

• ! 

• 

Gooseberries, . 

. M 

. 

• 

• ' * 


Pears, 

■ ,, 

. 

. 

. 


Plums, . 

• 1, 

• 

• 


. 

• 

Grapes, . 

. 

. 

. 


. 

, 

Lemons, . 


. 

. 

• 

* 

• 

Oranges, . 

. „ 


• 


. 

. 

Strawberries, . 

. „ 

• 

• 


• 


Unenumerated, 


. 



• 

. 

HAY, . 

. tons 

. 



. 

. 

STRAW, 


. 

. 


. 

. 

moss Litter, 

„ 

57 

61 


G2 

52 

Hops, 

. cwts. 

. 



• 

. 

vegetables, Raw— 







Onions, . 

bushels 

910 

» 

160 

. 

200 

Potatoes, . 

. cwts. 

, 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

Tomatoes, 

*. ” £ 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

Unenumerated,. 

, 

. ; 

. 

. 

VEGETABLES, DRIED, . 

. cwts. 

. 

* i 

• 

• 

Preserved by Canning, 

• tt ; 

• 

• ! 

• 

• 

Poultry and game, . 

• £ i 

* 

• ! 


• 


•This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to a request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of Weekly Returns. 
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Produce Imported direct (i.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
4th April, 1908, to 27tli June, 1908.* 





Week ended 




1 9th 

16th 

23rd 

30th 

6th 

13th 

20th 

27th 

j May. 

j 

May. 

May. 

May. ! 

i 

June. 

Juno. 

June. 

June. 

| * : 

• 

. 

2,056 

3,350 

• 

• 

5 

• 

i 


2,530 

. 

1,900 

j 




i ; 

* 


4 



* 

* 

| . ; 

. 

. 

80 

. 

240 

. 


j 

• 

30 

66 


• 

• 

• 



• 

7 



4 

147 


‘ 120 

09 

50 

51 

07 

59 

102 

. 

. 



4 

„ 

1 

5 

133 

81 

57 

30 

46 

78 

59 , 

10 

i ; 

* 

2,400 

• 

3,700 


* 

■ 

• 

326 

6 

. 

• 



. 

| 41,300 


174,900 

51,500 

151,700 

316,600 

281,500 

301,300 

2,500 

32.900 

| 500 

37,700 

3,100 

1.300 

3,500 

6,600 



12,700 


109 200 



i , 

13,700 

8,500 

8,200 

23,200 

100 


• 



. j 

40 

70 

40 

48.800 

01,200 

252,200 

140,500 

394,500 | 

181,400 

158,300 

473,500 

I 

• 




90 ! 

129 

512 

| ■ 

1 • 

56 

112 


i ; 

20 

i 

; I 

i 

i 

140 

15 

91 1 

52 

j 

• 


(JO 

' 

• 

* . 

; 

• 

* 

j 

• 

j 

• 

* 1 

• 


Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Custom* have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 


Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

A. T. & Go. (Ltd.) 

2,000. Wt. P. 71. 7. 08. (5. 08,)-21719. 
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IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

institute library 
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